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P E B F A.C'®. 


The TeiJbiary Volcanic region of the Wes^of Scotland is well known 
to be of exceptional interest from many points of view, and on this 
account my predecessor, Sir A*. Geikie, determined th#t a typical 
portion of the region should be mappeck and -described in great 
detail. The district comprising^the central mountain group of Skye 
was selected by him, and*the services of Mr. Barker ^ere ^cured in 
order that the actual survey and the petrographical wtork might be 
carriefl out by the same officer. The presept memoir is, therefore, 
the result of work ‘which was planned aif«f in great part executed 
under the direction of Sir A. Geilv’e, who has himsdlf contributed 

• # t 

very largely to our knowledge of the selected area, apd who has 
taken from first to last special interest in Mr. Barker’s researches. 

The district is one which has attActed the attention of many 
distinguished geologists from the days of Macculloch down to 
recent years. The main outlines of the geology are, therefore, , 
familiar to students of the science, but in vieuf of the publi- 
cation 6f this volume some df the salient features <jf the , 
development of research may here be referred to. * Macculloch’s 
classic work showed that tho basalts of the plateiux and the 
eruptive masses pier^p^and overlie the Oolitic, staata, and are 
therefore younger than the Jurqpsig rocks, ^he discovery of 
.plant renfains*at Ardtun, in Mtfll, announced by the Duke of 
Argyll in 18ftl, marked an important advanc8,*for they were 
regarded by Professor E. Forbes a* proving the Tertiary age of the 
basalts with which*they are associated. At the same time Forbes* 
was led to the conclusion, from the evidence at Loch Staffin, in 
Skye, that the basaltic lavas are there contemporaneous with the 
Oolitic^ ijtrata.* Following the opinion of Professor i^grfees, in his 
earliest investigations Sir A. Geiki^ inferred that the basaltic lavas « 
of Skye are not younger than some late part of the Juraisic period, 
and he further contended that the* gabbros of that island 
Archaefcn age from the strilfing resemblance of thtf Jbanded types to 
some of the ancient gj^eisses of the }Jorth-\Yest Bighlj^nds. In 
1871 appeared Zirkel’e valuable ^escription«of the petrology of the 
igneous rocks of Skye, tn 187i frofessor Judd publiskell his well- 
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•known paper, in which he maintained that in the West Highlands 
fhere are rejjics of fi^ great extinct Tertiary folcanoes indicating 
thredp^iods V igneous activity— the first marked by the ext^'usion 
of acid Javas and tuffs connect^ with pliitonic masses of granite, 
the second®by basaltic J^as related dg^p-seafed masses of gabbro, 
and tha third by iftinor outflows of lava from sporadic cones. In 
,1888 Sir GAkie embodied^ the results of*Iiis prolonged sttdy 
of the Tertiary Igneoift Rocks of the West Highlands in his 
monograph, commuificated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on 
“ The History of Volcanic Action during the Tertiary Period in 
the British Isles.” Ile^ therein maintains that the basaltic plateaux 
are probably due to fissure eruptions ; that the basaltic lavas were 
subsequfently ‘pierced by laccolitic masses ‘of gabbro, which produced 
a certain amount of contact alteration on the previously-erupted 
lavas; and, finally, tjhat the basic rocks were disrupted, by the 
protrusion of masses fif^granophyre. These conclusions have been 
confirmed by* Mr. Harl^er. < ^ • 

In the following pages the rocks are described with reference to 
their field relations and petrographical characters, due regard being 
paid throughout to the fact ^ that they form a connected series of 
igneous products. The area referred to is represented by Sheets 
70 and 71 of the one-inch maps, together with parts of Sheets 80 
and 81. She4c 81 has been published, and Sheets ,70 and 71 are 
now being prepared fot*’ publication. In view of the complex*lty of 
the district and the impossibility of adequately representing the 
geological features on the one-inch maps, it is proposed to publish 
four six-inch Sheets (Skye 38, 39, 44, ayc^ 45), embracing the most 
interesting portion of the area^ 

This memoir has bpen written by Mr. Market, and is based, 
principally on the area surveyed by him. During the years 1895- 
1901 he mapped in detail.; the central mountain group, a 
broad belt of the surrounding country, the basaltic plateaux to 
the west and north-west of the mountainous region, the largo 
island of Scalpay and some of the smaller islands off the East Coast. 
Mr. Clougljjhap: surveyed the south-eastern part of«Skye^g.nd the 
island of Soay, a region consisting of older stratified rocks which 
have been invaded by numerous minor intrusions belonging to the 
^^Rrtiary series. Messrs. Woodward, Barrow, and Wedd have 
mapped other portions of Skye, espec^ally those in which fiurassic 
rocks occur, but where Tertiary igneous rop^s are also found. In 
the following pages Mr. Harker has 'freely ‘availed himself of the 
information supplied by his collpa^es a^' to the Tertiary igneous . 
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rocks of the areas surveyed by them, and has visited localities of* 
interest which lie ofttside his own specfal district. 

The* petrographical descriptions are based on a ^a^e aaries gf 
specimens, of which more than a thousand have b&n sliced for 
microscopical examination^, *M#st of these ,specimen^ Jiave been 
collected by Mr, Barker, but a considerable number have been 
suj)t)lied by Mr. Clough and a few by Mr. Woodward. They 
include also a number of specimens collected by* Sir A. Geikie 
prior to the detailed survey. Dr. Pollard has made twelve com-^ 
plete a^d four partial analyses for the purpose of this memoir. 

During the progress of the survey Professor Lebour generously 
placed at our disposal his own manuscript maps of the Broadford 
and Kyleakin districts, to*gether with five analyses of rocks which 
had been made for him by Mr. T. Baker, of the Durham College of 
Scienceb We are also* indebted to Mr. Arcjiibald Livingstone, of 
the Antrim Iron Ore Company, for the feiults of the chemical 
examinatiqn of some of the clays in the basaltio series; ^o 
Mr. J. H. Player for the partial analysis of another., clay ; to 
Professor Sollas for isolating and examining the constituents of* 
some of the rocks; and to Sir J. Nirman Lockyer, K.C.B., for 
jUiotographs of the spectra of certain rocks. 

Tlif photographic views given as plates were taken by Mr. R. 
Lunn, save the frontispiece, which is reproduced* by the kind 
permissifln of Messrs. Wilson &®Co., Photographers, Aberdeen. 
One sketch was very kindly made for us by Mr. Colih B. Phillip. 
The other illustrations, including the micro-sectiions,* are by, the 
author ; ^but many of t]jje,t®xt figures have been rejdrawn by J. D. 
Bowie, who has also prepared tlyj ^etch map* prefixed to this 
• volume. * * I ^ 

Our thanks lire due to the proprietors of estates *in Skye, more 
particularly to Macleod of Macleod and Mr. R. L, Thomson o^ 
Strathaird, who ha'^e afforded every facility for the survey, and • 
also to numerous residents of humbler station who Iiave given 
kindly and intelligent help. To Mr. T. A. Falcon, as a frequent 
companion in •camping and climbing in the Cuiflins,^ iJie author 
desires to express his indebtedness in many ways. Mr.« Falcon’s ^ 
photographs of the mountains have j)roved of value in cieciphering 

their structure. * * 

J. ej. H. TBALL, 

Director, 

Geological Survey Office, • 

28 Jekmyn StrjTAt, • ' 

London, 12 th ApriVl^Qii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

* 9 C 

Ijjtroduction, and Genbrai. Relations# of the 
Volcanic Series. 

a region of igneous rocks the Western Isles of Scotland, with 
neighbouring parts of the Scottish mainland and of Ireland, have 
engaged attention since the early days of modem geology; and a 
considerable literature dealing with the various districts severally 
or colleetively has grown up durlhg the last hundred years. The 
special features of the region are the grand scale on which igheous 
activity has here operated, the completeness of the record, and the 
manner in which the inner mechanism of igneoiils acSon has 'been 
brought^, to light by pi^§)und erosion. The clear reco^ition of the 
Tertiary age of the whole has added^a further feature of interest, 
more especially as regards the rocl4 of deep-seated origin. In few 
other parts o£ Europe is there aAy similar ezhijjition of plutonic 
rocks of this comparatively late geological date^ and the study gf 
the British area has contributed in ^o small degree to dispel the 
misconception of radical differences supposed to distinguish pre- ^ 
Tertiary from Tertiary igneous rocks. In all the aspects indicated 
Skye is fully equal, and in some particulars superior, to other parts 
of the region jn the advantages which it offers to the geologist, and 
the island has received a corresponding amount of atteulion at the 
hands .of observers. o , ^ > 

In <yiew o£ the frequent references contamed in tbe/oUowing 
pages and the full Bibliography given as an appendix, no formal 
review<»of the literature Of the subject is called.^for. Amofig the 
earlier writers Macculloch may claim the chief place. His great 
work, published in I8]f9, is g monument alike'’ of accurati6 observsH 
tion and of acute gene]:^satiQn; and it conl^ains much which, after 
more than eighty years, is still valuable. Bout’s **Essai gtelogique 
sur TEcosse” (1820) should also be mentioned, and a memoir pub- 
lished in 1829 by von Oeynhausen and von Dechen. A br^but 

A 
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Introduction. 


important paper by J.«D. Forties in 1845 marked a decided a^nce 
in, the geol(^ of the Skye mount^ns. The results of Sir A. 
Geikit^ earliest geological wosk ^n Skye were presented to the 
Geological Society in 1857, and forty ypars later he embodied in his 
“Ancient "Volcanoes of»(jlr^ Britaift’* the results of many valuable 
researcl^s in the ^me district. Professor Zirkel was the first to 
apply to the^ignSbuB rocks of Sjpye, in 1870, the methods of modftpn 
petrology ; whift our fuller knowledge of this side of the subject is 
due principally to an important series of memoirs from the pen of 
Professor J’udd. The mineralogy of Skye, as of Scotland in general, 
owes most to the late Professor fleddle, whose many contribations 
are collected in his poslihumous publication “The Mineralogy of 
Scotland ”(1901). c 

• • • 

In this chapter we shall offer a few introductory remarks upon 
the Tertiary igneous rocks of Britain in general, and also some 
observations concemii|g^ the general relations of the volcanfc rocks 
of Skye, which here, as elsewhere in the region, constitute the 
earliest members of the whole Suite. It should be mentiori^d that 
in the south-eastern part of Skye there are igneous rocks of much 
'greater antiquity, with which we shall have no concern. Apart 
from those older than the Mcrine crust-movements, and accordingly 
much disguised in character, there are various pre-Tertiary dykej 
both acid and basic, the latter chiefiy of lamprophyric affinities. 
Few of these are found beyond the limits of the Sleat digtrict. 
The most north-westerly example observed is a much decayed 
mica-lamprophyre dyke interse€;ting the Cambrian limestones in 
Coire*Beithe,i3n the south side of Beinn na Oaillich, near Broadford. 

Although the immediate subject-matter of this memoir is limited 
to the Isle oT Skye, it is important to bear in mind constantly that 
the Tertiary* igneous rocks of Britain hji )|0 a much w^er dis- 
tribution. Bedd^ basalts qonmarable with those which build the 
plateaux of Skye occur in mannother parts of the Iftner^Hebrides, ^ 
besides some patches on the adpcent coast of Scotland and a large 
rjes, in the north-east of Iref^nd (see sketch-map, Fig. 1); the 
Tertiary age of these rocks beiifg proved in several localities by the 
discovery of an Eocene fiora in intercalated bands of tuff and 
lignite.* On petrographical and other grounds it seems probable 
that the area of distribution of Tertiary igneous rocks in Britain 
may be further extended to include the gabbros and granites of St. 
Kilda, An^rf, Moume Mountains, Carlingford, and pbrhaps 
other districts.t There is moreover a very numerous system 
of basic^ dykes throughout ^the western and southern, parts 
of Scotland and ttfe noijhem parts of Ireland and England, 

•. • • 

♦See especially Starkie Gardner, Proc, Boy. Soc,. vol. xxxviii., pp. 14-23 : 
1885, and ^1. xxiix., m. 412-415: 1^. 

t^e intrusions at Cartock Fell, imCumbe|land, may possibly come in 
here. Mr.*^. Davies made a like sim^estion for the granite of Lundy, off 
the north coast of Devon ^see Judd, Quart, Joum, Qeol. Soc.y vol. xxx., 
p. 275 : 1874) ; but the sp^imens oi^this rock which we have examined lend 
no su{^rt to the supposition, 
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which are with 'good reason inlored i.to belong to th» 
same' general period of igijeodb activity^ Such t(fti i^erence 
seems to' be warranted by the*petrographical chdipacterB «af '(ne 
dykes, their bearing and behaviour in the field, and the feet that 
some of them traverse Mesozok strata^ llnis the Cleviland dyke 
near Whitby (about 800 miles ftom Skye) outs iiirough the yoUtes; 


• « • 



Fio. 1. — Sketch-map to show the distribution of Tertiary igneous 
rocks in the British Isles. 

The brokeip lines^nclose the areas in the we^ of Scotland ^d thejiorth-east 
of lYeland where Tertiary volcanic rocks are preservedi * • 

The dotted line marks the southern liimt in England, Wales, ailfl Ireland 
of basic dykes believed to be of Tertiary age. ^ 

The sitiAtions oi* the principal plutonio Atrusions ofr Tertiary age^e indi- 
cated by letters, as follows: K, St. Kilda; S, Skye; R, Bum; 
A, Afdnamurchan ; M, Mulf ; Ar, Arran ; Mo and Q Moume Mts and 
Carlingford. The letter X marks the situation of the gabbro and grano- 
phyre intrusions of 0Arrock Fell, 'possibly of Tertiary age,«but only 
proved to be post-Silurian. • ^ • 

• • • • ^ 

^See map by Sir A. Geikid in Traift. Boy* Soc.JSdin.^ vol. x^y*, PL I. ; 
1888. The later dykes of Anglesey are also referred, with considerable pro- 
bability, to a Tertiary age (Greenly, CM. Mogf., 1900, pp. ^180-164). ^ 
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^ alid, since no igneous’outburst is ^own to have occurred between 
Pemiantand^Epcene times, this fajt affords a strong probabilniy of 
thecT€^^^iary age'of the dyke.* * 

The British area thu^ ^embraced is cstill but a small fraction of 
the whole ^ petrographacal provincel^J^ wtSch extends northward for 
more them two thoul^nd miles, to far within the* Arctic Circle, and 
includes not only^celand and the FSr5er, but Jan Mayen, a portfcn 
of Greenland, S^tzbergen, Franz Josef Land, etc. Throughout this 
great area the volcanic rocks are marked^by common characteristics, 
such as the great preponderance of basic lavas, the prevalence of 
the fissime type of eruption, and other features, geological d!i well 
as petrographical. At certain centres, notably in Iceland, 
volcanic activity has been prolonged down to the present time, or, 
as some ^geologists would prefer to say, has been revived upon the 
old lines and with the old characteristics. The southern and 
western boundaries of this “ Brito-Icelandic province ” are probably 
rather sharply define^ /or on Rockall, some 250 miles ^est of 
Skye, and at the Wolf Rock, off the Cornish coast, we meet 
with igneous ^rocks of a ^vety different kind. Althoii^h the 
Tertiary age of these two occurrences cannot be proved, their 
petrographical nature leads us to attach them to another great 
province, characterised espetially by rock-types rich in alkalies, 
which embraces most of the Atlantic basin. ^ 

Subsequently to the cessation of igneous activity within the 
British area, the volcanic tract has been subjected to extensive 
crust-movemeifts, generally in the sense of subsidence, and to 
erosion on an enormojis scale f and it has thus been •reduced 
essentially to a certain number of islands rising from the hundred- 
fathom conijinental platform. Some of the larger questions on 
which we mighf desire to have assurance have thus become 
matters of speculation ; among others the ^question to wh^t extent 
basaltic districts now sepa^rated by the sea have once been 
continuous. Professor Judd is of opinion that fhe lavas were 
poured forth frone great central volcanoes comparable with Etna 
the present day. Of these h^. has specified five, in Mull, Skye, 
Rum, Ardnamurchan, and St. Kilda, their sitep being marked by 
the occurrence pf considerable masses of plutonic rocks, which in 
his view represent the denuded cores or basal wrecks of these 
hypothetical volcanoes. The detailed survey of Skye has led to 
quite othqp contusions, and has endorsed the view, fi^t enunciated 
by Sir A^ Geiki^ in 1880, that the basaltic lavas issued, neft from 
great volcanic vents, but from innumerable small fissures. . There 
would thai^ be no najTow limits to the possible extent of a ceptinu- 
ous lava-field. That of the Snake River Plains in Idaho stretches 
for much more than 300 miles, the totSl area being still ifiideter- 
mined^ while the "‘Peccan traps” in India cover at least 200,000 
square iSiles. There is Shereforeo nothing of inherent im- 
probability in the supposition thaf a basaltic tract once extended 
continuously from Anti^ to Sky^ and much farther. 

**On this question, see more particularly Sir A. Geikie, Trans. S<iy. Soc, 
i?dtnvvoL zxxT.,'p. 30: 1888r 
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volcanic* phase, doubtless repredentin^ in itsel^a proloug^^^ 
lapse of time, was followed^ a pluto^ phase,»^n wUch the 
manifestations of igneous acuvil^ assumed a ndW iordf^ The 
ener^, instead oP being •di^sM over* vast regign,* became 
localised about certain centres within* that* r^on, and qjae such 
picnic centre or focus was situated in what is naw the mountain 
district gf Skye, including the OuiHins and the ^d Hills. Sera 
large bodies of molten magma, first of basic (including ultrabasic) 
and afterwards of acid composition, were intruded immediatel;f 
below^and among the volcanic rocks, and consolidated Beneath a 
very considerable superincumbent mass. • There is evidence that 
this was efiected by many distinct intrusions, and the building up 
of these complex plutonic masi^s must have been a gradual and 
prolonged process. * * 

To the plutonic phase there succeeded a third and final phase of 
activity characteriseci by minor intrusion^ in the form of sills, 
sheets, and dykes. This third phase embraced numerous distinct 
episod^, the history of which has-been partly, but. not in every 
case completely, deciphered. We shaJl show that^ certain grorfps 
of these minor intrusions are probably common to the i^hole great^ 
region or ■ “ petrographical province others afiect a very large* 
area of that region, including Skye or a considerable portion of 
Skye ; while others again stand in relation to the special centre of 
activity already established during the plutonic phase, and have' a 
distribution limited accordingly. The groups which fhll into this 
last category are as a rule very de§nitely characterised, and it has 
been found possible to follow out the succession of events 
connected with the special Skye focus in sufficient? detail. The 
rocks belonging to groups of regional extensiqp present much 
less variety in their petrographical characters ; and, Jfor this and 
other reasons, it is nofpossible to decipher their^ succession in any 
thorough fashyn. / • • 

The succession of events from the breaking out of igneous action 
in the area considered to its final extinction impli§s*a very extended 
length of time, but its actual diJfjition is a question concemiiig 
which we have little certain knowledge. The only precise datum i 
is supplied by the botanical evidence which assigns the volcanic 
rocks to some part of the Eocene. Since the volcanic phase covers 
only a fraction of the whole time demanded, we might be led to 
suggegfethat succeeding events were prolonged intcS^ogig gf the later 
divisions of Tertiary time.t Against this, however, we huve to set^ 
the ccfnsideration of the enormous amount of erosionj which has 
• • • 

*Throughoiffc this memoir we use the term “volcanic*’ in its strict sense, 
t.e. limj^d to eruptions at the surface of the earth’s crusi^ The plutonic and 
later intrusions in our area had no connection with voloaAoes, other than the 
lax connection which unites all the oxtrusi^^e and intnusive rocks jis members 
of ono great suite, for which we #nay infer a remote common parents^. 

tProf, Judd, in his oaqligr papeili, dealing with the Western Isles as a 
whole, referred the latest igneous erqptions to the Pliocene. Tnis, however, 
was when the flora of the basaltic group was beliSved to be of Miooene age. 
(See Qmrt. Joum, Qeol. vol. xxx.,«p. 274 : 1874.) 

tOn this point, see Judd, he. ; also Geilde, Qwirt.^Joum. GeoV 8bc.| 
vol. lii., pp. 402-406 : 1896.^ 
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affected ouir* ^ertiary igneous districts, and which was n&inly 
adcomplished.before the Glacial E5)ocfi. The lavas, it is true, may 
ha^e been undergoing erosion concurrently with the later phases 
of igneous^'activity ; bpt the great basic sills* intercalated among 
the lavas, and belonging to a much later epjsode, expose their 
truncalfecf edges throughout a thickness of rocks amounting: to 
'hundreds and indeed thousands of feet. The gabbro, too, which 
must certainly have consolidated under a considerable cover,* has 
1)een caryed into lofty mountains. Such considerations dispose us 
to throw back the period of igneous activity so far as is connistent 
with the varied developments of which the record gives evidence, 
and without further knowledge the balance of probability cannot be 
more precisely stated. 

In describing the various rocks, geologically and petrographically, 
we shall treat them, so far as is possible, in chronological sequence. 
As regards the dykes, .however, the imperfeotion of the record, or 
of our reading of it, sdifietimes precludes such orderly treatment, 
and the account will then be grven in a more collective form. For 
convenience, ahd to avoid 'repetition, certain features of special 
interest wiU be discussed in separate chapters ; and some general 
considerations, which turn cupon a comprehensive review of the 
observations recorded, will find their most appropriate place near 
the end of the volume. In accordance with this plan, the volcanfc 
rocks will be first described, then in due sequence the several 
plutonic rock^ and, partly in chronological order, the various ’minor 
intrusions of the area. « 


The volcHnic ^ocks still preserved in Skye, together with the 
numerous sills of basic rocks intruded amongst them, occupy, 
roughly speaking, the whole of the noVfh-western half of the 
island, i.e. All the country %o che north and west of the central 
mountains, wh,ich consist essentially of gabbro and granite. It is‘ 
cmite clear, mdrever, that tlif3y have once had a considerable 
^exxension south-eastward; foe*, besides numerous patches of the 
volcanic rocks enclosed in the plutonic massflfe of the mountain 
district, we find outliers of some extent in the Strathaird peninsula, 
and other areas both north and south of the Beinn na Caillich 
massif, the mosf easterly of ^he granitic or “ Red ” Hills. These 
last-meniicned'^^elics of the volcanic group are let down 1^ faults, 
and owe* partly to this cause tjieir preservation from destruction. 
Prior to t))e great erosion of later Tertiaiy times these rocks must 
have overspread the^greater' pSrt, if not the whole, ot. Skye.* Nor 
is it to be supposed that even this areav nearly 50 miles in^^^length, 
represents the full extent of country which they covered ; for there 

* Michel-L^vy’s remarks on this point ^irmtures et classification des roches 
SrupUveSf Pa^, 1889, p. 9) seem to be based od jS misunderstanding of Sir A. 
Geikie’s writing. The same conception, that 'the gabbros and granites of 
ijhe Hebrides can be ejmlained as e^rusive rocks, has also been put forward 
by Bever upon a misunoerstanding of J udd’s description (Theoretische Geologic, 
Stuttgart, 1888, pff. 369-372). ^ 
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is nlwhere any sign of thinning away of the gr6Bp> tod th6 
truncated edges of the bas^t sheets are seen, often^fo a tltickness 
of many hundreds of feet, in the precipitojxs cliffs *w£icfa the 
coast-line in the noAh and jfest of the island* • 

Apart from local variations, toe volcanic group has, thrpughout 
tha large continuous area which it occupies m t|je n^rth-e^estem 
half of obye, a general dip to westward or to somg point south o£ 
west. ^ In accordance with this we find that, while on the east side 
J urassic rocks are almost everywhere seen beneath, and are exposed 
near !§roadford and Portree to some distance inland, on^the west 
coast the volcanic rocks descend in most places below se&-level, 
though probably to no great depth.* But although the general 
decline of the base westward, ancFthe principal exceptions to this, are 
the results of subsequent disturbance, many of the minor irregularities 
are to be attributed to the unevenness of the old land-surface upon 
which ^ the earliest volcanic rocks were erupted. Prior to the 
volcanic epoch the pre-Tertiary strata had4«en both disturbed and 
deeply ^eroded. The volcanic rock| thus repose in different places 
on different members of the Jurassic and older systems. In iJhe 
north of the island they rest on the Ox fordi an group and the Great^ 
Estuarine Series ; farther south on thf Lower Oolites, and then on 
the Lias. At Sconser on one side of the island, and near the Sound 
t)f Soay on the other, they pass from Jurassic strata to Torridon 
Sandstone : then to the east of Blaven they rest on Jurassic rocks 
again, and in the Strathaird peninsula on higher members of the 
Jurassic^. At Oreag Strollamus,^north of Beinn na Caillich, the 
volcanic rocks are again seen on Torridon Sandstone, and in# some 
of the patches enclosed in the .Beinn na Caillich graftite there are 
little outliers resting on the Cambrian limestones. • Only three- 
quarters of a mile from Creag Strollamus, on the opposite side of 
the Sound of Scalpay,^he bedded basalts lie on st^rata of Cretaceous 
age, and this the case also, as M/ Clough has discovered, at one 
point on the gound of Soay. 

The volcanic series of Skye, ^ far as it is jft*eserved, consists 
almost wholly of lavas of basic ail^ sub^basic composition, At^tfb 
place only, on the Ro rtjiern bor der of the Cuillins, do we find the relics 
of a group of s ub-ac id and acid lavas and tuffs. Excluding these from 
present consideration, the uniformity of general characters from 
base to summit of the series is very striking. At the base of the 
wholes •certain local accumulations of volcanic agglopverates and 
tuffs prove that the volcanic era was ushered in, in places, by out-^ 
bursts of a paroxysmal kind ; but tTie ^eat succession of lavas above* 
is pActical^j^ unbroken by any •pyroclastic deposit? Worthy of 
notic^ ^ 

. Theihiclcness of the group, or rather of that portion of it which has 
survived the energetioterosion of latea* Tertiary times, m^st be very 
considerable,-^ but there are eeripus difficultiss in the way of framing 

• • • ^ 

*On Loch Harport Jurassic sandstones were brought up ast^ores in boring 
for the foundations of th^ new pier, about 5O0 yards beyond the Talisker 
Distilleiy at Oarbost. The spot is covered by about 21 feet of water at high 
tide, and the borings were only 6 or 7 feet deep. • • 
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even an apppoximate estimate of it« These difficulties arise cWefly 
from tlfe moiietony of lithological characteristics, which makes it 
by*ho1&^eans ^asy to detect the faults which certainly intersect and 
displace th^ rocks, and impossible i^ gtoeral to determine the throw 
of such ©faults. If ^we couH overcome \his obstacle and calculate 
the thickness of jfche whole pile which builds the moorland plateajix, 
we should still |;iave to restore ifi imagination the portion removed, 
and then to deduct from the total the aggregate thickness of the 
fctruded sills, which in many parts ’of the district surpass in 
importance the lavas themselves. From the altitudes attained py the 
group in such places as the Quiraing, the Storr Rock, etc., we may 
at least infer that the total thickness of lavas and sills together 
considerably exceeds 2000 feet, rfhd of the lavas alone 1000 feet. 
This is not the full thickness of the group, and there are places, 
such as the Isle of Scalpay (fig. 2), where lavas free from sills 
mount up to a thickness of 1500 or 1600 feet. . 

The impossibility of* compiling any estimate from horizontal 
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Fig. — Section in the southern part of the Isle of Scalpay, showing a faulted 
area of the basaltic lavas, resting on J urassic and Cretaceous strata and 
thrown against the Torridonian. Scale, 3 inches to a mile. 


sections may easily be made apparent. The base of the volcanic 
serie s is expo sed at Peinchorran ^d Balmeanac h. north ‘of Loch 
Sligachan. nProm thence, MloViug the direction of,^dip,^viz. W. by 
S., we arrive at Carbost pier on Loch Harport in ^bout miles. 
The dips along Hhis line varyfeusually between 10^ and 20®, with 
average of about 16®, and" lienee, if the succession were an 
unbroken one, we should have crossed a thickness ®f some 14,000 feet.. 
Nevertheless, at Carbost pier the base is again found only a few 
feet below sea-level. Making any reasonable allowance for the 
uneven form of the old land-surface On which the lavas were poured 
out, it iscstill pSianifest that*in the traverse specified* we mfi|t have 
crossed faults with a downthrow towards the east amounting in the 
aggregate to many thousands of feet. A section across the ndrthem 
part of tiib island weuld bring-out the same point, ffij it is ^ident 
that the observ^ dips would, if the^^succession were ui^roken, 
cany the basaltsVar below sea-level on the west coast* The^faults, 
the eidstpnce of which is thus proved, mey often evade notice in 
mapping, owing to the impossibRity of distinguishing horizons 
in the series and to the concealnlent Sf much of the ground 
by drift and peat, "Along tBe coas£ northward from Loch 
Sligachan, where Jurassic strata are ex|>osed below the basalts, 
such'^ults As occur can of course be verified and their effect esti- 
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malM; but, since this coast runs nearly along tb^ strike of the 
volcanic rocks, it contributesmo information german^fo the^fnes^n. 
In places where Ihe circumstances are most &vouikbie to^^esti- 
gation, as in the numeroQg j,trik^%ulla can be 

verified, the downthrow befng«ln general t&wards the eas( (fig. 3); 
an^ it is safe fo assume that the essential , ^tn^ur* of the 
whole plateau country is that of* a succession of gently tilteil 
strips separated in this way by strike-faults. T&is is the type 

which Powell* has given the name of “Kaibab Structure.” • 

# 
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Fig. 3.«— Section from Taliaker Bay through Prd^hal More and Stockval to 
the Eynort River, to illustrate the structurS df the basalt plateaux. The 
gei^eral dip is westerly, while the important faults usually throw down 
to the east. It is probable that the baae of the volcanic series is iii no 
place very far below sea-level. Scale, 1 inch to a mile. . -t 

* 

The same reasons which make it impossible to frame a just esti- 
mate of the thickness of the volcanic series also preclude its sub- 
division. Excepting only some rather important accumulations of 
volcjjnic agglomerate which occur at the b^e^ of the series in the « 
central m ounta in district, all intercalations oF pyroclastic and 
stratified deposits among the Idvas are minor and strictly local 
incidents which cannot be correlated with one another. Thd lavas 
themselves show on the whole a remarkable uniformity of general 
characters, and such varieties as occur we havl3 not been able to 
connect with different horizons in the series. Bvdh the divj^ion 
into a Lower and an ijpper groups ^^ell marked' in Antrim, cannot 
be made* out •in Skye. More accurately, it can be^made out in 
one locality (inly, where a group of acid volcanic j^ocks is interposed 
in the midst of the basalts, and 4iay possibly correspond with^e 
rhyolites, etc., which in Antrim octjur between the two divisidfUsof 
the basalts. 

It has long been recognised that the British Tertiary volcanic - 
rocks were of suhasrial origin. Professor Judd and Sir A. Geikie 
have bpth pointed out in more than one place the abundant evidence 
of thfe ofierea in all parts' of the region; and thet)3brttiiaSt with un- 
doubted subi^rine volcanic seriesf such as thoseof Lowef Palssozoicfc 
age ijn Nortla Wales and elsewhere^ is suflBciently markg^. . In the 
Tertiary area we find on the one hand no marine deposits inter- 
beddid among the lavas, jfhd on the other hand, twhat is even more 
convincing, the direct evidence that at many stages, which repre- 
sent short pauses iif the Jong succession of eruptionsf individual 
flows remained as actual landr^rfaces for SuflScient time to allow of 
the formation of a soil and tjio growth of terrestriaf vegetation. 
The only detrital and sedimentary accumulations which, occur are 

*ulmer. Jmrn, Sei, (3), vol, xii., p. 419]^ 1876. 
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certain rivey-gravels and lacustrine deposits, always of local 
dist'iribution. « • 

TJh^videndb of terrestrial conditions afforded by the contempo- 
raneous Ve^thering of fcfie basalts an(J the growth of vegetation is 
particularly well marked in AntiimV and in that district a 
continuous grouj) oT clays, lithomarges, pisolific iron-ores, e^p., 
ipcluding a tuff with good planttremains, is traceable throrvghout a 
large part of tfie area. In Skye, where the lavas are perhaps 
thicker, they seem to have been poured out with fewer, or at least 
shorter, phusos. Clays are found, however, in some parts gf the 
area, as will be noticed below, and vegetable remains are also known 
in numerous places. The plant-beds of Skye have not yielded 
specimens comparable in perfectiofi with those from Ballypallidy 
in AntriA, Aifitun Head in Mull, and the Isle of Canna, by which 
the Eocene age of the volcanic series has been determined but 
thin beds of lignite and coal are found not infrequently in some 
parts of the island. has been worked at Por tree Ha rbour, 

Camastianavaijg, Strathaird, etQ.,t but only on a small scj^le, the 
beds, though sometimes as •much as a foot thick, having no great 
lateral extent. The coal is usually impure, but this is not always the 
case; at An Ceannaich, south of Dun vegan Head, for instance. Sir A. 
Geikie has remarked a seam of coal, about a foot thick, of remark- 
able purity. He cites this as an example of a mode of occurrencei 
not infrequent, the carbonaceous band forming the highest member 
* of a small group of sediments intercalated between two flows of 
basaltj ^ 

Coqperning the accumulations of vegetable origin, we have 
nothing to add to the brief accounts given by Macculloch,§ Sir A. 
Geikie,ll anc^ others. It is a fact perhaps worthy of notice 
that the ca];bonaceous deposits associated with the basalt 
group are quite ^s much mineralised as^ome of those^ in the 
Jurassic strata \see analjises), and seams frpm 1 to 3 
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Water, T..* |... 1000 11*494 

Gas, .... 36*40 35*077 

Residual Carbon, 60*16 46*183 

Ash, 3*44 8*246 

100*00 100*000 


Specific ^ftvity, ...* ... ... •1*373»^ 

I. Lignita, Ardmore Point, Vatemjsh ; **in a bed 18 inches thick, mostly 
tree trunks, overlaid by a bed of amygdaloid, with an intervenihg bed 
of r%dt clay one foot thick ” « anal. Heddle, Mineralogy of Scotland^ 
vol. Um P* 183: 1901. • 

A. Lignite, firora. Sutherland ; in Jurassic sstrata : ibid. 


'^See Sts(kie Gardner and von#Ettingshau8en, Monograph of the British 
Eocene Florae vol. ii., Falce^to^aph. Soc. *. 1683<1886. 

t At sever^ places in Skye, including f^trathaiv A inconstant seams of coal 
in the JurassiOihave also been worked. • 




bescr. of West. Ifi. Scot, vol. L, fp. 360-362 : 1819. 
Qum*t. Joum, Gsol. Soc.^ voL liL, pp. 341, 342 : 1896. 
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indies thick in some places consist of very puijs coaL Goal 
of less pure nature may fernt beds of- six inches*or a foot 
in thickness. These carbonaceous dejjosits are 6ft6n atSboiated 
with thin stratified (lacustrin^ tuffs, or again with volpanic (fiuvia- 
tile) conglomerates, as already noticed. * , 

^It has been s&ted above that the basic lavas jrer^ poured forth, 
not from large orifices, with thdr external apparatus of cone and 
crater,* such as in popular parlance are connoted by the term 
volcano, but from fissures, the insignificance of which individually 
was ^ore than compensated for by their vast number. T5ie grounds 
for this statement are, in brief : the eniirmous volume and extent 
of the extravasated lavas as a whole, in contrast with the limited 
dimensions of the sevei^il flow# which collectively build up the pile; 
the almost total absence of the pyroclastic accumulAion#which are 
the chief products of most volcanic vents of the central type; and 
the fact that the lavas, as a group, show qo indication whatever of 
thickening towards particular centres and dying out as we recede 
from ^such points. They show, ^indeed, as has teen remarked 
above, no sign of dying out at all: the area •which they How 
occupy in Skye is certainly only a part of their original extent, 
and probably but one relic among^ others of a continuous lava- 
field of vastly greater dimensions. 

• It is necessary to say a few words about the supposed basal 
wrecks of large central volcanoes, upon which Professor Judd has 
laid* much stress in developing his views of British Tertiary* 
vulcanicity. One of these is si^ated in Skye, and consists of the 
large masses of gabbro and granite which* constitute the mountain 
tract, these representing, in that geologist's view,* the core of a 
volcano which once rose 12,000 or 15,000 feet %bov^a base about 
thirty miles in diameter. Professor Judd's papers, ac well as those 
by Sii» Archibald G^kie combating his conclqjsions, are cited in 
the Appendi^. It will be sufficiefht^in this place k) say that our 
survey proves these plutonic rocks, both gabbro and granite, to be 
younger than any extravasated lavas in Skye, f&rtly they break 
abruptly through the older strata^ though without any indicaifen 
that their moltex magmas ever found exit at the surface above 
partly, and more usually, they are intruded as large irregular 
sheets or lacolites at or near the base of the volcanic group. In 
both modes of occurrence they produce intense metamorphism in 
the ^jpicaniccocks iu their neighbourhood, and ^qjos^ numerous 
patches of those rocks, also in a highly metamc8*phose4 condition. 
We shall have occasion to remark below that there are both 
gabbtos and granites, nowhere exposed at the surface, bdonging to 
an eajj i^r date ; but, as tljp evidence for the existence of these is 
fRBtroshurrence as fragments in the agglomerates at the base of 
the volcanic series, ^hey are manifestly okfer than jny of the 
volcanic rocks. If, as is possible, there cjp exist plutonic rocks of 
the same general age dS*the basaltic and other lavas, nepresenting 
the unexhausted portion of a ^reat subterranean reservoir from 
which those lavas wer^ drawn, they must be ||itu{ited at a great 
depth, and must have an enormously greater* extent than the 
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gabbro and granite masses of the Skye mountains. Also, in l^ieW 
of the gudat pi^ominance of basic types among the lavas both of 
. Skjse tttid of dther parts of the petrographical province,” it is 
clear that;, ^ong such hypothetical pVutonic masses, granite can 
play at most^a very subbrdinate r61e!^ * ' 

We may p^icti^e iJhe channels through whiclf the lavas rosejbo 
th© then surface as ordinarily straight vertical fissures, whicji would 
naturally be occupied, when volcanic activity finally died out, by 
tliQ latest uprise of the molten magma : 'in other words, they must 
be represented now by dykes of the same general composition as 
the extravasated lavas th^emselves. Such dykes are often seen in 
profusion where the lavas have been stripped by erosion from the 
adjacent rocks. They are of modemte wi^th, a few feet at most, 
running in ne&rly straight lines in directions which do not vary 
much from N.N.W.-S.S.E., or N.W.-S.E., and composed of 
basalt and dolerite. It is not to be assumed that all dykes in the 
district answering to tlvat description represent feeders of the lava- 
flows : we shall have to point ^ut below that some were possibly 
feeders of the idntrusive siUs, while very many — probably the 
majority — are of still later date. Generally speaking, the number 
of dykes which traverse the lava-series becomes smaller, in any 
given locality, as we pass upward. This is very largely due to the 
resi stance off ered by the oftenjnassive intruded sills to the passaga 
of ISter dykes ; but no doubt it is owing also in some degree to the 
‘ fact that those dykes which represent the feeders of the Javas 
necessarily terminate each at its appropriate flow. 

It yould be satisfactory to verify in some instances by ocular 
demonstration* the presumed continuity of dyke and lava-flow, but 
no undoubtejl example of this has come under our notice. There 
would be in, any case small chance of the relation being often 
displayed, and it is to be remembered that tht lavas, in cons^^quence 
of their pron^jness to disintegration under suba^rial agencies, are 
rarely well exposed. All the salient features in the basalt country 
are formed by'tfie intrusive sills, and for long 'distances the 
laiBa? themselves are never seen 'except perhaps in t he bed of a n 
, oc ^sional burn . , 

iTappearsthat the form of the upward channels, while in the great 
majority of cases a straight fissure, was liable to some modification 
in form in traversing certainTocks. An interes^agJJJblstration of 
this occurg to^ ^Jie south of Orea g^ Str ollamus, in tiie Bi^mdford 
district. jlhe baSe of the lavas is here seen resting on the Torridon 
^Sandstone, which in this part df Skye is a massive close-gra.ined 
grit, and v^ry near this spot pasa 3 S locally into quartzite. This rock, 
as we shall have occasion to note in a later cha|)ter, is of a 
singularly obdur&te nature as regards* admitting the pasShigo of 
dykes., At this place, extenjling for 500 yards along the N.W. 
side of AlItEeama, we^have a surface#of Torridon Sandstone from 
which the lavas have been stripped'^away. • With the sandstone we 
see little patbbes of basalt, the lafgest not much over a hundred 
yards in length. They resemble the lavas which come on in force 
a shoi^ distance Sway, but they are not outliers of them. They 
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do not lie on the surface of the sandstone, but traverse it and are 
involved with it in an intricate fashion. The larger outcvops 
long in comparison with their breadth, and their' long axesp l^ve 
the direction of the dykes of the district. *^11167 are ^ Irregular 
in outline to be termed dyke^f but wo must regard them as the 
analogues of the dykes seen in other kinds of eou^try^rocl^ and as 
re]|Pres6nting the channels by which the lavas rose "through th^ 
Torridon Sandstone at this place. It is notewofthy that in this 
neighbourhood, e,g. N.E. of Loch CMl na Creag, the lava s 
occasio^lly enclose fragme^ of sandstone. In g^eral the 
lavas the district are remarkably freg from inclusions of any 
kind. 

Another locality whi^h exhibits remarkable relations between 
the lavas and the rocks through which they have been a*upted is 
the northern slope of Greagan Dubha,* the basaltic crags 
immediately north of Beinn Dearg Mhdr (of Strath). Here 
severaf small patches of grit, probably JL^^ssic, are involved in 
the lavas. As they are found up to about 200 feet from the 
base of the lava-group, their presence is not ea 8 il 3 s explained. • 

The thickness and extent of the individual flows is a ^question of 
importance with reference to the hTOOthesis of fissure-eruptions.' 
The evidence on this point is chiefly^ Df an indirect kind, for it is 
not always possible to determine by inspection the actutJ line of 
junction of two flows, and, as has been said, exposures showing 
any considerable total thickness of the lavas are rare. A criterion 
often applicable in other regions, viz. the vesicular or scoriaceous 
character of the upper and lower surfaces ^f a flow, fails us here, 
because the lavas are as a jule vesicular throughou t. • This fact is 
perhaps sufllcient in itself to suggest that the flows ffve thin and 
numerous, and more positive testimony to the same, effect is not 
wanting^ We shall (fcigcribe later the important group of dolerite 
sills which are intruded with remi^kable regularity along the 
bedding of the* lavas. In some places these sills are of small thick- 
ness, and are Intruded at short intpvals in the vertical succession. 
If we assume that the lava betw^n two such sills representjjSii 
each case a single^flow, find that the average thickness oTthe 
flows may be about 20 feet or somewhat less. This is probably an 
over-estimate, for we are scarcely warranted in assuming that every 
divisional surface between the lava-flows has been injected with the 
sill-magma. • • , 

In bne place, as will be shown later, we getf a mbre definite 
insight into the manner in which the great mass of basalts is built' 
up by^nany small overlapping flow% This is Jn An Fhiemn-choire, 
on the northern border of the Ouillins, where we have intercalated 
arfimgf%ht basic lavas a grSup of rhyolitic and dther rocks which 
are very different froip^them. Here it is seen Jbhat th ose acid rock a 
d ovetafl into the b igit pu^l t ff ii,.fAflh inn which proves that the latter, 
as well as the former, avc of vdty complex constitution,, consisting 

* The Ordnance Survey does not plSce the name correctly : on the six^inch 
map the crags are called Odire Gar oh, this name belonging to the corrie on 
the east* 
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of. many comparatively thin ’sheets which rapidly, thin out i|i a 
lateral d^ectibs (see Fig. 9, below), , 

In a^er pUTces, and especially in the Talisker district, ' the 
individual flows may be •picked out by the eflects “bf (wntempo- 
raneous atrlfospheric weathering, which* has produced advanced 
d ecompo^tion ’un tha upper Riirfaffft one flow b efore it was 
covered oy u&otUbr. Here agajnwe find ample confirmation ^f 
the statement that the great thickness and extent of thd basalt 
g]|Oup results only from the superposition-and overlapping of a vast 
number o£ separate flows, each of which is of very insignificant 
dimensions. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

Volcanic Agglomerates, Tuffs, and Conglomfratbs, ^ 

• . 

In this and the three chapters next folFowing we shall describe 
in detail the volcanic rocks of SWe. Departing to some extent for 
convenience from strict •chronological order, we shall tr^t these 
rocks as follows: — First, the pyroclastic accumulations, which, 
though not confined to one horizon, have their principal represen- 
tatives •at the base of the whole series ; Second, the basic lavas 
which make up the greater part of the sucdfession ; and third, the 
trachytk and rhyolitic rocks intdtcalated in th§ fnidst of tj^e 
sequence. While the basic lavas hafe what may b^v termed a 

• regional distribution, and there is no reason other than the • 

geographical one for treating separately those of the Isle of Skye, 
the other rocks enumerated represent purely local episodes 
connected with the special focus of igneous activity of Central 
Skye. This distinction is essential to an understanding of the 
true relationship of the several groups of rocks, and, as already 
intimated, we shall apply it also to the various groups of intrusions 
to be dealt with subsequently. * ^ • 

Disregarding for the present the rhyolitic and trachytic rocks to 
be Seated in Chapter V., one of the most striking feftures of the 
volcanic series of Skye ^aken as a whole is the comparative scarcity of 
fragmental accvmulaiixms. Throughout the greater part of its 
extent, so far as the detailed survey nas gone, the succession of 

* basic lavas is fiund to be almost unbroken by an}^ intercalation of 
volcanic tuff, breccia, or agglomera/:e. Only occasionally, and m 
a rule at a low horizon, do we meet with a thin and inconstant'iT^ 
among the lavas wRich tells of a local outburst of a more energetic 
kind; and only at or near- the actual base of the series do we 
encounter pyroclastic accumulations of any important magnitude 
and extent. The general absence of fragmental V6>lcanic rocks is 
quite ki^accorS with the tranquil welling out of tlib Msi^ftavasated 
material which characterises fissured-eruptions in other countries ; j 
and it is also consistent with what is^known of like cases jtjiat such 
an extensive •and long-continued outpouring of lava should be 
ushc 2 ^>An*by eruptions of if more vigorous and indeed violently 
explosive nature. The vast fissure-eruptions^ of Wyoming and 
Idaho, for example, wVlte preceded by explosfrre outburdts which 
gave rise to the breccia,^ of tlje* Absaroka Range. The extreme 
violence of these early eruptions in Skye is atteste'cl by the 
tumultuous accumulatioi^a of shattered blocks and fragments of 
all sizes, which in two or three pl&ces rest on the Jurassi^ and 
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o^er strata attain a thic^ess of roanjr hundreds of feet. 'We 
ojUiain sdditioi^ evidenee, and alsc soine insight into the natnre 
of thSSe empCiohs, fipom the aetuM vents which are still to ^ 
detected" in more than, one instance.^ It wiM he cohrenient .to 
notice t]^e faigest andtaostamportft^t *(jf these vents before pro- 
ce^ing»to desci;ibe 'the more or. less clearly bedded pyroclastic 
accnmnlations. « o ^ 

The largest afo& of volcanic agglomerate in Skye lies immediately 
couth of the eastern Bed Hills of Strath and nortk-viest of Look 
KUehrist, \hout 2i miles from Broadford. It is bounded on the 
north side by the subsequently intruded granite of Beinn Dearg 
Bheag, etc., and its precise relations to the neighbouring stratified 
rocks, Cambrian limestones and 'Lias, ape in some other places 
obscured^ by (kher intrusions and by faults ; but there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, excluding the narrow strip extending 
north-westward, the agglomerate cannot be regarded as a bedded 
or lenticular mass. The main body breaks abruptly through the 
adjacent strate, and must have, a highly inclined or quasi-vertical 
boundary with 'a roughly cylindrical form (Fig, 4). Its 'extent. 
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Fig. 4. — Sectibn avoss the volcanic vent of Kilchr ist ; showing the volcanic 
agglomerate breaking through a sliarp an^^he of Cambrian limestone, 
and itself invaded by a later intrusion of ^peculiar granopji}^^, full 
of debris ^f gabbro, to be d^cribed later. Scale, inch to a mile. 

measured nort^-eastward from the high-road at Kilbride, is more 
than 2^ miles, but it is clear ^hat its. northern portign has been 
c1!hr\.5* by the subsequent intrvision of the granite, which sharply 
truncates the boundary of the agglomerate as ^own on the map. 
The surface of the mass is broken into small irregular hills, 
rounded, but with a characteristic "‘kngjbby^’ appearance, con- 
trasting equally with the , smooth slope of the granite above 
and the B^ar-4ikg spread of the limestones on the o^positd ^ide of 
the strath (Fig. 5). ^ 

l^e agglomerate forming the large mass* consists of material 
partly volcanic, partly non-volcanic, closely commingled. t)f the 
recognisable eleipents basic lavas are the most abundant) ^ j^y ces 
ranging in size from small fragments to blocks a foot or more in 
diametc^ia and iifrsohie placeo as much as*^flve nr six feek They 
seem in eJn^^^daseB to betderived from the breaking up of preexist? 

^Its true listiw was first recogniskL by Prof. Judd, Quart, 0eoh 
8oe,^ vd. xtx,fp, ^ : 1874. It has been described by Sir A. Tfmte 

JSkKn*9 
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ing masses, true l^ombs not being recognised. Sandstones also 
figure largely among the fragments. Most of them are probably 
from Jurassic rocks, but the Torridonian seenfs also •♦o .be 
represented, sometimes in the form of qu^irtzite. Jurassic shales 
are occasionally found. Other^tocks opcur only sparingly^ and it 
is remarkable that the Cambrian limestones are rarely mat with. 
ThS few pieces of these latter weie found in the western portioi\ 
of the niass only. All these larger elements, usually constituting 
a large proportion of the whole, are embedded in a fino-textured 
matrix of a dull dark green colour. Nowhere is there any 
indicAion of stratification or of any sorting of the coarser and 
finer materials; although there are places where no conspicuous 
fragments meet the eyf, so that the rock might be described 
petrographically as becoming a tuff rather than an agglomerate. 

Embedded in the mass at various spots are patches of basic 
lavas 100 or 200 yards in length, which we cannot suppose to 
have bhen thrown up in an explosion. .T^iey have a lenticular 
shape, and are sometimes bounded^ by lineS which might belaid 



Fig. 6. — Contr aste d outlines of volcanic agglomerate and grfthite, as seen 
from Broadford. ^ 

The low broken hills to the left mark the situation of the SJ^ilchjist vent, and 
are composed of volcai^aggloinerate. The smooth outline of the granite 
is see^ in Beinn Dearg^heag and Beinn na Caillich, •which form part of 
the Red Hill%. In one place on Beinn Aa Caillich this smcibth outline is 
, broken by the outcrop of a large, dyke intersecting the granite. 

* • • 
down on the map as faults, but are not to be traced farther. Tu. 
one place, just N.W. of Meall Ooii^ Trusaidh, a patch of 'rdri^^ 
donian quartzite nearly 100 yards long is included in the same 
fashion. These relatively large enclosed patches must be 
explained by supposing that the _yent 1ms been enlargeiJby 
succe^ssive stages, and that portions of the bounding wall which 
fell in have sometimes escaped destruction by later outlTursts. It 
is important to notice that the lai^e blocks in the agglomerate 
and a (jonsider^^ble proportion of t^e fragmepts of medium size 
must have been derived not from below but f rpm c^ove. They 
cant<4. %lh •the breaking ujf of rocks, now removed, which were 
traversed by the upward prolongation of the funnel. This appears 
from the large amount of ^basalt obviously derived ffom the 
shattering of some old coulee, aud equally frcftn the comppsition of 
the non-volcanic element in th^ agglomerate. As regards the 
latter, the map shows that the vent^ as we now see it, is drilled 
through the Cambrian limestones almost exclusively, touching the 
B 
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Jurassic only for a short distance at the western edge > still 
Jjjirassic rocln are, after basalt, th^^ most important constituent of 
thp «»gglom(5fate, while the limestones are practically not 
represehted. It is cleSr that the Jurassic, sandstone of the 
agglomerate, like much of^the baSp.lt,* came from overlying strata 
now r^oved. The occasional presence of fragments of granite 
^and other acid* igneous rocks, raises a different question, t9 be 
discussed later.^ 

The finely divided material which forms the matrix seems to be 
in the m^in of basaltic composition. In part it may have been 
produced by the mutual concussioii and friction of the blocks and 
fragments, which are now mostly of sub-angular shape; in part it 
probably represents true volcanifi dust thrown up directly by the 
eruptions. To this later origin also we may ascribe many of the 
smaller fragihents of basalt, and especially those having a highly 
vesicular or scoriaceous texture. 

It is interesting tqi^ote the close resemblance between fhe Kil- 
christ vent and that, of similar large dimensions and doubtless of 
the same age‘, m the centra^l part of the Isle of Arran.* • In the 
latter, as rin the former, the enclosed fragments embrace various 
*■ sedimentary as well as igneous rocks; and some of them, including 
patches of large extent, must have fallen into the vent from above. 
There are also, as in Skye, fragments of plutonic rocks identical in 
character with those which at a later epoch were intruded in the 
immediate vicinity. The matrix of the Arran agglomerate con- 
tains much more non-igneous material (quartz-grains, etc.) than 
that of Kilchrist, but, there is the same ultimate base of finely- 
divided basaitic tuff. A curious point of similarity is the fact that 
the Arran vent is surrounded by a partial ring of later intrusive 
rocks, chiedy a granite which in places is greatly modified by basic 
xenoliths. The corresponding phenom^i^a in the case of the 
Kilchrist vept wiW be described in their place below (Ohap. XI.). 

Of the material ejected from the great Kilchrist vent over the sur- ^ 
rounding countigr but scanty relics remain, owing to ^he subsequent 
ifl^sion of granite and to the extensive erosion which has affected 
the whole district in later tiiiies. A strip of bedded agglomerate, 
however, runs along the south-vrestern border of the granite, and 
is continuous on the map with the agglomerate filling the vent. It 
ov erlies Jurassic st r^^^ with-only a small thickness of basalt inter- 
vening. Its full thickness ‘ is not seen, owing to i^s beii\g cut off 
by the gr&mtej'^but its evident prolongation northward, alflng the 
western case of Creagan Dubhft, is at first some hundreds .of feet 
thick, r&pidly thinqing away^ It probably did not extend much 
farther, and, as Sir A. Geikie has pointed out, at All Camach, in 
the Strathaird peninsula, only two mfles west of the 
series of basaltic layas rests directly on the^Jurassic. The relics of 
volcanic tocks enclosed in the granit^^on the N.E. side of Beinn na 
Caillich ppve in like ifianner that^he agglomerate has not extended 

* Peach anS Odnn, Quart, Joum, Otol, Soc.^ vol. Ivii., pp. 226-229 : 1901 ; 
Gunn, The Geology of North Arra^i (Mem Geol: Sur. Scot), pp. 79-83 ; and 
Hark^**, ibid.^ pp. J03, 104 : 1903. 
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more* than \\ mile from the vent in a northerly direction. This- 
rapid thinning away of very tHck accumulations of volcanic^agglg- 
merate is quite in accord with what is seen elsewhere in the dia^ricrf;; 
and the outburst thus indicated, the ehfliest manifestation of 
volcanic activity in this neighbpfirhood^ may»well have b%en one of 
important magnitude. That activity was renewed at this vjnt at a 
late? time is not improbable in itselff and seems necessary to account ^ 
for the profusion of basalt blocks and fragments tn the volcanic 
pipe ; but any direct evidence of such later eruptions in the form of* 
bedded agglomerates has been destroyed by erosion. analogy 
we ma^ infer that the chief outbursts we^e comprised within the 
earlier part of the volcanic period. 

Another locality in Skve wher^ the actual form and relations of a 
volcanic vent are parti^ly displayed is on the Sownd o f Soay. 
Along this part of the coast-section the base of the volcanic series 
rises above sea-level, and for some distance a strip of Mesozoic 
strata ihtervenes between the basalts ancj ^he underlying Torri- 
donian. It is of special interest as one of the few places in the 
Westerrf Isles where deposits of Cfreta.ceous age are* to be seen. 
This strip of coast was surveyed by Mr Clough, who ha4 supplied 
the notes which follow. It will be seen that this vent is of much ' 
smaller dimensions than that of Kilchrist. Its position is marked 
bjr a small mass of agglomerate about 700 yards west of the mouth 
of Allt nan Leac, beneath the basalts, which pass over it unbroken. 

‘‘ It i^ about 40 yards broad, and has nearly vertical boundaries, 
both on the west and on the east. In all probability it belongs to a 
small volcanic vent or blowhole, which hj^ broken through the 
adjacent Cretaceous and Liassic beds .... The materials in this 
agglomerate comprise blocks of soft red sandstone, some of them 
broken and angular and several yards long, which* are^ probably of 
Cretaceoijs age ; also rn^py lumps of chert, containing sponge spi- 
cules and foraminiferae like those in th<5 Cretaceods charts found in 
^situ near at hand, and a few pieces of quartzite and soft green sand- 
stone. Some fif the pieces of chert contain red ^es, the nature 
of which has not been determined. • N o fra gments of igneous rock 
were noticed ; but, ^besides the basalt which overlies the agg'Wffiei'- 
ate, there were an extensive sheet of basalt at the bottom and a 
thin basalt dyke at the west side.” 

On the east side of the mass just described is a bedded agglome- 
rate underlying the basalts and possibly ejected*from the same 
vent, though the occurrence of fragment s of ig neous rodk* presents 
an interesting point of difference. * “ It is in places 20 feet thick, ^ 
but in others only two or three feet,^r even ngt represenJbfd at all. 
In it are noticed many pieces of highly vesicular decomposed 
igifCx^.’::l*of;k and others of*Torridonian grit, red* sandstone, and 
limestone, the two last-mentioned rocks havipg apparently been 
derived from Cretaceous and* Liassic *beds like those which occur 
below. The agglomerajbe is kifiected with Various thii\ irregular 
squirts of basalt ; and in one inaceessible cliff there is a remarkable 
aggregation of pieces of limeston^ some of them six feet long, 
lying in a matrix which seemed from below as if it ipight be b^isalt.” 
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It is clear that the explosive outburst to which these accumula- 
tions of coarse agglomerate are to A)e attributed belongs to the very 
earlfaot stag6'of volcanic activity at this place. The occurrence of 
fragmefats of fossiliferpus Mesozoic rocks recalls the large volcanic 
vent of Arran, which has preserved, in •^the same way the only direct 
evidenee^of the^ former existence in that island of Rhmtic, Liassic, 
. and Cretaceous strata. © 

r We pass to those pyroclastic accumulations which, in contradis- 
tinction to the contents of the vents, we have called bedded. By 
this term we do not imply the existence of a visible stratifitjd dis- 
position, but merely that the deposits in question occupy a (^nite 
hoiizonJn the volcanic successionj.usually at or near the base of the 
series. ^They have, as a rule, an evidently lenticular shape, some- 
times thinning away rapidly from a central point. 

The bedded agglomerate seen on the south-west and west border 
of the eastern Red ^iUs of Strath has already been mentioned, 
and calls for no detailed description. Generally speaking it 
consists of a dull green n^atrix of basaltic composition ehclosing 
abundant 'fragments of lava. Comparing it with the agglomerate 
" of the great vent close by^ we miss the large basalt blocks and 
the profusion of sandstone fragments which characterise the latter ; 
a circumstance which might be anticipated after the remarks made 
above. 

Farther to the north-east, near the high-road which there follows 
the coast-line, in a strip of country much broken by faults, we find 
certjjin agglomerates which are worthy of passing remark. Their 
relations are obscured by intrusions as well as by faulting ; and a 
further difpculty, experienced also in some other parts of the 
district, arises ' from brecciation due to mechanical causes. For 
instance, a rock on the shore north-east of flreag Strollamus, taken 
at first as ^ volcanic agglomerate composed of acid igneous rocks, 
proved upon closer examination to be merely a crushed and brecci- 
ated granite ^.e Plate VII.}, and specimens fro in several other 
lafg-lities gave a like result, while others did not permit of any 
certain conclusion. Nevertheless, the existeqpe of agglomerates 
containing abundant fragments of acid rocks is easily established, 
these being in places free from any efiects of crushing, especially 
when they are caught up as patches in the gabbro and granite of the 
district. One specimen sliced [6836] shows numerpus irregularly 
shaped li‘igmerfts of pink granophyre, up to an inch or'^two in 
diameter, set in a dark greenish grey matrix. The matrix itself is 
chiefly (tf^acid material aIso,<|With abundant chip^of felspar and 
minute rock-fragments ; but there is also some admixture of basic 
tuff-material, b^^sides a few recognisable fragments* o¥JioAjalt. 
Rocks of this type, containing granite, ^anophyre, etc., occur 
at several localities. a 

An areiwof volcanic hgglomerat6 and tuff, with an extent of more 
than one iflile and a half, is seen in the upper parts of Coire 
Coinnich and Coire na Seilg, a^d forms the north-western spur of 
Beligo. Its original relations are nowhere displayed, except to the 
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north-eaat of Belig^here it dips under the basaltic lav^s. Farther 
west it is covered oy gabbro, Aid everywhere it .i^\indertein by 
granite, both of later age. It seems highly probable, Tiowevef^bat 
the upper and lower surfaces t)f the lenticular mass have |heinselves 
determined in great part tHe hfirizons^at which the two glutonio 
roc^s were intrudelQ ; so that little of the ag^omprate is «ut off, 
and the qiaximum thickness seen,%ome 1000 or 1200 feet, repre-, 
sents approximately the original total. Where thickest, the material 
consists of the usual dirty-green matrix enclosing abundant frag-» 
ment^ which range in size up to blocks of more than two feet in 
diameter. In addition to basalt, gabbroi is extremely abundant, 
while in scftne parts quartz-porphyry and granite are well repre- 
sented. In places the agglomeralte gives way to a grey tuff of acid 
composition without conspicuous fragments. It Js especially 
noticeable that the large fragments become fewer as the deposit 
thins out westward and dies away (or is obliquel}’' cut off) on the 
ridge of Garbh-bheinn. • • 

The other principal mass of volcanic agglomerate aqd tuff in the 
district is exposed above Strath na Creifcheach in tHh slope leading 
up to Druim an Eidhne, This also is overlain by gaTibro and ^ 
underlain by granite, but in this cas«3 the intrusive rocks have 
evidently cut into the agglomerate much more than in the former, 
amd what is left probably does not adequately represent the original 
dimensions. The broad spread occupying the rough slope to the 
north-west of Loch na Creitheach has a diameter of about a mile 
and a thickness of probably 300 or 400 feet ; in addition, a narrow 
strip extends for another mile just below tlie gabbro of an 

Eidhne. The greater part of the mass may fairly be termed 
agglomerate, since it contains abundant fragment^ of wious sizes 
set in a greyish green or dull green matrix of finer material (Plate I.). 
Among 4he fragments#gabbro figures largely, as well as basalt. 
In places we find instead of aggloflierate a fine-te«tured tuff, 
.thoroughly compacted, with conspicuous bands of darker and 
lighter grey. ^Vom the irregular distribution of this tuff, and the 
conflicting dips which it shows, it sljpms probable that it has be^n 
broken up by sometoutburst from below or by an uneven SCTtlihg 
down, suggesting that the actual vent of eruption is concealed 
below. The agglomerate is not perceptibly less coarse Jn the 
narrow strip along Druim an Eidhne than in the broad area below; 
and the same remark applies to an isolated patch* j qijafter of a 
mile wide and more than a mile in ^length wholly enclose^ in the 
gabbro' farther west. Here the pieces of gabbro and basalt are ^ 
sometimes three or four feet across. • These facts may betaken to 
indicate ^that*the agglomerate actually seen is onhjr the relics of a 
more extensive mass. 

It may be noted, witlvut going further into detail, that numerous 
small patches of agglomeratef breccia, and tuff occur entangled in 
the gabbro throughout tlfe OuilKns, often in aliighly metamorphosed 
state. They occur not only near^he boundary of the gabbro area, 
but far in the interior, and at various altitudes. The highest 
summit of all, for example, is formed by a metamorphosed volcanic 
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breccia.* Many of these patches are associated with basaltic lavas, 
b|it otherwise their original relations are lost. All these pyroclastic 
ro/^lfti in the fnountains seem to be of basic composition ; the recog- 
nisable 'fragments are pf basalt and often abundant gabbro. 

Although the relicar of the volcataic rocks in the mountain tract 
are se^sered* from their original associations, the structure of the 
.great gabbro mass in which «they have been entangled, to be 
described later j^'permits us to assert that the disturbance caused by 
#its intrusion was restricted within certain limits. We cannot 
suppose that the small patches of volcanic breccia and agglogierate 
now seen high up in th^ northern and western Cuillins have been 
brought up from the base of the whole volcanic series. These 
patches must belong to various diorizon^ in that series ; and we 
learn tlmt eimlosive eruptions, though not equal in magnitude and 
violence to the earliest ones, recurred at various epochs among the 
fissure-eruptions of bagic lavas. These small outbursts were princi- 
pally confined to wh^t®is now the mountain-district. Here the 
earliest paroxysmal erflptions \^re chiefly concentrated, and attained 
their greatest violence, and# here too minor eruptions of like type 
^ were resuhied locally and occasionally during the volcanic period. 
The area which was subs^uently to be affected by the great 
plutonic intrusions was already marked out as a special centre of 
igneous activity. 

It is highly probable from the observed field-relations that tlie 
two last-mentioned large masses of volcanic agglomerate, that of 
Coire Choinnich and Coire na Seilg and that of Druim an Eidlme 
and na Creitheach, mark the sites of concealed volcanic 

vents similar to that of Loch Kilchrist and perhaps not inferior in 
size. Thisjappears from the lenticular forms of the masses, whicli 
reach a great thickness in the centre and rapidly thin away in 
every direction. It is suggested equally the large size of many 
of the enclosed blocks and, we may add, by the ocgurrence among 
the other fragments of pieces of plutonic rocks, often in great 
abundance. There are, however, in Skye fragmental volcanic 
acjjui^lations, seemingly rermrte from any large vent, which have 
a mofc decidedly bedded habit, and do not thin away so rapidly. 
These show in many places an evident stratification, though usually 
of a rude kind. They do not enclose such large blocks as are 
found in the localities already noticed, and the fragments in them 
do not gresent«the same variety, gabbro and graniXe in particular 
being absSnt. • 

The best example of those fruly bedded tuffs and agglomerates 
is that ^^osed along the coaafc between Portree and ihe Brcm. Sir 
A. Geikie estimates its maximum thickness at aboiJt 200 feet on 
the south side df Portree Harbour, buf it is usually mu(?h mss. * It 
is probably continuous at the same horizop, at or near the base of 
the whole volcanic series, to' as far ao Eilean Tioram at least, four 
miles S.SiE. from the ‘former locality; buh in this neighbourhood it 
is only a few feet thick. The section at Camas Bto, Portree 

♦This point, Sgiur Alaisdair, 3276 feet, is not named on the Ordnance 
map .\it is 200 yards N.E. by E. from the summit of Sgiur Sghmain. 
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Harbour, is shown on Fig. 6. The general mass of the rock is a 
basic tuff of a dull dirty-green colour or, in the uppqf part, fed aud 
ferruginous, probably from contemporaryeous weathering, ’^bis 
deeply weathered rock recalls in its general appearance some of 
the volcanic clays of Antriifi. • * A spe«imeif from Leac Agauinha, 
examined by Mr flayer, yielded about 30 pflr cpnt. of 3umina. 
In the upper part of the Camas Bhn section conspicuous enclosed, 
fragments are scattered only sparingly, but lower down they are 
more numerous, and include blocks of several inches ^iameter# 
Beddipg more or less evident in the finer portion of the accumu- 



lation ; and even in the coarser, which may be termed agglomerate, 
a certain stratification is apparent in the distribution of the enclosed 
blocks. The blocks and smaller fragments consist almost, if not 
quite, wholly ef basaltic rocks, some compact but ifl^ny scpriaceous, 
vesicufar, amygdaloidal, or pumiceous. Only one specimen was 
examined microscopically. “ The slice [6662] shows it tolbe essen- 
“ tially a bro\TO glass with only occasional mioroscopic ciij^stals of a 
“ Ijasic plagidclase. It has Jbeen highly vesicular, and the vesicles 
“ are now nlled by various secondary products, including a chloritic 
“ mineral, nearly colouiiJess and singly.refracting in thin section, and 
“ a zeolite.”* ^ At one locality on the coast of Portree Harbour larger 
enclosed blocks occur, ftnd Sir *A. Geikie places here the vent of 
eruption. We have not traced the deposit in thrf northward 
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direction. Large blocks are sometimes found in places where the 
accumulation, is of small thicknessc* they occur, for instance, up to 
a’fojit in diarfieter on the shore at Eilean Tioram. Here, too, are 
broken «eams of coal, twb or three inches thicl^ in the agglomerate, 

a feature Observed at some other lecalkies. 

• • 

It is necessai^ here to make,some remark on the occurrence of 
*gahhro and grarMe as fragments in the volcanic agglomerates of the 
large vents. All these pyroclastic accumulations are demonstrably 
much older than any gabbro or granite intrusions seen in Skye. 
The conclusion is inevitable that there exists, or has existed, in this 
district an earlier suite of plutonic rocks, both gabbro and granite, 
lohich have nowhere been brought ti^ light erosion. Any data con- 
cemingjihese concealed plutonic masses, otlier than the proofs of 
their existence, are naturally scanty, but are not entirely lacking. 
Firstly, we find that they were petrographically the prototypes of 
the later plutonic ma'sges, which we can observe directly in the 
same district. The gabbros are not distinguishable from those 
which build tlii* Cuillins ; ^he acid rocks are hornblende-p^ranites 
and granophyres identical in characters with those forming the 
• Red Hills, and having similar spherulitic, felsitic, and porphyritic 
modifications in places. Airther, fragments of these rocks are 
nowhere found, so far as our observations go, in the breccias aivl 
agglomerates occurring outside the mountain tract ; which suggests 
that the areal distribution of the earlier concealed plutonic piasses 
has a general correspondence with that of the later and exposed 
ones^^iSSSe may even fxtend this remark to the gabbro and the 
graiA^e sevei;ally, for each is found in the agglomerates only in the 
neighbourhood of visible intrusions of its own kind: gabbro 
fragments Sje ifhver found in the eastern Red Hills, nor granite 
fragments in the Cuillins ; while in the Cpjre Choinnich j^nd Belig 
patch, on the bof der-line between the Red Hills and the gabbro 
mountains, both rocks are represented. Finally, it is of interest to ^ 
find in this last-named locality many fragments of'gabbro veined 
by granite; from which we may infer that in the earlier, as in the 
latiff^iite of plutonic rocks tlie basic rock preceded the acid one 
in order of formation. . 

Among the basaltic rocks which occupy the extensive tract to 
the west and noypth of the Cuillins, pyroclastic accumulations play 
but a ve/y'irfsi^nificant part. In the area mapped there are indeed 
only thr^e or four localities thit require notice. One of these is 
Sghrr an^Duine, on the coajt between Loch Brittle an^ Loch 
Eynort, where a small patch of volcanic agglomerate ifl seen. Since 
it forms the top* of a practically vertital cliff of 600 fteC, and' is 
covered by drift, it§ actual relations are not, easily made out ; but 
its lateral extension is not more tl^in about 200 yards, and its 
maximum j^hickness pethaps 60 or 6Q feet, its form being apparently 
lenticular. • The material is wholly basaltic, including subangular 
blocks up to a foot or more in diameter. Two other occurrences 
are to^be noted between Loch*Eynort and Talisker. One is on 
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Beinn Bhreac, theliighest point in this part of the plateau country. 
The summit is formed by a patch of volcanic aggleifterat^, some 
300 yards long, composed of small basalt fragments*4ivith soiaa^ up 
to six inches diameter, often rounded, in ^n iron-stained* matrix. 
The other locality is the conspipftous hijl named PreshalTBeg, about 
a mile and a half «outh of Talisker. 'This hill is built of a fine 
grcftip of columnar dolerite sills, te be noticed in*a later chapter,^ 
and immediately under these occurs a bed of volcanic agglomerate.* 
Although probably not more than 25 feet thick, it can be trace^ 
right round the base of the hill, which is about 800 yitds long. 
The best exposures are on the north side.. The fragments are all 
of basalt, some as much as a foot in diameter, but mostly smaller. 
They are subangular or ,sometin^s well rounded, especially in the 
case of the larger blocks. Although this agglomerate aeems to 
have more of the form of a continuous bed than some others, it 
certainly does not extend far : Preshal More, barely a mile to the 
north, •is made by the same group of ^^umnar sills, but the 
agglomerate below has disappeai;pd. In* all these pyroclastic 
accumulations outside the mountain j:ract no single fragment of 
gabbro or granite has been found : the material consists’ wholly of 
volcanic rocks. This is in marked cqptrast with the agglomerates * 
of the Cuillins and the Eed Hills, and also with the deposits, not 
purely of pyroclastic origin, which we proceed to discuss. 

TliQ last fragmental rocks to be noticed in this place are volcanic 
conglomerates^ and these, within the area surveyed, have a very 
restricted occurrence. A good place to study them is ab«w?’^ :^o or 
three hundred yards north-east of Glen Brittle House, where they 
occur interbedded among the basaltic lavas a short distance up the 
two small burns which unite near the sheep-fold.* A small cliff- 
section ihows conglon^ates with intercalated beds of laminated 
fine tuff, lying^nearly horizontally. I*i the uppet part the pebbles, 

, with diameters up to two or three inches, are of basaltic lava, 
sometimes aniygdaloidal, sandstone, and exceptionally granite. In 
the lower part the}^ are sometimes more than six inches in diameter, 
and are chiefly o^, fine-grained grey gabbro and grit. ^Spft^the 
pebbles have a thoroughly rounded shape, and are undoubtedly 
waterworn. They are thickly set in a greyish fine-textured matrix, 
apparently al)asic tuff. The whole group has no great thickness, 
and cannot bew followed far along the outcrop ; being obliquely cut 
off both ways by the gabbro, which, as seen in^'Allt Coire na 
Banachdich, near the foot-bridge, lias greatly metamorpKosed the ^ 
conglcinerate.* The same rocks, Jiowever, ^re seen in Allt a’ 
Mhuillin, the* next burn to the south, with a thickness of over 100 
feet, thcJii^h the top is cut off by the gabbro. They reappear half 
a mile further, again op the border of the gabbro, the pebbles here 
being almost wholly of sandstone. These three localitfes are in 
a N.N.W.-S.S.E. line, the laat^nd highesf being SOOJeet above 
sea-level. This conglomerate has not been certainly detected else- 
where, except as a small patch enclosed in the gabbro of Coire 
Labain a mile farther east. 
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The curiously limited distribution of this cohglomerate and the 
well-w 9 .m form of the pebbles point to the conclusion that we have 
h^re^a portiftti an old river-channel contemporaneous with the 
basaltio lavas ; and this is in accord* with the various facts which 
lead us to assign <a subaerial origin to the whole volcanic 
group. ; It is also to be remarked that in the Isle of 
Ganna, only 13 miles to the, south-west, fcJir A. 6eikie*^has 
Tound clear evidence of a powerful river which flowed westward 
over the lava-plains from a source in the mountains of Inverness- 
shire. The Glen Brittle conglomerate does not, like those of 
Ganna, contain pebbles, of rocks foreign to the island ; but its 
pebbles are largely of rocks which, it is almost certain, could not be 
exposed to erosion in the neighbourhood at the date of the con- 
glomerate ; viz. the Jurassic and possibly Torridonian sandstones, 
which were already buried, and the earlier gabbro and granite, 
which have never been brought to light. The pebbles then must 
be derived at second hand, though almost contemporaneously, from 
a volcanic agglomerate or froni more than one such source ; a con- 
clusion arrived (at also by Sir A. Geikie for the local pebbleS in the 
Ganna conglomerates. That the materials reached Glen Brittle 
from some source to the east is quite in accord with what we have 
already seen of the petrographical characters of the agglomerates. 
That there are here no pebbles from still farther east is accountod 
for by the stream being a small one, possibly a tributary of the river 
of Ganna. 

Another equally interesting but less easily accessible occurrence 
is seeii Jft^the cliff a little south of Dunan Earr an Sguirr, between 
Loclf^Brittl^ and Loch Eynoi*t. Here the little ravine of Allt 
Geodh’ a’ Ghamhna shows a section some 30 feet in height with the 
following supce^ion, in descending order : 

Basaltic lavas, with sills, above. of »* 

Coal-seam,* ... c^.. ... 0 — 3 in. 

Pale yellowish grey coarse tufl’, * 1 ft. 

Coal-seam, ... ... ... ... -0 — Sin. ' 

CongloihtJii’ate with tuff matrix, ... ... — 7 ft. 

Dull yellowish grey tuff without pebbles, with 
impure coal-seam (6 to 8 inches) in lowe^* 
part, h — 7 ft. 

Conglomerate with tutf matrix, ... ... ... 5 — 6 ft. 

Tuft’, as before, without pebbles, ... ... 2^ — 3 ft. 

Conglomerate with tuff matrix, about 9 ft. 

Basaltic kivas, with sillJi, below. e 

‘ ^ ‘ ^ c 

All the pebbles are well rolled. In the highest band of .conglo- 
merate they are closely set, ^jand range up to 4 or 6 inches in 
diameter,' consisting in about equal proportions of ‘granite (with 
felsite) and a reddish quartzose grit (? Torridonian). In the two 
lower bands of copglomerate the pebbles range up to 10 or 12 
inches in diameter, and are almost alj[ of tUe grit. Here there is a 
rather larger proportion of matrix^, and Jhe conglomerate passes 
rather irregularly into the tuff devoid of pebbles. 

* Qvart. Journ. Geol, Soc.^ vol. U\, pp. 354-373 : 1896. Similar ftuviatile 
conglopieraten occip* at Fionn-chro in Hum and on the coast W. of Carsaig in 
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One other locality may be mentioned where conglomerates occur 
among the lavas. This is in ^he neighbourhood oft LochoOiiil^na 
Oreig, a little west of Creag Strollamus^ and abou&^l^ mile-^qrth 
of Beinn na Oaillieh. The« conglomerateg occur at two horizons, 
but both very near the basQ^f the group, which hSre rests on 
Torridon Sandstone. There seems to be no difficulty in supposing 
thJt thg sandstone pebbles, whieh form the most conspicuous 
element of the deposit, were in this case deriv^ from the near 
vicinity. They range up to as much as a foot in diameter. It 
very^interesting to find that in this locality, situated to 2he east of 
the central mountains, the conglomerates contain no fragments of 
gabbro, while they do contain abundantly in places fragments of 
granite and other acid rocks, s«me porphyritic, similar to those of 
later date in the immediate vicinity. These are found/® together 
with abundant basalt, in the conglomerate of the higher horizon, 
exposed in and near Allt an Doire. The lower conglomerate, seen 
near ttie tarn, is wholly of Torridon sand^one pebbles with very 
little matrix. 

The various pyroclastic accumulations in the vicinity of the large 
plutonic intrusions exhibit very marked effects of thermal meta* 
morphism^ and this is notably the case where patches of these rocks 
are completely enveloped in the gabbro of the Cuillins or the granite 
of the Red. Hills. A summary account of these metamorphic 
phenomena will suffice in this place. 

The fine-textured basic tufis and the matrix of the volcanic agglo- 
merates show in the more altered examples a partial re^.T^^"s^llisa- 
tion. Perhaps the most characterictic change, however, is the pro- 
duction of minute flakes of brown mica, and this is ^often found 
in an early stage of the metamorphism.* * A* slice [7463] 
may sbow little angular red-brown patches, which are chips 
of lava, and pwe their colour to a^dense ag^egate of minute 
biotite-flakes of metamorphic origin. Where fragments of felspar- 
crystals are enclosed in the tuff, they often have JSb'-very limpid ap- 
pearance, as if cleared by the heat from their minute inclusions. 
The inclusions wjiicli they do contain are of relatively l«ifge®size 
and of rounded shape. 

The metamorphism of the distinct rock-fragments in the agglo- 
merates needs no description in this place, since the alterations 
produced in .the several rocks will -be described in succeeding 
chapters. The pieces of basalt, for instance, showT^tfie^same meta- 
morphic changes that will be detailed below under the head of the® 
basaltic lavas^ including the conversion of zeolites to felspars in the 
amygdules ahd the frequent production of hornblende. The gabbro- 
fragmentfi exhibit uralitisS,tion of the augite and other familiar 
effects. Fragments pf Liassic grits^ when highly metamorphosed, 
are converted into quartzites with various accessory minbrals, such 
- , • ’ . 

* The uhenomena are generally coi^parable with those descri]/ed in andesitic 
and basaltic tuffs of Lower Palaeozoic age near the Shap granite in Westmor- 
land. See Barker and Marr, Quart, ^ourn. Oeol. Soc,, vol. xlvii., pp. 299, 
300 : 1891 ; and vol. xlix., p. 361, PI. xvii., Fig. 5 : ISOJ. 
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as biotite, zoisite, and perhaps sillimaiiite. These and some other 
ph^enomena nlay be well studied 4n the metamorphosed volcanic 
conglomerate fteen in Allf Coire Banachdich, about 300 yards above 
the Gleil Brittle road and just below af small foot-bridge. 

• C • 

In cansequence (5f mechanical disturbances Of a later date the 
yolcanic agglomerates seem irf some places to have s^fferea a 
considerable dd^ree of ci'ushing and brecciation; but, from the 
nature of these accumulations, it is Hot often possible to obtain 
very satisfactory evidence. It is very clear in a few places, vhere 
considerable strips of basalt and other rocks occur enclosed in the 
agglomerate. A good instance is seen in the upper part of the 
Allt Leth-pheiginne glen, to the north of Kilbride. Here an 
enclosed •strip of the basaltic lavas, 70 or 80 yards wide and more 
than 200 yards in length, is brecciated throughout. Immediately 
to the south is a similar strip of felsite or fine granophyre, also 
brecciated and crushed, f Other instances might be cited, bu^lb there 
is always some doubt ‘ as to how far the shattering of these 
enclosed patekeS may be referable to the epoch of the agglomerate 
itself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Basic Lavas : General Petrography. 

• 

We have now to consider more particularly the basic lavas, 
which are incomparably the inost important products of the 
volcanic phase of activity, and in many respects constitute the 
most important group in the whole suite of Tertiary igneous rocks 
in our area. Their field-relations and their place in the succession 
have been sufficiently discussed. We ha'\je*^8een that in order of 
time they immediately follow the principal wolcanic agglomerates 
and tuffs, and that probably with little or no interval, for in 
places fragmental accumulations are intercalated in the lower part 
of the lava group. These, however, a^ least outside the mountain 
tract, are of small extent and importance, and the most striking 
feature of the group is the great succession of basic lavas, broken, 
as a rule, only by innumerable intrusive sills of later date. The 
lavas rest then on the bedded volcanic agglomerates and tuffs 
where these occur; but in most places where the base is seen it 
reposes directly upon the old pre-Tertiary land-surf-o^ We 
proceed to describe the essential petrographical characters of the 
basic lavas, reserving for the following chapter an account of the 
subsequent changes which they have undergone undear the opera- 
tion of v{jrious agencies ^ 

We have to remark at the outset ^hat the jfublished descrip- 
tions of these basaltic lavas in Skye, and presumably in other 
parts of the British Tertiary province, require to be read with 
some discrimination, owing to the fact that the great prevalence of 
sill-formed intrusijpns in the lava ^roup has not hithertiKlDeen 
sufficiently recognised. It is highly probable that for this reason 
the dolerite sills, of later date, have sometimes been treated as 
constituent parts of the succession of lavas. These sills, as we 
shall show hei;eafter, not only make up a large part of the total 
thickness, but form all the salient features of the ^afeSu country 
(see Pig. 79, below). Except where good sections are exposed in 
some pI* the stipams, it is possible walk nyiny miles»bver the 
peat-clad moors without seeing anything of the lavas, and a 
collectiofl >Df specimens maHe in such a traverse might include 
only sill-rocks. In a better selected locality a considerable pro- 
portion of the intrusive rocljs would* still be collected Vith the 
extrusive. • • • • • 

The lavas are constantly of fkie texture, and in most places, 
though not everywhere, amygdalojdal. The sills, on the other 
hand, usually show a more evidently crystallrqje textur^ and 
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rarely exhibit any conspicuous amygdaloidal character. The 
ophitic structure is much more coiramonly met with in the latter 
roQjc* than imthe former^ though it does not aflFord a conclusive 
test. Professor Judd has stated* that ‘‘ophitic varieties . . . . 
abound in,* thpiigh they are not* confined to, intinisive rock&; 
while rQcks of granwlitic st/ucture .... are especially abundant 
/imong the lavas.” In a later memoirf he speaks of the ophStic 
structure as orfe “characteristically exhibited by the ‘‘basaltic 
Javas of Western Scotland.” The former quotation expresses 
what is also the result of our own observations. The o^hitic 
structure is certainly fqpnd in many of the lavas, but it is not 
characteristic of them as a group. 

As seen in the field or in hand-specimens, only a small proportion 
of the lavas show conspicuous porphyritic crystals. The greater 
part of the rocks are amygdaloidal, the vesicular cavities, now 
occupied by zeolites, chlorites, calcite, quartz, etc., being usually 
from ^ to J inch lopg though smaller ones are also found, and 
exceptionally some as much gs two or three inches long. The 
smaller are often nearly spherical ; the larger are ovoid. The 
contents of these amygdules will be considered below. The 
largest ones often have a vac/int space in the interior, into which 
some of the secondary minerals project with good crystal-faces ; 
but the vesicles of moderate and small size are rarely or nev^^* 
empty except from the destruction of their contents by weather- 
ing. The general mass of the rock is never of coarse texture. 
The freshest examples show a finely crystalline appearance and a 
nearly tikek colour ; the more altered rocks are of dull aspect, 
with a dark-grey or greenish-grey tint, and more advanced 
decay may obscure the character of the rock further by a develop- 
ment of chloWtic and ferruginous matter. The more amygdaloidal 
varieties are usually the more decompose(J. Olivine, ev,en when 
present in some abundance, is rarely to be detected by eye : in 
this respect the rocks differ from many European basalts and 
also from many pf the basaltic dykes of Skye. 

Although, as we have intin>ated, the lava series includes rocks 
wifli ^ considerable range of ‘composition, frorp thoroughly basic 
types, often rich in olivine, to andesites, sometimes of highly 
felspathic nature, we have found it impossible to distinguish the 
several types systematically in the field and so to subdivide the 
group on the map. It had been hoped that the djfficulty might 
be mastered' b^ making use of the specific gravity of the* rocks, 
which, with Walker’s balance, can be estimated without great 
labour. "In practice^ this has pot been found to afford a sufficient 
criterion, although it enables us to, separate the most basic types 
on the one hand and some of the leist basic on the othbr. The 
amygdaloidal varieties, which prevail almost^ everywhere, must in 
all cases be rejected. Even in compact non-amygdaloidal rocks 
the same , secondary \3hange3 which arer partly answerable for 
the monotenoiis uniformity of,, appearance have often altered 

* Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc , vol. xH\, p. 75 : 1886. 
t Journ, Qeol. Soc., vol. xlv., 195 : 1889. 
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the density very sensibly, and in a manner for which, we cannot 
make allowance. It may be Remarked, however, ,lhat of lavas 
without conspicuous amygdules and not greatly defeompo^se<?tke 
majority have specific gravilSes between a-80 and S’OQ, with an 
average of about 2’90. Ten speffimens ^ut of seventy gave .figures 
above 3’00, the Mghest being 3*11.^ Those* which felf below 
2*8(f inclijde no doubt most of whaf might fairly be named augite-* 
andesites, which are apparently not very numerous ; but they 
certainly include also some truly basic lavas of which th% density® 
has b^n reduced by partial decay. 

There are no earlier published chemical analyses of the basic 
lavas of Skye, and this seems to be true also of the whole British 
Tertiary ‘‘ province.” Streng’s * Analysed rocks from Fingal’s Cave 
in Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway in Antrim may peAaps be 
lavas, but are more probably sills. An average example of the 
Skye basaltic lavas was selected for analysis, and Dr Pollard 
obtained the result given below. The rock fresh, and contained 
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100-08 

Specific gravity 

- 

- 
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Olivine-Basalt lava [8185], near bridge over Allf J’i^pjifhuachd, 
Drynoch : anal. W. Pollard, Sn^mmary of Progress Q^ol. Sur. 
for 1899, p. 174. The rock contains only a fey small 
amygdules, which are included in the material analysed. It 
cojisistS of olivine-grains with only incipient serpentinisa- 
tion* magnetite either in imperfect octahedra or enwrapping 
the felspar, labra^orite in crystals of tabular habi^ parallel 
to the brachypinacoidjWith albite-lamellation, and granules 
of augite, very jmle in ^*slice, with* occasionally a little 
chloritic alteration. (See Plate XVII., Fig. 3, A*.) 


*Pogg- Ann,y vol. xc., p. 114 : 1853. 
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only infrequent amygdules, and those of small ^size. The analysis 
sljows it to*be a ^thoroughly basic fock, rich in iron, magnesia, and 
lipa^. As compared wjth other basalts of like silica-percentage, 
howeveV, there is perhaps a slight deficiency of,magnesia. Probably 
analyses of some of the othor basailtjc davas of our area would show 
a moret marked deficiency in magnesia with a correspondingly high 
, figure for the iron-oxides ; for in some examples which must Be of 
thoroughly baSic composition olivine is wanting, and magnetite 
^unusually abundant. A noticeable point in the analysis given is 
the rather high content of titanic acid. ^ 

Sir J. Norman Lock 5 ^r has made a spectroscopic examination 
of tliis and several others of the basic igneous rocks of Skye, taking 
photographs of the arc-spectra between silver poles ; and he has 
very kisdly placed these photographs at our disposal, after iden- 
tifying a number of the lines shown. They reveal the presence of 
some elements not usually estimated in chemical analyses. In 
addition to the comn^uer constituents, the spectrum of tfhis lava 
shows strong chromiuln lines ^nd distinct lines of titanium and 
vanadium, whBe strontiiim.is more faintly indicated. • 

The percentage mineral composition of the rock cannot bo 
calculated without further fknowledge of the composition of the 
several minerals, and in particular of the augite. If this were 
assumed to be a diopside, we should have about 54 per cent, ^f 
labradorite, 29 of augite, 9 of olivine, and 8 of iron-ores (largely 
titano-magnetite). Since the augite is probably an aluminous one, 
the proportion of that mineral must be greater than that thus 
fouij^ and the proportion of felspar less. Apatite amounts to about 
0*2 per cenU of the rock. 

The minerals just enumerated are the constituent minerals of 
this group «f rocks in general, with the reservation, however, that 
olivine is often wanting. In a few ca§es we find rhombic 
pyroxene in addition to tha monoclinic. Further' there are the 
secondary minerals, of which a long list might be made out. We 
proceed to notion briefly the several primary constituents. 

The felspar of the true basalts appears to be in all cases some 
varieCy-of labradorite, though With a certain rmige of composition 
in different rocks. It builds crystals of tabular habit parallel to 
the brachypinacoid, giving the usual elongated rectangular sections, 
commonly from yIu ^ in length, but in some fine-textured 

rocks as^ small *»as inch. The narrowest crystals are often 
simple, "but others are twinned on the albite law, once er with 
repetition according to the wi^th of the crystals. Sometimes one 
individual* of a t\vin projects slightly beyond ,its neighbour, 
imparting something of a stepped appearance to the termination of 
the crystal as Seen in section. The*" only inclusions* ftund *are 
minute glass-cavities and occasionally a needle of apatite or granule 
of magnetite. * r 

When porphyritic dystals of Isfftger size occur, these, too, are of 
labradorite.® They have usually the same tabular habit, but with a 
length of i to ^ inch, and the^ are twinned on the carlsbad as well 
as tho^ albite la\Y. The principal inclusions are glass- and stone- 
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cavities and small scraps of augiteor granules of magnetite. Some 
basalts in the Talisker d istrict ^contain porphyritic.felspar'fe with 
a very unusuaf crystallographic habit, giving a dioinb-igh^^^ 
outlii^. • . • « * .• 

The aiigite occurs either in granules jacked into the interspaces 
bet\jeen the felspfts or in little^ sub-ophitic patches pirtially 
enwrapping* the felspar crystals ; only exceptionally^ in the form of • 

► ophitic plates of any extent. It is a brown, as distinguished from 
a green augite, but becomes very pale or almost colourless in thin • 
slices.# Twinning has not been observed. Though we have no 
direct information concerning the composifion of the mineral, it is 
doubtless, as usual in such rocks, an aluminous variety. This may 
be ii ^rred fro m. the fact that th# common decomposition-product 
is a mineral of the chlodte group. It occurs as definite pseudo- 
morphs after augite, as well as in the form of a lining to 
amygdaloidal cavities and as veinlets traversing the felspar, etc. 

It takes*the form of an aggregate of little ^^les, usually without 
any definite arrangement in the cas6 of pseudomorphs. It has a 
green colour, though varying in depth of tint in diflerent cases, and 
is strongly pleochroic. Where, however, the scales are of very . 
minute size, so that they overlap one •another in the thickness of 
the slice, the characteristic optical properties are lost, and such an 
aggregate is quite dark between crossed nicols. 

A few of the rocks [e.g, 8697, from Allt Coire Labain, etc.] 
contain^cattered porphyritic crystals of augite, usually of imperfect 
form and apparently corroded. These contain relatively large 
glass-inclusions, as was remarked by Zirkel.* 

One type of basalt is characterised by hy^persthene^ in addition to 
the monoclinic pyroxene. This mineral has not be®n fcpund in the 
fresh state, but is represented by the unmistakable pseudomorphs 
of green pleochroic bas^ite. These are idiomorphic, though not 
very perfectly shaped, and they show* the usual delicate fibrous 
structure parallel to the vertical axis. 

The olivine of the basaltic lavas may build well-?haped ciystals, 
blit move usually they are imperfect ^Vid often rounded or corroded 
to the form of shapeless grains. The grains have usually diameters 
of to inch, rarely as much as This small size and the 
frequent secondary alteration of the mineral are the reasons why 
olivine is rarely to be identified clearly upon a hand-specimen. In 
some rocks it is fresh or only slightly Wrpentinise^^btttin many 
others il is more or less completely paeudomorphed. The raplacing 
substancies often observed in various slides are pale green serpen- 
tine, dafk brown or red iron-oxide, ahd some ntineral of the rhom- 
bohiidral ^;qj:bonate group (piagnesite, dolomite, qr calcite, not 
discriminated). Two or all of these substances usually occur 
together. The iron-oxide, which seemc to bo amorphous hematite 
in various stages of conversion limonite^ forms always the 
marginal zone of such •a confposite pseudomorph, th5 interior 
occupied by a serpentine or a cai^onate, or both {see I^g. 7). In 

* Unters, iiher die mikrosk, Zusammensetzung und Structur der Basaltgesteine. 

p. 13 : 1870. • 
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some examples again the pseudomorphs are composed mainly of 
some ’undetermined mineral of ^hich several varieties have been 
n^)tice(J, sonfetinies with the general appearance of a mica and 
recalling in some respects the iddingfeite of Lawson.* ^ Here again 
there is a cQpious separation of r^d iron-oxide, which forms a dense 
margifial crust, anS occupies little veins runnfaig into the interior 
(Plate X VII., ^ Fig. 1). The substance which forms tlje bu^k of 
these pseudomorphs, though often with patches of serpentine 
enclosed, is usually of a very pale tint or almost colourless in a thin 
slice, and gives about the same interference-colours as augife. It 
has a strong cleavage, parallel to the brachypinacoid of the olivine, 
and extinguislies straight, or very nearly straight, with reference to 
this, the least axis of the ellipsoid of eiasticity being that perpen- 



Fio. 7. — [9359] X 20. Olivine- Basalt lava, in AlltDearg Mor, about 2 miles 
S.W. of Sligachan : showing pseudomorphs after olivine, composed of 
carbonates with a border of iron-oxide. 

dicular to the odea vage. Another variety of pseudomorph of this 
class shbwS a' more perfect and regular cleavage, like that of a mica, 
which it also resembles in its interference-colours (Plat^ XVII., 
Fig. 2)i ^ Here the extinction is decidedly oblique, sometimes to 
the extent of 10^ or 12^. The greatest axis ot 4he ellipsoid of 
elasticity is the* one most nearly perpendicular to the dehvagei and 
vibrations in this direction give a pale reddish yellow colour, those 
perpendicular to it a pale ^een. Tfhe first stage in the alteration 
of the oUvine in almost all ou» basalts^,is the separation of iron- 
oxide, and«the mineral is presuniably of a variety somewhat rich in 
iron. At a late stage both serpentinous pseudomorphs and those 

* Dept. Gml. Univ. Calif., vol. i., pp. 31, etc., ; 1893. 
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of the class which we have likened to iddingsite sometimes absorb 
part of the iron-oxide again, becoming of a dejgp green coloilr with 
strong pleochroism. We find also pse«domorphs*with .a deep 
red-brown colour, which probably belong to what Professcy Heddle* 
has named ferrite. * • * ' . * , . • 

^Imost Jill the^*ocks contain, though in varying amoflnt, an 
opaque black mineral of the iron-ore group. This is usually in • 
► distinct crystals, sharply bounded or with rounded edges and angles, 
and with a diameter of 0*001 to 0*002 inch. Sometimes, and* 
especially in the less fine-textured basalts, the iron-ore occurs in 
shapeless patches, tending to enwrap the ffelspar crystals, and here 
the diameter may be as much as 0*01 inch. We have not made 
any direct chemical examination of these minute crystals and 
grains, and their true nature remains in some doubt>. Wherever 
any crystallographic outline is shown, as is usually the case, the 
shape is always the familiar octahedral one of magnetite: no form 
suggestive of ilmenite has been observed^ • On the other hand, 
the rocjt analysed yielded 1*81 fer cent, of titanic acid, and 
appears to be a typical example, thou^i much of its iron-ore is in 
rather shapeless grannies. If w^e admit the octahedral mineral 
titanomagneiite (Pe 2 Ti 04 ), isomorphou^with magnetite (Fe 2 re 04 ),as 
the rhombohedral ilmenite (FoTiOs) is isomorphous with haematite 
(FeFcOs), we may conjecturally represent the iron-ore in this rock 
as an isomorphous mixture in nearly equal proportions of titano- 
magneiite and magnetite. The trace of chromic oxide found in the 
analysis must also be reckoned to the iron-ore: the manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt belong presumably to* the ferro-magnowian 
silicates. * 

Minute slender needles of apatite were observed in iome of the 
slides, and this mineral is probably generally distributed, though 
not always easily detected. ^ 

There remai» only secondary minerals due to alteration of 
•the primary constituents. Those most usual ii:i the general mass 
of the rocks — as distinguished from the amygdulSs— are chlorite, 
sej pentine, calcite, and red iron-oxidg. This last is quite abundant 
in some of the m^ire decomposed lavas, being derived from the 
destruction of olivine and pei-haps of augite; as well as by oxidation 
of magnetite. It is commonly amorphous, but the minute flakes of 
haBinatite which Zirkelt notes as abundant in certain basalts of this 
region are perltaps also of secondary origin. * • • 

The partial decomposition which •has afiected so large a, propor- 
tion of* these liasic lavas somewhat obscures the question of the 
occurrefice in them of some residual glassy base. It may* safely be 
stated th^t the majority of t^e rocks have been holpcrystalline, and 
that very few of the more typical basalts can have contained more 
than a small amount* of vitreous matter. Tliere are, iiowever, 
among the finer-textured mfbrolitic rocks, ^speci ally those whose 

affinities seem to b e ratfier w ifli the pyroxene-andesiteslfchan with 

•“■ “ ■ 

* Min. Mag.., vol. v., p. 29 : 1882. 

t Unters. iiber die mikrosk, Zusammensettung iind Struciur der Basaltqesteine. 
p. 71 : 1870. • ^ 
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the basalts proper, some showing ai^interstitial base which may have 
been glassy on partly glassy. It is to be presumed that the several 
laVa-flotfvs, as poured forth^ formed each at its upper surface a scori- 
aceous crwst, probably idch in glassy matter, btlt we have not found 
any case in which such cr/ist is preserved in a recognisable condi- 
tion. this we mayprobably attribute to the suBaerial origin o^the 
•lavas, each flo^v, as soon as formed, becoming at once subject to 
atmospheric degradation, and the scoriaceous crust of a basalt being 
exceptionally easily destroyed. 

The sequence of crystallisation of the several primary minerals, 
excepting only the iron-ores, is always the same ; viz. apatite, 
olivine or hypersthene (these two not being found together), felspar, 
augite. The iron-ore is sometimes, and perhaps most commonly, 
idiomorphic towards the felspar, sometimes moulded upon it. This 
may perhaps be connected with the varying__CQniposition of the 
iron-ore (whether niorfe or less titaniferous) ; but it is also possible 
that the iron-ore al\fp,fs began to separate out before the felspar, 
and in some cf^ses continued t6 crystallise after it. We haye found 
no evidence of two distinct generations of the iron-ore. It seems 
to be in general later than the olivine, and is always earlier than 
the augite. * 

The rocks show differences of mici^o-stmckire which are to be 
correlated partly with the preponderance of one or other of the t\^o 
chief constituent minerals, felspar and augite, partly with the 
circumstances in which the consolidation took place. The most 
evident distinction is that between the grannlitic^' and the ophitic 
varkities. Both type^ of structure are found in rocks of various 
degrees of fineness of texture, and also in connection with different 
relative proportions (within certain limits) of the constituent 
minerals. ^Phe difference must therefore be dependent upon the 
circumstances attending consolidation, and* fa particular, a^Professor 
Judd* has urged, upon the stage at which differ(»itial movement 
within the rock ceased. If the lava-flow had come to rest prior to# 
the crystal lisatfcn of the augite, that mineral was able to build 
spreadmg plates, moulded upofi the earlier-formed felspar crystals: 
if on the other hand movement continued t8 a late stage, such 
ophitic plates could not' be formed, or were immediately broken up. 
and the augite consequently occurs in granules. So far as our 
observations go, the “granulitic” type of structure (PI. XVII., 
Fig. 3, •A)*isttne more common among these rocksj and especially 
in the r-mygdaloidal varieties^; but the ophitic type (PI. XVII., 
Fig. 3, •B) is certainly more common than experience of other 
basaltic lavas would lead us^to expect. We incli ne to attribute 
thia to the subg,erial eruption of the Skye lavas andth^fimall cize 
of the individual flows. Among those examples which we here 
group under the ophitic type, only a minority show the structure 
in its most typical (Jevelopment^: Aany are better described as 
sub-ophitic^ the augite tending to enwraf) the felspar cr 3 ^stal 8 but 

* Quart, Journ, Oeol. Soe,, vol. xlii., p. 76: 1886. Wo follow Prof. Judd 
in usi^ the term *‘granulitic,’’ although it is open to objection, not being 
the structure met Vith in the rocks named granulites. 
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not wholly enclosing them. In the rai^ case where^the augite 
freely encloses the little felspar# (^2705], the rock res(ftnbles»pretty 
closely a fine-textured micro-ophitic typeset with m some o&the 
sills [cf. 9249]. • • , ^ • 

In varieties rich in augite the»rilicro-8tj*uctu<’e sometimes becomes 
modified in other ways. One curious type has the augite partly in 
a r#bher ^finely granular form, buf largely in irregular shafts or , 

• blades roughly radiating from certain centres, giving a kind of' 
pillar struntiirfl (Plate XVII., Fig. 3, 0). Varieties® rich in. 
felspaj and of fine texture assume a different character. In the fine- 
textured rocks the felspar generally takes the form of slender 
microlites (Plate XVII., Fig. 3, D), and both the granulitic and the 
ophitic type of structure are met «vith among such rocks ; but when 
there is a marked preponderance of felspar over augite, the micro- 
lites tend to p ack togeth er and assu me a rude par allelism, and the 
rock thus acquires a more special character. This seems to be 
found rather among the ^cks of andesitic ap^ities_than amongTHe 
typicaPbasafts, and with it there «nay be *a certain amount of 
interstitial base. • • 

There remain the conspicuously j)orphyritic basalts, which, though 
not the prevalent type, are well repre^nted in some parts of the 
area. The best examples which we have examined come from the 
inuccessible cliffs of Talisker. Numerous fallen blocks of the lavas 
(besides others of the sill-rocks) are strewn along the beach, and 
are well known to mineralogists for the beautiful crystals of various 
zeolitic minerals which are contained in their drusy cavities. 
Where these latter occur, the rock is always •much decomposed Jbut 
in other parts — often on the same block — it is perfectly fresh. 
Here it is a dark basalt, with fine-textured ground^ enclosing 
abundant iihenocrysts of felspar and showing also little yellow 
grains of #livine. The felspars, up to about J-inch in length, have 
a peculiar crystal-habit. They are of flfet tabular shape, and present 
J)he outline of a rhomb, resembling in this l espect, though otherwise 
widely different, the well-known rhomb-porphyiies of Norway. 
The angles, however, are in this caae quite sharp. We have not 
been able to isolate the crystals or to make any satisihetory 
crystallographic determination of their forms. Slices [9803] show 
that they are of medium labradorite, with a maximum extinction- 
angle of about 38® in sections perpendicular to the twin-lamellae. 
They have carlabad- as well as albite-twdnning, and^ slight zonary 
banding between crossed nicols. T^e little elongated felspars of 
the ground-mass are also striated ; the pale brown augite has the * 
“granulitic” habit; round grains# of fresh, olivine and little 
oct^^edrajef magnetite are present in moderate amount. 

In another variety from the Talisker district the porphyritic 
felspars (medium labradgrite) have thq usual haHbit. The felspars 
of the ground are of more blender shape, and the augite, less 
abundant than before, is t)phiticf. * This rock is very rich in olivine, 
and magnetite is present in fair amount [9804]. • 

In the tract surrounding the Civllins porphyritic basalts are 
exceptional. They make some spread, how^ever, along Allt^Ooire 
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Labain, belgw the mouth of the corrie. Here the rock contains a 
lasge amount^ of epidote, principally replacing the porphyritic 
felepars^; and this is possibly, though not necessarily, to be 
regarded (js a metaino^’phic eflect dub to the Aeighbouring gabbro 
intrusion. ^ • • • 

A co!ispicuously hmijgdaloidal character is, a^ has already IjBen 
f remarked, generally prevalent. ^It is found in most parts of the 
basalt tract, and in most of the separate flows, and usually affects 
rthe whok3 thickness of a flow. In some cases a more higlily 
vesicular and scoriaceous structure marks the upper surfac® of a 
flow, but in most instaiA^es the scoriaceous crust which probably 
formed the surface of the freshlj^ consolidated lava seems to have 
been destroyed before it was ct)vered by the next outpouring. 
Where Fr has. not been removed, it is always found to have suffered 
greatl)^ from atmospheric decomposition, and is in great part 
converted into an obscure ferruginous material, too fragile and 
incoherent to admit of slicing. Good examples may be studied at 
many localities on the" coast, near the Stack at the s putherl y 
point of Taliskgr Bay. ^ 

Although we have not found it practicabh* to map the basic 
lavas except as a whole, it i^easy to see that they present consider- 
able differences in mineralogical, and doubtless in chemical, 
composition, and in this respect fall under different heads. SiK^h 
a classification is largely* independent of micro-structure, which, 
as we have seen, is determined in great part b}" other con- 
siderations. There are firstly the olivine-hasalts, which are 
probably the most prov^alent type. These are of thoroughly basic 
composition' We do not, however, take the presence or absence 
of olivine ais a criterion to discriminate between the basic and the 
sub-basic lUvas. Many of our rocks devoid of that mineral are 
probably quite as basic in composition^ as some of those with 
olivine. These %asalts irilhout olivine consist of a medium or 
basic labradorite, abundant augite, and often a rather large, 
amount of ii*bh-ore. Further there are the hypersthene^basalis 
(I.^late XVH., Fig. 3, B), in ^yhich the rhombic pyroxene may be 
regardlid as in some sense taking the placer of olivine, 'j’hese 
rocks rather closely resemble some which are widely distributed 
in the Lower Palasozoic volcanic district of the English Lake 
Country. Finally, there are the less basic rocks, some at least of 
which qi^y gn' petrograpliical grounds be styled migiie-andesites. 
Here, i)ot only is olivine absent, but magnetite is only a minor 
accessovy, and felspar predominates decidedly over augite. In 
some cases at least ‘this felspar is of a more acid^variety^tiian in 
the preceding types. Judged by if;S extinction-angles in .the 
slices, it is in some cases andesine and even oligoclase. In rocks 
containing felspaf* of these relatively acid kinds augite is only 
sparingly present, and the mass dmsists chiefly of a plexus of 
small narrow felspar crystals giving a stf-ucture comparable with 
that of many trachytes. There Is, however, a considerable amount 
of magnetite in minute grains, and often abundant little specks 
of secondary ferric oxide. Andesites of this type, both amygdal- 
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oidal and non-amygdaloidal, come Jrom Allt Dearg M6r. near 
Sligachap, and other places [2684, 2625, etc.]. , • * • 

Not only have we found it impracticable to map oflij subdivii^ons 
of the lava-group based on the sequence of jlifferent petrogfaphical 
types, but such information •asbwe have gained on this J)oint from 
the sliced specimens and from specific gravity determftiations 
renflers it very doubtful whether* any simple sequence could be^ 
made out even from a much larger mass of date. It appears 
that more and less basic lavas are intimately associated, and^ 
alterijate with one another. The lowest lavas were specially 
examined in this connection, as belonguig to an easily defined 
horizon, though not necessarily the same in different localities. 
In most places where the base ofi the group is exposed the lowest 
lavas are decidedly basic, but sub-basic rocks are in some cases 
associated. Thus at Creagan Dubha, near Beinn Dearg Mh6r (of 
Strath), the lowest of all are andesites, then follow typical basalts, 
but abcfve these andesitic lavas come on agaip. At other horizons 
in the series we find a similar alternation of difierent types, and 
the difficulty is much increased by the fact that tbfe amygdaloidal 
lavas, which in most parts largely predominate, are ‘often too 


sw NE. 



Fig. 8. — Section alon«^ Allt Dearg Mor. near Sligachan : scale, inch to a 
mile. The general direction is N.E.-S.W., but the line is made to 
follow the principal bends of the stream, A number of dykes and a few 
thin .sills arc shown, the latter indicating the generAl di^f of the lava- 
group. 

• A. Amy^ialoidal lavas, usually much decayed. 

»B. Hypersthene-Basalt. • 

C. Amygdaloidal Ande.site. 

D. Basalt, very rich in olivine. 


much decomposed to permit their* •being referred confidently • to 
recognised types (see Fig. 8). 

One negative characteristic of the basic lavas of Skye deserves 
notice. Professor Judd’*^ has pointed out an interesting difference 
between these basaltic lavas of the B;’ito-Icelandic province and 
those, Also of late geological age, in Bohemia, the 'fcifel, Auvergne, 
etc. fore ign basalts frequenfly_ encjpse nqdujar ciystalliae ^ 

patchesoT^i vine, or of olivine and enstatite. Whether % they be 
early crystalline segregations floated up frbm the dSep-seated 
source of the lavas or actwal fragments detached from concealed 
rock-masses — a distinction which in some circumstances may be 
more apparent than’T'eal — these nodules may be regarded as 
foreign bodies enclose<^ in ?he# basalts: tliey are what Lacroixt 
styles' “ enclaves homoeg^nes.’* ^uch inclusions are nqt met with 

*QiLart Joum. GeoL Soc.y vol. xlii., p-»70 : 1886. 

+ A. Lacroix, Les enclaves des roches volcaniques^ Macon, ^1893, p. 8.^ 
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in the British lavas. Further, the lavas in our area do not, so far 
as oui;obs6r7’'ations go, carry inclusions of other rocks — troctolite, 
aJiQ;rthosite, . hnd especially gabbro and granite — such as are 
found ‘abundantly in some of the neighbouring intrusive rocks. 
With this negative f characteristic of our basaltic lavas we may 
perhajis correlate another, viz. the comparative rarity of 
conspicuous porphyritic crystals. This subject will be fnore 
fully discussed in the chapter devoted to xenolithic inclusions, f 
Even enclosed fragments accidentally picked up (the “ enclaves 
enallogenes ” of Lacroix) are very rare in the basaltic lg.vas of 
Skye, and when they ai*© found it is in association with special 
circumstances. We have alread}^ mentioned one locality, a little 
N.E. of Loch Cuil na Creig, n^ar Strollamus, where little frag- 
ments of sandstone occur rather abundantly. This is not far from 
a place where the lavas are seen to have broken in an irregular 
fashion through the Torridon Sandstone. It is also worthy of 
note that the lavas heve rest u])on a conglomerate (a river-gravel 
of the volcanic epoch) composed wholly of material from the 
Torridon Sandstone; which suggests another possible solirce for 
the unusiial occurrence of enclosed fragments in the basalt. 
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CHAPTISE IV. 

JIasic TjAvas: Alterations and METAMORPHfSM. 

The first subject wliich calls for notice under this head is the 
partial decay which has affected in varying degree the greater part 
of our basaltic lavas. Indeed very few of these rockg can be 
considered as absolutely in their pristine conditiofi, consisting 
wholly of products from igneous fusion. There are good reasons 
for beiieving that only a part of the^ alteration observed is 
attributable to what may bo strictly termed*' ‘ weathering,” i.e. the 
agency •of surface waters percolating Jhe rocks aisd carrying the 
atmospheric gases and other substances in solution. We have at 
least to consider the possibility, apd indeed probability, that »' 
many of the effects may be due to the action of imier of volcanic 
Qjf'igin held, in vesicles and otherwise, in the lavas themselves ; and 
possibly too of other mineralising agents,” although these have 
left little clear trace of their presence.^ Such action, conducted 
presumably at relatively high temperatures, and not long subse- 
quent to the outpouring of the lavas, would properly be regarded 
rather as the final phase of viilcanicity ' tlian as ^ a later* and 
independent event. 

The question here raised is one having a far wider |Jearing than 
is impli^ in its apjolmation to the Skye basalts, and a general 
discussion of it would not be in plac^ here. It •is worthy of note, 

^ however, that a comparison of these Tertiary lavas with similar 
* ones of Palmozoic age in various parts of Britaii^ iloes not bring 
out any aj^parent relation betweeji the antiquity of the several 
rocks and their s^ate of preservatten. It is instructive^ too,* to 
observe that the intrusive sills intercalatecj among tlie Skye lavas, 
and the dykes which intersect them, are alnays in a fresher 
condition than the lavas themselves, although the mineral com- 
position is similar and no very great difierence of age can in some 
cases be presumed. Still more striking is a comp»risofi* between 
the ordinary basaltic lavas of the plateau country and their ® 
metanjorphosed representatives bordering the large • plutonic 
intrusions. It is clear from the phenomena to be described below 
that the*lAtter were at thtf„ time of these, intrusions in the same 
altered condi tion as the former arejiow ; while it is also evident 
that since the metamorphispi, which* transformed the decomposi- 
tion-products into ne\« substances, largely of apeciegi identical 

* No datolite or other boron mineral has been recorded front' the Tertiary 
volcanic districte of Britain. Some ap^phyllites contain a small amount of 
fluorine, and this is the case in the only specimen from Skye yet analysed. 
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with the original igneous minerals of the iJasalts, these rocks 
have ^fleifed no furtlier noticeablf? change. We may fairly infer 
frgpi this that the alteration, of the kind here considered, in the 
plateau basalts as now seen, has been effected*almost wholly within 
a quite limited time imniediafcQly* following their extrusion. 
Withojit pursuing ihe question farther, we shall, for convenience 
^ of description at least, endeavour to separate two kinds of altera- 
tion in the basaltic lavas : one belonging to the closing* phase of , 
^ volcanic^activit}^ and effected by the agency of heated water ; the 
other, still in progress, due to atmospheric action and pijDperly 
described by the term weathering. 

Alteration of the former kind is everywhere observable, except 
where its effects have been obliterated by subsequent thermal 
metanK^rphism ; but it is most notable in those rocks which are 
most conspicuously amygdaloidal. Doubtless these are the lavas 
which held most water when they solidified. The process has 
consisted mainly in abstraction of material from tlie ‘body of 
the rock, and especiaWy from #the felspars, to fill or partially fill 
the vesicles, Assures, or other vacant spaces. Such material is 
deposited’ in the vesicles and other cavities in new forms, viz. as 
minerals, usually, into the#2onstitution of which the water itself 
enters. In this way the vesicles of the lava have become 
amygdules and the larger cavities druses. The smaller spaces M’e 
always filled, the larger (;>nes partially filled or only lined : where 
empty vesicles are found it is only because subsequent 
ing has removed the contents. 

It is the amygdules, and druses in the basalts that have made 
many places in Skye famous with mineralogists. We reproduce 
here, from ^various sources, chemical analyses of a number of the 
minerals. • 


I. Thomsonite, near 8fein.scholl : anal. Heddle, Min. Mag.^ vol. v., 
p. 119 : 1883. Lost 0'848 per cent, moisture at 100® C. , 

TI. Ditt»,^toiT : ibid,, p. 120. 

III. Ditto (Faroelite), Storr • anal. Heddle, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. xiii., 
f). 53 : 1857. • 

fV^. Ditto, Portree : ibid. 

V. Ditto, Lig : ihid.^ p. 54. 

VF. Ditto, Uig, another specimen ; ibid. 

Vn. Ditto, Old Man of Storr : anal. Thomson, cit. Heddle, Min. of 
Scot , vol. ii , p. Ul. 

Vllt.^Scol^zite, Portree : anal. Heddle, ibid., p. 106. * ^ 

Ditto, Storr : ibid. Tke total is there given as 95*55. 

X. Mesolitc, Talisker : anal. Heddle, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. xiii., p. 51 : 
\ 1«57. . e 

XI. Ditto, StoiT : ibid. , p. 52. 

XII. Ditto, Jiilmuir : ibid. « , - 

XIII. Ditto, near Stcinscholl : anal. Heddle, Min. Mag., vol. v., p. 118 : 

1883. Yjost 0*9 pe^; cent, moisture gt 100® C. 

XIV*. Uigite, near Uig : mean of dufilicate analyses by Heddle, Min. 

. May., vol. V., p. 27 : 1882., , 

XV. l^umontioe, Snizort : anal. Connell, cit. Hintze, Heddle, and 
others. 

XVL Ditto, Storr : anal. Scott, Edin. New Phil. Journ., vol liii., p. 284 : 

. 1862, * 
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XVII. Ditto, Skyo : anal. Mallet, Amer. Joum. Sc%, (2), vol. xxii., p. 179 : 
. 1866. . 

, XVHI. Diftp, Storr : anal. Heddle, Min. of Scot. ^ vol. ii., p. 91 : 1901. 

^ 4 <r XIX. Dit*o, Storr : ibifi. 

X*X. Ditto, ? Skyo : mean of duplioate analyses by Babo and Delffs, 
Pogg: j47in„*vol. lix., p. jJ-y. > 1843. 

XXI- Stilbite (Snhiorostilbite), Storr : anal. Heddle, Greg and Lettsom’s 
• Manualy p. 164 : 1858. • 

XXII. Ditto (Hypostilbite), S£ye : anal. Haiighton, Phil. , Mag. (4), 
vol^xili., p. 609 : 1857. 

XXIII. Levyne, Quiraing : anal. Heddle, Min. of Scot.y vol. ii., p. 96: 
• 1901. 

XXIV. Chabasite, blue, Taliskor : anal. Heddle, ibid., p. 93. 

XXV. Ditto, white, Tafisker : ibid. 

XXVI. Acadialite (Chabasite), Talisker : ibid. 

XXVII. Gmelinite, ?Skye: anal. Berzelius, cit. Heddle, ibid, p. 96. 
XXVIII. Analciine, Talisker : anal. Heddle, ibid., p. 97. 

XXi;^. Gyrolite, Storr: anal . Anderson, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. i., p. 113: 
1851. 

XXX. Apophyllite, Storr: anal. Heddle, Mm. of Scot., vol. ii., p. 81 : 

1901. Wiyi 0 7 of fluorine. * 

XXXI. Pectolite, Stoirr : anal, gcolt, Pdin. New Phil. Journ., vol. liii., 
p. J80 : 1852. • 

XXXII. .Ditto, Talisker: anal. Heddle, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. ix., p. 253: 
1855. 

XXXIII. Okenite, An Leth Allt, Loch Brittle : anal. Stuart Thomson, 
Trans. Ocol. Sac. Glasg., vol. ix , p. 251 : 1893. 

XXXIV. Ditto, Dunaii Earr an Sgiiirr : anal. Heddle, ibid. « 

XXXV. Saponite, olive, Storr : anal. Heddle, Trans. Roy. Soc. FAin., 
vol. xxix., p 1(^0: 1879. Lost 13'652 per cent, moisture at 
100® C. . 

XXXVL Ditto, white, Quiraing . ibid. Lost 15*536 per cent, moisture at 
100® C. 

XXXAHI. Ditto, yellow,* Quiraing : ibid., p 101. Lost 15*132 per cent, 
ftioisture at 100® C. 


The minerals which contribute to fill th^ amygdaloid cyid geodic 
cavities of the Ixisalts are #^ery numerous. Most^comrnon of all 
are zeolites in great variety, several occurring together in the 
large amygduje^ of certain localities. In addition to radiating 
fibrous aggregates, which often occupy the smaller and more 
spherical cavities, chabasite,* analcime, and ^stilbite are very 
frequently recognised.^ From mineralogical works a long list 
might be compiled,* including thomsonite, mesolite, faroelite, 
laumontite, gyrolite, pectolite, apophyllite (with tesselite), prehnite 
scolezite, gmelinite, levyne,- heulandite, epistilbite, ^sphaerostilbite, 
acadialijyciit and uigite. Some of the last-named are of rrtre and 
exceptional occurrence. Among localities known to collectors for 
the variety and beauty of tl^eir crystals are Tal:^sker Bi^y, the 
Storr, the Quiraing, and a spot about a mile north of the last. 
Where two or. more zeolites occur 'in the same cdvity, tfiey 
form successive coats more or less regilarly disposed. The 
larger cavities are often not compl^ely Tilled, the central space 
being eitj^er empty ©r occupied* .by wa^er giving an alkaline 
reaction. , • 

^ For our present purpose, such kydrous silicates as apophyllite, pectolite, 
and gyrolite may b,e loosely grouped with tho zeolites. 
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The Amygdides part of the Rock* * 

• 

While zeolites and allied minerals are usually the chief, and 
often the sole, contents of the* amygdules, they, are frequently 
accompanied by other substances, and sometimes ^ve plac6i#tp 
them entirely. Among these may be, mentioned cHloritic 
minerals, which seem to tfeleifg to HeddHe’s division of the 
saponites as distinguished from the chlorites proper : indSed he 
has identified the species saponit^ from more than one locality. 
• Calcite is not infrequent, and in some places occur (Sialcedony and 
onyx, less frequently crystalline quartz. Epidote i% locally 
abund^int, especially near the gabbro border, where it may 
possibly be connected with metamorphisim due to that rock. In 
a few places iron-oxides (haematite and limonite) occur in 
quantity. Finally bitumen or asphalte is known, though not 
common, and Heddle states that calcite sometimes cor^ains a 
considerable amount of this substance, while petroleum partly fills 
cavities at Talisker.* 

It can*scarcely be doubted that the conteniss pf the amygdules are, 
generalljj speaking, derived from the^rocks themselves, and carried 
to the cavities, where they occur, dissolved in water, ^hich need not 
have had any extensive circulation. TIip. minAr.alq 

gii:fij 3 Ji.siidi_Ji.s,miglit be expected frorn^such a source. It is notice- 
able that the zeolites are mostly lime-zeolites or such soda-lime- 
zeftlites as have lime for their principal base, the soda-zeolite 
analcime being almost the only exception.f It is reasonable to 
suppose, that the original composition of the basalt, save as regards 
water, is represented by an analysis of the rock inclusive of the 
amygdules. The partial decomposition of -some of the original 
minerals and the transference of derived materials to^the vesicles 
were, it seems highly probable, carried on at somejvhat high 
temperatures; the process being not an accident of “weathering” 
long posterior to and independent of the extrusion of the lavas, but 
rather a final r#>sult of the volcanic Energy itsflf. The partial 
pnmaking of these basaltic rocks andthe“concurrent infilling of their 
vesicles and other cavities may have begun as s®on as the lavas 
were solid, and continued throughout; their cooling.+ We know at 
least that the pro<iess was complete prior to the next events of 
which we have record in the district, the intrusions of the perido- 
tites and gabbros ; for the amygdules are metamorphosed in common 
with the rest of the rock in the vicinity of the peridotite, gabbro, 
and granite masses. 

If tlA filling of the vesicles by z^lites and other hiinSrals took 
place during the cooling of the lavas, and was a process requiring 
a prolonged tii>^e, it follows that thop earlier-formed minerals must 
hav© crystallised at higher temperatures than those which followed. 


* See Heddle, Minemlo^'^of ScotlaTid, 1901. From the same work we may 
add the sulphide tetrahedrite and, of very rare occurrence, native copper 
coated with malachite. • • • “ •» 


t Even the analcime, in the only snecimen analysed, contains a notable 
amount of lime. The absence of natronte is especially to be remarked. 

1 Of, Sir A. Geikie, Ancient Volcanoes 9f Great Britain, vol. ii., p. 189 : 
1897. 
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^Weathering of the Basic Lavas. 

ft 

ft 

The data fye wanting which would enable us to apply this test. 
We nfight e\peet the content in water of t)ie various compounds 
to afford sorile clue, ani J. D. Dana,* writing many years ago on 
this siibject, with special reference *to the fcake Superior region, 
remarked that the ealHier minerafs^n general contain less water in 
their composition rtian the later. This rule, however, holds good 

• only partially in Skye. Quartz and calcite are, as might be expected, 
always the earliest minerals in the amygdules in which they 

• respectively occur, but the chloritic minerals come next, before even 

the least hydrous of the zeolites. Of tlie latter, too, chabasitd, with 
as much as 20 per cent.*of water, has usually crystallised first of all, 
though it is exceptionally found on both stilbite and analcime. 
Apophyllite is found crystallised on gyrolite, this on mesolite and 
thomsotiite, and mesolite on analcime, all in accordance with their 
percentages of water; but elsewhere analcime occurs on mesolite 
and even on apophyllite. It is clear that more than one factor 
goes to determine particular mineral formed at any epoch, 
one being probably the relatfve proportions of lime and, soda iii 
solution. . * 

The changes in progress in the rocks at the time when the 
amygdules were filled were e^hdently of a kind which resulted in the 
production chiefly of zeolites. In these minerals the molecular 
ratios • 

CaO+*Na,0 : AUO^ : SiO, 

vary from 1:1:2 (thomsonite, mesolite, etc.) to 1: 1:4 
(analcime and laumontite), or exceptionally 1:1:6 (stilbite); thus 
corresponding generally, excepting the water, with the composition 
of tlu^ felspars from which they ai^e derived. It ap])ears, therefore, 
that the lime and soda, alumina, and silica have l)een abstracted 
from the felspar.s»injjie san^,e proportion^ Tas they presenT; in those 
minerals. This is very different from what 0(‘ctn*s in ordinary 
weathering, ajul points to different conditions, of which high teni-* 
perature is dou?)tless one.t 

• ft * 

Turning now to byte n'eatherin^, the contrast becomes very 
apparent. The results here are, in the eailier stages, a partial 
chloritisation of the augite, serpentini.sation of the olivine, carbona- 
tisation of the felspars, etc., witli some separation of sili(^. In the 
later stages w<e find complete disintegration of the rock, the 4 )riginal 
minerals bdng totally destroyed. This has happened to some 
extent during the volcanic period itself, whenever any noteworthy 
pause odburred in \he outpouring of the lavas, tHo surface of the 
last solidified .flow being thus exposed to subaorial •agentS of 

destruction until jt was covered by a new outburst. These old 

• • • 

* Amer, Joum. Set., vol. xlix., ]>p. 49-6#: 1845. 

+ The w«ll-known occurrence of ze^olftcs formed from thermal waters in 
Homan mastnry at Plombier^.s, etc., has an obvious bearing on this question, 
and the processes by which zeolitic minerals have been artificially produced 
are equally instructive. See Daulfr4e, Eludes synthHiques de qSoloaie expiri- 
mentah, 1879. • J h j y i 
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land-surfaces are ^marked by ferruginous, or siliceous and 
ferruginous, clays of composition very different • from* that 
of the basalts. The change consisjp, besideS* hydratiai;, 
in the removal of • a large part of the substance df the 
original rock, and the severtil* ingredients l»ve been removed in 
very different proportions. The alkalies and most of the liftie are 
readily carried off; and part of the •silica, and usually of the iron, 
• goes also,* the behaviour of these two constituent differing in 
different cases. This results in a relative enrichment in alumina, 
a substance which does not enter into easily soluble compounds, 
and the rock is reduced to a clay, siliceous %v ferruginous according 
to the proportions of silica and iron-oxide which remain. The 
process, ideally complete, would, give rise to a clay consisting 
practically of hydrated alumina; but this final stage does n3t seem 
to have been reached in the basaltic district of Skye. Here in the 
most altered deposits the alumina is probably still combined with 
silica. • • , 

Several writers have remarked tke occurt’ence of beds of clay, 
usually more or less ferruginous, interbcdded amon^tlie basalts in 
the northern and western parts of Skye. Macculloch* noticed 
them especially in the great Tal^sker •clijf (Beinn nan Cuithean), 
where the nuiuber of beds varies from eight or nine to twelve, 
fifteen, or even more in the precipitous face of 900 feet. Boue 
mentioned a reddish or purplish ‘‘bola^” substance in the same 
neighbojirliood. In 1882 Heddle noticed a similar ferruginous 
clay, usually of a deep red colour, forming layers one or two feet 
thick at the Quiraing, and occurring also in a repeated series of 
beds at the Storr. He gave an analysis of the substance (column 
I. below), and pointed out its identity with the so-calle^ plinthite 
of Antrim. The latter (A) had been regarded by Tht>mson as a 
distinct numeral, but i^pnly a type of many clays in the Antrim 
district. The si^bstance examined by Heddle is dohbtless of similar 
nature to that at Talisker, for elsewhere he remarks at this place 
“bands of plinthite, of some inches in thickn^sp, zoning the 
cliffs horizontfillv from bottom to, top at distances of about 40 
feet.'t ^ ^ ^ _ 

In 1896 Sir A. Geikie drew attention again to the clays inter- 
calated among the basalt-flows between Lochs Brittle and Dun- 
vegan, and especially to the cliff at Rudha nan Clach, north of 
Talisker Bay, \idiere ‘‘some conspicuous bands of lilac and red are 
interspersed among the basalts.”! suggested thSt tlfe^ might 
be worth examination from the economic ]3oint of view, as a^ossible 
source pf aliinynium; the clays of tlie basalt ip district of Antrim 
beii^g well knchvn to include some of the bauxite type, which have 
been utilised for that indusfly. The analysis B, fhrnished by the 
Antrim Iron Ore Company, represents one of ttiese Irish clays of 
such a grade as can be worked profitablj^ as bauxite, and C a less 
siliceous sample which, im the dry state, musf consist to Ishe extent 

* Description of the Western Islands qT Scotland, vol. i., pp. 376, 377: 1819. 

f Min. Mag., vol. iv., p. xiii. : 1880. • 

X Quart. xTourn. Geol. Soc., vol. lii., pp. 339, 340; 1896. • , 
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Analyses of Clays in Basalt Qroup, 


r 

t' ' 

I. 

A- 

B, 

C. 

TiOf - 

- 29-547 

30-88 

14-50 

3-26 

. , 

• • ♦ 

. , 

4-53 

AlaOj - 

- i9-027 


47-6*0 

46-68 

■ ■ « 

^ 28-013 

26-16 

2-30 

2-74 

FeO’ - 

- 3-251 




MnO - 

- 0*844 




CaO - 

- 2*234 

2-60 



L (com billed) 

^ \ (moisture) 

- 10-704 1 

19*60 

/ 18-00 

25-13 

- 6-687 J 

1 17-00 

17-00 


100*307 

100-00 

99-40 

99-34 

Specik’c gravity 


2-.342 




D. 

50.75 

20-87 

15-90 

0-72 

ip-50 

98-74 


I. Ferruginous clay plinthito ”), Quiraing, Skye: anal. M. F. 
Heddle, Min. May., vol. v., p. 26 : 1882. 

A. Ferruginous cW,; brick -i*ed plintliite’’), Antrim: anal. Thos. 

Thomson, Outlines of 'Mineralogy, vol. i., p. 323 (in 7th ed., 
1836). 

B. Bauxite clay, Antrim. 

G. Bauxite clay, less siliceoUs, Ballynure, Antrim. 

D. Ferruginous and siliceous clay, bluish grey, southern part of 
Antrim : anal. Apjohn, .see Delesse, /hni. des mines, (5^A sp, .), 
vol. xii., p. 41 9 : ]857. 


of 86 to 89 per cent, of the mineral bauxite, ir.jAloOfi. More tlian 
20 ,per cent, of silica or 3 per cent, of iron is detrimental to the 
purpose in view, and consequently material such as that analysed 
by Heddh> would be without value. The Company named have 
liad partia'i analyses made of samples of clays from Skye, which 
appeared to be promising for the bauxite ^industry, but the results 
were of a disappointing kind. The General Manager, Mr Arch. 
Livingstone, has kindly communicated the particulars, as below. 
The specimerfs" were from Rudha nan Clach, from Talisker, and 
fr9m near the Talisker DLs^illery at Carbost on Loch Harport. 
Each gave about 17 per cent, of moisture. « 

SiO, Fe,0, 

Rudha nan Clach (from “ Iron Ore Bed’') 32-37 19*09 

Dot (uncter the “ Iron Ore Bed”) - - 33-|^ 17^68 

Stream above Talisker Farm - - 34 86 ]5;G0 

Quarry above Talisker Di.8tillery - -51-88 12*95 

Do., ^ another sample - - - -46*1/- 14*36 

At or near^the same place - ^ - - 45*85 ^ 14*35 

The first three are evidently of the “plinthite’’ type, and are 
both too < 3 iIiceods arid too ferrtfginous for use; while the other 
three depafii; still further from the bauxite standard. These latter 
resemble in their content of sijica another type of clay from Antrim, 
occurring at the base of the volcanic series (see column D). 
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Distribution of Plinthite and other Clays f 

• 

Mr H. B. Woodward, who mapped the basalts in the vicinity of 
Portree for the Geological Sur^y, collected in 1894^*speoimen 
bearing much apparent resemblance to the trish bauxi!» from Leac; 
Aghamnha, on the south side of Portree Harbpur, and has supplied 
a note on the subject: “A sai5ipl(f was sent to Mr J. Hort Player, 
who very kindly examined it and made a partial analysis? this 
showed thjvt the rock contained only^bout 30 per cent, of alumina, 
4 ind it was evidently a somewhat altered volcanic asTi — possibly a 
material from which bauxite might ultimately be prodi»ed by 
natural# causes. The occurrence of bands of hardened red clay 
among the bedded basalts is well known.® Bands of this nature, 
approaching to lithomarge, occur at Ben Tianavaig and other 
localities.” • 

It will be seen that our present knowledge scarcety warrants any 
expectation that workable baiixite-claj’^s of importance will be found 
in Skye. Fui’ther, although the samples of clays examined contain 
enough ifon-oxide to render them unsuitable /or this purpose, we 
have not discovei*ed among the Skye teisalts afly important bedded 
iron-ores such as accompany the Irish clays, and have* been worked 
concurrently with them. An important diffenmce between the two 
districts is to be noted in this conn^dion. While the basaltic 
gi’oup of Skye appears to be indivisible, that of Antrim falls 
int<f two well-marked sub-groups, separated in lime by an interva l 
which may have been very considerable.^ During this interval, 
while th^ Lower Basalts remained for a long time an exposed land- 
surface, the pisolitic iron-ores, the bauxites, lithomarges, and boles, 
and the associated plant-beds were formed, and they now divide the 
Upper from the Lower Basalts. In addition there arerin Antrmi 
minor beds of ferruginous clays intercalated among the Jpasalts at 
various horizons, and it is with these, not with the maiiF deposits, 
that the ocoiirrences in Sljfe are to be paralleled. 

Brick-red ferri^^inous clays, resulting*from the decomposition of 
tlje basaltic lavas and doubtless of the same general character as 
the “plinthite” analysed by Ileddle, are widely* distributed, 
especially in the western part of the^area surveyed, and may often 
be observed running's narrow bands along the face of the precipi- 
tous cliffs between Loch Brittle and Loch Harport. In a few cases, 
where they are associated with decomposed tuffs and impure 
carbonaceous seams, these clays m ay have been formed in shallow 
pools into whicl^ the material was waslied, but in general they are 
to be regarded as due to the decomposition of the ISva ftTplace. 
This is often shown by the occurrence of intermediate stages of 
decay, giving a gradual t ran sition from ordinaigr basalt to^typical 
“pliiithite'^ arid in some cases a mygd ules are evident in a rock 
which is otherwise completely converted to red clay. As a rule 
the seams do not exceed^ very few inches in thickness, but there 
are exceptions to this rule. The thictest mass which we have 
observed reached between three aiic? four feet. •This is in Piskavaig 
Burn, about 700 yards above the h«mlet : its lateral extent cannot 
be traced. Basalts showing various stages of this kind of altera- 
tion, down to typical plinthite, may have a thickness of 10 or 15 
D 
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* Metamorphism of Basic Lavas, 

feet, as in the bum above Drynoch Farm, near Loch Harport, 
.and^che Gle^i Galadale burn, west of the m^uth of Loch Eynort. 

The basaltic lavas <iin the vicinity^ of the large gabbro and granite 
intrusions invariabiy show the ^efebts^of thermal metamorphism in 
greater or less degree. In some places on the west side of the 
Cuillins the transformation *they have suffered is su^h that to 
ordinary inspection the true nature of the rocks is almost completelji 
disguised; but in general the altered lavas are still easily recognis- 
able as such, though manifestly changed to some extents They 
assume a dark grey coiour, and are tougher and more compact than 
the unaltered rocks, breaking with a more splintery fracture. The 
amygdules, instead of perishing more rapidly, are now more 
durable than the body of the rock, and are prominent on a 
weathered face. 

It is always found that the first indications of change appear in 
the chloritic and other alteration-products of the basalts and the 
contents of ^he aniygdules.'^ In other words, products formed at 
relatively low temperatur'es were affected more readily than minerals 
originally crystallised from igneous fusion. Indeed, many obser- 
vations, in this district anW elsewhere, point to the fact that hydrous 
compounds with part of their water only loosely held, and carbonates 
in the presence of available silica, enter into new combinations 
on a quite moderate elevation of temperature. With progressive 
metamorphism the essential minerals of the rock becoijie in turn 
unstable, the augite being transformed before the felspar. 
r The most conspicuous secondary minerals in the general mass 
of the nletamorphosed rocks are a greenish or yellowish- green 
rather fibrous hornblende and a brown bigtite, separately or often 
together.' Fjid gte is often found, and to considerable distances 
from the intru^ons, in rocks showing: but little other change ; 
but it cannot *be assumed that this mineral is alw ays a product of 
thermal metamorphism. Of the hornblende and biotite, the former 
comes usuaB}^ from direct transformation of the augite, a kernel of* 
.which is often left unchanged in the partially metamorphosed 
rocks. The biutitc, on the other hand, seenrs from its disposition 
to be derived in great part from chloritic and other alteration- 
products of the original rock : for example, it occurs as minute 
flakes disseminated through the felspar [2709], Presumably the 
presence of alkalies and a‘ deficiency of lime in spats where chloritic 
matei’Jal was collected would tend to determine the forhiation of 
biotite. rather than hornblende. It is clear, however, that- the latter 
mineral too may sometimes 'be formed from the a^terationc-products, 
for we find it occupying little veins [2699], or {^s actinolitic 
needles embedded in an aggregate of yellowish-green chloritic 
material [27011. Many, of the slide? show biotite forming in 
preference to hornblende in immediate proximity to grains of 
magnetite, which liave proba‘bly furnished some iron for the 
purpose ‘[7128, etc.]. ♦ 

* A few examples have been described in Quart, Journ. Oeol, iS'oc., vol. lii., 
pp. 386, 387 ; t896. 
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• 

The felspar of the basalt is ^ften quite unchanged i/i the less 
metamorphosed rocks,, although the augite maybe far advanced 
towards total replacement by the minerals already •mentjonedf 
The earliest change sefen in the* felspar is a clearing of the crystals 
from the slight turbidity wlii(!h* they often* show in the^ non- 
metamorphosed rocks : in the most^ altered rocRs the felspars are 
completelyiire-crystallised, and little trace may remain pf the original 
%iicro-structure of the rock. It is doubtful to what extent the 
original magnetite of the basalt is also recrystallised. • 

The tnost interesting metamorphic effects are found in connection 
with the amygdules. We have seen thaC these, in a very large 
proportion of the Skye basalts, consist of zeolites, two or more 
being often associated within the same cavity. In the meta- 
morphosed rocks the amygdules present a dead-white aspPct not 
unlike that seen in many of the unchanged lavas, but they are 
notably harder, and on examination are found to be of felspar. 
This conversion of lime- and lime-soda-zSblUes into lime^soda- 
felspars by tliernial metamorphism il one that migljt be expected 
on chemical grounds, although it does hot appear to have been 
recorded from other districts. In many cases it must involve 
little more total chemical change than the expulsion of the water, 
and it is indeed merely a restoration of the original minerals of 
which the zeolites are the degraded representatives. 

The felspars in these metamorphosed •amygdules (PI. XVII., 
Figs. 4 and 5) form an aggregate of interlocking crystals or allotrio- 
niorphic crystal-gi’ains with a somewhat dusty appearance in thin 
slices. Often they are apparently untwin^ed, but fine twyi- 
lamellation is also very frequently seen. Measurements of extinc- 
tion angles in different cases indicate oligoclase, andosine, and 
andesine-labradorite, besides more basic varieties, and more than 
one of tliesB may occur iipii>timate association. Probably the kind 
of felspar formed in any particular part of an amygdule depended 
upon the composition of the zeolitic substance at that spot, for we 
have reason to believe that in ordinary thermal fnbtamorphism 
interchange of material is restricted ^vith in very narrow limits.,* 
That the transformafion of the zeolites into felspars took place very 
readily, i.e. djd not depend a very elevate d te mperature, appears 
from the fact that it has occurred in specimens which exhibit no 
other sign of metamorphism [7460]. Further, we have found 
little indication* of the replacement being a gradual^ process, for 
only rarely do a few patches of undiangod zeolite remaii\*in the 
heart of the new-formed felspar [7127]. ^ 

Felspjfrs are ^ften the only contents of the metamorphosed 
amygdulesf but in other cases.we find various minerals in addition, 
doubtless when the zeolites have occupied the original cavity in 
company with chloritic •material, caloite, etc. Epidote is a not 
infrequent associate of the felspar ,^in grains or imperfect crystals — 
always at or near the boundary oflihe amygdule, and sometidies form- 

*Se0 Barker and Marr, Quart Joum, Geol, Soc,, vol. xlix., pp. 368, 369 : 
1893. • 
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ing a continuous border, which li^s mainly within the boundary but 
tnay^lalso encroach slightly upon the general mass of the rock. It 
'iS of ,e^ier crystallisation than the new felspar, which is often 
seen to be moulded upon it (Plate XVII., 'Fig. 5). The epidote 
is nearly colourles's in thin Sites. Its bi-refringence is very 
variable, and some of the crystals appear to be rather zoisite than 
epidote. Probably the mineral formed at any spot depended 
upon the relative quantities of lime and iron available for it^ 
compoStioii. Occasionally a few rose-coloured grains indicate 
some content of manganese, and may be termed withamite‘[7461]. 
In other slices an au^ite mineral, perhaps lualacolite, and a fibrous 
faint-green hornblende occur as constituents of the metamorphosed 
amygdules. They inaj^ be in1?imately associated with felspar to 
build* a crystalline aggregate of fine texture. They have 
crystallised before the latter mineral, and needles and fibres of the 
hornblende are seen penetrating both the felspar and certain 
small patches of clan* quartz which occur only sparingly*; 

Summarily, tliese metaiiArphosed basic lavas have, the same 
general • characteristics as have been described for similar rocks 
elsewhere — e.g., for those of Lower Palaeozoic age near the granites 
of Shap and Eskdale in the English Lake District ; but the Skj’e 
basalts present a special feature of interest in the abundant for- 
mation of felspars at the expense of zeolites in the amygdalcWdal 
cavities. 

The effects described are the most usual results of thermal 
metaniorphism in the basalts, and may be observed in various 
stages of development to distances of half a mile or more from the 
boundaries of the large plutonic masses. In some places, how- 
ever, chawiges of a more radical kind mark a higher grade of 
metamorphism, in which the basalts may almost lose all semblance 
to tlie appearai^ice of their unaltered representatives. • This most 
extreme stage of metamorphism, involving comptete reconstitution 
of the rocks, is foTiiid in some of the basaltic lavas in conta^it 
with the gabWros and peridotites on the western and south-western ‘ 
fringe of the Cuillins. A .good locality for studying the effects 
is near a little tarn to the N.E. of An Sgurtian, not far from the 
boundary of the gabbro. Here are dark-grey finely crystalline 
rocks with amygdules often indicated by small lighter ovoid 
patches or light rings with a dark interior. A thin slice [8731] 
showSi ijiat .the component minerals, olivine, m^ignetite, augiie, 
and /alspar, with the possible exception of the first, are all new- 
built. ^ The micro-structun^ is precisely that of the rocks termed 
pjrqx^-granulr^ by this German petrographers. The augite 
forms rounded granules, and the .magnetite, though* sometimes 
with an indication of the octahedral form, is also rounded (see 
Plate XVIII., i'ig 1). Olivine is abui:dant, though not evenly 
distributed. The felspar (labradbrite), with albite and carlsbad 
twinning, iELnm uIded - u pen^l othe^giinerals, and shows little 
crystal-outline of its own. The minerals composing the meta- 

* Not the “ gfanulitic ” structure of Judd, 
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morphosed amygdules are simply augite and felspar, the olivine 
and magnetite not ei:^tering, though grains of these fhay txench 
on the margin. There is a border of augite grains ^closing 
^Sg^^g^te of felspar, and sometimes (as in fhe figure) an 'inner 
ring of augite concentric with tllfe other. This augite, and less 
clearly that in the body of the rock, has a faint reddish tint in 
the slice, ^with slight pleochroism. * In this as in many other 
f)oints the rock recalls the ^yrox ene-granulites* of^Saxony, and 
there is a resemblance, possibly suggestive, between thet highly 
altered# amygdules and some of the cur ious eye-like structures 
fou nd in the latj:er rocks. The amygdutes doubtless consisted 
before m^amorpliism of a lime-soda-zeolite with an outer layer of 
some chloritic mineral and sometimes a second layer of the same. 
The zeolite has given rise to a felspar, as in the other occunrences 
noted above, while the chloritic mineral has, in these most highly 
metamorphosed lavas, been transformed, not into hornblende, but 
into augite. Further, there is in this extreme grade of meta- 
morphisrn no uralitisation of the au^te in the boclv of the rock, 
but only recrystallisation. 

In specimens of such a rock as this there is notliing to suggest 
its true nature and origin except the ari^ygdules, which are them- 
selves much disguised, and have lost something of the sharpness of 
theh* outline. In extremel}^ metamor])hosed basalts from other 
localities, where the ainygdaloidal structTgre was wanting, only 
close exig:u illation of the field-relations enables us to assign the 
rocks to their pro]ier place. This is especially the case where, as 
we shall observe later, portions of the basaltic lavas have been, 
quite locally, fy^d in contact with the gabbro magma and partially 
incorporated in it. The most highly metamorphosed exapiples are 
sometimes quite as coarse in texture as many of the largter dykes 
and sills otdolerite in th^, district. 

Metamorplilsn* imparts to the basalts a quality bf hardness and 
durability which they lack in other conditions, and it is only in 
this state that they form strong features. The summit of Glainaig 
is an example. Here, as has been ^lescribed in another place, t 
the rocks are highly •nagnetised in a manner which we shall have 
to note as characteristit; much morej^eii^erally^of the gabbro of the 
mountains and the dolerite sills of tlie_.plateaux. 

In conclusion,, it may be mentioned that the basaltic lavas in 
numerouf! isolated places have becon^e hreeciaUd as ^ rbs'ult of 
crushing.. Usually these crushed basalts present the app^rance 
of a conglomei’aje rather than a breccia, the several frajgments 
being rounded as if they liad been rolled over and ground together. 
Good exampfes are seen along *A1 It nam Meirleach, a* branch of the 
Tungadal Eiver. Other j)laces where the basalf has locally the 

• 

* Some rocks in the neighb^urhood» cf Druiin an Kidhne, whicl^ are pro- 
bably metamorphosed lavas of this kind,Jiave not been separated qn the map 
from the gabbros. They are mentioned under the head of “granulitic 
gabbros ” in Chap. VIII., and their striictiii« is illustrated in Fig. 22. 

'• ■^"arker, Proc. Camb. Phil Soc., vol. x., pp. 270-272, PI. XI. : 1890. 
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appearance of a conglomerate are — Inver Meadale; Coire nan 
Sagart, oil the slope of Broc-bhefnn ; and Allt a’ Choire Gaisteach, 
j^tributaiy <df the Viki^igill Burn. Some of the sections suggest 
that the breaking up of the rock in this, way may have been 
facilitated by a certain spheroidal' pavtiiig with incipient exfolia- 
tion. * The intrusive sills associated with the lavas are not crushed. 
This must be attributed to th6 superior rigidity of these rocks, for 
it cannot be Supposed that the brecciation of the lavas was earlici; 
than the intinision of the sills. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^Rhyolitic and Thaciiytic I^avas and Tuffs! 

Lavas of acid and -sub-acid composition — rhyolites, dacites, 
trachytes, etc. — play but a very subordinate part among the British 
Tertiary volcanic rocks. The “ felstone-lavas,” to which Prof. Judd 
in his first account (1874) assigned a prominent placfe, ha^e since 
been relegated by that author (1889, 1890) mainly to the family of 
augite-audesites. Some of the rocks he still retains as rh 3 ’'olites, 
dacites, and sanidine-trachytes; but ij^om his generalised treatment 
it is not possible to be sure whether true lava-tiows of acid and sub- 
acid composition are intended. Rhyolites, including obsidians, are 
recognised in the Antrim area,"" even after excluding such intrusive 
types as the quartz-porphyry of Tardree ; and it appears that they 
w(ye poured out, though only sparingly, about the middle of the 
volcanic period, t.e. betwe^i the lower and upper groups into which 
the basalts of the Irish district divide.! The pitchstone of the 
Sgurr of Eigg and Oighsgeir, regarded as a glassy lava of trachytic 
or perhaps dacitic composition, is referred, on the other hand, to a 
much later epoch,+ and perhaps some of the rocks of Ardnamurclwi, 
described by Prof. Judd,§ also belong here. Sir A. Gelkie s ‘‘ pale 
group ’’ of Beinn Mor in Mull,!! which is underlain hy a great 
thickness of basalts, is described as highly felspathic, and may 
prove on closer examinaPton to includg trachytic .or even rhyolitic 
lavas ; while the existence of an older group of trachj^tes is proved 
by their occurrence as pebbles in the gravel at Ardtun Head in 
the same island.lf • * 

This is but a scanty record in cbmparison with the vast out- 
pouring of basic lavas belonging to the same great suite of erup- 
tions, and our investigations in Skye serve further to emphasise 
this enormous preponderance of basic over acid material among 
the British Tertiary volcanic rocks. In one small area only, situ- 
ated o^ the nflrthern border of the Cuillins, ha^ a ^i*oup of 
rhyolitic and trachytic rocks been discovered. These rocjis form 
much of the gro und belo w ELonn_Choire, and extend for some little 

distanc^up Brufcch na Prithe at its northern erfd. The area which 

• 

*See especially Cole, ^ci. Trans. Boy. Duhl. Soc. (2), vol. vi., pp. 77-114 ; 
1896. , • 

t McHenry, Geol. Mag.^ 1895, pp. 261-26^ 

IGeikie, Quart. Journ. Geol. <8oc., •vol. xxvii., up. 303-309: 1871 ; and 
vol. lii., p. 371 : 1896. ^ . 

§ Quart, Journ, Geol. Soc., vol. xlvi., p. 378 : 1890. 

WTrans, Roy. Soe. Edin., vol. xxxv., p. 93 : 1888. 

IT Cole, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xliii., p. 277 : 1887^ 
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they occupy has a length of a mhe in a W.S.\V.-hj.N.E. direction 
and » niaxitiium width of about / mile. It is very congpicuoufe as 
i^n from tiie Sligachan and Glen Brittle foot-path, owing to the 
bare slirface of the ropks and their pale colour, often with a tint of 
lilac or lavender. No further e^ttaiSioii of this group of Tocks has 
been detected, excepting at one or two places about 1^- to 1| mile 
^ to the south-west, and within tlie gabbro tract. Here a fejv relics of 
laminated rhydlite and acid breccia are preserved. Associated with i 
^ these ale some strips of a biotite-bearing felsite (not a lava) 
to be referred to again below. The locality is on the slopes of 
Sghrr Thuilm. • 

Three divisions of the group may be recognised for convenience 
of description; the first and lowest consisting chiefly of trachytic 
lavas, tilie second of rhyolitic tuffs and breccias, and the third of 
rhyolitic lavas. The strike is on the whole east and west, being 
more E.S.E.-W.N.W. at the eastern end and E.N.E.-W.S.W. at 
the western; and the* general dip is southerly, though variable in 
direction as well as 'in amofint. Most of the northern, or rather 
N.N.W., .border of the area is a fault, throwing down to the 
south, against which the lower members of the group are obli(|uely 
cut off ; and in some parti, especially to the north of Tobar nan 
Uaisleaii, the rocks are invaded by numerous tongues of gabbro. 
These accidents partly obscure, but do not conceal, the real extent 
of the group and its relations to the basalts, which are of a remark- 
able kind. 

Owing partly to the arrangement described, the lowest or 
trachytic division is •found only in the eastern part of the area. 
Here it is clearly underlain by amygdaloidal basalts. Further, the 
several me^nbers of tiie division die out eastward, dove-tailing with 
flows of aiTiygdaloidal basalt which die out westward; thus making 
it clear that the trachytic and associated 4 'j>cks are contemporaneous 
with that portiofl of the basaltic group exposed immediately to the 
east (Fig. 9). Again, they are surmounted in Meall Odhar by 
more massive •basaltic rocks, much invaded and metamorphosed 
by gabbro above, these basajts being appai’Ciitl}" on the same 
horizon as the rhyolitic rocks seen farther wi^st. The trachytes, 
etc., either die out westward before reaching the boundary fault, or 
are cut off by a parallel fault a little north of the main one, for in 
this place we find rhj^olitic tufts on the line of strike of the trachytic. 
lavas. On the former alternative, which seems tli^i more probable 
on the'^rourid, it would appear that, although the acid fraj^mental 
rocks aVe In the main newer than the lavas mentioned, they are in 
part contemporaneous; and this supposition is perhaps strengthened 
by the occurrence of two or three thin bands of rhyolitic breccia 
and tuff interStratified with the trachytes. It is possible that a 
similar relation hdlds between the middle (fragmental) division and 
the upper (rhyolitic lavas), but thenrregularities of dip and strike 
and the ‘want of es^osures in 'critical places leave this point in 
doubt. It is at least certain that both the lower and the middle 
.division die out rapidly tow 9 .rds the west, for beyond Allt Mdr an 
Phinn Choire the rhyolitic lavas rest with unbroken junction upon 
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amygdaloidal basalts. The r];iyolites themselves, with certain 
agglomeratic beds mainly of acid material which fornf tne smmnyt 
of the group, die out on the western face of Bruaeh na Fritk®, 
dovetailing, as before described for the trachytes, with *ainyg- 
daloidal basalts (Fig. 9); wh*ilb tiietamorpho^ed basalts like those 
of Meall Odhar overlie the group again aboift Tobar nan Uais- 
lean and upward. 

• It thus appears that the stratigraphical position of all these 
rocks is in the midst of the basalt series, a considerable thick- 
ness df the basic lavas occurring both below and above. In 
this w^e seem to trace both an analog;^' and a contrast with 
the corresponding succession in the Irish area. We have 
already remarked that in Antrim the basalts fall into two 
divisions, which must have been separated by a very- considerable 
interval of time; and, according to Mr McHenry, the acid lavas 
and breccias belong to tliis interval between the Lower and the 
Upper Basalts. In Skye the basic lavas* pi*esent practically an 
unbrokei;^ succession, and there is no’^direct proof to^how that they 
represent both divisions of the Antrim basalts. If, however, we 
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Fni. 9. - Diagrammatic represent atiou t)f ilie relations of the Itaehytic and 
rhyolitic rocks to one another and to the bawvlts. The figure is an 
ideal general ^section of the group, not to true^scalc. 

jnay correlate the acid volcanic rocks of Skye with those of Antrim, 
we obtain the missing evidence on this question, df then appears 
that our basalti(i lavas are the equivalents of both the Lower ainl 
the Upper Basalts ^of ] reland; but in our area tliere was no pause 
between the two, and they cannot be separated except in the 
very limited disti’ict where tlie trachytic and rhyolitic rocks inter- 
pose to mark the division. 

The field-rektions, as described above and illustrated^ diagram- 
maticafly in Fig. 9, prove firstly tlftit this group of ro*cks is of 
extremely local distribution, and is contemporary with a piVt of the 
basaltic lavas; , and secondly that the centre i^f eruption gradually 
shifted wisiward or south-ire^tward, so that the successive divisions 
of the group overlap one another in that direction, and are in turn 
overlapped by the massive basalts of Meall Odliar and Bruach na 
Frithe. Incidentally the mafiner of occurrence of these trachytic 
and rhyolitic rocks throws Hglit upon the nature of* the great 
accumulation of basaltic lavas, which is here revealed as an aggre- 
gate of c^parativel}^ thin flows, each of small extent and rapidly 
wedging out. • 
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The fact that the volcanic rocks of acid and sub-acid composition 
consisFt to the extent of fully one-half of tuffb and breccias suggests 
tj>at, unlike/the basalt?, they were ejected^ from a true volcanic 
vent, dr from vents belonging to a definite vokanic centre; and the 
limited distribution ef the rocks is qftite in accord with this suppo- 
sition/' It is also^vorthy of note in this connection that there are 
no acid or sub-acid dykes in the vicinity, and indeed none in the 
district which can be referred to this early epoch. Activity must 4 
have beC)n prolonged at this centre for a considerable time, for the 
total thickness of rocks seen is not less than 2000 feet. « 

f 

Turning to the petrogmphical characters of the rocks, we take 
first the trachyte, which forms the bulk of the lowest division of the 
group, find is seen in the eastern part of the area, viz. N. and N.W. 
of Meall Odhar. It is a rock of uniform appearance, light grey in 
colour, and of very fine texture, presenting little of a crystalline 
aspect to the ej e. It- contains flattened green and greenish yellow 
amygdules (chloritic ^nd epid?>tic) and some smaller ones of quartz, 
and has evidently suffered somewhat from secondary changes. A 
fairly fresh specimen gave the specific gravity 2*53. A slice [9260] 
shows this ro(;k to consist'essentially of minute crystals of ortho- 
clase, mostly less than inch in length, closely packed with a 
fluxional arrangement. Minute octahedra of magnetite are afeo 
found in subordinate quantit}’'. In this ground-mass are enclosed, 
(juite sparingly, decayed flakes of biotite and other pseudomorphs 
which hy their form suggest augite. The secondary products, in 
addition to the quartz in the vesicles, are disseminated chloritic 
matter and granular epidote. Anothei* specimen, taken at a rather 
higher hovizon, has rather more of the mica, though this is still a 
very suboivlinate element. It appears, to the eye, as little black 
specks with a ])ai’allel disposition; and a slice [7839] rhows that 
these are flakes ‘of biotite \<*hich have been altered Ay the so-called 
^‘resorption” and subsequently chloritised. There are also in this 
specimen a fe.v?^ scattered alkali-felspars, up to inch in diameter, 
embedded in the fine-textured trachytic ground-mass. 

' Intercalated in the trachytic division are fovr flows of a porpliy- 
ritic andesite, a rock ‘ of very striking appearance owing to the 
presence of abundant large felspars, sometimes as much as two 
inches long. The specific gravity of the rock is 2*72. The ande- 
sites stand out a little in "relief from the trachytio lavas, and the 
second ‘afid thickest flow makes a conspicuous small escarpment at 
the foof/bf Meall Odhar. Immediately beneath it is a thin -band of 
a curious volcanic ngghmeraie, mainly of gabbro jmateriai. This 
has in the field the appearance of a crystalline rock, but is seen to 
enclose fragmefits of gabbro up to several inches in diameter. In 
a slice [7840] the principal elements are seen to be shattered 
crystals of labradorite, doubtless derived from a gabbro, with a few 
alkali-felspars, probably from a grknite: there are also chloritic and 
serpentinous substances replacing destroyed augite. 

The acid fragmental accumulations, which occur principally in 
the middle division of the group, consist essentially of rhyolitic 
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material. They are in general rhyolite-tuffs of fine texture enclosing 
scattered larger fragments, though in some beds the coarSer njateml 
is in such quantity* as to warrant the t^m rhyolit^^eceia. ^e 
brecci as are w^ell se^ along ^ strip adjoining the northerif border 
of the area, between Allt afti^Fhionn-choiraand the next burn to 
the west. There are also two lenticular accumulations ofrbreccia 
in the upper part of the succeeding division of rhyolitic lavas: one ^ 

I of these is on the spur of Bruach na Frithe marked by an Ordnance 
Survey cairn (1681*5 ft.), and the other occurs a little Wgher up, ^ 
running for some distance along the western flank of the mountain. 

It is to be noticed that the rhyolitic tuflfe and breccias, as well as 
the rhyolitic lavas, are, to a much greater extent than the lower 
division of the group, invaded by offshoots from the gabbro of the 
Cuillins, chiefly in the form of tongues and wedges which tend 
to follow the bedding of the volcanic rocks. If these latter have 
suffered in consequence any considerable thermal metamorphism, 
the efTefcts of this are masked by other seooi^ary changes. What 
is seen in other regions would lead us tO anticipate much less 
mineralogical transformation from the inftuciicfi m.Jie^ in these 
a^id rocks than in the basalts. The whole group is traversed too by ^ 
the same N.N.W. basic dykes which Intersect also the basalts and 
the gabbro, and there are inclined intrusive sheets (not sills) of 
basic rocks in addition. 

The acid pyroclastic rocks show littlg variety except as regards 
the va^ing proportion of larger fragments which they contain. 
The finely-divided matrix is always of pale (dour, either white or 
light greenish from disseminated chloritio matter. In it are 
little chips and broken crystals of felspar, besides roolv-fragments. 
These latter are angular, sub-angular, or rounded, and mostly less 
than an inch in diameter, though larger in some beds. The 
majority are of rhyolite ^^some seem to be of trachyte; while darker 
fragments, moiie conspicuous though l%ss abundant, are of a micro- 
clitic andesite and a vesicular basalt, stained a deep brown colour 
*and recalling palagonite [7837, 7838]. • • 

The rhyolites constitute, as ha^ been said, the uppermost^ or 
the three divisions of the group, and make up about a halt of 
the total thickness. The breccias towards the summit, alrearty 
mentioned, indicate some recurrence of explosive eruptions towards 
the close of the rhyolitic pHase. The most extensive exposures ot 
the acid lavag occur in the neighbourhood of Allt Mdr an 
Fhinn-*bhoire, the burn coming dow» from the fine gfoupw spnngs 
named • Tobar nan Uaislean ; but here, and generally tlSfoughout • 
the ar^a, these rocks are greatly altered bji secondary changes. 
Better specimens, which may be taken as representing fairly closely 
the unaltered condition of the rocks, are to be fdund in the little 
isolated patches associj^ted with the biotite-felsite and gabbro on 
the south-western slope of Sgtlrr Thuilm. 

The prevalent type* appears fti hand-speCimens as a compact- 

*A preliminary account of these rocks was published in the Suvfivnary of 
Progress for 1897, pp. 131-135, and is here reproduced with some modifica- 
tions and additions. • 
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looking rock of light grey to pale lavender colour. A specific 
gravity, determination on an average^ specimen ^ave 2*596. Though 
th^re is no ca»lspicuous porphyritic structure, a few small scattered 
crystals of felspar are visible, which art found tQ be orthoclase, turbid 
from incipient decomposition. A s^jiDngly marked flow-str^ture, 
Qxaggfij!ated by secondary mineralogical changes, imparTs a 
^ laminated appearance and ofteh a highly fissile structure. This 
lamination is shown by alternating narrow bands of lighter and 
^ darker gft3y, with fine lines of a dark green colour and slender 
^strings of quartz. In thin slices [7830-7836] it is seen that«these 
bands correspond with slight differences in the nature of the general 
ground-mass of the rock ; differences partly original, but partly 
due to, or accentuated by, secondary changes. The texture is in 
general wery fine ; in some bands of rather confused appearance, 
though evidently a felspar-quartz aggregate ; in others more 
definite, with many minute felspars set parallel to the direction of 
flow. The ferro-magneeian element of the rock has bee^i quite 
subordinate, and is ill no case preserved unaltered. The least 
changed specimens show under the microscope small yellow-green 
chloritised prisms, representing destroyed augite, and more rarely 
a flake of altered biotite. Of iron-ore minerals there are minute 
cubes of pyrites, usually converted to limonite, and sometimes 
grains of magnetite. In many specimens both augite and iron-ot^e 
have disappeared, and Ihete is only chloritic or ferruginous matter 
disseminated through the rock or tending to collect in cloudy 
patches. It is interesting to note that, in those sjiecimens which 
contain most of the pseudomorphs after augite, there are rather 
abundant little prisms of apatite, associated with the ferro- 
magnesian mineral and the magnetite. 

Specirne/rs from different horizons on the hill-side east of A lit 
Mor an Fhinn-clioire show no noticeable variations excepting such 
as are due to the -Varying advance of secondary chruiges, indicated 
especially by the development of quartz. Jn slices of the less 
altered examples the lighter bands are seen to be rich in this 
mineral, which tends to form, a mosaic, and in this kind of 
occurrence is doubtless of secondary origin. Tke distinct strings 
of quartz, already mentioned as visible in hand specimens, are not 
essentially different. They sometimes swell into little, leiiticles, 
and it is clear that they are not merely veins filling fissures, but 
replace portions of the ground-mass. The little ^pseudomorphs 
supposed io re^present augite, ae well as tlie small crystals of pyrites, 
are somSA^imes embedded in the clear quartz-mosaic. • Other 
specimens illustrate what mayfcbe regarded as a further stage, the 
little strings of quartz passing in places into knots up tq half *an 
inch in diameter, while locally there occur n odules o f qiiaitz up to 
an inch or more. In the examples whiph have suffered most 
alteration we find not only these knote^or nodules of quartz but also 
d j*uses , often an inch br two inchea in diameter, and of irregular 
shape. These are lined with quartz crystals in the form of the 
hexagonal prism with pyramid termination, coated with a yellow 
ferruginous skin. The flowrliaes of the rhyolite tend-ta windlround 
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these drusy cavities, but are sometimes cut off by the larger ones, 
the appearances indi(jating that there has been an original cavi^, 
but that it has been in some degree extended in connection with 
the process by whichithe new^quartz was pyDduced. The rocks in 
some places give evidence of & teftain amount of crushing, and are 
indeed locally brecciated, this mechanical modification bein^ clearly 
posterior^ to the chemical alteration which gave rise to the fine , 
• strings, knots, and druses of quartz. • 

The degree to which these lavas have been altered hf replace- , 
ment^by secondary quartz — for which we must postulate in part 
an extraneous origin — leaves the true natiti*e of the rocks, taken by 
themselves, a question of some obscurity. Having regard, however, 
to their general characters, and especiallj^ to the paucity of 
porphyritic elements, the strong!)^ marked fluxion-structare, and 
certain peculiarities in some bands which suggest a devitrified glass, 
the affinities of these lavas seem to be very decidedly with the 
i*hyolite^. This conclusion is placed beyoiiTl doubt by an examina- 
tion of the fresh eixamples preserved* undc^r Sxceptiynal conditions. 

MvC-tlie Icelandic rhyolites, which they resemble, in many 
respects, these Skj’ c rocks show in general no tendency t o sjDherulitic 
structures. If microspherulitic varieties are represented, their 
distinctive characters have been obliterated by secondary processes. 
A% one place, however, quite at the base, or more accurately in the 
liighest part of the underlying pyroclastic division, there is a thin 
flow of j'hyolite composed in great part of large spherulites. This 
is exposed in the little ravine of Allt an Fhionn-choire. As is usual 
in these coarsely spherulitic rocks, the structure is obscuret^by 
later changes, and there is indeed a close resemblance to certain 
‘‘nodular” rhyolites of Lower Paljoozoic age in North^Wales and 
Westmorland. Again, at a place a little east of Allt Mdi^an Fhinn- 
choire tl« rhyolite at Jj^ie base of the division shows what is 
possibly a spluwulitic structure on a ihialler scale ; but this is too 
.niucli afT^ded by secondary changes to be made out clearly under 
the microscope. 

In conclusion have to notice the intrusive liotite-felsite,^ 
already mentioned, on the slopes of Sgiirr* Thuilm. Ft occurs in 
several detached but neighbouring outcrops along a strip about 

mile long, which are surrounded by gabbro. The exposures are 
not good enough to show' clearly whether the gabbro has broken 
up aneP enveloped an earlier mass oWelsite, or has bSen flejftetrated 
by intrusions of a later felsite ; but the shape of the ourorops, so 
far as k can be^ determined, rather sjuggests the former iijterpreta- 
tiom. Iti^also worthy of remark that tlie gabbro is not traversed 
by any dykes or veins of acid rock, wliich migltt be apophyses 
from a later intrusion. *It is therefore possible, and not improbable, 
that we have here the relics (ff an intrusive mass of acid rock older 
than the gabbro of the Ouilline^ ind so belofiging to some part of 
the stage of volcanic eruptions. ^This suggests a possible connec- 
tion betw^een the felsite and the rhjrolitic rocks of Fionn Choire 
and Bruach na Frithe, only about a mile distant. Such suggestion 
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is strengthened by the occurrence,^ at one or two places among the 
felsite^ of'vblcanic rocks allied to those described from Fionn 
Gboire. At one spot is dbund a laminated rhyolite and at another 
spot a ‘small patch of rhyolitic bretecia. Their relations to the 
felsite are not clearly exhibited, but^they are presumably enveloped 
in it. *■ « 

. The petrographical characters of the felsite of Sgurr Thuilm are 
consistent wifn the idea that it is genetically related to the , 

, rhyolite^? It is a dull, compact, light grey rock, enclosing 
numerous little yellowish felsjiars and some bronzy flakes ofomica, 
sometimes as much as'*^ inch in diameter. The porphyritic 
felspars, which embrace orthoclase and oligoclase, have more or 
less rounded outlines, and are usually very turbid. The mica is 
considerably -altered, sometimes completely bleached, sometimes 
chloritised. There are also grains of magnetite and prisms of 
apatite, the latter penetrating both mica and iron-ore. These 
various minerals ten^ occur in groups or patches. The'ground- 
mass is of a commofl “felsitic” type, very fine-textured, but not 
cryptocrystalline : the felspathic element is partly in thfe form of 
minute prisms [8195, 8196.^ 

It is possible, and perhaps probable, that this rock represents 
a volcanic plug or “ neck connected with the acid lavas and 
tufls, its fortn~aIi(Il:''eTations obscured by a subsequent invasiwu 
of gabbro; but the evieVnee does not warrant us in insisting 
strongly upon this view. Apart from this, the very^ limited 
distribution of this highly interesting group of volcanic rocks, and 
the largely fragmental character of the rocks themselves, 
sufficiently "prove them to be the products of central volcanic 
eruptions., That these were demonstrably contemporaneous with 
fissure-eru*ptions of widely different petrographical nature in the 
immediate vicinity, clearly indicates that^, there was nojmmediate 
relationship between the iWb groups. During the,, volcanic phase 
of activity at least, the “ regional ” and the “ local events 
followed indepe-ndent lines, and must have been provoked by two - 
different sets of causes. (See .Chapter XXV.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Peridotites (Earlier Group). 

The plutonic phase of igneous activity, in the Skye area was 
initiated by the intrusion of a magma of ultrabasic composition, 
which consolidated to form rocks rich in olivine. The intrusion 
assumed the laccolitic habit, and was effected at several, places 
within what is now the south-western part of the duillin Hills, 
and also at one place in the neighbouring Isle of Soay. Except 
in the la^t case, the horizon was in the basf^tic lavas, and not far 
from the base of that group. The, geological relations of the 
peridotit^ laccolites of the Cuillins f^re, however, ob^fiured in some 
measure by Ihe gabbro which, in the form of one great * complex 
laccolite, builds the greater j)art of thisigroup of mountains. The 
gabbro magma, intruded immediately after the peridotic, has 
enveloped and invaded the ultrabasic rocks in a very remarkable 
manner. Some advantage of description might be gained by 
treating the gabbros before the peridotite%, but the chronological 
order serins on the whole to be the more convenient. 


S.W. N.E..> ^ W. 



Fk;. 10. — Section^ along the Sghrr Dubh tidge, showing the principal 
lacccjitic mass of peridotite and a smaller one to the eaBt,«nnd tefjiresent- 
ing diagraminatically the partial destruction of tlic peridoti^ by the 
gabbfo magma in which it became enveloped. 

The prinp^al mass of ultrabasic rocks is that which we shall 
designate the Sgiirr Buhli laccolite. It forms th5 whole of the 
western® peak of the ridge of that name, known to climbers as 
Sghrr Dubh na Dabheinn, an(> attains there its greatest thickness. 
In the col between this^ peal# jfnd the higlier one to the east 
(Sghrr Dubh Mhdr) the peridotite^mass passes under the gabbro 
of the latter mountain, the irregular surface of junction having a 
steep dip to N.E. or E.N.B. (Fig. 10). On the Coir’ a’ 
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Ghrunnda side it extends down into the c6rrie, the boundary 
which corresponds with the under side of the laccolite passing 
through theiihiddle of the tarn. The inclination here, judged by 
the di|) of the flow-banding in the ^peridotite, is much less, not 
exceeding 30^. Frcvni Sgiirr Dublr na Dabheinn the outcrop of the 
laccolilic mass may be traced both eastward and northward, 
though with diminished thickfiess. In the former direction the 
peridotites foi'm the floor of An Garbli-choire, and extend nearly < 
as far ds to the shore of Loch Scavaig. The trend coiTesponds 
roughly with the line of the valley, and the inclinatim, as 
indicated bj^ fluxion-baK/ding, is to some point of north, usually at 
a high angle. The thickness of the laccolite, which at its 
maximum reaches more than 1500 feet, is here reduced to 500« 
or 600b feet. Farther east, in consequence of the form of the 
ground and the vaiying inclination of the mass, the belt of ground 
occupied by the peridotite expands, and extends for some distance 
southward up Coire, Feag. Beyond this the mass is so much 
invad(»d and brokeii up bv gabbro that its continuity is lost. 
1^he northward prolongation of the laccolitic body from Sghrr 
Dubli na Dabheinn crosses tlie col connecting the two mountains 
known as Sgun* ^Ihic Choinnich and Sgurr a’ CoiF an Lochain, 
and extends down Coireachan Ruadha towards the head of the 
Coruisk valley. In this latter part of its course it is deeply eut 
into by the gabbro and divided into tongue-like strips. 
The wliole outcrop has a roughly semicircular form, extending 
from Allt a’ (Jhaoich, near Loch Scavaig, to the foot of Coireachan 
Ruadha, a distance, of three miles. The concave boundary, 
representii:kg the upper surface of the mass, is presented to the 
north-east; the convex boundary, representing the lower surface, 
to the south-west. The irregular form of the outcrop arises partly 
from original departure from the ideqj lenticular phape of a 
laccolite, partly from subsequent tilting and flexure, but chiefly 
from the partial destruction of the mass by the later intrusions of 
gabbro, in whie.h it was completely involved. 

The partial destruction of ^the peridotite laccolite by the (jabhu'o 
magma is most marked along the upper cr concave side, and 
especially towards the. terminations eastward and northward. The 
best place for observing the phenomena is near the eastern end, 
about Allt a’ Chaoich (the “Mad Burn”) and the stream immedi- 
ately south of it. Here the whole mass of the peridotite is inter- 
sected offshoots from the neighbouring gabbro. These are partly 
in the\orm of straight dykes, partly a network of irregular veins; 
and the dykes often serve as the origin of veins, which br-'mch out 
from them and connect them (Fig. 11). In places the gabbro 
within the peridotite area swells into larger masses, which enclose 
detached blocks of peridotite (Fig. 12). Py increase in the amount 
of gabbro as compared with peridotite, we pass insensibly from 
peridotite full of ramifying veins of gabbro to gabbro crowded with 
blocks of peridotite, the boundaLy being one which defies mapping. 
Outside the main area of pe^*idotite there are still isolated portions 
of considerable size seen along the side of AJlt a’ Chaoich and on 



Fig. 12. — Block of banded peiidotite, 7 feet long, enclosed in gabbro, in 

south of Allt a* Ohaoich, LocheScavaig : seen in ground-plan. The 
gabbro is traversed by n\«Eneroui% fll»ures radiatfhg from the enclosed 
block. . 
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the flanl^ of Meall na Cuilce. ^ Farther east and north these 
becofne movp broken up, but blocks of pefidotite several feet in 
^diam^ter are still found* embedded in the gabbro as far as the shores 
of Loch Scavaig an^ Loch Comisk and even on some of the islets 
of the latter. A similar destruotfv& action of the gabbro upon the 
peridotite laccolith, though in a less marked degree, may be seen in 
Coireachan Buadha. On the south-western or under side of the 
laccolii^e these extreme effects are not perceived; but the fact tha^ 
the peridotite is often traversed by gabbro iPeins, while the reverse 
relation is never found, is suflScient to prove that the gabbro on 
this side also is newer than the ultrabasic rocks. 

As regards the relative ages of the peridotites and the gabbros, 
it is proper to observe that the great gabbro mass pf the Cuillins 
is thef^ product of a number of successive intrusions, and only those 
portions which come into juxtaposition with the peridotite laccolite 
can be positively proved to be younger than it. The component 
parts of the gabbro^nfass seem, however, to be so intimately bound 
up together «that nothing less than direct evidence could make it 
reasonable to regard them as partly earlier and partly* later than 
the very distinct intrusion of ultrabasic magma. For this reason 
we consider the peridotites in question to have preceded all other 
plutonic intrusions in the district. To be sharply distinguished 
from these older peridotites of plutonic habit are certain younger 
peridotites, mostly in ,the form of dykes, which belong to a very 
much later epoch, and will be considered in a subsequent chapter 
(XXIL). . 

^ Besides the large •Sghrr Dubh laccolite already noticed, we refer 
to the easier or plutonic set of peridotites now under discussion 
certain cmaller laccolitic masses which will now be enumerated. 
With a* single exception, they occur within, or in one case on the 
actual edge of, the gabbro of the CujUins. One thui laccolite or 
sheet of small dimensioiis is seen in the dip between Sghrr Dubh 
Mhdr and Sghrr Dubh Bheag, the lower peak to the east (Fig. 10). 
This SghriT ©ubh Bheag intrusion is the only one occurring al a* 
.higher horizon (having regaiyi to the inclination of both peridotites 
and gabbros) than the large mass. It dips rather steeply to the 
east or north-east. * Another small laccolitic mass, about 250 feet 
thick but rapidly tapering, crops out along the face of the buttress 
from Sghrr na Banachdich which divides the upper part of Coire- 
achan Ruadha into twO smaller corries. Its , rusty orange tin t, 
contrasting with the darkef gabbro above and below, makes it a 
conspicuous object as seen from Coruisk. A still smaller mass is 
interacted by the stream which drains the northerly branch of the 
same corrie. There are two small masses of irregular If ccolitic form 
on the southern slope of Gars-bhbinn, at altitudes of about 1500 
and 1000 feet respectively. The low^r of these, though partly 
enveloped by gabbro, rests upon«the metamoi'phosed bas^tic lavas 
below. Finally, a* small mas ^ of irregularly laccolitic habit occurs 
at An Dubh-sgeire on the east coast of the Isle of Soay, about two 
miles south of the last-mentioned locality. This, the most outlying 
intrusion of the group, occurs in the Torridonian grits, and there- 
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fore occupies a positfon below, b|^t not necessarily much b^low, the 
base of the basalts, ^he distribution of these older peridotftes is 
shown on a sketch-map in a later chapter 75). • ^ 

These various laccolitic intrusions, large j|nd small, have been 
supplied, like other laccolites, fissures^ in which the magma 

finally consolidated to form dykes. ^ It might b5 expected that all 
trace of these dykes would be destroyed by the later invasion of 
^abbco.ma^a which enveloped the whole; but this is no^always 
the case, rortions of some of the dykes are preserved, and in 
more than one case their actual connection with the laccolites 
which they fed is demonstrated. These djflces are seen to the east 
and south of Gars-bheinn in several places. They have a N.N.W.- 
S.S.E. direction and may be traced for considerable distances 
through the gabbro and the wedge-like portions of the IJhsaltic 
lavas which here dove-tail with the gabbro. In the lavas the dykes 
are of course continuous; in the gabbro they are liable to be inter- 
rupted, and so occur in detached lengthi^. •In places they are 
abundantly veined by the surrounding gabbro. TJhey range in 
width up^to as much as 40 or 50 feet; but usually they»are less, 
partly perhaps in consequence of thgir being attacked by the 
gabbro magma. 

One place where the actual connection of one of these dykes 
with the largest peridotite laccolite may be observed is in the lower 
part of Ooire Beag, on the south-eastern side of the valley. The 
dyke caii^ be traced at intervals for nearly 1000 yards in a S.S.E. 
direction from this place. It is doubtless a feeder of the large 
mass, but it is not to be supposed that it is the only one. Indeed 
there are at least two other places along the southern boundary of the 
laccolite where tongues project into the gabbro, which are^robably 
of a similar nature, though they cannot be followed for more than 
a short distjpice. A more^teresting case is presented by the two 
small 6ars-bhein®i intrusions. The low%r of the two is in visible 
continuity with a dyke below, which runs S.S.E., cutting the 
• bifsaltic lavas and the underlying Torridon Sandst#ife; but the 
mass is also prolonged upward into aijother dyke, having the samet 
direction and nearly^on the same line. This latter dyke runs up 
the hill-side, with breaches of continuity where it has been destroyed 
by the gabbro, and terminates at the upper and smaller laccolite, 
of which it is evidently the feeder. It appears then that we have 
hereto JacGoUt^ intrusions of ultrabasfc, rock, at difierent levels, 
a jjppbAd fVfA gftTvtA. amirpA ; the ]^lations being Still \pjearly 
indicated despite the interference of the subsequent and much more 
voluminoup intrusion of gabbro. • • . 

To ;^void ppssible confusion, before proceeding to the petrograph- 
ical description of these vat*ious laccolites aijd * their dyke- 
feeders, we will specify those younger ultrabasic rocks 
which are excluded from this piace for later consideration. They 
are, as stated, mostly dykes, and dykes which* are not the feeders 
of larger masses but independent intfusions. Sill-formed intrusions 
also occur, at least in the Isle of So^y. In addition thgxo is an 
abrupt boss- like body of considerable size forming* the mil An 
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Sgilman oq the south-western ef.ge of the gabbro of the Ouillins. 
The VeasonSr for assigning this to the later group of peridotites 
Ste that it*" clearly brfeks through the gabbro, and is connected 
with dykes referable to the later*^roup, while its petrographical 
charaqters also poidt to the same* conclusion. Finally there are a 
small mass near \}he summit pf Glamaig and an isolated intrusion 
of irregular form, partaking of the nature both of a dyke and of a 
sheet, ^n the Lias near Suishnish Point*, between Lochs Slapinr 
and Eishort. All these younger rocks will be described in a 
later chapter. ^ 

Of the rocks now un^er discussion we have no chemical analyses, 
but it is very evident without such aid that they are all of ultra- 
basic composition. We have spoken of them collectively as peridot- 
ites, using that term in a broad sense. The commonest type is 
a picrite, in which augite and felspar are fairly well represented in 
addition to the dominant olivine ; but there are other varieties of 
frequent occurrenc^^, including very typical peridotites, ‘‘in which 
the characteristic mineral occurs almost to the exclusion of all 
others. ^ 

The constituent mineral^ of these ultrabasic rocks are not many, 
and the various well-marked petrographical types arise from 
different associations of these minerals or associations of them in 
different proportions. Most important of all is olivine, whidh is 
found in all the rocks«, and, except in the rare “ norite,” is the 
principal constituent, making up from one-half to practically the 
whole of the bulk in different types. Owing to this abundance of 
olivine, which is of a highly ferriferous variety, all the rocks assume 
on an exposed surface an orange to reddish-brown colour which at 
once ar;T3sts the eye. When augite or diallage is present, the 
small lustrous faces are visible here and there upon the rusty 
surface or upon a fractured specimen^ where the olijine appears 
as a very dark or almost blAck crystalline aggregate. In the “trocto- 
lites”the white felspar interrupting the rusty film on the surface, of 
the rock gfvtjs it a paler aspect. The rocks are of medium grain 
and of extreme hardness and toughness, giving a ringing metallic 
sound under the hammer. A certain heterogeneity in the compos- 
ition of the rocks On a small scale, and the frequency of x^hp- 
liths which weather out more or less freely than their matrix, 
impart to exposed surfaces of the rocks a remarkably rough and 
often,, pitted character. ‘Owing to this and to the soundness and 
toughjfess of the rocks, the^ lend themselves in an emindht degree 
to climbing, even on very steep faces. 

Ther olivine occurs in crystals or crystals-graiqs varying from 
to ^ inch in diameter. They are th^ earliest product^ of crystallisa- 
tion, with the^ exception of the spinellids, and are thus idiomorphic, 
except when in the form of a granular aggregate they make up 
almost the whole bplk of the rpck.® They do not, however, usually 
show good crystal outlines. TTie mineral almost constantly con- 
tains inclusions of the type Vhich Professor Judd has described, 
viz. rectan gular^avit ces p artlv^ccupied by magnetite in 
branching or dendritic forms. When these are largest they vary 
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from 3 ^^ to inch in lengih (cf. PI. ^ XXV., Pi^. B), but 
usually they are mudh smaller, and then impart 'a peculiar dusty 
appearance to the thin slices. The littlef cavities arefmuch^mow^ 
abundant here than m the olivine-gabbros to be described below, 
and often the magnetite occupies ‘ a largen* space in each 
cavity, or almost fills it in some instances.. We tnay infer tliat the 
olivine (including its minute interpositions) is in these ultrabasic 
cocks of a variety richer in iron than that in file g^bbros.* 
The mineral is nevertheless sensibly without colour in thin 
slices. • 

The augite, which always forms allotriomorphic grains and 
patches, is sometimes colourless, sometimes light brown with a 
diallage structure (Pig. 14). In some cases again it shows in thin 
slices a faint gijeen tint, perhaps due to the presence of chrdhiium. 
There is then no diallage-structure, but only occasional bands of 
inclusions, the rule being apparently that the bands are parallel 
to one of the prismatic cleavages and the inclusionsjthemselvea to 
thejother.^ * , 

A rhombic pyroxene is an occasional accessory in the true 
peridotites and in some few examples predominates over the mono- 
clinic species, while in the exceptional rock which we shall refer to 
as norite it constitutes fully one-half of the mass. Being sensibly 
colourless and without pleochroism in thin slices, it may perhaps 
be termed enstatite, but this criterion is of«doubtful value when, as 
in this case, much of the contained iron is concentrated in the form 
”,inc]^jiong^. The mineral occurs in idiomorphic 
crystals, giving rectangular sections ^ 5 - to inch long, with^ 
marked schiller-structure parallel to the macropinacotd. Inter- 
groAYtha^witIi.theL,nionocIinic pjra^n^ are found. • 

When felspar occurs in the rocks, it is always anorthite. Only 
exceptionally does it tead to idiomorphism, with rectangular 
sections: usually it has an interstitiaf arrangement. It shows 
c^lsbad and albite twinning, and less frequently a few lamell® 

* according to the pericline law. • • 

The minerals of the iron-ore and spinel group, which are neve;* 
wanting and sometinfes abundant, belong to more than one variety. 
The most common is opaque in ordinary thin slices, and forms 
small octahedral crystals, invariably the earliest product of 
crystallisation and usually enclosed in the olivine. It has the 
appearance of nwignetite, and is probably a chrome-magnetite or 
chromite,* but has not been tested chefiiically. In some rcVjJcs we 
find, accompanying or replacing the opaque crystals, a translucent 
mineral of deep bfown colour, usually fti irregulat* grains, a?jd this 
we may setfdpwn as At one place such a mineral occurs 

in relatively large crystals, which have been isolated and analysed. 
This is in the banded dimite to be described below, where the 
picotite is found in unusual aUun^ance, making in some places 
narrow seams of practically pure material, ft forms here well- 
shaped octahedra, black and lustrou^, usually between and 

*In olivine from a peridotite in the Isle of Rum Heddle found Fe#Oa 2*933 
and FeO 18*703 : Min, Mag. (1884), vol. v., p. 16. • 
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inch in dt^vmeter, and is distingflished from either magnetite or 
chromite by^ the fact that it s cratches ja[nfl!ctz. In thin slices it 
f^ecomes transparent with a strong brown or greenish brown colour 
[9229, etc.]. A carefully conducted analysis by Dr Pollard gave 
the result showil in ‘column I. There is a fair correspondence with 
the picotite of Lake Lherz (cohimn A.), though the Skye mineral 
is notably richer in chromium. The only analysed mineral from 
the WeLstern Isles which can be quoted for 'comparison is from nea^ 
the summit of Askival in the Isle of Rum. The analysis is^ by the 
late Dr Heddle, and is ^confessedly imperfect, the investigation of 
minerals of this group presenting peculiar difficulties. The figures 
(B.) are, however, sufficient to show that the mineral is rather a 
chromfre than a picotite, the alumina being much lower and the 
iron hiigher than in the first column. 



I. 

A. 

B. 

I a. 

Ib. 

SiOa 

^ ‘M9 

2*00 

6*543 

-0197 

'• 

TiOa 

0*34 



-0042 


AljOa - 

- 46*54 

56*00 

17*957 

-4554 ' 

1 ‘ ’ 

CraOa - 

- 17*65 

8*00 

26*304 

-1153 

\ -6083 


- 6*01 ‘ 


not det. 

•0376 

I 

FeO 

. 10*10 

24*90 

34-239 

-1403'^ 


NiO, CoO 

- 0*24 

. , 


-0032 

• 

MnO 

- trace. 


0*’869 


^ -6059 

MgO 

- 18*55 

10-30 

13*913 

•4547 1 


CaO 

- 0*43 


6*573 

•0077 j 


% 

tOO-75 

101-20 

106-398 



Spec„ grav. 

- (378) 

4-08 

4-163 




I. Picotite, from seam in banded dunite, glen south of Allt a* 
Chaoich, Loch Sqavaig : anal. 'W. Polla^. (The specific 
gravity was taken on a hand-specimen, including a little 
olivine and serpentine, and is therefore too low.) * , 

A. Picotite,^ Lake Lherz, Ari^ge : anal. A. Damour, Bull. soc. ged. 

o Fra. (2), vol. xix., p. 4il4: 1862. 

B. Chromite, seam in peridotite near summit of Askival, Isle of Rum : 

anal. M. P. Heddle, Trans. Roy. Sue. Edin vol, xxx., p. 461 : 
1882. “ The iron is conjectured to be in the ferrous state.” 

la. and Ib. Molecular ratios from analysis I. These give very closely 
. the formula RO, R2O3, where RO stands (pr MgO and FeO 
'■* wifth a little CaO, NiO, etc., while R2O3 stands for AI3O3 and 
- CrgOg with some FegOg. 

It seems probable that the brown translucent mineilObl in our 
other rocks ig^ not essentially different from that ana!;^sed,,ahd we 
may name it picotite without fear of error ; but the nature of the 
opaque octahedra is not certainly determSied, It must be admitted 
that the rough test^of transparency or opacity in thin slices is not 
a very satisfactory criterion ; but tt also appears that the distinction 
between picotite and chromite is a rather arbitrary one, and has not 
been clearly defined. It is^at least established that some picotites 
contain ferric' as well as ferrous iron, while of the large number of 
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published analyses of chromite (terrestrial) only two (^o«not show 
alumina and magnesur.* The facts suggest that’th^ spinel!; and 
the magnetites constitute not Jiwo but onS group of Isomoiyhotfs 
compounds of the general typ^ £LQjBsOs. as practical require- 
ments may demand, we distinguish two sub-groups according to 
the predominance of alumina or ferric oxide among the sesquioxides, 
the varieties rich in chromic oxide occupy an ambiguous position, 
•since CrjOj may be regarded as replacing either Al^Oj %r FejOg* 
This is perhaps an argument for placing the highly chromiferous 
varieties in a third sub-group with some collective name. Here 
would be included most of the minerals which have been named 
chromite and some of those styled picotite, e.g. that from the 
original dunite of New Zealand with 56*54 per cent, of chromic 
oxide. ^ * 

At a place very near to that which furnished the picotite 
analysed, the dunite contains instead another mineral of the spinel 
group. Unlike the picotite close by, but like^the picotite in many 
of our rooks, it forms grains of irregular shape with little indication 
of crystal form. In thin slices it is transparent with a deep green 
colour, and it may be referred to pleowste. It makes up in this 
place from one-third to one-half of the rock, but we have not 
observed it elsewhere. 

I'he only other constituents of the rocks are rare scraps of brown 
hornblende and red-brown biotitCy found occasionally in close associ- 
ation with the augite. Sometimes t he biqtiteis intergrown with 
diall^auoigite, its basal plane being^paralleT t^ the orthopinacoid 
o^TiHs^mineral [9234]. * » 

The rocks consisting of various associations of tHe minerals 
enumerated present a considerable range of petr^graphical 
characters. As might be anticipated, they have much in common 
with the pSridotites of Rmn and the Shiant Isles, as described by 
Prof. Judd.t • • 

• Coming to the description of the rocks themselves, we may dis- 
tinguish as the principal types peridotite in the rib!*rower sense, 
picrite, and troctolite, and as an exceptional type norite. 

Under the head of peridotite in the strict sense we include those 
rocks in which olivine predominates very decisively over all other 
constituents. Such rocks occur in considerable force in the large 
Sghrr Dubh Faccolite, especially in the eastern part of it. The type 
dunitCy consisting wholly of olivine except for a usually vejy sub- 
ordinate* proportion of a spinellid mineral, is well repiVj^ented. 
Locally, and especially in the small nameless glen a little south of 
Allt a* Ohaoich, the spinellid mineral ^becomes ^ more prominent 
constituenlf;# though it does npt, except in particular bands of rock, 
equal in amount the olivine (Fig. 13). As the Jittle octahedra of 
picotite become more numerous, they become transparent in the 
thin slices, and this presumaf)ly^ indicates % more chromiferous 

* Pratt, Amer, Joum. Scu (4), vol. viif, p. 284 : 1899. A large number of 
analyses are collected by Wadsworth in his^ Lithological Studies (Cambridge, 

+ Quart. }oum. Otol. Soc,y vol. xli., pp. 354-416, PI. X.-Xni. 
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variety th^ the usual opaque mineral. In certain bands green 
p^eonaste CKfcurs richly instead of picotite. Specific gravity deter- 
minations of Ihree specimens of dunites gave : — 


[8726 

‘9231 

'9229 


LQwer'J)art of Coire^Beag 
Belpw An Garbh-choire - 
Glen south of AHt a’ Ohaoich 


3-21 

3-29 

3-32 


The lastgds from a band rich in picotite. A specimen very rich in 
pleonaste, from the same neighbourhood, gave 3’485. , 

In the other peridotit^s, while the mineral which plays the title- 
role still makes up considerably more than half of the rock, it is 
acompanied by augite or felspar, or both, in addition to the usual 
small amount of magnetite, chromiferous magnetite, or picotite. 
The augite is usually a brown diallage (Fig. 14). The felspar, which 



Fig. 13.-^9228] x 20. Dunite, rich 
in picotite, from the banded 
peridotites in the glen a little 
S. of A lit a’ Chaoich, Loch 
Scavaig : consists wholly of 
fresh olivine* and octahcdra of 
, picotite. V 



Fig. 14.— [9234] x 20. Peridotite, 
S^. slope of Sgifrr Dubh na 
Dabheinn : «;3hiefly of olivine 
(showing incipientserpentinisa- 
tion), with some diallage and 
felspar (to the right) and 
opaque octahedra probably of 
chrome-^magnetite. 


is often quite as important a constituent, is always anorthite. Both 
minerals occur in little interstitial patches. These augite- or 
diallage- peridotites and anorthite-peridotites are qpnnecting links 
mth tJiy pierites and trocbolites, into which they graduate by 
diminution of the excessive proportion of olivine. An average 
peridotite from near the meuth of Coireachan Ruadha gave the 
specific gravity 3*2o. An enstatite-peridotite, with onjy a small 
amount of dialkge, seems to be of restricted occurrence. 

Thpi fiiyfiU . wjbiclLiajoii^ the p^&vftl^ot type ift the large 

laccolite, aim is the essential rocIToT the smaller masses, differs from 
the peridotites proper in having '‘a, less marked preponderance of 
olivine, implying therefore a <»les8 extreme basic composition. 
Olivine still makes up fully ope-half of the rock, and sometimes as 
much as three-fourths, the other principal minerals being augite 
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and anorthite. As ^regards str«ctural characters, therg is little 
variety. The augite^ is in interstitial patches, or may*fonji 
spreading plates, each enclosing numerou# grains of t)livin^, thiw 
giving the “ poecilitic ** structure of Williams. Where felspar ajid 
au^ite cojne together, the former mineral is fdipmorphic towards 
the latter. The specific gravity of , these rocks •ranges up to 3*15, 
but, with increase in the proportion of felspar relatively to augite, 
toay fall to 3-00 or less. t 

The third chief type, composed essentially of olivine and anorthite, 
will, in default of a more precise name, be spoken of as troetolite. 
It is to be observed, however, that this term (with its German 
equivalent Forellenstein) is currently applied to two very distinct 
rock-types, which are varietal forms of gabbro and peridotite 
respectively. The one has labradorite as its felspathic elemetit {e.g, 
Coverack in Cornwall and Volpersdorf in Silesia), while the other, 
besides being usually richer in olivine, has anorthite (e.g, AHival in 
Eum). The former type is found, though rarely, among the Skye 
gabbros ; jDut the rocks with which we are now concermed, intimately 
associated with true peridotites, belong to the second type. The 
felspar, by its optical properties as testgd in the thin slices, seems 
to bo always anorthite. In confirmation of this, Prof. Sollas has 
kindly determined the specific gravitj’’ of the felspar from one of 
our troctolites [9237] by means of his diflfusion-column. The figures 
found were 2*735 to 2*74, with a mean of 2*737, and cleavage-flakes 
of specific gravity 2*74 gave extinction-angles of 36° and 37°. The 
rocks are always rich in olivine, and their petrographical as well as 
geological aflinities are clearly with the peridotites, not the gabbrqp. 

Troctolites of this kind occur in some force in Coii*^ Beag and 
near the foot of An Garbh-choire, and the same type* is rather 
widely distributed in the foiTii of enclosed patches and lumps in the 
picrites and peridotites a«d also as streaks and veins traversing 
those rocks. Aflorthite makes up frofti 40 to 60 jier cent, of the 
mass, or sometimes less. The remainder is chiefly fresh olivine, 
but there may be in addition augite or diallage in quitfe subordinate 
quantity. Brown translucent picotite is sometimes a rather con- 
spicuous element. TJie only noticeable variety among the troctolites 
arises from a difference — more apparent than* real — in the mutual 
relations of the two principal constituents. In the common type 
the olivine forms crystals and grains f ® diameter, set 

in a framework of felspar [9236, etc.! ’Sometimes, on th^ other 
hand, it Is the latter mineral that forms conspicuous cfystaVgrains, 
often with partly rounded outlines, up to ^ inch in diameter. The 
microscope showg, however, that her# als o the •o livine is j^f prior 
cr jstalli satioti. for its grains encroach upon the edge of the felspars, 
and are occasionally enclosed in them [9237, 9238], The peculiarity 
is most striking on a weathered face, where the felspars, always in 
relief, appear like white sphSruJps in a black matrix. Under 
the microscope this appeafance is lost (Plate jfVIII., Fig. 2). An 
average specimen of the troctolites* gave a specific gravity of 3*07, 
The somewhat similar rocks of Allivakin the Isle of Rum are often 
more felspathic : one of these was found to have a specific gravity 
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2’88, corresponding with about 72 per cent, of anorthite to 28 of 
olivine. *' 

In addition to rocks consisting essentially of anorthite and olivine 
in fairly emial proportion, we find varieties" in which olivine pre- 
pondeiv^tes/ affording transitions to those peridotites (in the stricter 
sense) which we have termed anorthite-peridotites. On the other 
hand the coming iiL-of augita offers connecting 4inks with the 
picrites .^1 Sjich variations, may be fotind in what is jq)parently a‘ 
single body of rockr This seems to be the case in the laceplite of 
An Dubh-sgeire on Soay, from which Mr Clough has collected a 
series of specimens. One from near the middle of the mass is a 
picrite with rather more felspar and less augite than usual [9973]. 
Abundant xenoliths in this are of troctolite, composed simply of 
olivine and felspar in about equal parts [9975]. Near the southern 
end of the intrusion the matrix of the mass, as Mr Clough remarks, 
nearly resembles the xenoliths at the other locality. It is indeed 
an olivine-felspar-roclc with only accessory augite [9976], and, while 
petrographicaKy a troctolite, is presumably a variety of the picrite. 
Again a specimen from the east side of the mass has for its essential 
minerals (in order of importance) olivine, felspar, and augite 
[9990] ; and the preponderance of the first-named element brings 
this rock near to the typical peridotites. This intrusion, though of 
no great dimensions, thus illustrates the variability characteristic 
of the rocks of this group, as well as the ^^lose relationship existing 
between the^xenolitbs and their enclosing matrix . 

The remaining rock-type to be noticed TiTone which for con- 
venience we have termed norite : but we may make here a remark 
similar to tliat made in the case of the troctolites. The rock in 
questioners not only closely connected with the peridotites as 
forming part of the Sgurr Dubh laccolite, but also its mineralogical 
.constitution links it with tl^ese rocks and ^evers i t from ftie typ es of 
norite or hypersthenite which occur in some regions (but rarely in 
Skye) as associate s of g abbro. In short, rocks composed essentially 
of a felspar and a rhombic pyroxene, like the felspar-olivine-rocks, 
seem to fall most naturally into two divisions, for which it would 
be useful to have two district names. The ultrabasic aflSnities of 
our rock are shown^^etrographically by the preponderance of the 
ferro-magnesian element, and presumable richness in magnesia, 
and by the extren\e b^ic nature of the felspar, implying the 

I absenqj^ of alkalies. In 8ucl\ a rock we may regtfrd the yhombic 
pyroxene as substituted for olivine quite as much as for augite. 

This type has been found in one locality only,* on the northern 
slope ofithe promiiient peak called by climbers SgiUrr a* Xloir’ an 
Lochain, which guards the corrie of that name on its w dl^tem side. 
It consists essentially of enstatite and anorthite, the former pre^ 
ponderating \ while olivine occurs oijly in Subordinate quantitv, and 
diallage, magnetite (or possibly chrome-magnetite), and picotite are 
minor accessories (Plate XVIII^^, Pig. 8)/ The rhombic pyroxene 
is colourless in thin slices, and its birefringence weak : it must be 

* Very beautifjfl rocks of this kind occur in Rum, occupying a considerable 
area to the north of Harris. 
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referred to enstaiatlyrather than bronzite or hjrpersthene. The 
crystals, which are idromorphic towards the felspar, have a longi- 
tudinal striation indicating something of the “ schillei*” structure 
but this is not of a vbry pronpijnced kind. ^Parallel intergrowths 
of enstatite and diallage are found. 

# 

Ha vingk noticed the petrographical characters of^the principal 
•types met with, we must devote some attention to the fashion in 
which^ these types, and varieties of them, are associated together. 
The most striking feature of the outcrops^ as seen in the field is 
their heterogeneity ^ which is carried to such an extreme that in some 
places it is scarcely possible to take a large hand-specimen con- 
sisting of only a single variety of rock. The heterogeneous nature 
of the mass is displayed chiefly in three ways — viz., in thd inter- 
banding of difierent kinds of rock, in the occurrence of d6bri8 of one 
kind enclosed in a matrix of another, and in the abundance of veins 
which are partly of the nature of segregation-feins. 

A morp or loss noticeable banding affects the greaiter part of the 
rocks composing the several laccolitic masses, but it varies in the 
degree, of its accentuation (Plate II.). •Often the alternating bands 
are merely varieties of picrite differing somewhat in the relative 
proportions of the constituent minerals. The structure may in this 
case be almost imperceptible, except where it is revealed by a 
fluted appe arance on a weathered face, TJhe several bands are often 
not more than an inch or two in width, and are not very sharply 
divided from one another. It is jguite clear that they are not^ 
^^parate injections^ but that the structure is* due to ^uxion in^^ 
m a g ma which was heterogeneous at the time of itS intrusioij 
Else^^ere more pronounced differences in composition dij^tinguish 
successive and alternate bands, more felspathic and more pyroxenic 
types, botlt rich in olivine, occurring in intimate association. At 
many places in* An Garbh-choire, in ^he upper part of Coir’ a’ 
Ghrunnda, and elsewhere, bands of pale troctolite are thus associ- 
ated with the darker picrite ; and at other points, asln the vicinity 
of Allt a’ Chaoich, more typical peridotites, i,e, rocks composed 
mainly of olivine, ellter into the complex. The alternations occur 
on a rat her larg e as well as oma small scale, so that in their general 
aspect on a weathered face the exposures may simulate the bedding 
as well as the lamination of stratified rQgks. The narrower banding 
is undoubtedly a true flow-structure of the kind already indicated. 
It is not impossible, on the other hancl, that the larger alternations 
are in part to be explained as distinct injections. Apar t Jrom tl^ 
veins tcp be noticed below, however,* we have •found little or no 
evidfence df#one rock-type c jetting transgressively ^into or across 
a nother ; and we infer that, m so far as successive injections arel 
responsible for the phenomena, they followed one another very! 
closely, so that the earlier on# w^s still flui^ when the later was® 
forced in beside it. "l^ere An already consolidated rock was 
invaded by a new accession of molten magma, the former was apt 
to be broken up, and there resulted not banded but byeccia ted and 
xenoHthic structures. 
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Among the most interesting phenomena of landing, i^tid among 
thoser certainly due to segr^ation and fluijon, not' to separate 
i,ntrusions, are seams rich in minerals of the spinellid group. The 
best example of this, already referred to abov3, is the dunite in the 
small glen south of ^llt a* Chaoicn. Here, along some bands or 
streaks, picotite becomes a very prominent constituent of the rock ; 
and certain black seams, following the general direction of the 
bandin^at thfe localit 3 % consist simply of picotite in relatively large 
crystals, with only a very small proportion of interstitial olivine. 
These seams are really elongated lenticles, not being continued for 
any cpnsiderable distandb. They are commonly from ^ inch to 1 
inch thick, exceptionally 2 or 3 inches. Seams very rich in a black 
mineral, probably chromite or chrome-magnetite, occur in the upper 
part of ©An Garbh-choire and near the head of Coir' a' Ghrunnda ; 
but a spinellid mineral in an almost pure state has been found only 
in the glen first mentioned. One of the seams composed essentially 
of picotite (the mineral analysed above) gave the specific gravity 
3-78.* . • 

That phenomena of banding in the Tertiary peridotites of Britain 
are not confined to Skye, is ^evident from the accounts which have 
been published of some of these rocks in the neighbouring Isle 
of Bum. It appears even that seams consisting of spinellid minerals 
are not wanting in the latter island. Heddle describes his chromite 
from Askival, already referred to, as forming “a vein about one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness, embedded in a granular brown belt 
of rock, in augitic trap.” He states that the brown belt was 
ajDparently' chiefly olivine, and doubtless the “augitic trap” was 
in reality a» peridotite, for such, as remarked by Professor Judd, 
is the nature of Macculloch's “augite rock” in Bum. 

The bahded arrangement of the peridotite group is jaot often 
accompanied by any very noticeable flujional orientation of the 
.crystals in the rocks themselves ; but this is sometimes found, and 
in places near Allt a' Chaoich a decided parallelism of the crystals 
imparts a certain fis^^ile character to the rocks. In the “ troctolites ” 
of Bum, mentioned above, th\p parallel orientation is sometimes 
much more highly developed. • 

The inclination of tlie banding varies considerably in difierent 
places, as is well seen in the Sghrr Dubh laccolite. At the western 
border or base, as exposed near Loch Coir’ a’ Ghrunnda, the dip is 
easterly at 30° or less. FrfCher eastward the strike of the banding 
graduafly chS-nges, until aloflg An Garbh-choire it is not very 
different from E.-W. The dips here are often at very high angles, 
or actually vertical,, but lowe» angles are observed in some parts, 
always towards some point of north. In Coire Beag aqd near Allt 
a’ Chaoich thel^aqding dips northwjfrd at angles of 30° to 60°. 

* Prof. Judd has described an almost pure pico^ite-rock (sp. gr. 3 90), which 
is stated to occur as a dyke in a mass of sdtpentine at Bingera, in New South 
Wales (Min. Mag. ^ vol. xi., p. 63 : i895). TJiis would imply that a rock- 
magma may exist with the composition of picotite. The circumstances, how- 
ever, lead to a suspicion that this “dyke” may really be a contemporaneous 
seam in a peridotite, since serpontinised, and such suspicion is perhaps 
strengthened by the occurrence of another “ dyke ” composed of grossularite. 





J'recciated ii]>pearance, due to xenolithic •tructure, iu the peridotite gi’onp, 

An Garhh-choii e. 
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Everywhere theJnclAation of th^ structure correspon ds in direction 
with that of t he'mas^ a a whole. Probably it corresponds approxi- 
mately also as regards the angle of dip, though it is not necessary t j 
suppose an accurate parallelism, with the base of the laccoiite at 
every place.* The smaller laCcJblitic intrusidns are much less dis- 
turbed than the large one, and here the banding has a low and 
regular inclination. In the two *Gars-bheinn intrusions it dips 
^northward at about 10®. The dyke-feeders do not Show apy note- 
worthy banding. 

Equally important with the prevalent banding, as impressing on 
these plutonic rocks of the peridotite group a highly peculiar aspect 
in the field, is the xenolithicf structure. This affects the great 
majority of the rocks, and is found in the dyke-feeders as well as in 
the laccolites themselves. The phenomenon consisj;s simpljs in the 
occurrence of numerous, and sometimes crowded, inclusions of one 
rock in a matrix of a different rock, both inclusions and matrix 
being of«types belonging to the peridotite grqpp in the sense here 
understood. As in the case of the banding, the di^erence may be 
more or less pronounced. In some cases it is slight, xenoliths and 
matrix, e.g., being of not very different varieties of picrite; and the 
heterogeneous nature of the mass may be betrayed only by the 
curiously pitted aspect of a weathered surface. In other cases the 
tA^t) rocks involved may differ widely, a common appearance on the 
weathered exposures being that of lumps of pale troctolite standing 
prominently out from a matrix of picrite *or peridotite. Troctolite 
and picrite, the latter often banded, are the most frequent types 
occurring as xenoliths. They are of rounded to sub-angular shape, 
and commonly range in diameter from an inch to a foQt. A plfte 
where the phenomena can be studied in rich variety is the lower 
part of An Garbh-choire (see Plates III. and IV.). • 

Two explanations seen^ to be a priori possible. An earlier rock, 
already consolickited, may have been broken up prior to, or in con- 
nection with, the intrusion of a new accession of magma, which 
then penetrated the interstices and enveloped yje fragments; 
or the xenoliths may represent tlije debris of a rock previously 
solidified at some k>wer level and carried up in the form of fra*g- 
ments in a magma derived from the saipe or a neighbouring 
source. The fact that the xenoliths are usually much inferior in 
bulk to the enclosing matrix would seem to point to the latter 
explanation, as .would also the roufISed form of the xenoliths, 
indicatwe of a certain amount of c(Wrosion by the •magma. In 
some cases, however, there are circumstances which are mofe easily 
understood on the former hypothesis. The occurrence of strong 
blinding i^ the Xenoliths in some placesTs one such pdlnt ; for, 
while this structure is higiily characteristic ^ of •these laccolitic 

t 

'^It will be shown below that» banding in the gabbro laccoiite of the 
Cuillins be inclined at & cpnsiderarible angle to ihe base nf thfii laccoiite 
itself (see Fig. 18, below). ' * ^ 

t The term xenolit h was ftrst jas©4.Jby_ SoUas^to denote a fragment of 
extraneous origin enclosed in an igneous roQjk* It corresponds with ' ^ enclave ’ ’ 
as used by Lacroix and others. ^ 
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jintrusions, it is scarcely to be expected in if^cks consolidated in 
|some deep-seated reservoir. Again* although /s a rule the xenoliths 
show* no appearance of ^tting together (having indeed more or less 
founded outlines), and those which exhibit banding have not a 
common orientation, there are exceptions to this rule. In some places 
the xenoliths mor^than equal the matrix in bulk, and, although dis- 
placed and partly rotated, the^ present unmistakably the appear- 
ance of a rock broken up in place and injected in the interstices 
by a liter magma (Plate IV.). The relations are indeed not 
unlike those of the peridotite and gabbro near Allt a’ Ohaoich, as 
described above (p. 64)^* 

The two suppositions which we have stated as alternatives are 
not mutually exclusive, and the difference between them is perhaps 
less a]jsolute than appears from the terms in which they are 
enunciated. If we are at liberty to imagine that the magma 
which the xenoliths represent in a given case was in part intruded 
as a member of the laccolite and there consolidated, in part solidi- 
fied in the parent-reservoir or in the conn^eljjxgjiQndpit, and that 
the later intrusion was derived from the same source, we Ifind place 
for both suggested explanations. In any case we must believe 
that the two rocks involvdfl were of closely cognate origin, and 
were divided by no considerable interval ot time. A high 
temperature in the earlier consolidated rock at the time when the 
later magma came in contact with it would promote a certain 
amount of solution and absorption of the former by the latter, of 
which we have evidence in the rounded form of the xenoliths. 

A feature less widely developed than the banded and xenolithic 
structures, but still very frequently observed among our peridotites, 
is the occurrence of segregation'-veins traversing the dominant rock 
in a giv«R place. They are commonly about an inch or two in 
width, with the ramifying and irregularly tapering forn\ character- 
istic of such veins in plut^nic rocks of all kinds. * They have too 
the usual relation to the dominant rock as regards composition, 
being invariably less basic, and in particular more felspathic i in 
most places tney are of the troctolite type. In texture they are 
somewhat coarser than the rock which they ^traverse. In these 
respects they compare with the common pegmatite veins in granites 
and corresponding veins in other plutonic rocks, usually regarded 
as representing the final injection of residual magma, always more 
acid in composition than the general body of the^ rock. They are 
to be distinguished from ondinary veins of intrusion, with more 
sh£gjj)ly#defined edges, which are also common in some places, and 
do not hold the same relation to the rock which they traverse 
(Plate IV.). • .•••"• 

In their extreme variability and heterogeneity, in the prevalence 
of banded structrfi*es, in the occurrence of seams rich in chrome- 
bearing minerals, and in other respe(its, torching both their manner 
of occurrence and their petrogmjjhical characteristics, our rocks 
illustrate many of the observations of Vogt* in his study of peridot- 

. *Beitrage zur genetischen Classification der . . . Erzvorkommen (first 
part), Zeits, fiir prakt. Ged., vol. ii., pp. 381-399: 1894, 
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itOB A^d 6f thd geiiisis of chrome-iron-ores; and the occutrwc^B 
in the CnillinB pre^it indeed* a fairly close parallel^to those of 
HestltaaiidO^Feld, in the north of Norway, yhich that gecdogiA }te# 
dest^li^ as a type. We shall see that there are also ibany poinW 
of resemblance between the peridotites of* the Otiillins and the 
gabbros of the same district, to be described# next. Thes^ latter 
show considerable heterogeneity within a single intmsiwe bod^i 
but it is hot so prevalent, nor is it carried to such eictremes, as m 
Ihe peridotites. • 

• 

A point of some interest in connection with the ultrabasic 
intrusions relates to the nature of their contact with the rocks among 
which they were intruded. The several masses which occur in the 
Ouillins, enveloped as they are by the later gabbro, afford no infor- 
mation under this head. The lower of the small laccolites*on the 
slope of Gars-bheinn does indeed seem to impinge at its under 
surface iipon the basaltic lavas, but no exposures of the junction 
have been observed. The intrusion of An jOubh-sgeire in Soay, 
however, •occurring among Torridonian sandstones, presents in 
places visible contacts with the sedimentary rocks, and specimens 
have been examined. In one [9974], taken from the upper surface, 
near the middle of the reef, the igneous rock, normally an average 
piorite, becomes fine-textured at the edge, and the dividing line 
between it and the metamorphosed gritty rock is not sharply defined 
to the eye. The modification of the picrite extends inward for 
about hdlf an inch from what may be taken as the surface of 
junction; and the microscope shows that this,modification is not of 
the nature of an ordinary chilled selvage, but is due to the igneons 
rock having, to that depth, enclosed foreign materiaf, which has 
been also in some measure absorbed in to the ultraba^ mag ma 
and has affected the composition of the edge oi the laccolite« 
Quartz-grains exQ preseift abundantly^in this marginal band, and 
are always deeply corroded, as is evident from their irregular shapes 
^nd ill-defined boundaries. Between the derived grains of quartz 
and the minerals proper to the picrite there is alwa^ interposed a 
brownish substa^cg with confused structure, often imperfectly 
sj^ruHtic, due to mutual reactions between the ultrabasic magma 
and the foreign matter (quartz with some* alkali-felspar). This 
substance encloses the quartz-grains, and penetrates to some small 
distance among the olivine, anorthite^ and augite of the picrite. 
It resqpibles In appearance some altered jgitchstqjies, upd 
p robably been in part vitreous , but later changes have obscjired its 
true nature. Flentibilly scattered Through the brownish inter- 
stitij^l ihaterial •are very slender felspar rods,^ about inch long, 
which are* ftot anorthite but some less basic variety. In places 
there are pseudomorphs of a yellow serpefitinous substance 
replacing idiomorphic cr 3 n 3 tal| of relatively large size — inohot 
more in length. They have not the shape o^ olivine, but probably 
represent a rhon ^ic pyrox ene. JThis fatter mineral is not one 
proper to the picrite, and the mode of occurrence of the pseudo* 
morphs in the slice indicates that the mineral which they replao^ 
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was connected with the special reactions inj^uestion. A mineral 
of the hy 5 )pr 8 thQne group might indeed be e:^ected from a peridotio 
magfna locally acidified by absorbing extraneous silica. 

Iiuadditfon to the fefspar-microlites, the brownish quasi-vitreous 
areas enclose othersiin the form ot little dark rg^ which seem to 
reprei^ent some ferret -magnesian niineral destroyed. These are better 
seen in slices of other contact-specimens. In these the brown 
substance is, in places reduced in amount while thfe enclosed 
crystallitic growths become more abundant and closely packed! 
They also increase in size, being sometimes as much as or 
inch in length. They.are mostly slender felspar crystals, tending 
to fan-like and sheaf-like groupings; and their constantly low 
extinction-angles prove that they are alkali-felspars, probably both 
orthoclase and oligoclase, the alkalies being doubtless derived from 
the abundant felspathic grains in the contiguous Torridonian rock 
[10,042]. With the felspar rods there occur abundantly others, 
green and pleochroic, which are probably to be regarded qs pseudo- 
morphs after hyperfithene. 


Finally, a few remarks should be made relative to the alieratmi 
of the peridotites due to ‘secondary changes. Incipient decom- 
position of the constituent minerals is found, as a rule, only in very 
slight degree, and most of the peridotites are entirely unchanged. 
In thin slices the felspar (when present) is perfectly clear, the 
pyi’oxene gives no clear«evidence of secondary alteration, and even 
the olivine, one of the most susceptible of the rock-forming 
minerals, usually shpws little or nothing of the familiar serpen- 
tinous transformation. The only rocks which are serpentinised in 
tny important degree are those which ha^^fi.^fillgered crushing. 
This hast ‘given rise to a system of sub-parallel cracks, which are 
marked by narrow veinlets of colourless or yellowish serpentine 
(black in the hand-specimens) [9232, 9334]. There is a consider- 
able amount of secondary magnetite-dust, mostly collected in the 
form of dense strings along the median line of each serpentiile 
veinlet. It iSr evident that the earliest change in the olivine has 
been the separation of much of the iron in the form of oxide. 
At a later stage this may be in part reabsorbeef into the serpentine, 
giving a yellowish colouration. 

Equally interesting is the question of the thermal metamorphism 
of the peridotites by the^ later intrusions of gabbro, but on this 
point ye have not gathered, much information. ‘A slice Jias been 
prepared, however, from one of the detached blocks of peridotite 
involv^ in the gabbro near the shore of Loch Scavaig,’and this 
shows 9 micro-stmeture quite different from that of thb normal 
rocks [9239], , Mineralogically the /ock may be teriliSd a picrite, 
kbut it consists mainly of a granuli tic aggre gate ^Q f oliviua-and 
nelspar, in whicb^the former occurs as rounded granules and the 
fbt^rwitE allotriomgrphic habit ^ere are even little areas free, 
or almost fro n^ olivine , fecfalling^the **o ^lar” struct ure 

common in the “pyroxene-granulites” of GermSn^etrographers. 
It seems not improbable, Miough by no means proved, that this 




structure is connectei with recrystallisation in -the f^focesj^ of 
thermal metamorphism. The diallage, hov^ver, which* js the thircf 
but subordinate constituent, presents the ordinary characters of^ 
that mineral. In view of the ^mnparatively- simple mineralogical 
constitution of the peridotites, it is not to be exj^^ted that thermal 
metamorphism will give rise to important recombinations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Gabbros : Fiku) Relations. 

For purposes of description we shall include under the name 
gabbro, not only the typical rocks so styled by petrographers, but 
also varietal forms which may be regarded as derived from that 
type by modifications either mineralogical or structural. Thus, 
variations in the relative proportions of the constituent minerals 
give, though only, very locally and exceptionally, anorthosites, 
pyroxenites, troctolfees, and picrites. Textural and structural 
modifications are more frequent and widespread, and give rocks 
which, taken apart from ^ their actual associations and classed 
according to petrographical characters alone, might be named dia- 
bases, pyroxene-granulites, gabbro-aplites, and gabbro-pegmatites. 
All these arc so intimately associated on the ground with <fche 
gabbros proper that no separation has been found pi'acticable in 
the course of the mappiftg, 

Gabbro, understood in this comprehensive sense, is a rock of 
great importance in^-the geological constitution of central Skye, 
Snd especifilly of the loftiest and most I’ugged mountains of the 
district. ^Its distribution, as shown on the map, may be sum- 
marised^’as follows. It forms the ^‘country” rock of tlie whole of 
the Cuillhis proper, and extends thence across the pamasunary 
valley at Loch na Creitheach, and so in a N.N.E.. direction to form 
the JBlaven range, viz. Blaven (Blath-bheinn*) itself, Garbh-bheinn, 
and part of^Pelig. This main gabbi-o tract measures about 
miles from east to west and 6 miles from north to south, being, 
however, encroached upon from the north-east(by the granite of the 
Red Hills. The isol^ited occurrences of the rock are not numerous. 
The largest of them is a patch about two miles long and one mile 
broad lying to the north-west of Broadford, where it is associated 
with the Cambrian Limestones and Torridon Sandstone. Some 
small'*patches occur on th5 north-west slopes of Belig,,.near the 
boundary of the main area, and a little boss about 150. yards in 
extent is seen on^the moorbrnd west of Glamaig, not far from the 
high-road. To these may be added a few very itnalj patche,s near 

* Although the (jider place-names in Sliye, whether of the more prominent 
physical features or of settlements, are of Norse origin, the majority of names 
are Gaelic, and for these we follow in g«ieral the Gaelic spelling, us given on 
the Ordnance maps. A few names, Ciowever, ^are current in anglicised form, 
roughly transliterated, and some ai^ so given on the maps, e.g. Coruisk and 
Quiraing. In some cases Norse names have been disguised in a Gaelic dress. 
If, as is probable, this is th^ case with “ Blath-bheinn ” (Blaaval, blue 
mountain), thOcEnglish spelling of the guide-books is to be preferred to the 
Gaelic which appears on the map. 
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_ ay and the whole of Guillamoij, a rocky 
islet about \ mile long to the north-west of Broadfor^ Bay.* • , 

It remains to be said, however, that nuifterous patches and. stripe 
of gabbro occur enclosed in the Jater granitic.intrusions, indicating 
that the rock in question has liad originally *a jomewhat wider dis- 
tribution. These relics of destroyed gabbro aife in places ^highly 
metamorj^osed and otherwise modified, and will be described 
•below. The most interesting is the broken series oi narrdw strips 
which runs from Glen Sligachan to Coire na Seilg along the flanks 
of Marsco. The northern half of Beinn .na Cro is formed by a 
large patch of the bedded basaltic lavas, traversed by thick 
irregular sheets of gabbro, the whole enveloped in the main 
granite mass of the Red Hills. Small patches of gabbro are 
entangled in the granite at the north-west base of Blaven jfiid the 
eastern base of Belig, on the moorland north of Beinn na Caillich, 
and in other localities. 

• • 

The acj;ual foi-ms assumed by the gabbro "intrusions, and their 
relations to the bedded and other rocks among which they have 
been intruded, are subjects which necessitate a few remarks of a 
general kind, and these remarks will be in great measure applicable 
also to the granite intrusions to be described later. Concerning 
the true shapes and essential geological relations of large bodies of 
pliitonic rocks geologists have been to soyie extent divided. The 
tendency.of general o])inion at the present time is to regard these 
large masses as not differing essentially, but only in their greater 
magnitude and less perfect regularity, from shialler intrusive rock- 
bodies which are easily recognised as sheets and laccolites, dykes 
and plugs.” With this view the results of a survey of tb® gabbro 
and granite areas of Skye are wholly in accord. We may say 
further tlmt the more extensive bodies of plutonic rocks are 
generally of the*nature of sheets or laccolites rather than plugs or 
bosses, and this remark also is probably one of wide application. 
Hide ed, the only alternative would require us to suf)pose that thef 
igneous magma has not merely displaced but replaced (by actualjw 
incorporating) the* rocks into which it has been forced ; and,' 
although we have in Skye itself abundant evidence of such action 
on a limited scale, its general application is negatived by chemical 
and other considerations sufficiently conclusive. t 

Confining oui* attention then to S^y^, we find that the plutonic 
rock-bodies, whether of gabbro or of granite, fall undbr two heads. 
Firstly there are those which have, allowing for minor irregu- 
larities, ihe general habit of sheets or^ laccolites, inclined at.no high 
angl!; to tho horizon, overlying older rocks and overlain (where 

• 

* A rock intrusive in Jurassic strata between Allt Leth Slighe and Glen 
Boreraig, in the neighbourhood of fjoch Slapin, is petrographically a gabbro, 
but probably belongs to a rr^ch la^pr* group of intrusions. It will be con- 
sidered below (Chapter XXI.). • 

t The argument has been very cogently stated by Brcigger in the second 
I)art of his Eruptivgesteine dcs Kristianiaffelnetes (Vidensk. Sknfter^ Math, 
naturv. Klasse, 1895, No. 7, pp. 116-153). • 
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erosion has i^ot removed the covering) by othei older rocks. Such 
pluton^c masses are the analogues of the smaller sheet-like or sill- 
like and la6colitic intrusions, composed usually of hypabyssal 
rocks, which may be directly observed as such in this and other 
district?. The only difference is that the large bodies are usually 
too extensive for their true forms and relations to be displayed in 
any one view, ^vhile the irregularity of their boundaries on a small 
scale often renders any single section inconclusive or misleading. 
The second category of plutonic masses is that which includes 
stocks or bossesy which break abruptly through the bedded or other 
rocks into which they have been intruded. Their analogues among 
minor intrusions are found in certain plug-like masses, or again 
(when there is a tendency to linear extension and straight 
boundaries) in dykes. 

Corresponding in a general sense with the two kinds of habit 
just discriminated, there are two contrasted types of junction 
iDetween the plutonic' yock and contiguous rocks. The first type is 
usually gently* inclined or quasi-horizontal, the ignepus rock 
underlying or overlying that with which it is in contact at a low 
angle, and, if the latter be bedded rock, cutting across it only 
gradually and obliquely or preserving a general parallelism with it. 
The second type of junction is usually approximately vertical and 
always clearly transgressive, the igneous rock cutting sharply 
across its neighbour, and, if the latter be a bedded rock, truncating 
the beds abruptly. Among minor intrusions of hypab3^8sal and 
volcanic rocks the sheet-like habit is almost always associated very 
reigularly with the quasi-conformable type of junction and the 
plug-like alid dyke forms with the transgressive junction, but in 
the case of^the plutonic masses this correspondence is less complete. 
It may happen that a large body of gabbro or granite which from 
its general behaviour is cleajly to be referred to the firi>t mode of 
occurrence exhibits for some distance along its border a junction of 
the second type, while the converse case is also to be noted, though 
less frequentlj^.*^ In this way arise the irregularities which disguise 
in^some degree the true nature«of these large intrusive masses, and 
especially of those having a general sheet-like^ or laccolitic shape ; 
and it follows that ther true form and relations of such masses are 
to be made out, not from the examination of single sections, but 
from the boundary as laid down on a contoured map. It should be 
remarked, moreover, that we^may have intrusive bodies of plutonic 
rock of the two different habits in direct continuity \rtth one 
another, and such seems to be the case at more than one place in 
the district. The delation Hfere indicated is dou][jtless that which 
among minor intrusions is often shpwn to subsist between & sill 
and the dyke which represents its fe^er. 

Certain other characteristic features seem to belong to the two 
modes of occurrence. of the plut^ic rocks, respectively, or, again, 
to the two different types of junction ; arid although these distinc- 
tions are more marked with the granites than with the gabbros, 
they may be briefly mentioned in this place. Along a junction of 
the gently inclined type the plutonic rock is frequently found to 
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assume a finer textkre and to* develop© porphy vitic or. spherulitic 
structure or some other modification, and at the s^me timte there 
may be very little metamorphism produced in the adjacenj; rocks. 
Along a junction of the transgijessive type, pji the other hand, there 
is rarely any modification of the plutonic rocif of a kind indicative 
of rapid cooling, while the metasnorphism of* the adjacent rocks 
may be wy intense. In the latter case too the pli^fonic rock often • 
encloses material derived from its bounding wall, and ma^ even be 
oonsjderably altered in bulk composition from this cause; a. 
phenomenon not usually observable at tl^e borders of sheet-like or 
laccolitic intrusions. To this rule there are, however, important 
exceptions. 


The two contrasted modes of occurrence of plutonic r8cks are 
well exemplified by the two principal gabbro masses of Skye, 
respectively. The large mass which builds the CuilUns and Blaven, 
considefed as a whole (i.«. disregarding for |he present its highly 
complex .constitution), is of the nature of a great theet or laccolite, 
and its junction with adjacent older rocks is in most places a gently 
inclined one. The laccolitic nature ^f the mass was recognised • 
many years ago by J. D. Forbes in a paper which deserves to be better 
known. Writing in 1846, he points out that the gabbro clearly 
overlies the basaltic lavas in visible sections, and remarks in con- 
clusion . The whole phenomena of jun(;tions and superpositions 
.... laads us to consider the hypersthene [gabbro] as a vast hed^ 
thinning out both ways, and inclined at a moderate angle towards 
the S.E., or parallel to Loch Coruisk.’^* * ^ 

The detailed mapping of the ground entirely confirms Forbes’ 
statements, but the inclination of the base of the laccoiibe is only 
roughly expressed in the words quoted. As we follow round the 
outer boundary of the gakbro, we find that the dip is almost always 
inward, toward? the mountains. To tnis rule there are, however, 
exceptions, the inclination in some places being nearly parallel to 
the boundary, but never outward. The altitude of •the base of the 
laccolite varies from about 2500 •feet above the sea to below 
sea-level. By taking points along the boundary corresponding with 
certain heights above sea-level (say at intervals of 500 feet), and 
drawing lines in the direction of local strike of the gabbro base, 
we obtain portions of contour-lines on the lower surface of the 
laccolite. These lines may be prolojiged and connected yp con- 
jecturalty, taking account of the obvious condition that /leither 
inside nor outside the gabbro area must they cross the cor- 
responding contpur-lines of the surface of the ground. TJbe large 
and*deep tnterior valleys rajike this a much moye determinate 
problem than might be expected, and the result given in the 
accompanying sketch-map ( F^. 15) must represent the general 
shape of the lower surface mth^gabbro wjth a rough accuracy 
quite sujBcient for our pifrpose. • 

It will be seen that a sharp anticline occurs at the northern or 


*EdirL New Phil. Mag.^ vol. xl, p. 86 : 1846. 
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Fig. 15. — Sketcli-nuiij t*j show the shape of the gabbro laccolite of the (Juillins : scale, i inch to a mile. The boundary 
of the laccolite (omitting minor irregularities) is showm by the heavy line ; the chief streams and lakes and the 
coast to the sou^li by lighter lines. The dotted lines are intended to represent approximately the shape of the 
lower surface of the laccolite, being contour-lines of that surface at intervals of 500 feet, reckoned from sea-level. 
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north-western border, about Bruach na Frithe, and to the south- 
west of the axis of this a broad shallow sjmcline, .The i^orth-eastem 
part of the area is occupied by a very marked ^nticlin^ cor- 
responding with the later intrusion of granite, and th^ axis pf this 
is prolonged in a S.B.W. direction to Sgiyy na Stri, overlooking 
Loch Scavaig. Between this anticline and ^he other one lies a 
syncline coinciding with the valley of the Slig&chan River ; while 
the south-eastern and almost detached portion of th^gabbro, which 
builds the Blaven range, has also a sharply synclinal arrafigement. 
There is a very evident relation between the form of the laccolite 
as thus roughly defined and the present surface-relief of the ground, 
and this will be referred to more fully below (Chap. XXVI.). One 
point very clearly illustrated by the sketch-map is that over con- 
siderable stretches in the interior the base of the gabbro must be 
at no great distance beneath the surface. This is true not* only of 
low-lying portions of the surface such as Glen Sligachan and Harta 
Corrie, ^oruisk, and the lower part of the Camasunary valley, but 
also for the more elevated Druim an Eidhn^ and Coire Riabhach 
and for portions of the northern mountains. *Alth 9 ugh only 
partially true, as Forbes believed, of the western range, it is true of 
the northern Cuillins and of the BlavAi ridge, that much of their 
elevation is due not to the thickness of the gabbro but to the under- 
lying rocks. 

Although the shape of the base of the laccolite is in the main 
original and connected with the circumstances of the intrusion, 
some feaftures of it must be ascribed to subsequent deformation. 
This is notably the case with what we have styled the Marsco 
anticline, which seems to be isolated to the intrusion of the granjf e 
beneath. • 

Concerning the shape and position of the top of •the great 
laccolite the data directly observable are very scanty, the overlying 
rocks having escaped th% effects of ejosioii only in a few small 
patches, if at all. The highest rocks in the Cuillins, forming the 
Summits of the peaks known to climbers as Sgurr Alaisdair, 
Sgiirr Tearlacli, and Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, to the east of Coire 
Labain, are not gabbro but basaltic lavas with some breccias. 
They are highly metamorphosed, and penetrated by tongues from 
the underlying gabbro. These rocks may pt)ssibly be only a patch 
of the volcanic group caught in the gabbro, like others at lower 
altitudes; but from their position and extent it seems very 
probable that they mark approximately the original summit of the 
gabbro mass. If so, the thickness of the laccolite in tlys place 
would be not far short of 3000 feet, and in the centre might 
perJiapS be as* much as 3500 feef, or aboift one-tenth of the 
probable average diameter. .This kind of proportign is not unlike 
that observed in laccolitic intrusions in other parts of the world. 
The classical examples in the Benry Mountains of Utah have on 
the average a maximum thiclmiss one-sevejith of the diameter, 
and for more basic rocks* consolidjited doubtless from a less viscous 
magma, a lower ratio is to be expected. Such a laccolite, indeed, 
may with equal propriety be regarded as a thick sheet tapering 
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to the edge. From this poin t of vi ew it is reasonable to supposj 
that tl\e vaiuslied upper surface corresponded m general 
fornt with fl^e lower surface, the shape of which we have examined; 
cand ^his would be the case whether the form is due to irregularity 
of intrusion or to sujp^equent distui;bance. 

The base of th^ gabbro does not correspond with a defined 
geological horizoh. Approximately, however, the great laccolite 
occurs not fq-r from the base of the volcanic series. This is true 
at least on the southern and eastern sides, where the thickness of 
basaltic lavas below is never great, and in one place the gabbro 
rests on Jurassic strata^ Again, the agglomerate along which the 
gabbro is intruded at Loch na Creitheach and Druim an Eidhne 
is probably, like that of Coire Coinnich and Belig, at the very 
base of tlie volcanic rocks. On the western and north-western 
sides the gabbro is at a somewhat higher horizon, though here, 
too, the thickness of basalt beneath need not be very great. 

We have hitherto treated the gabbro laccolite as a single body 
of rock; but this is^ far from representing adequately its actual 
constitution. * What we have styled for convenience of reference 
the gabbro mountains consist in fact of a great complexity of 
basic igneous rocks, of which gabbro is the most prevalent. A 
glance at the geological map shows that there are entangled and 
enveloped in the gabbro a great number of patches of oWer 
rocks, viz. basic lavas and agglomerates ; and further that the 
gabbro and the patches enclosed in it are alike traversed by 
innumei’able dykes and sheets of later rocks, also of liJisic com- 
position, But the complexity now specially referred to is of a 
different kind, arising from the heterogeneous constitution of the 
gabbro itsulf, which consists of very many separate intrusions, 
often oft different petrographical varieties. This composite 
structure is not indicated on the map, the small size of many of 
the component masses and^their intricalfe relatioi^ to one another 
rendering this impossible. In very many parts of the mountains 
different types of gabbros, coarse and fine, gramilar and diabasiC, 
paler and darker, are seen to succeed one another or alternate, 
the nature of their junctions often being such as to demonstrate 
that they represent distinct intrusions. As a rule they are 
associated together with some approach to a parallel disposition in 
stratiform masses or sheets ; but this regularity often breaks down, 
and the various masses are seen to undulate, to wedgg^out or fringe 
out, or to intersect one another obliquely. In bther ca^es it is 
not possible to distinguish separate masses from variations, 
which undoubtedly occur, in individual masses. It is to be 
supposed that successive intrusions often took place UarSugfe the 
same fissures, and further that intrusions from different fissures 
invaded and interlaced with one another. It is not diflScult to 
understand how, in such condition^ the tendency to form rough 
sheets parallel with ^the general extension of the whole complex 
would be modified by many cy’ciimstances tending to introduce 
irregularities. The several intrusions clearly differed much in 
bulk. Some, especially the‘^typical coarse gabbros in the interior 
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of the area, are found to extend* for many hundreds of feet across 
their strike ; while dthers, usually of more aberrant varieties, are 
only a few feet thick. • • * • 

The numerous patches of basaltic lavas and agglomerates, mostly 
of lenticular form, enclosed in theP compound laccolite j- re in general 
^Qt enveloped by individual gabbro intrusions, Jbut caught between 
distinct intrusions. In accordance <Vith this they Iiave almost always 
an inclina’tion more^or less inward, i.e, towards the interior of the' 
gabbro area, corresponding with the general structure of the com- 
posites laccolite itself. In some places not far from the boundary of 
the gabbro on the map occur patches of the volcanic rocks which 
were probably not wholly surrounded by gabbro, but have become 
isolated as the result of erosion. The gabbro mass fringing out 
into a number of sheets has intercepted wedge-like portion^ of the 
lavas, which, prior to the denudation of the district, were continuous 
with the main bodj^^ beyond. This is especially the case on Gars- 
bheiiin, 9,3 illustrated by the section (Fig. 16), and on the north 
ridge of Bruach na Frithe and its vicinity. • It is, in accordance 


Cars-bh«inn Ulfhart Point 



^^^ Torndon Sandstone Basaltic Lavas 

Fig. 16 . — Section through Gars-bheinn, to illustrate alternations of basaltic 
lavas and gabbro, due the successive intrusions of the latter rock 
having follow*ed different bedding-planes in the lavas. Scale, 2 inches 
, to a mile. 

with the general stratiform arrangement of the galfUro mass, as a 
whole and in its cegnponent elements, t hat it some times passes wt 
tjie edge into sheets, but never gives ofi’ dykes. These sheet-like. 
apophys es, however, are n ot a very general feature, and never 
extend for any great distance. It is especially no tic eable that.,th& 
bas e of the laccolite is usually ^n unbroken surface, The mapj 
shows that the outcrop of the base is,*i’ound the grea^r part of the| 
circumfprence, a continuous line. The only important exoeptions 
to this, on a large scale, are seen alcove the upper part of Glen 
Brittle an^ejn atid about the northern ridge of*Bruach na •Frithe. 

The gabbro laccolite, being* formed by numerous •distinct intru- 
sions, is therefore not all exactly of one age, and*it is of interest to 
inquire whether any law is apparent in the sequence of its com- 
ponent parts. Did succe^^sive inttusioiis sproad out beneath those 
already injected, as at a later time the granite magma forced its 
way under a part of the whole gabbro laccolite? Or was the 
composite laccolite built up from belotv upward, the^ newer portions 
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breaking through the older and spreading above them ? These two 
alternatives are/ of course, not exhaustive : we might conceive, for 
Instance, t^itit the highfjst and lowest portions represent the first 
intrtfsions, later ones having forced their w^y between and among 
the earlier. We haVfe not been abte to arrive at any conclusion on 
this point from actual observations demonstrating the priority of 
one component sht?et to ano^ker, but other considerations may 
perhaps affoi^ some clue. It is noteworthy that the gaboro magma 
has effected much more serious inroads upon the upper than upon 
the lower surface of the large pre-existing laccolite of peAdotite. 
The only apparent ex{)lanation of this is that the peridotite was 
still at a high temperature when the overlying gabbro was 
intruded, but had cooled before the intrusion of the underlying. 
Thisj^ould indicate that here the upper portion of the gabbro is 
older than the lower portion. If such be the general rule, it 
removes a difficulty which is otherwise pressing, viz. the fact that 
the conduits by which the higher portions of the gabbro mass were 
supplied are narely tt) be detected. 

The gabbro of the Cuillins and the Blaven range is not only 
complex as consisting of piany distinct intrusions; the rocks of 
these individual intrusions themselves are often not of uniform 
characters. In many localities and streaks are seen, which 

differ mineralogically or in texture from the surrounding rock, but 
are not distinctly separable from it. They are not to be confused 
with the inclusion of actual xenoliths of one type in a matrix of 
another type, but are clearly referable either to segregation in 
place or to the magma being heterogeneous at the time of its 
thtrusion. Only occasionally is there any great petrographical 
difference between the patches or strea ks and the general body of 
the rock : in some cases the former are unusually rich in augite or 
in iron-ores.^ t 

"TjsuaUy the patches ar5 more or less drawn «out into narrow 
lenticles or bands, with a general parallelism at any given spot, 
and this ma 3 ^J)e carried so far that a very conspicuous handed or 
ribboned structure results. Bajided gabbros are intercalcated among 
and between rocks of the more normal massiye kind, or in places 
occupy alone considerable stretches of ground. They are especially 
well developed round Loch Coruisk and from there north-eastward 
to Druim an Eidhne (l ig- 17)- and it is in the latter place that the 
most remarkable exliibition of banding in the gp.bbros is found. 
The ]^cks kere have been * described by Sir A. Geikie«and Mr 
Teall,1* and their appearance in the field is well shown in the 
accompanying Places V. and*VI. , 

^ It Appears from the small sketch-map * appended ‘that, 
disregarding a f^w local irregularities, the inclination of the 

* Probably of this nature was the lumifof magnetite found loose by Heddle 
on Druim nan Ramh. .“It consiste(f of interlocked crystals, about the size 
of peas, and might have weighed fojty pounds or more.” Trans, Roy, Soc, 
Edin,^ vol, xxx., p. 463 : 1882. 

f Quart, Joum, Geol, Soc., vokl, pp. 645-669, PI. XXVI -XXVIII ; 1894. 
See also Plate XJII. in the same volume. 
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banding follows a general la<v,*the structure dipping inwards 
towards the interior ol the gabbro area. More accufately,* it 
dips towards a point situated somewhat tcf the north-^st of the * 
centre and where a portion of Jhe gabbro laccolite is wanting 
owing to the subsequent invasion of granite.** The angle of dip 
is usually between 30^ and 70®. * • • 

The signiiicance of the banded structure will be more properly 
discussed in connection with the petrographical chara*cteris#ics of 
the banded rocks. It may be remarked here, however, that the 
phenomenon is doubtless, as Sir A. Geikie and Mr Teall have 



Fio. 17.--Sketcli-mai) showing the distribution of banded structures in the 
gabbros of the Cuillins. The strong line indicates the boundary of the 
gabbro itself : t]ic dotted line encloses the area within which banding is 
most j^rcvalent. The dip of the bandiifg is shown by arrows, ^cale, 
i inch to a mile. • 

indeed pr«)ved, of the nature of an oi'iginal flgw-structure, and 
has a •special ^interest with reference to the origin of some 
banded gneisses of much greate*r geological antiquity! The bands 
have thus a general parallelism with the upper and lower surfaces 
ot the individual sheets of gabbro which exhibit the structure ; 
but it does not follow, and? it is evidently noff the fact, that the 
banding is parallel to the lower sifrface of the complex laccolite 
as a whole. This appears from a cqpsideration of the dips as 
recorded, and is very clear in what may be regarded as the 
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typical locality, viz. the strip o? gabbro on the border of the area 
at^Druim an feidhiie (Fig. 18). / 

• The b^ftds, though* usually straight and preserving a common 
dii^ction in any given exposure, are seen in places to be winding 
or puckered (Platfe'VL), and tlie finer seams are sometimes bent 
sharply upon tUetnselves at ^n acute angle. 

An interesting question refers to the channels by lobich the gabbro 
magma asdended before spreading laterally in the form of sheets. 
Analogy would lead us to expect that the molten material rose 
through more or less vertical fissures, which, filled by 5he latest 
uprising magma consolidating in them, are to be looked for in 
the form of dykes. That this was the case we have abundant 
evidence. The exposures of the base of the laccolitic mass belong 
in most places to its peripheral parts ; but the north-eastern 
portion of the laccolite has been removed, partly by erosion, partly 
by the destructive agency of the granitic intrusion, and here we 
are able to obtain a glimpse of the mechanism by* which the 
uprise of the gabbto magma was effected. On Druim an Eidhne 
a number of irregular dyke-like intrusions of gabbro are seen 
intersecting the volcanic^ agglomerate which there underlies the 
laccolite, and some of them are visibly continuous with the latter. 
The fissures which they fill are not straight nor of a uniform 
width : they suggest rather that the rocks on which the laccolite 
rests in its central part were at the time of the intrusion broken by 
a plexus of irregulaf curved and branching creviqes, through 
which the successive bursts of molten magma ascended. Another 
place where a seri^ of curving and in places bifurcating dykes 

• can be traced is along a line from Glen Sligachan to the head of 

Coire jqa Seilg, passing over Marsco. This case has a peculiar 
interest, since the dyke-like strips of gabbro are enclosed in, and 
partially destroyed by, the granite : tl^pir remarkable features will 
be described in Chapter XI. • 

If the higher sheets of the gabbro laccolite were in any case 
intruded £|fter the lower, their fissures of supply must have 
intersected these, and we . should expect to find gabbro dykes 
* cutting the gabbro mass itself. Not many •instances of this have 
been detected One such dyke runs along the western slope of 
Bruach na Frithe, where it may be followed by its dark colour 
contrasting with the somewhat paler rocks which it intersects. 
Two large dykes are conspicuous objects on th© western slope of 
Gar^bheinn as seen from Coire nan Laogh. There they traverse 
one of the large enclosed patches of volcanic rocks, -and their 
actual connection, if any, with the overlying gabbro isk concealed 
by scfees. In the tract immediately bordering th^ gabbro* of the 
mountains gabbro dykes are seeli in several places. Near the 
termination of the Blaven range, to the east and south of Loch 
na Creitheach, they are visibly continuous with the main body of 
gabbro.* Some of these hav e the irrepular^janching form of the 

‘*^The relation is further emphasised in one case by both the dyke and the 
contiguous portion of the laccolite enclosing quartz-pebbles, probably picked 
up by the dyke from a conglomerate a little lower down. 
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Druim an Eidjine dykes, but dthers run in straight lines for a 
ceitain^dlstance, with the N.W.— S.E. dir^tion common to most 
I of the dykes of the district, both earlier and later than the gabbro. 
It will be pointed out in a subsequent ohapter that there are in 
Skye certain dykeS'of coarse dijTbase often indistinguishable from 
gabbro in the £f5ld, but be]pnging to an epoch long posterior. 
Where a dyke of gabbro-like aspect is not in visibje continuity 
with the gfmbro laccolite there may thus exist a doubt, only to 
be solved by more minute study of the rock. The dyke which 
crosses the Blath-bheinn ridge itself in this neighbouAood, at 
about 1100 feet altitude, is, on petrographical grounds, to be 
referred to the later set, and the same is perhaps true of other 
large dykes on An Stac and Slat-bheinn. Those, however, which 
are iseen, to the number of five or six, on the coast south of 
Sghrr na Stri, though they have not been examined micro- 
scopically, we place here, for at least one of them can be traced 
up into continuity with the great gabbro mass. • 

The few ac tual ^exposures of dykes continuous with the over- 
lying gabbro mass may be taken to indicate, that the fissures of 
supply are for the most part concealed beneath the interior portioji 
jof the laccolite, and the general inward dip of the component 
jsheets of the laccolite is in harmony with this supposition. In 
one place at least in the interior of the area the connectioil of a 
sheet of gabbro with its dyke of supply is clearly visible. This 
is at Eas Mdr, on Al!t Coire na Banachdich, the most consider- 
able water-fall in this part of Skye. The ordinary coarse gabbro 
is here in a very \lecayed state; but in it occurs a sheet of finer 
* gabbro ^8729] in a much sounder condition, and this, by its 
superk)i’ durability, has determined the fall. The sheet is of 
lenticular form, and probably does not extend far, though the 
thick cover of drift prevents the accurj^te tracing of it. For some 
distance it forms the upjftu’ part of the walls (rf the gorge below 
Eas Mor {see Fig. 19), the coarse gabbro appearing beneath it. 
Nearlj^ a J^undred yards below the fall a broad dyke of nn(^- 
^ grained gabbro crosses the burn in a N.N.E. direction, intersecting 
the coarse gabbro, and this dyke is in visiWe continuity with the 
sheet above. 

It remains to make a few remarks concerning the nature of the 
junctions between the gabbro of the great laccolite and the older 
rocks among which it was intruded. Excepting for a short ‘ 
distance t(5 the south-east of Blath-bheinn, where it invades the 
Lias* and excepting also its junction with the granite, to be 
described in conjiection with the latter rock, the gabbi^ is every- 
where in contact with members of the volcanic series. Li these 
rocks it hal produced inetaraqrpfhism more or less intense, the 
phenomena of which have already been described. It should be 
remarked, however, that the eflbcts are not everywhere equally 
extended, nor hav6 they always attained the same degree at equal 
short distances from the gabbro. Perhaps one reason for this is 
connected with the fact |hat the gabbro mass, especially in its 
lower portion, is built up of successive sheet-like intnisions. If we 
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may/ suppose that in some places newer intrusioij forced ^its way 
between an earlier one Ind the underlying rock, alr^dy lnetan»or- ^ 
phosed, the latter would presumably be raised to a higher tempera- ^ 
ture, and might be so maintainecL for a prolo^ed time, and the 
effects might be expected to be correspondingl/^ore pronounced. 

The junction with the volcanic.agglomeratd^is in general a 
clean-cut lin^. In some places, however, and especially in the case 
of some of the enclosed patches of that rock, the precise boifiidary 
is morejiifficult to draw. There is then room for a suspicion that 
the finely divided matrix of the agglomerate has been to some 
slight extent absorbed and incorporated in- the gabbro magma. In 
such places there are often xenoliths of a somewhat different kind 
of gabbro enclosed in the prevalent type, which may perhaps repre- 
sent fragments in the agglomerate set free in this fashion. • 
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19. — Grround-plan of a sheet of fine-grained gabbro and its dyke-feeder, 
at Eas Mor, on Allt J^oire na Banachdich. Scale, 24 inches to a mile. * 


The junction with the basaltic lavas has a rather -different 
character. If it departs, as it occasionally does, from the simple 
type of contact, i^is usually by the^abbro sending small veins int o 
the immediately adjacent basalt. These veins may b^ numerous 
and minute. Tliis, however, is apparently not s o common a fpnt.nrpt 
witli the gabbro as with the gran ite, tt is seen in a few places in 
the Cu*illins, fiitd is well exhibited at the boundaries of the irregular 
sheet of gabbro which forms the conspicuous buttresses at the north 
end of Beinn na Cro. 

There are places where the rdla^ons between the basaltic lavas 
and the gabbro are of a niDre remarkable chafacter, and there is 
little doubt that the former rocks Rave been to a limited extent 
actually fused and incorporated in th^ gabbro-magma. This is 
found at numerous localities on the western and south-western 
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slopes of^the Cuillins: e.g, in paiis of Coire na Sanachdich* and 
Coive Labain and on the Banks of Sghrr nan Sag and Gara-bheinn. 

easily accessible place for study is a Bat knoll in the lower part 
of Coire Labain, about 580 yards E»S.E. of S/och an Fhir-bhaJlaich.f 
The p henom ena are'Tound only in connection with patches of lava 
actuariy envelopediin the gabbio mass or caught between sheet-like 
prolongations of it. They are rarely observable in other parts of 
the Cuillins, at one or two spots on Druim nan Ramh. The 
eye is caught at once by conspicuous amygdules, comparable with 
those seen in the metamorphosed lavas, but here occurring in what 
has otherwise the appearance of a normal gabbro. Sometimes the 
amygdules stand out prominently, and are found to be of quartz, 
perhaps with a black border of hornblende ; sometimes we see the 
dead ^hite colour of felspar, representing metamorphosed zeolites. 
Where the amygdules have been formed in the main of more 
perishable minerals, they have weathered into little cavities, and 
impart a curiously pitted appearance to a surface on whidh they are 
numerous. 

Thin sli^s confirm the statement that the enclosing rock has the 
character of an ordinary gabbro. They also make it certain that 
the amygdules are enclosed foreign bodies, not patches of secondary 
n^erals occupying druses in the gabbro. Their shape is ahyays 
rounded, and in the smaller amygdules spherical. The quartz, 
probably derived from chalcedony, has clearly crystallised under 
metamorphic influence, for itL is penetrated by -.fine .needles of 
a^tinolite, and encloses imperfect crystals of light-green actinolitic 
(fibrous) hornblende* and sometimes crystal-grains of yellow epidote 
*^8700, 87Q1]. Other amj^'gdules consist of an aggregate of felspar 
precisely Jike that described in the metamorphosed amygdaloidal 
basalts. As a rule the amygdules are immediately surrounded by 
the gabbro matrix, the jpasalt to which they beloifged having 
wholly disappeared; but this is not always the case. Thus an 
amygdule may be invested by a relatively fine-textured rock, which ^ 
must be regarded as a metamorphosed basalt, the little felspars 
bordering amygdule being set tangentially to it in the 
qustpmary fas hion : as seen in the slice, this basalt gives place 
rapidly, thou]^ not at a perfectly defined line, to the enveloping 
gabbro [8699]. Here we have enclosed in the gabbro a small relic 
of basaltic lava, which itself encloses an amygdule. 

Two alternative explan?itk)ns are not inconsistent with the facts 
as so far stafed. We might suppose that the amygdaloid&l gabbro 
represents the extreme phase of metamorphism of amygdaloidal 
basalt, ^11 the original characters of the rock exc^t the amygdules 
having been obliterated ; or, on the other hand, that*tRe basmt has 
actually passed into a state of fusion and mingled with the gabbro 
magma, only the amygdules surviving. Further consideration, 

* The pitted surface ‘of these peculiar rock* when slightly weathered has 
probably given this corrio its name, signifying small-pox 

+ Following the usual track from Glen Brittle House, a conspicuous erratic 
of Matterhorn shape is seen ckse on the left : the knoll mentioned is then 
immediately on the right. 
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however, makes the former Hypothesis scarcely:^ tenatJe. The 
gabbro pr ftflpntg fftatTHtfifi (e,g. in some cases schiller-sthictures in* 
the augite) which are high ly diatinctiva-Qf^trHe-pj-iitomc rodra: an4 
are not t o be expected.in a ny product of thermal metamorphism. 
Even more convincing is the facTtliStsiniilaf Smy^ are locally 

found in the ultrabasic rocks already describe^j and preseht the 
same indications of a foreign origin. Since no metamorphism 
could convert a basaltic lava into a picrite or peridotile, it Is clear 
that in that case at least the lava, with the exception of its 
amygcfules, must have been fused, and moreover must have become 
sufficiently fluid to diffuse through the ultrabasic magma, mingling 
freely with it. 

We conclude then that the amygdules in the gabbro are of 
the nature of xenoliths, set free from their original matrix hy the 
complete fusion of the latter. Ther e Js_ no jevidenca that the process 
has operated on any extensiv e scale. The amygdaloidal gabbros 
occur in small patches or along bands rarely as much as 100 yards 
wide, and usually much less, always in the imnfediate-neigbourfiood 
of metamorphosed lavas. In strictness the zone of fusion must be 
supposed to stop at a definite line; but*in actual mapping it is not 
always easy to divide sharply the amygdule-bearing gabbro from a 
liighly-metamorphosed amygdaloidal basalt. 

The relations of the gabbro to the large peridotite laccolite 
which it envelopes have been described in the preceding chapter. 
Not only does the later rock penetrate the Earlier in the form of an 
intricate system of dykes and veins extending for some distance 
from the boundary; but about Allt a’ Chaoich'and Meall na Cuilce 
and down to the shores of Lochs Coruisk and Scavaig Jjhe gabbro* 
encloses abundant blocks and fragments of picrite and otji^r rocks 
belonging to the ultrabasic group. It is to be remarked that these 
enclosed fragments are o{ fiiirly .angular shape, and there is littlejj 
or no indicatioif of the gabbro magm!i having absorbed material** 
frpm the debris which it took up. Further, there is little clear 
•indication of thermal ipetamorphism (at least as.j’egards new 
minerals) in the enclosed blocks and fragments. The difference 
in these respects between the ultrabasic rocks and the basaltic 
lavas can only be attidbuted to the different petrographical- natures 
of_the two g-TQups of rocks. 

l\iming now the second considers^jDle mass of gabbro in Skye, 
that exposed to the north-west of Broadford, we find4hat ilf offers 
in every, respect a remarkable contrast to the larger masi^of the 
mountaii^ tract, its form and habit •being thpg^e o£.a boss. It 
occuffles mcKfc of the ground to the north-east of the Beinn na 
Caillich granite as far as th^ high-road, where it ‘and the rocks 
with which it is associated are cut off by a fault bringing on the 
Lias. It is intruded chiefly* into the Cambrian Limestones 
(Balnakiel group) ; bufc this • statement (tees not adequately 
express what is seen on the ground? for, excepting an area of about 
1400 by 600 yards, much invaded by gabbro, the limestone is seen 
only in the form of small detached portions enclosed in the igneous 
G 
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rock (Fig. 20). There are about of these enclosed patches, vary- 

ing in dimSnsions from 300 to 20 yards, besides others, down to 10 
^et or les^ 'in diametei*, wiiicli are too small to be mapped. Iq 
grou nd-plau tliey always present^ convex outlines to the gabbro, 
and^ the smallest ones are circular. The larger are of irregular 
outline, with sliai^p i ndenta tiQiis occupied by processes of the 
gabbro ; and where tlu^seTalter completely intersect the^limestone, 
we hav5 two 5r more ovoid patches lying close together, represent- 
ing the relics of one larger patch. They are easily recognised, 



Fia. 20. — Map showing a part of the Broadford gabbro boss and a small part 
of the Beinn na Caillich granite, with patches of the Cambrian lime- 
stones enclosed in the igheous rock-masses. t 

^The arfca shown lies immediately N.K. of Lochain Beinn J.a Caillicli. 
Fdr explanation, see text. 

• . . V 

even where no rock is visible, by a depressiofi dae* to th6 more 
rapid weathering of the limestone, a'hd by the bright green growth 
of bracken contrasting with the peaty or heather-clad surface of the 
gabbro. The junction of the two ft)cks is often well exhibited, and 
is found to be everywhere ajvertical one, the gabbro standing up as a 
perpendicular wall a few feet higher than the surface of the limestone. 
This is true all along the sinuous outline of the larger limestone 
patches, and.it is true of patches only a few yards in diameter. 
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The gab bro h as cut sharply across the limestoner tbe^Jatter Ijeing 
cutTout as if itliaS teen annihilated, saving that columnar poitions 
of it have been left standing surrounded by the igneous roc^. 
It is not possible to« explain t]ie phenomena by supposing that 
the enclosed patches of limestone seen areT’esting upon gabbro 
below, and there_is.. no evidence Jjhat they„ have be^ d^urbed- 
hy thft, lytyns inTT^. It is true that they show dijis Tn various 
directions and sometimes at high angles, but this seems t8 be due 
to folding of a much earlier date, connected with the over-thrusting 
of tEfe T’orridbn Sandstone. Similar dips are observed in the larger 
and more independent area of limestone mentioned above, the 
strata there being greatly disturbed and in places vertical, while 
outliers of Torridon Sandstone rest almost horizontally upon them. 
Along the exposed western boundary of this area, too, the limestone 
does jio^fc dip away from ^e gabbro, but towards it at high angles. 
It is curious to notice that the gabbro shows no tendency Joi 
f orce it:SL* way along the thrust-plane^ though. ^the Jfl-ter intrusioa.! 
of gra nite has often done sjq. * 

It can scarcely be doubted that this remarkable behaviour of the 
gabbro, so totally at variance with whtit is seen in the Cuillins, is 
in some measure due to the fact that the country-rock, here is a 
Hmeetone. Tlie cir cumstantial evidence for this hypothesis is ati 
least very strong. All intrusive rocks in the district, whether 
basic or acid, which occur in limestones, have a strong tendency to 
assume the forms of bosses, plugs, or dyl^es, with vertical walls ; 
and the farger bodies exhibit curiously irregular and sinuous 
outlines in ground-plan. Intrusions which have been running as 
more or less regular sills or sheets in other ‘‘country” rgcks, breal^ 
abruptly across and lose all regularity as soon as they cpter lime- 
stones. We shall have to revert to this matter in connection 


with the •granites ancj minor intrusions of the district. 
At present it Tvill suffice to note as a significant fact that 
t^is gabbro boss, at its north-western end, on Creag Strollamus, 

* where it enters the Ton;idon Sandstone and basaltic* lavas, at once 
takes the form of a shetit. 

The mechanism off such an intrusion as the Broadford gabbro 
boss presents a physical problem of considerable difficulty. Where 
gg.bbro now appears on the map was once limestone, and this lime- 
stone has vanished as completely as if it had been annihilated. TtV 
can only have b^en removed ejther in^ blocks and frag ments of in I 
solution < in the gabbro magma, and neither of these hypothecs, norj| 
a combination of them, is easily applied. We may perhaps cdnceive 
the gabbfo magma as forcing its way along joint-fissures of the 
limestone, ctetacKSng blocks and loose fragments of that rock, and 
floating them upwards ; but, in* vie\^r-of the probably ^hiall difference 
in, specific gravity between the limestone and the fluid magma, it is 
diflBcult to account on this su^osition for the entire absence of 
detached pieces of limestone in the gabbro as •now exposed. It is 
a lso necessary to ^ assume that th^ intrusion_ha8 ^en prolon ged 
upward wi th the sa me boss^l^e form through the once-overlying 
T^rSoU-Sandstone, Cambrian quartzi£es, etc., an assumption not 
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in itself p robable.- Even if the cliief bulk of the limestone can 
Cave* been Carried away in fragments, as suggested, the smooth 
l yunde d fopm of the junctions compels us apparently to admit a 
certain amount of s^ent action. Any noteworthy amount of 
solution and absorption of this dolomitic limestone by the basic 
magm& would betiaj’ itself inc the chemical composition of the 
gabbro by an unusually high percentage of lime and ^magnesia, 
and sucii data^ as we have on this point do not affofd any support to 
the supposition. The following figures are taken from analyses 
given in full below : — 


Gabbro of Cuillins (1.) - 
Do. (IL) - 

Do. (III.) - 
Gabbro of Broadford boss (IV.) 
Offshoot of the same, traversing 
limestone (y.) 


Silica. 

Lime. 

46-39 

15-29 

47-28 

13-42 

48-12 

15-43 

50-78 

10-28 

■1.7-18 

11 -'59 


It appears from these figures that the Broadford gabbros are not 
richer, but actually poorer, in lime than those of the Cuillins, 
intruded among basaltic lavas. This must of course be ascribed to 
different composition of the magma as intruded ; but it is evident 
that in no c^ase can any important absorption of lime be postulated. 
The figures in the last line refer to a dyke-like apophysis of the 
boss, cutting througli the limestone, and they show it to be poorer 
in silica and rather richer in lime than the main body. This, 
however, if the two Are really parts of one intrusion, only increases 
*the difficujty ; for it proves, tliat any dissolved lime was not freely 
jchffused.tlirougli the magma, and free diffusion is essential to any 
/explanation of the facts on the lines suggested. We are compellecl, 
Ijjtherefore, to leave the question unsol vecl^ & 

Although the boundary of the gabbro boss is h highly sinuous 
one in ground-plan, and processes which might be called sho^t 
dykes extentj^nit from the main body, tho junction is on the small' 
spale a regular and clean-cut one. The gabbro does not send out 
veins into the limestone. The latter rock is highly metamorphosed, 
and is in the condition of a crystalline marble often carrying 
various silicates, etc. The metamorphism is quite of the same 
kind and degree as that produced by the Beinn an Dubhaich 
granite, two or three miles,, farther south, and wp shall defer any 
detailfed account of it until the latter is discussed (Chap. iX.). 

Whfere the gabbro is in contact with Torridon Sandstone, on 
Creag Strollamus. the junction is of a different type. The 
intrusive mass has here a more irregular boundai^, ki*the seVise of 
sending out shiall veins into the Neighbouring rock. In places 
these veins are numerous, minute, and ramifying ; and the sand- 
stone, for a few inches from the^gefieral line of junction, has been 
injected or imprecated with the ^abbr* magma, which has even 
insinuated itself in narrower threads between the grains of the 
clastic rock. 

The gabbrowboss of BroaSford differs from the great laccolite af 
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the Ouillins not only in general shape but in detailed ^tnicture. 
We are not able to assert that it represenl^p a single effort of ititn:(y 
siou, but it certainly shows no clear indication of the coyiplex 
constitution of the lactfolitic mass, and exhibit^; much less range of 
petrographical diversity, while the banded, xenolithic, and other 
special structures are not met withft 

• ^ ^ 

The several smaller masses of gabbro in Skye do not call for 

particiilar notice. Both the stratiform and the boss-like mcTdes of 
occurrence are represented among them. A small patch on the 
north-western spur of Belig is merely an outlier of the main 
laccolito, and the same is probably true for a patch on the main 
ridge of Marsco. The gabbro which runs with sheet-like habit 
along the west ridge of Beinn na Cro, and forms consjPicuous 
buttresses at the northern end of the hill, may not impossibly 
represent the thin edge of the great laccolite, but the granite which 
has isolated this patch of basalt and gabbro has destroyed the 
evidence on this point. Some quite small sill-formed intrusions of 
gabbro on the southern and eastern slopes of the Blaven range, 
never far from the great laccolite bul at lower horizons, belong 
probably to the same focus of intrusion. One or two other small 
masses seem to have the boss-like habit, e,g. one which breaks 
through the basaltic lavas on An Stac, about a mile east of 
Blath-bheinn. 

We may mention also that Mr Clough has mapped two small 
bosses of gabbru in the Moine Schists of Sleat, about ^ mile 
N.W. of Knock. This is about 9 miles S.S!E. of the Broadford^ 
boss. He has also noted two small bosses on the other#side of the 
Sound of Sleat, which are possibly to be attached to t file Skye 
group. One is a little south of Glenelg Pier and the other farther 
south, near*San^aig. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

GaBBKOS : PETROORAPnY\ 

In describing the petrographical characters of the gabbro group 
we shrfll discuss first what may be regarded as the normal types ^ 
reserving for later notice the aberrant varieties which occur chiefly 
in the form of bands, seams, and veins. These normal gabbros are 
typical basic rocks, varying in texture from coarse to fine. That 
they also. vary within certain limits as regards the relative propor- 
tions of their component minerals is evident to the eye, and the 
different specific gravities of specimens tested indicate in a general 
way this range of composition. Twenty-five examples from 
different parts of the area gave a mean specific gravity of 2*927, 
the extreme figures being 2*85 and 3*03. 

To illustrate the chemical composition of the normal gabbros two 
specimens have been subjected to careful analysis by Dr Pollard, 
and the results are shown below in columns I. and 1 1. To these 
^we are able to add an already published analysis by the late Professor 
Haughtouf (III.). All three are from the laccolitic mass of the 
Cuillins,*»nd they exhibit a rather close resemblance to one another. 
They present a general similarity also to the Tertiary gabbros of 
Carlingford, of which Haughtoii has given two analys'es, showing 
47*52 and 48*80 per cent, of silica respectively.* We are also able 
to give an unpublished analysis of a gabbro from the Broadford 
boss (IV.) mr.de by Mr T. Baker of the Durham College of Science 
and kindly communicated by Professor G. A. Lebour. This, as 
will be seen, is a rock of slightly more acicl composition. Mr 
Player’s analyses of * the banded gabbros will be quoted in their 
proper place. 

As compared with the average of gabbros from other regions, 
the Cuillin rocks analysed are rather poor in iron and magnesia 
and rich in lime. *' 

Dr Pollard did not find metaUic iron in the rocks eicamined, 
though ^t has been* found intikye gabbros by M^ Buchanan J and 
by Professor Tilden.t Another injberesting obser^fafton by the 
latter relates to ‘the gases enclosed in the minute cavities of the 
cryst^ dr the rockV A gabbro from Loch Coruisk yielded 3^ times 

* Quart. Journ. Oeol.^oc.j vol. xii.^ p. 197 .*•1856 ; Journ. Roy. Geol, Soc. 
Irel.y vol. iv., p. 99; 1876. • 

t Judd, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xli., p. 374 : 1885. 

I “On the Gases Enclosed iniCrystalline Rocks and Minerals,*’ Proc. Boy. 
Soc., vol. lx., pp.»453-467 : 1897. 
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I. 

• 

II. 

HI. 

IV. .. 

V. 

SiOa 

_ 

46-39 

47-28 

48 - i 2 

60-78 . 

47 ^ 18 ^ 

TiOa 

- 

0-26 

0-28 

. . 

m 

•• • • 

AI 2 O 3 

- 

26*34 

21 -il 

23-40 

.. 17-16 


CrjOj 

- 

trace 





FogOs 

- 

2-02 

3 - 52 * 

, , 

. 3 - i 5 

• 

FeO 

• - 

3-15 

3-91 

3*28 

7-61 


MnO 

- 

0-14 

0-15 

1-68 

» • 



- 

4-82 

8-06 

5*31 

7 - i 6 


CaO 

- 

15 29 

13-42 

15-43 

10-28 

11-59 

Na ,0 

KaO 

- 

1-63 

0-20 

1-52 

0-29 

1*861 
0*03 J 

1 ] 

f .. 

1 •• 


above 105 
at 105 ° - 

° 0-48 
0-10 

0*53 1 
0 - 13 / 

0*48 

1-20 (ign.) ] 

[ o-io 


- 

trace 

trace 





• 

100*82 

100*20 

99-59 

99*95 


Specific gravity 

2*85 

2-90 


• 2-82 



I. Olivine-Gabbro of Cuillin laccolite*west bank of Sligachan River, 
just below A lit Coire Riabhaich [8043] : anal. W. Pollard, 
Simimary of Progress of GeoL Sur, for 1899, p. 173. See 
Fig. 21, below. 

11. Olivine-Gabbro of Cuillin laccolite, floor of OoiF Mhadaidh 
[6194]: anal, W. Pollard, ibid.j p. 174. 

III. Gabbro of Cuillin laccolite, Loch ScaVhig [probably olivine- 

gabbro ; specimen not seen] : anal. S. Haughton, Duhl, Quarik 
Journ. Sci., vol. v., p. 94 : 1865. Analyses of th8 felspar and 
augite of this rock are quoted below. * 

IV. GabRro of Broadford boss, near injuth of Allt Mhic Leanain, 14 

mile N.^V. of Broadford [8950] : anal. T. Baker. 

V. Gabbro of ofishoot from Broadford boss, traversing the dolomitic 
lime.stone, west* bank of Locbain Beinn na I3*aillich [8692] : 
partial ana^ by W. Pollard. • 


its own volume of mixed gases, of which 21*6 per cent, was found 
to be carbon dioxide and the rest chiefly hydrogen, with some 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen, and msg'sh gas. These figures areii 
equivalent to about 0’02 in a percentage ana^’^s^s# of the rock.,] 
Helium was sought spectroscopically but not detected. • 

In Sij J. Norman Lockyer’s spectra of our gaJ)bros, I. and II., the 
chrohiium tines are very prominent, while vanadium and strontium 
are more faintly but distinctly indicated. The iitJSmium lines are 
distinct, but npt 60 _strong_aaJiL .soDae other rocks (especially the 
intrusive sills to be described later), ui w^hich a relatively high 
£fircfintage of that element ha& Seen directly estimated. A com- 
parison of the several photographs shows indeed that spectroscopic 
analysis under given conditions has a certain quantitative as well 
as qualitative value. 



ld4 Mineral Composition of Qabbros. 

The first three columns in the I’able show decided difierences in 
some particulars ; and a comparison of thin slices enables us to see 
' how variation in chemical composition has given rise to variation 
in t*he relative pr(^ortions of ^the constituent minerals. The 
significant figures in this connection are those for alumina, 
magiJesia, and alfealies ; for the two chief minerals of the rocks, 
viz. labradorite and augite, do not difier much in their content of 
silica and oi^ lime, and any excess of iron-oxides can be disposed of 
in the form of magnetite. Thus the first rock is more fe^spathic 
than the second. By the kindness of Professor Sollas we are able 
to give the results of a direct mineral analysis made by him with 
the apparatus and methods which he has devised.* The percentage 
mineral composition of the first rock [8043] is as follows : — 


Labradorite, sp. gr. 2 735 to 2*74 - - 79*50 

Augite and olivine, 3*21 to 3*335 - - 16*18 

Enstatite, 3*0 - - - - - - i^*10 

Magnetite , - - - - - - 2*40 


100*18 

It is worthy of remark that the occurrence of a second pyroxene, 
which had escaped detection in the microscopical examination, ••was 
first esfabtished by this direct isolation of the mineral. The second 
rock [8194], owing to [he presence of serpentine and other altera- 
tion-products, presented more difficulty in its niechanieal analysis. 
Professor Sollas fon,nd : — 

Labradorite, sp. gr. 2*737 - - - 05*96 

Adgite, sp. gr. 3*280 _ - - . 32*43 

^fagnetite - - - - - - 1*61 


• 100*00 

The Skye gabbros have a quite simple mineralogical composition.* 
A plagiocla%e felspar, usually labradorite, and augite are the 
(5bnstant, and sometimes the only noteworthy ^constituents. Olivine 
and magnetite occur very fi-equently, but not often in any great 
abundance; while hypersthene, hornblende, biotite, sphene, apatite, 
ilmenite, pyrite, garnet, orthoclase, and quartz are only of excep- 
tional occurrence. To these may be added the common alteration- 
products of [he minerals named, although most of the ro(;ks are in 
a good state of preservation.! 

Those petrolo gistg who hjf stress on the presence or absence of 
joli^lne^wpuld pl^ the Skye gabbros under two hea^&accorc>inj^ly~ 
(But such a subdivision does not appear to us to offer any advantages 

^ Quart. Journ. Geol Soc., vol. Iviii., pp. 163-176: 1902. In the paper as 
published there are certain clerical ej^rors, which are here corrected. 

t Good coloured plates of olivine-gahhros fr#m Loch Coruisk are given in 
Teall’s British Petro^aphy, PI. XVIIL, Fig. 1, and XXV. : 1888. A general 
account of the gabbros of the Western Isles of Scotland is contained in 
papers by Professor Judd 1886), and examples from Skye had 

previously been •described by Professor Zirkel (1871). 
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in this case. The presence or albsence of olivine,* excegt^where it 
occurs in abundance, does no ^ seem to b e^ vegr j^loselj cQnngctec^ 
with other petrographical characters in the rocks. Lt the ^very# 
complex mass building»the Cuilliits and their branch ridges gabbros 
with and without olivine are intimately associated, the former, 
perhaps, predominating: the rock* forming the smaller mass to 
the north-west of Broadford is, at least in the main, fijge frpj?^ that 
mineral. In the description which follows we shall generally treat 
the rooks as a whole, whether they occur in laccolitic or sheet-like 
form, as in the Cuillins, or with boss-like habit as in the Broadford 
district. As regards the most common types, the same description 
will apply in general to all the occurrences. As regards varietal 
forms, however, there are differences which may be significant. 
The rocks-are-much more variable in the ^Suillins (includii?g ther 
Blaven range) than elsewhere. Not only does the great laccolitel 
consist of numerous distinct intrusive sheets which often differ from 
one anothfir, but these also display in some cases considerable varia- 
tion in the parts of one mass. The Broadford Iboss is much more 
uniform, and indeed shows very little variation except a transition 
to the diabasic type. Unlike the Cuillin mass, it is in general free 
from olivine. Of the smaller intrusions, it may be mentioned that 
the jrregular sheets on Beinu na Cro have more variety of character 
than the boss just referred to, but without the extreme modifica- 
tions met with in the great laccolite : olivine was found in one 
specimen oyly, a rock with eyes ” of coarser texture seen in the 
lowest exposure on the Strath Mdr side. The smaller intrusions 
of the district exhibit a general uniformity of petrographical 
characters. ^ * 

We shall first describe severally the component rainerais* of the 
rocks. 

In most 8f thg gabbros the /efepar Jias partially idiomorphic 
outlines with the usual crystal-habit. The carlsbad, albite, and 
jpei'icline twin-laws are found, often in combination. In a large 
proportion of the more •typical gabbros the crystals constantly 
show the albite-lamellation and very commonly the carlsbad twin 
in addition, while prfricline lamellae occur less generally, usually 
in the larger and broader crystals, often affecting .only . a portion of 
the crystal or not passing completely across it. Many examples 
have been observed, however, in which only pericline, or pericline 
with carlsbad, twinning is present, nr* in which the albite- 
lamellatidh is subordinate io the other ; and it is iffever safe to 
assume that, a single set of lamellae in a crystal, or the more 
prominent and c(jnstant of two inteftecting sets, is nec^sarily 
that corresponding with the alj)ite-law. ILthe. cryaJaLis twinned 
on th^ ca r ls b ad law^ the albite and p ericline lamellaa ar a nf 

di st i ngui shed^ in other cases the discrimination can often 
be made by reference to the optioal orientation, using a quartz*. 
w^^^ or a quarter-unduRtion plf^e. Neither the direction of 
elongation of the section nor the* parallelism of twin-lamellas 
with cleayage-trjaces affords a criterion that can be trusted. It has 
been found necessary to bear this point constantly in mind in 
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diking , Qj)Sftrvati Qns of extinction-angles in rock-slices with-the 
ifiSSL-oLodentifying- various kinds of. ifilspar. 

The most usual inclusions in the felspars are merely of the 
earlier-crystallised minerals of tke rock, but fluiddcavities are also 
found, sometifnes with mobile bubbles. 



■ I. 

II. 

III. 

A. 

B. 

S'lOa ‘ - 

53-60 

49*165 

50*811 

47*90 ' 

45-87 

AI 2 O 3 

29-88 

29*62 

29*48 

31*30 

34-73 



1152 

0*252 

trace 

• 

FeO - 

0-20 

, , 


, , 


MgO 

007 

0*911 

0*i24 

1*16 

i-55 

CaO - 

11-02 

15*309 

12*69 

11*22 

17-10 

NaoO 

4-92 

2*914 

3*922 

3 96 



0-80 

0*695 

0*552 

0*98 


H 2 O 

0-48 

0*73 

2*481 

1*54 



100*97 

f 

100*486 

100*292 

98*06 

• 99*25 

Spec. grav. 



2*715 



I. Labradorite, Loch 

Scavaig : 

anal. S. Haughton, Duhl. Quart. 

Journ. 

Eci.f vol. 

V., p. 94: 

1865. From the gabbro of which 

a bulk- 

•analysis ii 

s given above (p. 103). 


• 

II. Labradorite,” Ih 

irta Corrie 

: anal. M. F. 

Heddle, 

Trans. Roy. 

Soc. Edin.^ vpl. 

xxviii., p. 

253: 1877. 

In the 

original the 


total is erroneously given as 100 386. • 

ITI. Labradorite,* near hejid of Loch Scavaig : anal. M. F. Heddle, 
ibid. 

A. lAtbradorite, Beinn Mor, Mull : anal. J. F. Brooks, Quart. 

• Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xlii., p. 64: 1886. 

B. Anorthite, Carlingford : anal. S. Haughton, Qxiarf. Journ. GeoL 

Soc.j vol. xii., p. 196; 1856. , 

The common varieties of felspar in the Skye gabbros are, as a 
rule, labradorite. This is illustrated by«the three analyses quoted, 
•although the second one (evidently made on material not quite free 
from augite) falls rather between labrad?)rite and bytownite.* 
The optical properties, however, are sufficient to show that there 
is, in different rocks, a considerable range of composition. In 
some of the more basic types bytownite and anorthite occur, 
thoi^h they are far less common than labradorite. On the 
other hand*, the light-coloured v^ins which often traver^ the more 
normal gabbros usually have more acid felspars. In some of them 
labra^orite is aecompanielH by oligoclase or jandesine, while in 
others oligoclase becomes the dominant constituent, an& more 
basic felspars 'may be wanting. In these veins too, and not 
elsewhere among the gabbros, we sometimes find orthoclase. 

• 

*The three analyses corre^ond «'*pproxiifcately with AbBAno, AbsAnr, 
and AbsAns, respectively. For t^e felspar of a gabbro in the lower part of 
Allt Coire na Banachdich the specific gravity, carefully determined by Prof. 
Sollas, is 2*708, and the extinction-angle on the basal cleayage 21 ^, corre- 
sponding with bytownite of comj^osition AbiAni. 
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Not infrequently the marginal portion of the • crystal, is of a 
somewhat different composition from the inferior, and in* that oase^ 
always less basic. The differen ce is as aTjilafimall, but in a^few i 
cases considerable — e.g^^ labradorite bordered by andesine, as 
shown^ by the extinction-angles. The zonary banding seen 
between crossed nicols does not on rotation disappear at the same 
time as the*twin-lamellation, and therefore is not.jdu^e_me5p_ly to 
ultra-microscopic or molecular twinning. 

We shall notice below that both albite and pericline lamellation 
have occasionally been brought about as s^econdary effects, due toj 
the stresses which have operated on the rock-masses. 

The common ferro-magnesian element of the Skye gabbros is 
augite. It is always present, and usually to the exclusion of 
rhombic pyroxenes, original hornblende, and biotite. Very Often, 
and especially in the rocks of coarser texture, it is more or less 
affected by the so-called “ schiller ’’-structures, and has in conse- 
quence a sftb-metallic lustre. This peculiarity led Macculloch and 
other early writers to regard the mineral as hypersthene, 
and to style the rocks in question hypers thene-rocks or 
hypersthenites. Modern methods of "optical examination have 
proved that the pyroxene is not a rhombic but a monoclinic one. 
Des jOloizeaux,’” writing in 1862, says: — “ A specimen labelled 
hypersthene from the Isle of Skye, from the Museum at Paris, 
gave me all the characters of a [monoclinic] pyroxene, with 
cleavages p 9 ,rallel to the faces m, and T/^ [the prism and the 
two pinacoids], and obliquity of the system^ of rings as seen 
through /ii.” Subsequently Zirkel and Judd found that this 
monoclinic pyroxene is the dominant one, the rhombiq mineral 
being of exceptional occurrence. This indeed might beiinferred 
from the content of lime. The analyses I. to VI., quoted below, 
show that thS lime makes about 20 per pent., while the magnesia 
is 14 to 16 per cent., and the ferrous oxide ranges from 9 to 14 : 
further, that the alumina is quite low. The dominant pyroxene 
of the gabbros is therefor® a m alacoli te with a moderate amount 

of iron. The molecular ratios • 

% 

PeO : MgO : CaO 
range in the six analyses from 

0-55 : 1*05 : 1-(T0* 
to 0-34 : Ml : 1*00, 


audatig. ntiti^eabl^ that they do not gi^e 

FeO + MgO - CaO, 

* ^required by Tschermak’s fo rmula. f 

• • 

* Manuel de mineralogiey vol. i., p. 58. • 

t Compare Teall’s remarks on the augite of the Whin Sill, a rock presenting 
numerous analogies with the Skye gabbros. QnarL Journ. GeoL Soc,, vol. xl., 
pp. 648, 649 : 1884. 
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I- ; 

TI. 

TIL 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


- M-30 

60-80 

53-046 

51*362 

51-936 

49-268 


‘ TiOj, 

< 




0-38 

. . 

. . 

AI3O3 

- 0-76 

,3-00 

4-816 

l-662'‘ 

1-322 

0-222 

11-45 

FcjQa 

- 





2-17 

— 

FeO 

- 13-92 

‘ 9-61 

11-389 

8-968 

13-9 

12-15 

14-17 

MnO, 

- Q-26 

1-08 

0-078 

0-332 

0-25 

.9-381 


MgO 

- 14-85 

15-06 

11-676 

16-471 

13-86 

14-812 


CaO 

- 20-16 

19-35 

19-808 

20-837 

19-363 

20-25P 


Na^O 

- 

0-44 






K..0 

- 

0-22 






h;o 

- 0-21 

0-60 

0-626 

0-54 

0-2 

0-719 



101-44 

100-16 

101-339 

100-172 

101-252 

99-978 


Sp. gr. 

- 3-34 


3-3293 

3-329 

3-335 

3-321 



I. “ Diallage, <8kye” : anal. G. vom Rath, cit. Rammelsberg, 
Ilandhuch der Minercdchemie^ p. 465 : 1860. 

II. Augite, Loch Scavqig: anal. S. Hanghion, DahL Quart, Journ. 
Sci.^ vol. V., p. 96 : 1866. From gabbro of which bulk- 
analysis is given, p. 103. 

HI. Augite, *^in large lustrous greyish -green crystals,'* Coito na 
Creiche: anal. M. F. Ileddle, Trails. Roy. Soc. Edin..,\o\, 
xxviii., p. 479 : 1879. 

IV. Augite, “ in large green crystals which weather pale, and assume 
on an outer film a lustre which is metallic and somewhat 
bronzy," Ilarta Oorrie : anal. M. F. Ileddle, ibid. 

V. Augite, “ slightly weathered, with a brownish-green colour, and 
• • a slightly bronzy lustre," Druim nan Ramh : anal. M. F. 
Ileddle, ibid.^ p. 480. 

VI. Augite, “ large, d^rk-green, cleavable masses," Vrom near the 
shores of Loch Scavaig: anal. M. F. Ileddle, ibid. 

VII. “ Diallage," Skye : anal. F. Herwig, Programm des k. Gymnafiiuj^ 
^^larbriicken, 1884 ; cit. Zeits. f. Kryst., vol. xi., pp. 67, 68 : 
. 1886. [It is not stated that this mineral was from the 

gabbro.] • 

The augite crystals are as a rule allotriomorphic, and often tend 
to enwrap the felspars. Twinning parallel to the orthopinacoid is 
found, but not very frelju^ntly. The prismatio cleavage is occa- 
sionally supplemented by others, muchji^s perfect, par&llel to the 
two pinacoidal forms. Exceptionally a pamng parallel to the ortho- 
pinaqpid almost supersede!; the ordinary augitg-cleavage, ^nd this 
is associated with a sub-metallic Justre on the jWanes of parting 
(diallage), ^irkel describes the examples collected and examined by 
him as for the most part diallagic. Professor Judd, speaking of the 
peridotites and gabbros of the JiVestern Isles collectively, recognises 
both augite proper and diallage, 'and a^ribes the peculiar nature of 
the latter to a system of ‘‘ schiller lynclusions arranged parallel to 
|the orthopinacoid. He ^ds that in the central portion of the 
Skye gabbro the augite exhibits a still further modification. In 
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addition to the enclosures along tlie planes parallel with thg ortho^ 
pinacoid, other enclosures make their appearance in planes cutting 
these at an angle of 87^® [? 90°], or parallel with the clinepinacoid. 

. . . Frequently another set of enclosures may bfe detected a^ 
making their appearance along a third set of planes, which appeal 
to be parallel to the basal plane.” * • For this ^«iriety he adopts 
Dana's term, pseudo-hypersth^ne. It does not appear fro^i our 
study of the Skye gabbros that the diallage-structure, tliough it is 
often foynd (Plate XVIII., Fig. 5), is the most usual modification of 
the augitic constituent. Much more common is what may bei 
called the salite^struc^re, which appears in thin slices as a ( ^licat a 
striation parallel to the basal plane (Plate XVIII., Fig. 4). The' 
same remark applies to some other British gabbros, including those 
of Carrock Fell and St David’s Head. The basal striatidn is 
described by Mr Teall in the 'Whin Sill, and has been noted in 
other rocks by many observers. The structure has been variously 
explained as due to a mjnute parallel intergrowth of two difforpsnt 
mine rals, to exceedingl}’' fin e twin-lamell ation. or to a system of| 
minute parallel in clusions. A large number of slices of the Skye 
gabbros have not enabled us to establish hny conclusion as regards 
the true nature of the structure. A parallel intergrowth of augite 
and l^^persthene would accord well with the chemical composition 
of the mineral, which shows a striking deficiency in lime as com- 
pared with the ideal formula of a malacolite ; but the perfectly 
normal optical orientation of the crystals seehis to negative such a 
supposition. In many of our rocks the basal striation is accom- 
panied by a set of microscopic inclusions, also parallel to the basal 
plane; but in other cases such inclusions, if they exisji, are so 
minute as to evade observation, and there is nothing toi6«ggest 
that the striation is necessarily dependent upon them. Professor 
Judd’s view > seem s t o b e that a finj^ j^inellar t winning is firsts 
produc ed, parallel to the basal plane, and that this direction therer 
upm^ becomes'^a'^* splutlonTplaum or plane of chemical weakness, 
along which schillerisatign ” is subsequently set up. 

”The geologist just named holds the schiller-inclusions to be of 
secondary origin. Wfchout entering into a complete discussion of 
this question, we may briefly express our opinion that the argu- 
ments advanced in support of this theory by no means carry 
conviction. The fact that the peculiarity in question often aflect^l 
only a_portion of a crystal, sometimes witfe a* capricious distribution I 
does not soem to be inconsistent with the primary origin or th^ 
phenomenon. Again, although it is true that the alteration of 
augite aloi£g cleavage- and other cracks sometimes gives rise to 
minute Mnclusloks, these are not, in the examples which we have 
examined, of a kind comparable Vith those under discussion. The 
bio rizy lu stre sometimes seen in the field is, hawever^ due to a 
surface-tarnish. • 

The augite of the gabbros* proper (as distingufthed from diabasic 
varieties) usually has a more or less Svidont striation, either basal, 

* Quart Journ, Geol. Soc., vol. xli., p. 379 : 1S85. 

f Min. Mag., vul. ix., pp. 192-196; 1890. 
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or less^ frequently orthopinacoidal, or sometimes both. Th§ 
structure* is most pronounced in the coarser-textured rocks, and 
‘ especially, m the interior of the great gabbro mass, though it is not 
invariably very marked there. ,This, as Professor Judd remarks, 
^implies that it_ia, ift^Qiue measure and in some manner, XQiUlficted 
(with* the de^th at which the i^ cks were originally situ^ed. When 
eithe^tEe salite-structure or the diallage-structure, is strongly 
developed, flie mineral exhibits in hand-specimens a sub-metallic 
lustre, often with a bronzy colour. Otherwise it has the ordinary 
appearance of augite, black, or dark green, or with a rusty tinge. 

We have observed nothing which seems to prove a secondary 
origin for either salite- or diallage- structure, or for the schil- 
lerisation which may accompany them : on the other hand, there 
are various circumstances which lead us to regard them as original. 
On e point only may be noticed here. Crystals of augite picked up 
from the gabbro by a granitic magma, and thereby converted into 
hornblende, are found exhibiting the traces of basal striationj 
marked, but by a ^chiller-structure.* Since the intrusion of the 
granite, according to all the evidence, followed the gabbro after 
only a short interval, this goes far towards establishing the 
structures in question as of primary origin. 

In thin slices the augite is pale brown to nearly colourless, 
withoTit sensible pleochroism. The extinction-angle c £ is 39^^ or 
40®. Herwig found for a “ diallage ” from Skye the abnormally 
high angle 61® 25', but the specimen, if from the, gabbro, was 
evidently an exceptional one, as appears from the partial analysis 
quoted above (Vlt!). In a large number of cases tested the axis of 
elasticitjj nearest to the vertical axis has always been found to be 
£, not*^ 

The augite is not often chloritised or serpentinised. M agnetit e- 
dust or some other finely divided opaque matter* disseminated 
through the crystals, or through parts of them, is sometimes 
found, and is probably a re^sult oLalteration. The most common 
change in ^he mineral, however, is a joartial or even total conver- 
•sion to hornblende, green, or greenish-yellow, or greenish-brown. 
Whether fiorous or compact, this is alwayf formed in the usual 
crystallographic relation to the augite, viz. with the h and c axes 
comnipn and the basal planes (as usually taken) inclined in 
apposite directions. Thus in a clinopinacoidal section the ^ 
ixtinction-angles, 39® br«40® for the augite and 14® to 16® for 
:he Jiornblbnde, are on the same side of the vertical. * A brown 
lornblende, which seems to be original, is occasionally found in 
smalb patches intergrown Vith the augite accqrdin^ te tlje same 
law. Biotife seems to be wholly wanting amAig the normal 
rocks, though it is found near ^contacts \dth basalt, etc., and in 
some of the metamorphosed gabbros. 

Although Macculloch and others, working without the advantage 
of modem methods of precisioft, errefl in regarding the dominant 
pyroxene of the Cuilliris as hypersthene, they were not without 

^ Quart, Joum. Oeol. Soc., vol. lii., p. 324 ; PI. XIII., Fig. 3 : 1896. 
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warrant in recording the occun*ence of that mineral. ^This is 
proved by the analysis quoted below, whi jh is clearly that (rf a ^ 
hypersthene belonging to the highly f erriferous variet y ibr which ^ 

Professor Judd h as fi^ived v osn Rath's_jiajne_ani^^ 

Professor Judd has himself recorded this mineral from the gabbros 
of Loch Coruisk.* 


SiO., 

51-31.8 • 

FeO‘ - 

33-924 

MgO - - - 

OaO 

11-092 

1-836 

UjjO - 

0-500 

98-700 

Specific gravity 

3-338 


Ilypersth*ene (aniblystegite), Ciiillins : anal. Jhos. Muir, Thom- 
son’s Outlines of Mineralogy, vol. i., p. 202 : 1836. (In the 
paper hy von Oeynhausen and von Dechen (Karsten’s 
Archiv far MineraLogie, etc., voi. i., p. 74: 1829) this 
analysis is wrongly ascribed to Thomson. Further, the 
• item AlgOg 1*300 is inserted, apparently in order to make 
up the 100 per cent., although the total is still given as 
98*700,] 

The molecular ratio FeO : MgO + CaO given by this analysis is 
about 1*52 : 1*00. 

The rhombic pyroxene seems to be rather rare in tjjie Skye 
gabbros. In some other parts of the Western Isles it appears, 
according to Professor Judd, to be more widely distributed, though 
it is perhaps Inore frequently associated, jvith ultobasic than with 
basic rocks. Only one of our specimens, from Coire na Banachdich 
[2637], has hypersthene as the dominant pyroxenic constituent. 
'iTie crystals are idiomorplyc, though not perfectly boiwided. Two 
varieties occur side by side ; the one clear and showing pale tints , 
in thin slices; the otlfer deeply coloured, with a strong “schiller” 
structure parallel to the orthojiiiiacoid, and also ‘densely charged at 
the margin and along cracks with finely-divided magnetite, 
evidently due to secondary alteration. The pleochroisrn-scheme, so 
far as it can be ma^le out, is : — • • 

• • * 

Pale crystals. Deeply coloured, • 

il ^ • - JPale rose. • Deep bi’own (with^ 

• ^ greyish ^one). 

h --- h - Very pale. Reddish-brown. 

C c - Very pale appje-green. ? 

» 

A rhombic pyroxene occurs ‘as a subordinate accessory mineral in 
some other gabbros examined from tie Cuillins. In the analysed 

* Quart. Journ. Geol Sac,, vol. xli., pp. 380, 4f3 ; PI. XI,, Figa. 7, 8 : 1886. 
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rock [8043], where it forms 2 per cent., it is an enstatite, as appears 
clearly fr6m its low specific gravity (3*0). 
t Olivine is a very frequent constituent of the Skye gabbros, though 
less^ constant than might be expected from the accounts given by 
Zirkel and JudcJ.’*^ As usual, it is strictly idiomorphic, but with a 
stroiig tendency, to rounded outlines. There is rarely any appear- 
ance ^of regular cleavagVcracks. The commonest iijclusions are 
minute flat rectangular cayi^ies containing dendritic growths of 
magnetite, t There is often also a copious separation of magnetite 
dust in cracks and at the margin of a crystal, this being 
evidently a secondary phenomenon (l^^ig. 21). It may be taken 
as indicating that the olivine is a variety rich in iron, and, although 
[there are no published analyses of Skye olivines, this is borne 
put by the high density of the mineral in our gabbros. The 
olivine of the analysed rock [8043] sinks in a liquid of specific 
gravity 3*44. An olivine analysed by lieddlet from the neighbour- 
ing island of Eum, with 18*7 per cent, of ferrous oxide and 2*9 
of ferric, gave tlie specific gravity 3*327 : this was from the 
peridotite group. 

The olivine is often IreSsh, and then sensibly colourless in thin 
slices. The commonest change is the separation of iron-oxide 
already mentioned. Complete destruction of the mineral sometimes 
gives rise to pseudomorphs of green or yellow or brown serpentine, 
the secondary magnetite being largely reabsorbed. In other roclvs 
^* quik 1 pseudomorphs of fibrous (pilitic) hornblende seem to 
represent vanished grains of olivine. A third kind of transforma- 
tion is of rarer occurrence : e.g, slide [2036] from Coire na 
Banachf^ich. TJiis results in pseudomorphs of which the chief 
element is a mica-liko mineral of yellowish-brown colour with one 
strong cleavage and sensibly straight extinction. The pleochroism 
is strong, vibrations parallel to the cleavage giving the deeper 
absorption. Embedded in this substance are roTinded patches with 
a more confused structure: these too are pleochroic, but, the 
stronger i\J:^orption is for transverse yibrations. These pseudb- 
, morphs recall some described from the olivine-diabases of Derby- 
shire, § and are in some respects comparable^wfith the iddingsite of 
Lawson. • 

Original iron-ores are present in most of the gabbros, though 
never abundant in the normal rocks and often wanting. They 
occur usually in irregukii^shapeless grains, oftey moulded upon the * 
felspar cr^istals and sometimes on the angite, proving tliat they are 
not very early ^‘oducts of consolidation. When there is anything 
of crystal -outline to indicate the nature of the mineral the forms 

• • • • 

* These writers, it must be noted, deal with a wider region tlian the Isle 
of Skye, and both a])pear to have jjaid special attention to the rocks of Mull. 
Zirkel states that the Skye rocks are poorer in olivine than those of Mull. 
Prof. Judd, however, believes thaj ‘^?ill the gabbros in their unaltered con- 
dition contained olivine, though in vqry varying pro])ortion8." (Quart Joum. 
Geol. Soc., vol. xlii., p. 62 : 1886.^ 

t See Judd, Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soc., vol. xli., PI. XIL, Fig. 6 : 1885. 

I Min. Mag., vol. v., p. IQ : 1884. 

§ Arnold- Bemrose, Quart. Journ. Qeol. Soc., vol. 1., pp, 613 et seq. : 1894. 
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are almost always those of magnetite, and this • ftiay be 
inferred to be the common iron-ore in* this group of rocks.*^ 
The characteristic skeleton crystals of ilmenite are rarely observed * 
[e.g, 2635], but the discrimination of the two minerals in rock- 
slices leaves much to be desired. Petrologists are no t agree c 
us to the exis^nce__Qf ^ as diflfjnm 

mixture magnetite ^md . ilmenite,^ and ^someT have 
suggested tlie possibility of ultra-microscopic inter grow tha. 

Rave not observed any appearance of visible intergrowth, and the 
iron-ore of the highly ferriferous seams on Druim an Eidhne, 
which analysis shows to have the composition of a mixture of 
the two minerals, behaved as a homogeneous substance when 
etcl^d by hydrochloric acid^ the solution obtained contayiing 
titanic acid.* Chromite has not been detected in the microscopic 
examination of the rocks. 

It is a curious fact that the gabbros, even when they do not 
usually contain any large proportion of iron#ore minerals, are 
ca£a]We_^.^ecoming highly ma^etiged. This may be verified on- 
almo^ any prominent peak or ridge of the Cuillins, and accounts 
for the fact that the indications of the compass are in such situations 
wholly untrustworthy. The efiects observed must be ascribed to 
atmoaph^ ic e^^ectric^j^, but the peculiar distribution of permanent ■ 
magnetism in the rocks is not easily accounted for. It may be 
roughly described as equivalent to a number ^f magnetic poles, of 
both kinds scattered through the mass of the rock without appear- 
ance of order or regularity, usually only a few ii>ches or at most a 
few feet apart.t 

In this connection it may be remarked that Sir A. Riickejt has 
determined in his laboratory the. magnetic suflceptibilify of a 
number of Skve gabbros. Eleven specimens from Loch Coruisk 
gave from •00049 to 00684, with a mean* of *00237. Four other 
Skye gabbros gave from *00246 to *00747, the mean for the fifteen 
b^n^ *00323. The Skye basalts were not tested, but thirteen from 
Mull gave a mean of *00163 : it is not clear whether "fchese rocks 
were lavas or sills. 

Apatite is never an abundant mineral in the Skye gabbros, and 
does not occur in most of the slides. Specially remarkable is its 
ahaencfiJrom such highly basic modifications as the seams rich in 
iron-ore, just referred to ; while it is found frequently, though 
locally and in no gi^at amount, in more amd*members of Jhe group, 
including the felspathic gabbro veins which traverse the seam« in 
question. 

One o« t^Vl) exceptional rocks, probably segregatio'h-veins, contain 
quartz [2635]. As usual in quartz-gabbros, this mii^eittl occurs as 
a constituent of micropegmatite, intergrown with felspar which, in 
part at least, is orthoclase. , 

Macculloch recorded the occurrence of abundant garnet in one 


* Geikie and Toall, Quart Journ, Geol Soc., vol. 1., p. 652 : 1894. 
t Barker, Pm. Camb. Phil Soc., voLx., pp. 208-278, PI. XI., XII. : 
t Proc. Boy, Soc.j vol. xlviii., p. 621 ; 1890. 
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locality.^* Although Zirkel throws doubt on the statement, and we 
,**have not §<icceeded in Verifying it on the ground, it is doubtless 
co rfect . Cohent has given a jihotograph of a garnet, enclosing 
other small garnets' from a “ granulite ” in Skye, doubtless one of 
the granulitic ^abbros ” of the Cuillins, and probably from Druim 
an Eidhne. We shall see reasons, however, for doubting whether 
these rocl^ rgally form-part of the gabbro group. 

The special mineralogical variations met with among the rocks 
require only a few remarks. Among the Skye gabbros ^ arieties 
departing very notably from the average as regards mineralogical 
constitution are of quite rare occurrence, except in connection with 
the banded structure to which we have adverted. A few of these 
exceptional occurrences are worthy of mention. One variety is so 
rich in olivine as to be petrographically almost a peridotite. Such 
a rock, with specific gravity 2*925, occurs on the right bank of the 
Scavaig Eiver. A thin slice shows that more than half of it 
consists of fresh oltvine. The next abundant constituent is l abra - 
dorite (not anorthite as in the troctolitos in the peridotite group). 
Augite, of light brown coiour and with some diallagic structure, is 
in rather subordinate amount, forming spreading crystal-plates 
which enclose the olivine in pcecilitic fashion. There are a few 
little octahedra of opaque black iron-ore, apparently magretite. 
Next, a rock from Coire na Banachdich, already mentioned, is a 
norite, consisting of felspar, idiomorphic crystals of hypersthene, 
some strongly schillerised and others quite clear, • and a small 
amount of interstitial augite [2637]. It is noticeable again that 
the felspar is labradorite, as in the normal gabbros : the norites 
belonging to the peridotite group have anorthite. 

The texture and micro-structure of the rocks exhibit considerable 
variations. Among the normal gabbros a large number of 
examples have crystals hieasuring about ^ 0 - inoli, or ranging from 
to inch, but much coarser rocks also occur, especially in the 
heart of thq mountains, the individual crystals being sometimes /is 
, much as an inch in length, or exceptionally two inches. In the 
pegmatoid veins and lenticles occasionalj[y intercalated in the 
normal massive gabbbi’os crystals of augite sometimes attain a 
length of si^uor ei^ht inches. The mutual relations of the two 
principal constituents of the gabbros are not always the same. 
As a rule the felspar .tends to be idiomorphic towards the augite, 
and may be said to be of earlier crystallisatioif (Fig. 21). It may 
be Remarked, liowever, that the “ order of crystallisation ” should 
properly signify the orde|^ in which the several minerals began to 
sepaVate from tne molten magma, while the Kiann/^r fh which the 
crystals fit" together can only indicate the order in which they 
ceased to form. The fact that the relations vary sometimes in one 

* Description of tke Western Islhnds of Scotland, vol. i., ]). 419 : 1819. The 
text says “ in the hill Scuir na ^treigh,” but Macculloch included under that 
name not only the Sgurr na Stri of the Ordnance Survey, but also Sghrr an 
Eidhne and Druim an Eidlpie. 

\Sa/mrnXung von Mikrophotographim der mikroskopischen Structur von 
Mineralien und Gesteinen, 3rd ed., PI. V , Fig. 4 ; 1899, 
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and the same thin slice leads to the conclusion that the*jferiods of 
crystallisation of the several minerals (including the magnetite)^ 
overla pped consid erably^. In sonie of the coarser rocks the atlgite 
is very distinctly idiomorphic towards the •felspar, and this is 
notably the case in many of the pe^atoid veins and streaks. In 
some of the coarse and most of the'*^ finer-textilred rocks, on the 
other hand,* the augite tends to wrap round the felspar, an!l there 
are diabasic varieties in which the structure is frankly ophitic. 
These are found in general only in the marginal portions of the 
complex. Taken apart from their associations, such rocks would be 
styled diabases, but from the point of view adopted they are 
regarded as modified forms of the gabbros. 

Sharply distinguished from gabbros proper and diabases ajje the 



-River, just belflw Allt Coire 
Riabhacli ; showing the ophitic 
» •structure. 'J’his is the rock 
analysed (I. above), and* con- 
sists of labradorite, diallage, 
olivine with seconixry mag- 
netite, and a few small crystols 
of original magnetite. 



Fio. 22. — [5369] x 20. “Granulitic 
Gabbro,” Druim an Eidhne ; 
jltobably a highly metamorph- 
osed basaltic lava. It con- 
sists essentially of a granulitic 
aggregate of l»bradorite and 
augit(3, with little octahedra o^ 
magnetite. 


“ granulitic gabbros ” or, as Continental petrographers would name 
them, “ pyroxene-granulites.^^ They ar(> dark, dense, rather fine- 
grained rcfcks, the individual crystals having diameters up to about 
j-lfj inch only, consisting of labradorite and augite (with basal 
striation), with little octahedra of magnetite. Tha micro-structure 
is of the granfilttic* kind, and, when either of the principa*i con- 
stituents shows an approach to idiomorphism, it is the augite, not 
the felspar (Fig. 22). The true nature of these rocks is a matter 
of some uncertainty, and it is not ijnprobable that they are highly 
altered representatives, of tasic^iavas entanglbd in the gabbro 
complex. The occurrence of ovdl spots like much-changed 
amygdules lends colour to this idea. Sij A. Geikie and Mr Teall* 


* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc,, vol. 1., p. 647 •* 1894. 
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were dis*J)c»sed to discard this opinion in view of the micro-structure 
the roc^6 ; but the occurrences since examined and mapped in 
the 'western Cuillins prove that very radical transformations are 
possible in the metamorphism o/ the basaltic lavas by the gabbros. 
lu^ne case haVe the granulitic^rocka in gnestinn been o bserved tn 
intersect the gabbros proper, though the conver^e^ relatiom-is 
frequently verified. It may be that two distinct rocks have been 
confused together, viz. a ^ranulitic variety of the gabbro and 
metamorphosedjava closely simulating it. Only those rocks have 
been mapped as metamorphosed basalts which afforded some positive 
evidence of that origin, the rest being thrown in with the gabbro. 
Rosenbusch’s suggestion* that Judd’s granulitic gabbros correspond 
with othe “ bee^achite ” of Chelius (an aplitic rock occurring as 
small dykes and veins in gabbro) seems to be based on a misunder- 
standing. We have not observed any rock comparable with 
beerbachito in Skye, the veins which traverse the gabbro being of 
quite other types. « 

The gabbro contains in many places irregular veins and streaks 
of coarse texture, which \ve may term pegmMoid gabbro. They are 
not very sharply b ounded against the normal rock, and are doubt- 
less to be regarded as quasi-contemp-oraneous segregation-veins. 

. Unlike most of the gabbro, they have augite idiomorphic tov^ards 
felspar, sometimes in imperfectly-built crystals six or eight inches 
long. These pegmatoid streaks have been observed chiefly in the 
-gabbro laccolite. A specimen was examined from 
Coire na Banachdieh ; a coarse rock with augite crystals two inches 
long. In a thin slice [2635] this augite is pale brown, with basal 
striatign* and there are in addition pseudomorphs after a rhombic 
pyroxene. Tlie felspar seems to be a somewhat acid labradorite. 
The iron-ore is titaniferoiis, and there are also a few little crystals 
of light brown sphene. •Tlie rest of the interspaces between the 
felspar and augite crystals is occupied by a delicate micropegmatite. 

A point of some interest is the presence of rather numerous IKtle 
^needles of apatite, a mineral comparattvely rare in our gabbros, 
though it is found generally in the granites j.nd granophyres of the 
district. 

In many parts of the mountains the gabbro is traversed by pale 
veins of finer texture, which cut it sharply (see Plate VI.). They 
cut all varieties of the,g|.bbro, but never any of the many dykes , 
and-sheets^f various later ages by which the gabbro is intersected. 
This^may be taken to indicate that the veins are closely* bound up 
with the gabbros, and belqng to the close of the gabbro-epoch, their 
magiha being presumably a highly specialised deriv^tivb ftom the 
gabbro-magma, or representing ita residual portio n. They are very 
considerably more acid, and have in'^consequence a very different 
mineralogical constitution. Two types of veins are to be recognised, 
both to be distinguished froifi the true acid veins (granite and 
granophyre), which belong t© tibe succeeding epoch, and to which 
they sometimes bear a resemblance at first sight. 

* Mikroskopische Physiographie der Massigen Geateine, 3rd ed,, p, 492 : 
1896. 
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There are firstly veins of felspathic gabbro, found in some places 
traversing the darker and more pyroxenic^normal rockET. Besides^ 
a paler colour, they have a somewhat finer texture, thfiygh not s6^ 
fine as the other kind* of veins 4;o be mentioned. They are less 
common, and are usually seen to be in con^iection with rather 
larger sheet-like bodies of similar •rock, from \^hich they afe ofi- 
shoots. V^ins of this kind on Druim an Eidhne have been described 
by Sir A. Geikie and Mr Teall.* Petrographically they are 
gabbrQ^ of a type poor in the ferro-magnesian silicates and iron- 
oxides. Further, they have oligoclase in some abundance, in 
addition to labradorite. The scanty augite seems to be in part 
proper to the rock, in part picked up from the normal gabbros. 
Apatite is a very noticeable constituent. 

Secondly, there are white felspathic veins, which are more widely 
distributed than the preceding. Their width is often about an 
inch, but they range up to a foot or more in places, and also sink 
to very minute dimensions. They frequently ramify and anastomose ; 
and exceptionally, when this is carried to an ^extreme, the gabbro 
looks like a breccia of angular fragments set in a matrix of the 
white felspatliic rock. The veins are white or cream-coloured and 
of relatively fine texture, having often a saccharoid appearance- In 
son^f cases there are also little ciystals up to inch. One specimen 
gave the specific gravity 2*58, indicating a composition very difierent 
from that of a gabbro. Slices show that the rocks consist essentially 
of oligoclase and orthoclase, in about equal •quantity or the latter 
predominating [7847]. Quartz_is never present. A little augite 
or uralitic horniblende and magnetite may occiir, but these are, at 
least mostly, derived from the country rock. The felspars are often • 
more turbid than is usual in the felspars of the gabbro.* tEpidote 
is occasionally found in granules, or again in little crystals about 
4 ^ inch long [8046]. ^ 

These light-cofoured veins are not equally common in different 
Darts of the area. They are especially characteristic of the eastern 
naif of the Cuillin mass, including the Blaven range.,^ 

We have already Rlluded to the heterogeneous appearance not 
infrequently observed in the Cuillins in what must still be regarded 
as a geological unit, a sheet-like mass of gabbro the product of a 
single intrusion. The heterogeneity may show itself in two ways, 
by a patchy, or .more frequently a bawded, structure and by the 
occurrence of true xenoliths. The distribution and amangemftnt of 
the banded structure in the gabbros of the Cuillins have already 
been goiiKted out : we have now to consider briefly the 'petrographical 
character of fh&se landed rochs. In this there is not mucll to be 
added to the description giveif by Sir A. Geikie and Mr Teall of 
the typical examples on Druim an Eidhne. 

As seen in the field, the appeariyice is simply that of alternating 
layers and seams differing iin texture and in th^ relative proportions 
of the component minerals. The latter difference, when noteworthy, 
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is made^evident by diSerence of shade, lighter and darker bands 
.corresponding with a , preponderance of the felspathic and the 

# pyrgxenic* constituents respectively {see Plates V. and VI., above). 
The differences may be slight of very considerable, and the width 
of the individual bands may vary within rather wide limits. When 
this is so, the greatest contrast in petrographical constitution are 
found I in connection with the narrowest bands, and the extreme 
variation, resulting in a nearly black variety very rich in augite 
and iron-ores, is found in thin seams only. In these resp6^ts the 
rocks are comparable with the banded peridotites already described. 

Conspicuous banding in the gabbros is not confined to the sheet- 
formed intrusions which compose the great laccolitic mass : it is 
found also in some of the dyke-formed offshoots from the gabbro, 
whicfi intersect the earlier peridotite group as already described. 
The phenomena are well seen in the glen immediately to the south 
of Allt a’ Chaoich, near Loch Scavaig. The apophyses of the 
gabbro at that plage are partly in the form of strai^nt vertical 
dykes, partly a S 3 ^stem of irregular ramifying veins, and it is the 
former only that display banding. These di/7ves oj banded gabbro 
(Pig. 23) are instructive for comparison with tlie banded sheets. A 
single dyke shows considerable difierences of composition in 
successive bands parallel to the bounding walls. Further, it*may 
show considerable differences of texture, becoming more fine-grained 
towards the edge, and presenting a thoroughly close-textured 
selvage indicative of comparatively rapid chilling. This character, 
however, is not always found, and it may occur on one side of the 
dyke only : such an asymmetric dyke is illustrated in the figure (A). 
Since th^ dyke is not insinuated between two different members of 
the peridotite group, but cuts across the banded ultrabasic complex 
at a high angle,* it is clear that a single intrusion of the gabbro 
magma would have cooled evenly at its two edg^ ; add we are led 
to the conclusion that this dyke is the result of more than one 
injection, the right (eastern) portion being somewhat younger thap 
.the left (western), though following it s» closely that no very well 

• defined division is to be perceived between them. 

It is worthy of note that in this dyke th^ banded structure is 
more sharply marked in the earlier (left-liand) half. The left and 
right portions do not perhaps differ greatly in average composition ; 
but the former presents a generally pale ground, in which occur 
several very conspicuous dark seams, not much nnore than \ inch 
in width. 'That the earlier and more rapidly cooled portion is the 
more heterogeneous cannot, however, be^crib ed to .clifiei:entijiti(yi 
l^plape, for the banding dbes not stand in any^evidentvelq^tion to 
\the surface of cooling. One dark basic seam does flu^eed form the 
actual margin, "but others no less marked occur in the interior. 

A good idea of the actual range of variety in the banded gabbros 
is given by the following chenveal analyses by Mr J. H. Player* of 
bands occurring in* close association wifh one another on Druim-an- 
Eidhne (p. 120). 

• 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. 1., p. 653 : 1894. 
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The third specimen is especially interesting. It is nltrabasicl 
in the fashion, not of the peridotites, ^t of the jeruptiie^ironrorgl 
rocks de.^ribed by Vogt from. Nor^w anfl elsewheref ^ The base^ 
which increases fapidT^ a^ the siKca Tails off is not magnesiaf but* 
iron-Qx idft. Hence we find that olivine is present only sporadically 
and in trifling amount, while iron-ores mak^ up about one third of 
the rock. ,If it is to be regarded as a mixture *of true m^netite 
and ilmenite, these are present in about equal proportions, a small 
quantjjiy of pyrites being also indicated by the analysis. It is very 
noteworthy that both the augite and the felspar in this highly basic 
seam are ideijtdcal with those of the ordinary gabbros. The felspar 
is a labradorite, while in one slide [5376] andesine and even oligo- 
clase are recognised by their extinction-angles. Very remarkable 
is the absence of apatite. • 


. A B 



Fig. 23.— D^cs of banded gabbro cutting the banded peridotite group in 
glen south of 4ht a’ Chaoich, Loch Scavjig. 

The bands contain different proportions of the constituent minerals, 
and narrow dark seams of very basic composition are especially con- 
spicuous. There are also considerable differences in texture. In A 
the gabbro is coarse towards the right (eastern) side W the dyke, and 
becomes progressively finer towards the left. It Js in the fine-textuced 
part that the dark*seams are most distinct and most regular. In B the 
rock is coarsest in the middle of the dyke, and becomes finer towards 
the sides, presenting evidently chilled margins to the peridotite. 

These dykes bear nearly N.N.E.-S.S.W., cutting the banding of the 
peridotite at a high angle, and each has a width of about 1 ft 6 ins. 

« » • 

That the v/irious bands crystallised simultaneously, and IPust 
th^efni!eJ;iave-existed_ side, by side in^thfi-fluid statej„is show n by 
the ftsliionrii^ which their crystals interipek. at the commou suiffa^ 
oFT^ contiguous bands. It*lso appears that flowing movement 
had in most places practically ceased prior to the beginning of 
crystallisation, for, as a rule, there is no parallel arrangement of 
the constituent crystals. . To thi^ statement Inhere are only a few 
exceptions. One rock from Druim-an-Eidhne has a very decided 
fissile character, owing to parallelism of the felspar crystals, which 
here have a pronounced tabular habit (Hate XVIIL, Fig. 6). Some- 
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I. 

II. 

in. 

A. 

SiO*2. - 

• 52‘8 

40*2 

29-5 

40-2 

TiCHj - 

0*5 

4*7 

9-2 

5-2 

AljOs - 

17*8 

" 9-5 

» 3-8 

10-2 

' FeO - , - 

1*2 

9*7 

17'8 

10-2 

4*8 - 

12*2 

18-2 

121 

.FeSs - 


0*4 

0-4 

. 0-2 

'Mild - - 


0*4 

03 

0-2 

MgO - 

4*8 

8*0 

8-7 


CaO - 

12-9 

13*1 

10-0 

ii4 

Na.O - 

30 

0-8 

0-2 

1-5 

K^O - 

0*5 

0*2 

01 

0-3 

Ignition 

1*2 

0*5 

1-0 

M 


99*5 

99*7 

99-2 

99*6 

Specific gravity 

2-91 

3*36 

3-87 

3-43 


I. [5373]. A light-coloured band mainly composed of labradorite. 
'The other constituents are augite, uralitic hornblende, and 
magnetite. « 

II. [5377]. A dark band composed of augite, magnetite, and labra- 
dorite. 

III. [5376]. A thill ultrabasic “schlierc,’' mainly composed of augite 
and magnetite. 

A. Calculated mixture of 45*9 parts of I. with 54*1 parts of III., 
for comparison with II. 

thing similar occurs at the head of Loch Coruisk. but in general 
there *ao special orientation noticeable. The several partial 
magmas seem to have been intruded while still completely molten 
and mobile, and their i^t mingling mplms a hig h mutual, surface^- 
ten^ioji. • ' 

The mutual relations of the several rock-types associated togetljer 
in the banded gabbros compel us to the conclusion that they were* 
intruded sidjultaneously, and were derfved from some common 
Source, wdiich may be pictured as a subterranei n reservoir where the 
several fluid magmas existed together without commingling. If 
the distinct but closely associated magmas were the results of a 
“ differentiation ” of a common parent magma having more of the 
composition of a normal gqJi)bro, the differentiating process was the 
result of caijses which at present can be only a matter of speculation, 
and the question is not one to be discussed in this place. We may 
observe, however, that the governing conditions were pfobably of 
no v^y sii^le kind, for the process has evidently *not followed 
always'^'tKe ^uie lines. The thin seam very rich in iron-ores 
analysed by Mr Player and described by Mr Teall appears to have 
had but little olivine ; but in other similar seams from the same 
locality that mineral has been ^formed in abundance. It is 
represented mainly by pseudomorphs, sometimes serpentinous, 
sometimes “ pilitic,” and always containing much secondary 
magnetite. * 
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It may be noticed th ajLthe* by the three t 

analyses q^uoteJTs very closely of the ** line ar ” type,* i.e^ 

^sition of the seconSTrock cou]d be very^ -nearly, reprd^ced by^L 
ihixture”Tn~pi^'er proportions of 4he first ^d thirdj^as in* 

column "'A"' a1^^ asTiHuslratedr grapETcsi^lly in one of Pro- 
fessor Vogt’s papers. t • ^ • 

A striking feature in some parts of the Cuillins is the fijpquent 
occurrence of small fragments or xenoliths of gabbro enclosed in 
gabbrofif a somewhat different hind. Sometimes the difference is 
not -great, and the xenoliths are not seen distinctly except on a 
weathered face. Where, as sometimes happens, they are decidedly 
less durable than their matrix, they weather into little hollows, and, 
if numerous, give a curious pitted appearance to the surface of the 
rock. This is well seen at several places on the floor of Taimeilear 
and on the rocky platform just west of the mouth of that corrie. 
These xenolithic gabbros are no doubt to be attributed in general 
to the fact that the gabbro mass consists of numerous distinct 
intrusions, the later of which have often brokeif through the earlier. 
Possibly the phenomenon arises also in a rather different way. In 
numerous localities the xenoliths are* found in the vicinity of 
enclosed patches of volcanic agglomerate, which contain abundant 
fragpients of gabbro, derived, as we have pointed out above, from 
some older and wholly concealed mass of that rock. The agglom- 
erates are greatly metamorphosed, and in some cases the actual 
boundaries of the patches are such as to suggest that portions have 
been incorporated in the gabbro magma. This points to a possible 
source of some of the xenoliths, but such an ex'planation cannot be 
extended to include all the occurrences. A third possibility, • 
already suggested in the case of the peridotites, is that thesonoliths 
may have been brought up in the magma from a much lower level, 
being the result of local crystallisation in the magma-reservoir 
itself. * * 

Jin instructive comparison may be made between the gabbros 
and the peridotites of thq Cuillins, and some heads o4 such a com- 
parison are set forth below in parallel columns. It will be observed 
that the peridotites %ire much more prone to variation than the 
gabbros, both in different intrusions and in the parts of a single 
intrusive body. The variations, however, follow very similar lines 
in the two groups of rocks, though with certain exceptions. 
Especially noteworthy is the difference between the extreme basic 
products* of “concentration,” cjmomiu m being the oharacteristic 
element in the ultrabasic and titanium in t h^ basic rocks. * This 
appears telBe a general principle in the chemistiy of igneous rock- 
magmas, and ltasT)een specially emphasised by Vogt. * 

In conclusion we shall briefly refer to the changes which the 
Skye gabbros have undergone in some places since they first became 
solid rocks. It will not be necesgary to say much in this place 
relative to the thermal melamov^ism of the rocks, often very 
marked, in the neighbourhood of thd subsequently intruded granite. 

* Barker, Journ. ofGeol, vol. viii., p. 391 : J900. 
iZeit8,prakt Geoly vol. ix., p. 186 : 1901. 
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*CJi.TiiABASic Gaour. 

• 

• 

Basic Group. 

(i.) Rocks coniposec^ of predoiiii- ^ 
nant olivine and generally 
* augite as th^^ two princip<'»l 
constituents, often with little 
or no felspar (anoj;thitc) ; 

(i.) Rocks composed of felspar 
(labradorite) and augite as the 
two principal constituents, 
with or without^ olivine ; 

variety characterised by a 
rhombic pyroxene iipt-liu’e. 

variety characterisetl by a 
rhombic pyroxene rare. 

(ii.) The several intrusions differing 
widely in average composi- 
tion. 

• 

(ii.) The several intrusions differing 
little in average composition. 

(iii.) Banding generally prevalent 
and usually strongly marked ; 

(iii). Banding in part of the rocks 
and locally strongly marked ; 

bands of felspa^hic peridotitc 
and troctolite alternating with 
others of picrite and perido- 
tite very rich in olivine! 

bands of more felspathic 
gabbro alternating with others 
of more augitic gabbro and 
olivine-gabbro. 

(iv.) The more basic bands include 
seams rich in, or almost 
wholly com])osod pf, spinels 
or iron-ores, higlily chrj^mi- 
ferous, 

(iv.) Tlie more basic bands include 
seams containing a large per- 
cenbige of iron-ores, highly 
titajiil'erous. 

(v.) A xenolithic character gene- 
rally prevalent and often very 
conspicuous ; xenoliths and 
iwafrix being sometimes 

varieties of one ty})c, but 
fre(]uently quite different 
types. c 

(v.) A xenolithic character locally 
prevalent, though not often 
very cons})ieuous ; xenoliths 
and matrix being alike of 
gabbro, but of somewhat 
different varieties. 

c 

(vi.) The picrite and peridotitc often 
traversed by coarser segrega- 
tion-veilis of troctolite. 

• 

(vi.) The gabbro often traversec^ by 
coarser segregation -veins df 
• more felspathic gabbro. 


When the effects ai;e merely metamorj^hic (not also metasomatic) 
they present no peculiarity. The most frequent change observed 
in this connection is a partial or total uralitisation of the augite of 
the rock, such as is se»n®iii the metamorphosed gabbros in other 
regions. Tihe much more remarkable changes which haiie been set 
up \Viiere there has been actual interchange of substance between 
the gabbro and ^he granite magma will receive full ai-tention in 
their proper place. It is not always possible, howen^ft*, to lie quite 
sure to what*extent this latter conflition has contributed to some of 
the transformations observed. The formation of bic^ite in the rocks 
is a case in point. On the western slope of Beinn na Cro, for 
example, which is* one of the best ptaces for studying thermal 
metamorphism in the gabbroi^ little flakes of bronzy mica are often 
conspicuous on a hand-specimen. In a thin ^ce this mineral 
shows the usual deep-brown colour, with intense pleochroism, and 
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seems to have been developed mainly at the expense of augite 
(partly also of magnetite). Certain peculiarities of the Yelspars, 
however, and the occasional presence of a little interstitial quarts*^ 
[8966] may be taken to indicate <5iat there has been some slnall 
amount of impregnation of the gabbro by the granite magma, And 
it is not improbable that the formation of the mjca also is Aie to 
something more than simple metamorphism. ^ 

The slow changes which affect igneous rocks independently oft 
thernifj and dynamic metamorphism, and ap^rt^also, as it seems,! 
from atmo sphftnV. weathering, have left their mark in varying^ 
degree upon our gabbros. Here w e _ mny jin cl ude- the partial^ 
tur bidi ty of much of the felspar, and here too the frequent passage 
oT the augite into hornblende, which can by no means alwaya be 
referred to any known “ metamorphic ” agent. • 

Concerning the weathering of the gabbro it is not possible to 
say much, for the reason that the rock is almost everywhere in a 
comparatively fresh condition. This is, of course, due to the 
scouring action of ice which has removed the superficial crust. 
1^he very few exceptions are of a kind to confirm the rule, for they 
are found in deep narrow gorges outside' the actual mountain tract. 
The best instance is in the sides of Allt Coire na Banachdich 
belqjv Eas Mor, where tlie gabbro j^resents a very unusual appear- 
ance. Much of it is divided by plane joints into large blocks which, 
by the crumbling and scaling away of the surface, have taken on 
the form of.giant spheroids. The rock is often so soft that it can 
be dug with a spade. The felspars remain when the other con- 
stituents have pei-ished, and, breaking up, form a sai^d mingled 
with more or less of a rust-coloured clay, which represents the • 
ferro-raagnesian minerals of the gabbro. Another place where 
the gabbro is in a rotten condition is the gorge in which 
Allt a’ Coir^ Ghreadaidh runs for nearlj^ a mile of its lower course. 
Nothing of this kind is seen anywhere among the mountains and 
cerries. 

The other kind of decojn position which we disting^iished in the^ 
basic lavas, viz. that connected with solfataric action, naturallyj 
finds no place in the^abbros, and no long list of alteration-products 
can be drawn up. Veins of chrysotile and of calcite are sometimes 
found, but the^T" seem to be invariably connected with some degree 
of enrolling and fracture of the rocks. Of recognisable new 
minerals the most frequent is perhaps gi’eeiiish-yellow epidote, and 
this is scAnetimes found in good crystals. On Sgiiri^^Deargj'both 
on the S.W. ridge and on the south-eastern slope, epidote ci^stals 
covered with radiating fibres of natrolite occur in cavities in the 
gabbro. Sofid veins of white prehnite, with embedded crystals of 
epidote next the rock, occur on Druim nan Ramh.' Rarely on the 
southern slope of Sgurr nan Gillean there are veins containing 
doubly-terminating quartz-crystaU sprinkled with mammilations of 
prehnite, and the latter mineral is also recorded in the gabbro of 
Coire Labain and of the west side of Sgurr nan Gillean, just below 
Sghrr a’ BhMeir.* Quartz-veins are found a little west of the 
* See Heddle’s Mineralogy of Scotland, pp. 65, 69, 104 : 1901. 
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summit of Sgtirr na Banachdich, i)ut they seem to be in part con- 
nected wfth an enclosed patch of the basaltic lavas, and in the 
/ ^gabbro in^^eneral free silica is almost unknown. 

T^he gabbro, at once a much xkore massive and a much stronger 
rock than the basaltfe, nevertheless shows sometimes ccda dastic effects 
of an* advanced kjnd. Such effects are confined, ho^ver^^^ihe 
edge Qf the mass. They may be observed in specimens from various 
spots in Glen Sligachan and on Druim an Eidhne, and again from 
north of Garbh-bheinn and Belig, always near the boundary of the 
gabbro. As a rule the crushing has not been so directed as to set 
up a schistose structure, and often there is nothing in the appear- 
ance of a hand-specimen to indicate the crushing in its earlier stages. 
A more complete break-down of the rock, however, may be recog- 
nisable by an abnormally fine texture (though sometimes with 
uncrushed relics of the original rock), and in some cases by a dull 
aspect consequent upon chloritisation of the augitic constituent. 



Fig. 24. — Secondary twin-lainellation, connected with strain, in the felspar 
of the gabbros : x 20, crossed nicols. • 

A [26371. Coire na Banachdich. * 

B [5375]. Druim an Eidhne. 

* 

Thin slic5§ of the more thoroughly crushed gabbros show various 
stages in the break-down of the original structure of the rock, 
culminating in what Tornebohm has styled “ Mortelstiaictur.” The 
uncrushed remains of felspar andaugite crystals are converted into 
round- 4 jrainSj_embedded in a finel y granular ma trix. This may 
occur without any app^a^vahee of recrystallisation or of mineral 
change, th^ effects produced being purely mechanical [71J6, 7120]. 
In ottier cases there is a partial uralitisation of the augite [7462], 
or that mineral may be al^iost wholly replaced by a gj^een horn- 
blende [2716] ; but, as the specimens showing Miia oome Worn the 
immediate neighbourhood of the granite, it may be an effect of 
thermal metamorphism. 

Certain specimens examined, which have not been broken down 
in this way, exhibit strain-efr^cts in, the crystals of felspar, a 
pec uliari ty n ot foun d in connection with advan ced cataclastic 
structures. Sometimes a crystal is bent, and^Iiere the curvature 
is sharpest there is a mufch closer twin-lam ellation than elsewhere 
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0 

(Fig. 24, A). Again, we may see a crystal in which son^ of the 
twin-lamellae terminate abruptly against a ^rack (Fig. 24® B). Ko-j 
fessor J udd* has given an interes^g discussion of the «secon^ar^ ,, 
twin-lamellation of the* felspars in the peridotites and gabbros of 
the Western Isles, and is disposed to attach grdat importance to it. 
Phenomena such as we have referred to are ^und occasidnally 
in many of4:he Skye gabbros, but we have seen nothing to sjiggest 
that the twinning is in general other than an original character. 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.^ vol. xli., pp. 364-366 ; PI. X., Fig. 1 : 1885. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Granites and Granophyres : Field-Eelations.. 

Granite and granopliyre cover in an area which fully 

equals or exceeds that occupied by the gabbro. The principal 
development is found in the Red Hills, lying north-east and east 
of the Cuillins. This collective name for the granite hills seems to 
have been first used by Macculloch in 1816: it merely renders the 
Gaelic name Jleinn Dearg, which is applied specifically to more 
than one hill nean Glen Sligachan and again near Ilroadford.* 
Tlie granite hills present much simpler and more rounded outlines 
than those composed of gabbro, and they are also lower, the granite 
itself never attaining the altitude of 2500 feet. 

Fi’om Glen Sligachan a continuous tract of granite (including 
granophyre), six or seven miles across, extends north-eastwaid to 
the shore opposite Scalpay, with a prolongation into that island, 
and eastward to Glasirbheinn Bheag and Strath Beag. Here it 
joins for a short distance an otherwise isolated granite- area, about 
three by two miles in extent, comprising the eastern Red Hills — 

• — Beinn na Caillich and its neighbours — which lie west of Broad- 
ford. F^frther south, at Beinn an Dubhaich, occurs a separate 
mass of granite', and between these two are the Kilchrist grano- 
phyres, forming several smaller outcrops of a rock in jome respects 
peculiar. On the eastern side of the Blaven »range granite is 
found, though not continuously, along a line from Strath Mor to 
near the headland of Riidha Ban, beyond Caniasunary, these oht^ 
crops connert)ing themselves with the Irtrge mass first mentioned. 
Some intrusions on and near Creag Strollamij^ are probably related 
to, though not visibly continuous with, the neighbouring mass of 
the eastern Red Hills. On Scalpay, besides the area in the south- 
western corner of the island, which is evidently an extension of the 
large mass forming the^ ipain Red Hills of Skye, there is a sheet- 
like *-mass, ^or perhaps more than one, the ohtcrops of which 
encircle almost continuously the hill Mullach na CArn at about 
1000 feet altitude. Oth^r occurrences have been mapped in 
Eaasay by Mr Woodward, but these are not inoluc^ci in^thc scope 
of our detailed §tudy. « 

Certain sheets of granophyre, large and small, intruded in the 
Mesozoic strata along a curved belt of country from Beinn Bhuidhe, 
near Broadford, to* Suishnish,^ between Loch Slapin and Loch 

* In the former neighbourhood there arc also Meall Dearg and Ruadh Stac 
(Red Stack). Colour epithets are used in Gaelic with considerable laxity, 
but here the reddish tone i^, in certain conditions of the weather, very 
marked. 
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Eishort, are reserved for special description. They have pmch in 
common with the rocks of the Red Hills, but seem to bS of some- ^ 
what later date, and moreover e^ibit certain peculiarities botB 
geological and petrograJphical. We also postpone consideration of 
most of the minor intrusions — dykes and somfe irregular sheets — 
of granophyro and quartz-fel site; •more particijiarly those Vhich 
belong to a«distinctly later epoch than the granite group, as cfoposed 
to those which are merely apophyses of the large intrusive bodies 
of the Red Hills. 

As in the case of the gabbro, we have to distinguish here two 
different habits as regards the form and relations of the larger 
intrusive masses ; viz. the sheet-like or laccolitic and the disruptive 
or boss-like. This was recognised by Macculloch in 1819, and 
again by Sir A. Geikie in 1858. The instances which those \friters 
cite of the former kind of habit are taken only from the smaller 
intrusions in the Lias, where the sill form is sometimes displayed 
witli consfderable regularity. If we view the large mass forming 
the Red Hills with regard to its general form and -position, 
neglecting in-egularities of detail, we finjl that considerable portions 
of this too have the form of a thick sheet. The departures from 
regularity are, however, greater here than in the gabbro of the 
Cuiyins. They seem to have some I’elation to the nature of the 
rocks with which the granite is in contact in different portions of 
its boundary. 

We shall.most cleai-ly obtain an idea of tlfe relations of this large 
mass of granite aiul granophyre by considering the form and 
character of its boundary in different parts. 6n the extreme west 
the line runs nearly north and south for two miles or more, close 
to the Sligachan River. The northern part of this^bundary 
(against basaltic lavas) is concealed, but the remainder (against 
gabbro) is ^ell gecn, and seems to be everywhere nearly vertical. 
Fartlier south, on Druim an Eidhne, the junction is of a very 
^different kind, the granite passing under the gabbro at a low angle. 
Where the volcanic agglopierate begins to intervene be^^ween the two 
plutonic rocks, the granite boundaiy is at an altitude of about lOQO 
feet; but it runs do^m eastward into Strath iia Creitheach, under- 
lying the much-expanded mass of agglomerate as the latter 
underlies the gabbro of Sgiirr an Eidhne. On the other side of the 
valley it ascends again, turning N.E. and N.N.E.; the upper surface 
of the granite kere having an inclinaticm not very different from 
the nortii-western slope of Blath-bheinn, as is shown by the 
occurrence of an inlier about f mile long. For some distance along 
the ff^cks eff Bl^th-bheinn the granite is in contact with gabbro, 
then a s^^rip o?the volcanic rocks again intervenes, as the b^ndary 
rises to over 1400 feet on the northerly ridge of Garbh- 
bheinn. Here begins the large agglomerate mass of Coire na 
Seilg and Coire Coinnich, and the granite sinks again, passing 
beneath this mass. It is quite clear that f!he sinuous southern 
boundary we are following represents the upper surface — not 
horizontal indeed but neyer very steeplj; inclined— of a mass which 
terminates upward (Fig. 25). Similarly, if we follow the northern 
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boundary from Glen Sligachan towards Loch Ainort, we see that it 
^ represents the corresponding lower surface, the granite resting 
. ^rs{ on basaltic lavas and then\on Torridoii Sandstone. There are, 
however, considerable irregularities in tins part of the boundary, 
partly connected perhaps with the dying out of the intrusion. 
Thus'the basaltic^ lavas forming the summit ridge and much of the 
uppen slopes of Glamaig are almost cut ofl‘, and must be in groat 
part underlain, by a tongue of the granite. The boundary rises on 
the west side to near the main summit, drops by steps to 
about 1400 feet at the pass on the south side, rises again to the 
eastern summit, and drops sharply, with something like a vertical 
junction, along the north-eastern ridge. The tongue which runs 
along the north-western and northern faces dies out a little before 
reaclnng this ridge. The patch of basalt lavas, i mile across, to 



Fig. 25 . — View from Bealach*’ Leitir, looking east anij south-east. Tn the 
foreground is the south-easterly spur of Sgurr nan Gillean, terminating 
in Sgiirr na h-Uainha ; in the distance the Blaven range. Both these 
are of gabbro, while Strath na Creitheach and the low hills in the 
middle diffuince are of granite, underlying the gabbro. The junction is 
• indicated by the dotted line on the slopes of Garbh-bheinn, Blath- 
bheinn, and Druiin an Eidhne. ‘ 

• 

the east of the Tormichaig valley is of the nature of an inlier 
beneath the granite. 

Putting together what •is seen at the south^srn and northern 
bouriflaries, •we are able to picture this large mass of granite as 
presehting the general form of a large irregular laccolite, and having 
in the broadest ^nse a southerly dip. The varying altitudes and 
observed inclinations at the boundaries prove, *hc^ver, tliat we 
must j further •conceive it as defornftd, whether originally or owing 
to later movements, and that the deformation shows a considerable 
degree of correspondence with tjiiat of the gabbro laccolite. There 
is an elongated anttelinal dome extending from Marsco to Glamaig, 
and the Blaven syncline is rflso in part well marked, but merges 
northward in a broader one extending in the direction of Loch 
Ainort. As regards the extent of the laccolite, we can easily trace 
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its dying out towards the south. It passes under th^e gabbro (rf < 
the Blaven range, but emerges c/i the eastern side rery nwcn 
reduced in thickness. .It is represented here only by the dis- 
continuous and rather irregular series of strips ^hich extend S. and 
S.S.W. from Glas Bheinn Mhor to Camasunary, the actual dying out 
being seen above Rudha BA,ii. It seems probable too that the 
laccolite has*not extended very far northward of the present limits; 
indeed it shows signs of dying out in Glamaig, where it is already 
splitting up ajid behaving irregularly. Since neither upper nor 
under surface is exposed in the central part of the area, no estimate 
of the maximum thickness is possible; but it has probably 
exceeded 1500 feet, and possibly much more. 

Considering the western half of the Red Hills as a whole, w8 see 
then that to the south the granite shows an upper surface, to the 
north an irregular under surface ; but westward it terminates 
abruptly at/i nearly straight and vertical boundary. Of this there 
is only one probable interpretation: the straight line,* nearly 

Sgurrnan • 

Gillean Marsco 



Fic. —Section jicross Glen Sligaclian from Sgiirr nan Gillea^ (gabbro) to 
Marsco (granite), to illustrate the su[)posed nature of The western 
boundary of the granite in this part. 

• 

coinciding with the course of the Sligaclian River,, must be supposed 
to mark the position of an important fissure of supply, through 
whicli the granite magma rose to spread laterally eastward. The 
•vertical boundary may indeed be regarded^as the western face of a 
large dyke,^ one of* the feeders of the laccolite (see d^^ig. 28). 
Doubtless other feeders are concealed beneath the granite of Che 
hills further east, and the situation of some aj; least can be 
conjectured ^ith ^ome probability. We have already noticed*.the 
long curving gabbro dykes, enveloped in the granite, wlfich extend 
from Glen Sligachan to Coire na Seilg, as some of the feeders of the 
gabbro laccolite. The relations observed along this line suggest 
that the fissures which served for tbe uprise of the gabbro magma 
were at a later epoch utilised as chjtnnels for the magma of the 
acid rock (Fig. 27). 

It is certain that the large mass of granite (with granophyre)> 
the limits and relations of which have been partly sketched, was 
I 
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'UPt the resinlt of a single intrusion. It consists of distinct parts, 
• usually haf ing the general form\^f qiiasi“horizo7ital sheets, though in 
places with steeply inclined junctions and disruptive habit. Some- 
times^this comp6site structure of the granite mass is even apparent 
as a feature in th(> landscape, ^jooking across Strath na Creitheach 
from Druiin an Eidhne to the slopes of Blath-bheinn,^Clach Glas, 
and Garbh-bheinn, the granite is seen passing under the gabbro, 
the strongly contrasted colours of the two rocks makmg the 
junction very conspicuous. Now turning the eye to Ruadh Stac 
and Marsco, it can be seen that the granite composing these two 
hills is itself divided by a gently curved surface roughly parallel 
with the upper surface of the granite laccolite. The higher parts 
of the two hills consist of a rock which weathers with a different 
shape from that of the rock below, having a tendency to a rude 
columnar jointing, which in the prominent crag named Fiaclan 
Dearg is especially mai’ked. I^he apparent relations! are repre- 
sented ih the diagrammatic section (Fig. 27). 

Again, in sevei'al places within the granite area we find the rock 
becoming a fine-textured quartz-felsite, or assuming a spherulitic 
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Fir;. 27. — Section along a rather sinuous line through Marsco and Ruadh 
Stac, to illustrate the ^lupposed manner of intrusion* of the granite. 
Scale, U inch to a mile. • * 


and someticf.es a fluxioiial structure, along a certain band. Such a 
• band may ):)e in sharp contact with normal granitoid rock, and 
clearly shows, not only that two distinct kitrusions are here seen 
in juxtaposition, but that there was a sufficient interval of time 
between them for the later one to experience a relatively rapid 
chilling at its margin. Such a junction is seen a little to the east 
of the Glen Sligachamfc^t-path, where it crosses the watershed E. * 
of iLoch Bubh. Another thing which often seems to indicate the 
junction of distinct intrusions of granite is the inclusion of narrow 
stripy of basaltii lavas, sofnetimes two or three occurring along the 
same line. These may, of course, be wholly ehveldped b^ a single 
intrusion ; tfft their arrangement, and the fact that the acid rock 
itself sometimes shows fine-textured modifications along the same 
lines, suggests th.at, in som» cases at least, these relics of the 
volcanic group arb really caught between two distinct intrusions. 

We have not found that these various indications afford suflBcient 
data for actually mapping out the several component parts of the 
large granite mass, and indeed the general uniformity of lithological 
characters prevailing over considerable areas discourages any such 
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attempt. We are probably justified in stating that^ Vhile the 
P’anite mass is certainly built up a nuiiber of distiucji; intrusioft^. 
it has not so high a degree of complexity of structure as 16 met 
with in some parts of the gabbro laccolite of the Cuillins. This is 
quite in accord with the generi^J behaviour of the acid and basic 
magmas respectively, and so also is the grejfter irregujfirity of 
form and ‘habit exhibited by the granite as compared with the 
gabbro. 

Tufning to the eastern portion of the main granite area, we find 
greater difiiciilty in deciphering the true relations, partly owdng to 
the fact that in the Loch Aiiiort district tlie granite extends below 
sea-level. Where the boundary nms down to the sea, both at Maol 
na Gainmhich and at Dunan, the junction seems to be steeply 
inclined. Tlie granite is in contact in the one place with Torridon 
Sandstone, in the other with quartzose grits belonging to the 
Jurassic. That part of the boundary, however, which runs N.-S., 
obliquely crossing tlie ridge of Glas Bheinn Bheag, shows an under- 



Fic. 28.— -Scyjtion through Lochain Beinn na Caillich and towards Broadford, 
crossing the northern part of the granite boss of, Beinn na Caillich and 
the southern part <»f the gabbro boss ; scale, 2 inches to a mile. 

F, F are faults, the easterly one bringing on tlie Lias (Pabbay Shales).* 

L, Camlniau Limestone (Balnakicl group) ; B, basalticf IJivas ; Gb, 
gabbro ; Gv, granite. 

L', r/, Gb' are enclosed {mtclies of limestone, basalt, and gabbro ; 
B", an dh thereof the basalt resting on #11 enclosed patch of limestone ; 
T, small outliers of Torridonian upon the limestone, with a thin sheet of 
granophyre intruded along the dividing “thrust-plane.” 

, • SG, dyke of s]>herulitic granophyre ; D, dyke of basalt. 

• *• 

lying junction, apf^rently the upper surface of a siJI-like mass. 
The grits here have a well-bedded and laminated character, dipping 
eastward at about 40*^, and the intrusion beneath seems to have 
followed the bedding. In the lower part of Strath Beag the 
junction is concealed, and at the south, end of Beinn na Cro it 
again ha^ an abruptly transgressive character. • 

The granite mass which forms Beinn na CaillioJjHW the other 
eastern Red Hills is almost isolated fupm the mainilBh, and must 
be regarcledi (js a distinct intrusion. It has veiy dejid^dly the 
boss formy and its unfaulted junctions, e.g. with the4imesfone and 
gabbro to the east, are nearly vertical. It owes part of its relief, 
however, to subsequent differential upheaval (Fig. 28). The 
north-western boundary, agaii^su the volcanic rocks and the 
underlying Torridonian, is a straight fault-line which can be 
traced for 2^ miles. The throw is greatest in the middle. North- 
eastward it dies out, against a small iross-fault, in the valley of 
Allt Feama. About Creagan Dubha the metamorphosed state of 
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the basaltic ' lavas, and tlje fact that they are penetrated by little 
^oiTgi^es of grhnite, suggest that i^he present boundary is not very 
far from the original one ; and the fault *^oes not extend into 
Strath Beag. .Jlie ^smltllern, or at least the south-eastern, 
boundafy of the boss is of a less?* simple kind; but here, too, the 
‘ junctioivis probfibly not merely an intrusive contact. The border- 
ing volcanic rocks an^ shattered by a number of faults with 
directions which tend to correspond roughly with that of the 
boundaiy, and some of ilu^se faults meet the boundary 
tangentiall}^ The inapping certainl}^ suggests that, while the 
southern limit of the granite (nearly a semi-circle in ground-plan) 
represents pretty nearly the original extent of tlie boss, there has 
been considerable differential movement along tlie line of junction, 
resulting in a relative elevation of the granite. 

I^he Beinn an Buhhaiclt. f/ranite, extending 2f miles from 
E. to W., and | mile from N. to S., is a typical example of the 
boss-like mode of occurrence. It is entirely surrounded by the 
Cambrian (Durness) limestones, «and constitutes the core of an 
anticline (Fig. 30). I’lie elevation along this axis belongs in part 
to an early time (pre-Liassic at least), but was repeated later, 
probably in connection with the intrusion of the granite. The 
mass is, from all appearances, a single one, but its boundary is'^in 
ground-plan highly iri’egular, and isolated patches of limestone, 
also of highly irregular shapes, are enclosed within the granite, 
especially in its marginal parts (Fig. 29). These enclosed patches 
range up to a quarter of a mile in extent. The limestone com- 
* posing them, as well as that bordering the whole intrusion, is in 
a higliiy Vnetamoi'pliosed state. In consequence of differential 
weatheriiig,*' the limestone surface is depressed, sometimes three 
or four feet, below that of the granite ; so that the actual contact- 
surface of the latter is exposed ; and this is fouiid to be ever if- 
where vertical (Figs. 30 and 31). The appearances are, in short, 
identical witii, those describtHl for the gabbro boss N.W. of 
Byoadford, wfiich is intrusive in the saihe group of limestones. 
There is an additional feature of interest ii\ the presence of a 
number of basic dyl^s of pre-granitic age, traversing the lime- 
stone and abruptly cut off with it by the granite. Having regard 
to the strike and dip of the limestone and the courses of the 
dykes, it does not appe^r*^ that the granite has occasioned any 
appretiiable disturbance in detail of the rocks through ^yhich it 
breaks', or even in the patches of those I’ocks which it completely 
surrounds. • 

* The general lov^ering of the Ihiiestone^surface by atinospheric weathering 
is partly a post-Glacial process. This is well illustrated at the “ Stone " 
marked on the six-inch map in the Kilchrist Glebe. It is a large granite 
boulder standing on a two-feet pedestal of limestone, which it has protected 
from the general waste.^ In the central^ jiarts yf JSkye, at least, post-Glacial 
erosion of the solid rocks has been ^n general extremely slight (GeoL Mag,^ 
1899, pp. 485-491). The waste of the limestone by solvent action is an 
interesting exception. It is nQteworthy that it is very similar in amount to 
that indicated bj^ the pedestals of the well-known Norber erratics in York- 
shire. 
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Relations of Qranite Boss to Limesto'i^s. 1 35 

This remarkable behaviour of the Beinn an Dubhaich granite 
presents, as we have already noticed in the corresponding case of 
the gabbro, a difficult problem in the phySics of ignecais intrushm^ 
In one respect there is^a difference between the two cafes ; foi^he* 
dolomitised limestone was doubtless considerajDly denser than the 
granitic magma, and if we suppose the rock displaced Jby the 
granite to have been removed in the solid state twe must therefore 
suppose it* to have sunk through the molten magma. Neverthe- 
less, making all due allowance for this difference in density, it is 
still not easy on this supposition to account for the complete 
absence of limestone xenoliths in the granite as now exposed. To 
suppose that the limestone has been to any important extent 
dissolved and incorporated in the acid magma raises an even 
greater difficulty. This Avould imply an enrichment of the 
granite in lime, which is quite inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. A specimen from the eastern end of the granite mass, in 



Fig. 31. — Relations of granite and marble (metamorphosed Cambrian lime- 
stone) on the lower slopes of Beinn an Dubhaich. This figure represents 
a typical view of the junction of the two rocks, idealised only to the 
, extent of omitting the heather and bracken which partly conceal the 
• ground. A pro-granitic dolerite dyke is shown intersecting the marble 
and sharply cut off by the granite. \ 

. • , * 

contact with the limestone, was found by Dr Pollard to contain 

only 0-47 per cent, of lime, ie, not more, but less, than is found 
in the ordinary acid intrusions of the region. Even if we assume 
the acid magma to have been original^ free from lime, it cannot 
have taken up nJore than own *mass of that base, or ^ 

of its own mass of dolomitic limestone; and in fat;t the^^gure 
0*47 represents an unusually low percentage of lime for granitic 
rocks "in ^ei^eral.* It seems then that, whatever* be the ratignale of 
such intrusions as this, with abruptly transgressivp relations but 
no concomitant disturbance at the junctions, the phenomena are 
not to be explained by any theory which involves appreciable 
incorporation of the country roclf in the invading magma. 

The granophyre associated wi1j}i the large mass of volcanic 
agglomerate north-west of Loch Kilchrist, remarkable for the pro- 
fusion of gabbro debris which it has enclosed and partially digested, 
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has also an interesting mode oV occurrence. There are five 
isolated areas, within and on the edge of the agglomerate. The 
two larges,t are on the eastern and western borders of the 
a^gjornerafi-e mass, and form strips mile^ and ^ mile long respec- 
tively. Tlie grajiophyre in these places has clearly been intruded 
along the wall of the old vent, between the agglomerate and the 
Cambrian limestpnes. Its boundary towards the limestone is a 
vertical surface ; that towards the agglomerate has a mfire irregular 
form. The otlier three exjDosures, within the area of the old vent, 
occur in valleys, and the granophyrc has every appearance of 
underlying the immediately adjacent agglomerate.* The most 
probable interpretation seems to be that which would make these 
outcrops portions of one irregular sheet, and the diagrammatic 
section already given is drawn on that hypothesis (Fig. 4, p. 16). 
What determined the intrusion of the magma in the form of a 
sheet at this particular horizon is a question not easily answered. 

Of the remaining acid intrusions, all of small dimensions, which 
may be correlated vdth the granites as regards the epoch of their 
injection, little need be said in this place. Tliat which forms the 
upper part of Crcag Strollamus has a very irregular shape, showing 
in some places the sheet-like, in others the sharply transgressive 
kind of boundary. This is partly due to the fac*t that it is in 
contact in difibrent places with Torridon Sandstone, basaltic Uivas, 
and gabbro. Within the area occupied by the gabbro boss fartlier 
to the S.E. the distinct gTanoph}Te intrusions which occur are 
chiefly in the form of isolated short dykes, varying in 'width up to 
30 yards, and havipg no common direction. An unusual mode of 
occurrence is seen at several places about a mile west of Broadford. 
Here, i]i ^n area of Cambrian limestones, occur a number of small 
outliers of Torridon Sandstone above the great thrust-plane, and 
granophyre is seen to have forced its way in the foi;^n of a thin 
sheet along the thrust-plague (Fig. 28). The gabbro, which also 
occurs in the immediate neighbourhood, has not done so. The 
same thing is seen on the S.E. slope of Creag Strollamus, towards 
Allt Fearna,/vhere several small inliers of limestone occur in the 
surrounding Torridonian, and in more than ^>ne place granophyre 
has penetrated along the surface of junction. On the other side of 
Allt Fearna, where ^ome rather large patches of limestone in the 
granite are intersected by the tributaries on the right side of the 
main stream, interesting relations are again seen. For a ceilain 
distance the intrusion i^ecms to have been guidbd by the thrust- 
plane ; but* farther south the Torridonian had previously been 
stripped off (as is proved by relics of the lavas and agglomerate 
resting on limestone), and the sheet-like habit ishat ojiceuos^c. 

A little east of the last locality ^n enclosed patch of the lime- 
stone occurs on* the boundary between granite and gabbro. It is 
divided into a number of strips by vertical dyke-like tongues, 
which are offshoots from the tWo intrusive masses, and each of 
which consists in one half of it^s length of gabbro and in the other 

* A sketch-map showing the several outcrops has been published in Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soc., vol. lii., PI. 'XIII. : 1896. 
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half of granite. The limestone has first been penetrated by ofi*- 
shoots from the gabbro mass, and later, frojn the oppositft side but 
along the same lines, by offshoots ffom the granite (s^,map, Kg'. 
20,p. 98). 

Of the numerous enclosed patches of the volcanic group in the large 
granite tract of the Red Hills the oi*ly one requiring special notice 
in this place is that which forms the northern half of Beinn nth Gro, 
Here a portion of the basaltic lavas more than a mile in length, 
previougly penetrated by irregular sheets of gabbro, has become 
completely involved in the granite. In the northern part the 
granite distinctly underlies the enclosed mass, though with a very 
irregular surfaces of contact and numerous apophyses in the form 
of felsitic tongues and dykes passing obliquely up through the 
gabbro and basalt, as is clearly seen on the western slope. Farther 
south the granite breaks abruptly across, so as obliquely to 
truncate the enclosed patch ; and it thus comes to form the summit 
(about 1790 feet) and the rest of the mountain (Fig. 32). At the 
southern end oi‘ the ridge, however, where the *granite terminates 
at about 800 feet altitude, an outlying patch of lavas is seen resting 
on Liassic strata and dipping rather sharply to the south. This 
suggests that the abruptly transgressive btdiaviour of the granite 
seen just north of the summit is connected with the existence of 
a prc-gi*anitic fault thi’owing the lavas down to the north. 

Considering now the character of the jnncUons and the relations 
in detail of tTui granite to the rocks in contact with it, we see that 
the petrographical nature of the latter has had,*as in the case of 
the gabbro intrusions, a very noteworthy infiucnce upon the 
behaviour of the intruded magma. The junction with t1i5 dolo- 
mitic limestones of the Cambrian is always a clean-cut surface. 
No veins fron>the granite (‘liter the contact-rock, nor are fragments 
of limestone enclos(‘d by the margin of the intrusion. The junction 
with Torridon Sandstone, as seen especiall}^ about Creag Strollamus, 
is* much more, invgular on a small scale. Not infre^guently it is 
impossible in a hand-specimen to draw any sharp line oetween the^ 
two rocks, which are here a fine granophyre and a ratlier close- 
grained quai'tzose grit. A slice [8053] shows that tlie intruded 
magma has insinuated itself for a short distance into the interstices 
between the sand-grains, and clastic grains of quartz are seen 
embedded in a de^cate micropegmatite. • Jn the Isle of Scalpay, 
and in various other localities, veins traversing the sandstone in the 
neighbourhood of the junction are visible in the field, lliis is* the 
case especially in places where the granite sei^ds out tapering 
sheets, wliich dewetfil into the strata, a type of junction clfarac- 
teristic of the dying out of a large laccolitic body. The northward 
termination of the large granite mass, as displayed in the Isle of 
Scalpay, is represented in the accon^panying section (Fig. 33). At 
its southerly boundary the gi'anite again runs out into a number of 
rather irregular sheets, as is well seei! on the western slope of the 
south ridge of Blath-bheinn, above Loch na Creitheach. Here the 
intrusive rock has picked up abundant clastic grains, and even 
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small pebbles of quartz, from the Torridonian grits with which it 
is in contact ; and the separation of t];ie intrusive rock from* the grit 
is by no means an easy task. * • ^ 

The junction of the granite with the more shaley portion of the 
Torridonian series is well displayed near Rudha B^n, a headland 
on the coast of Loch Scavaig west of Camas Fhionnairidh. Here 
again we hav« what may be regarded as the final 5ying out df the 
large laccolite of the western Red Hills, and, as often happens in 
these circumstances, the intrusion takes on a rather irregular 
character, sending out numerous tongues and showing a very 
ragged boundary on the map. Essentially, however, it is a sheet, 
intruded here between the base of the basaltic lavas and the 
underlying shales, both of which are considerably metamorphosed. 
The latter are not much penetrated by offshoots from the granite, 
but their shattered fragments have been enclosed by the intrusive 
rock in extraordinary number, so that the granite is in places 
almost crowded with pieces of metamorphosed sligles. The basaltic 
lavas above have not furnished so many xenoliths to the intrusion, 
but they have been traversed by a network of little veins which run 
out from the main mass. 



Fig. 33.- Section in the south-western pari of Scalpay, from Corran a’ Chinn 
Uachdaraich, showing the relation of the granite to the Torildonian 
strata. The former is the edge of the large mass building the Red Hills, 
which liere ^terminates in a number of tapering sheets. Scale, 3 inches 
to a mile. • 

.V^ining on a minute scale is very characteristic of the basaltic 
lavas in the vicinity of ihe granite, and sometime^ extends to 
very considerable distances from the contact, arguing a higbp 
degree of fluidity in t*lie acid magma. The phenomenon is well 
seen about Creag Strollamus, Beinn na Cro, G^aniaig, Belig, and 
elsewhere. It is very noteworthy that it affects the compact, not 
, the amygdaloidal, varieties of the lavas, and it seems to have 
depended upon ascertain fissuring of Shese rocks prior to the 
intrusion. ‘ The volcanic agglomerates and tuSs show v^ining fess 
commonly and in a more irregular fashion : it is seen in Coire 
na Seilgi • ^ ^ • 

There remain* the junctions of the granite with the gatibro ; 
and, as these afibrd the most obvious demonsfration of the 
posteriority of the acid rock, and have also considerable interest 
in themselves, they demand a fullel* notice. 

Along the Sligachan RivA*, whel*e,^as has beerf said, the junction 
is a vertical or highly inclined one,*it seems to be usually of a 
simple type ; but in places the granite .sends out veins into the 
gabbro, as is well seen in the bed of the river N.W. of Loch 
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Dubh. The junction, as it rises from here to Druim an Eidhne, 
is concealed, and when it becomes clearly exposed, in the little pass 
vjjetween 'Meall Dearg and the ridge, the granite has assumed the 
laccolitic habit, passing clearly under the gabbro. Here it sends 
out a small tongue into the latter rock, which can be followed 
souljhward for about 100 yards. From this point a narrow strip 
of volcanic agglomerate is interposed; but the granite, or rather 
its felsitic modification, forces its way above this, and sends 
numerous apophyses in the form of dykes into the gabbro. 
These are seen at short intervals along the ridge, cutting alike the 
agglomerate, the main body of gabbro, and the irregular dyke- 
like intrusions of gabbro which we have pointed out as feeders of 
the main body. There are other dykes of the same type cutting 
thoi gabbro a little farther from the granite exposure and not 
visibly connected with it : they doubtless originate in the 
extension of the granite immediately beneath tliem. 

Tliese dykes of s})herulitic and other acid rocks which intersect 
the gabbro of Druim an Didhne present interesting but in no 
way abnormal chara(!te^*s ; and we should not have thought it 
necessary to offer aii}^ evidence of their intrusive nature, had not 
a very different interpretation of them been put forth in a paper 
by Professor Judd,'*' That geologist regai’ds them, not as/lykes, 
but as portions of the granite enclosed and partially fused by the 
gabbro, which is in his view the later rock. Sir A. Geikiet has 
already given strong reasons for rejecting this idea, and has indeed 
conclusively proved that the supposed inclusions are dykes ; but 
it will be convenient in this place to state briefly the evidence. 

Th(? outcrops of acid rocks in question, wdthin the gabbro area, 
have the linear form and parallel vertical boundaries characteristic 
of dykes, and of dykes alone. Owing to their more perishable 
nature they have given rise to trench-like depressi6ns, which run 
nearly straight or with occasional deviations, after the fashion of 
dykes in general. These trenches maintain in each case a nearly 
uniform width of a few yards, and can be traced through the 
^ coarse gabbro for distances of ^ or 4 or even | mile. In one or 
two cases they bifurcate, llieir direction' is that proper to the 
dj’kes of the district (N.N.W.-S.S.E.), and is not parallel to the 
boundary of either gabbro or granite. They are not parallel to 
the banding of the gabbro, so strongly marked in this place : 
they correspond roughly with it in strike, but rot in dip, and often 
truncate the banding obliquely. All these facts are incompatible 
with the hypothesis of inclusions. 

The floor of t]ie trenches is in great part concealed by swampy 
grouVid, but there are sometimes considerable stretches in which 
the dyke-robk is perfectly bare, and always sufficiently frequent 
exposures to leave no doubt of its actual continuity. There is 
usually a strong fluxion-banding parallel to the walls. One or 
two of the dykes*^ can be traced with visible continuity from the 
banded gabbro which they intersect, through the strip of volcanic 

*QtiarL Journ. Geol. Soc.^ vol. xlix., pp. 176-195 : 1893. 
fibid., vol. 1., pp. 212-229: 1894. 
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agglomerate which next intervenes, to the edge of the main body 
of granite (i.e. its marginal modification)b Precisely Similar 
dykes cut the wide spread of volcanic agglomerate on the slop^ 
down to Loch na Oreitheach. Moreover, the margin of the granite 
assumes in many places characters (such as tlift spherulitic and 
other structures) identical with those 8f the dykes. • 

Petrogi’aphkally the dykes which cut the gabbro are perfectly 
normal igneous rocks, in no wise diflerent from others in the 
district v^iich intersect the volcanic rocks, and easily matched 
from other countries. This appears from Professor Judd's 
description no less than from our own examination. In 
particular, lie has pointed out tlie close resemblance, extending to 
minute details, between the splierulites in these rocks and those 
in certain obsidians and rhyolites from America, which €re 
indubitably normal igneous products. He has indeed likened 
these supposed inclusions of granite in gabbro to the inclusions of 
quartz-felsite*in a nepheline-basalt at Ascherhiibel in Saxony, but 
his description of the latter does not seem to shown any* close 
resemblance between the two cases. Thg undoubted inclusions 
of granite so abundant in many of the basic dykes of Skye 
exhibit, as we shall see, very different characters. Mons. Lacroix, 
whose •acquaintance with inclusions of all kinds is probably 
greater than that of any other petrologist, refers briefly to 
Professor Judd's description in his monograph, but states that he 
has seen nothing like it in any of the occurfences which he has 
studied.^' 

Druim an Eidhne is almost the only place where apophyses of 
any of the large acid intrusions take the form of typical dykes. 

It is to be observed that these spring from the iipper su'iface of 
the laccolitic mass. The fringing out of the same at its edge takes 
the form of wefigc-like tongues and taperjng irregular sheets, as 
already noi cd near lludha Ban; and where offshoots are found in 
coiyi^ction with a vertical or steeply inclined granite-contact, 
they form a plexus of irregular veins. • 

On the eastern side of Strath na Creitlieach, although the 
laccolitic habit of the gAinite is still maintained, the rock does not 
throw off any vertical dykes. It is in most places divided from 
the gabbro by a narrow strip of basaltic lavas, and in several 
Jocalities it sends out short tongues either into these rocks or 
into the gabbro. Several such tongues tire seen in connection 
with the inlying patch of granite on the N.W, slope of Blath- 
bheinn ; and one of them, cutting into the overlying gabbro,' is 
distinctly* visible from Loch an Athain. Another tongue, not 
continuous at the*Surface with the main body, crosses the mflch- 
broken northern ridge of Blath-bdinn, giving rise to tile principal 
break between that mountain and the peak known to climbers as 
Olach Glas. This col (altitude 231# feet according to Dr Collie's 
measurements) is about 700 feet above the probable upper surface 
of the granite laccolite. * 

* Les enclaves des roches volcaniques^ p. 654 : 1893. 
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The above observations afford indisputable evidence that the 
granite*laccolite of th^e Western Red Hills is of later intrusion than 
Site gabbfo laccolite of the Cuillins. The posteriority of the granite 
boss of the eastern Red Hills to the neighbouring gabbro boss is 
equally clear. At many points along their common boundary, to 
the* N.E. of Beinn na Oaillidi, the granite is seen penetrating the 
gabliro, and the latter is traversed in the neighbgurhood of the 
contact by innumerable veins of the acid rock. In some places 
such veins form for a short distance a close network almost equal 
in bulk to the gabbro which forms the meshes, giving the effect of a 
breccia of gabbro in a matrix of granite. The veins are not con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of the granite-contact ; but they are 
most numerous there and near the dyke-like intrusions of granite 
already mentioned, which traverse both gabbro and limestone. 
These intrusions have rather peculiar characters. They are in the 
form of stout djdces which run only for short distances in comparison 
with their size, and then die out with singular abruptness. Closer 
inspection often shows that when one of these dykes comes to an 
end in gabbro (not ii; limestone), the country-rock beyond is 
traversed by very abundant little veins, whicli in a sense serve 
collectively to carry on the intrusion farther. A more curious 
phenomenon of the same order was observed in one or two places, 
where a dyke or rib of granite traversing the limestone is 
interrupted upon meeting a small tongue of gabbro, but 
continued nearly on the same line in the limestone^ beyond. The 
illusion that the granite has been cut by the gabbro is dispelled* 
by a closer scrutiny, which shows that the acid rock has traversed 
the l^asic in the form of a plexu.s of very small veins. Indeed 
on examination we find that the granite magma has been able to 
penetrate the gabbro in threads of quite microscopic minuteness. 
Tlie appearances recall jn some rc'spects the injection of gabbro by 
granite described by Professor Sollas'*^ at Barnavave, Carlingford, 
but there are perhaps certain differences between the two cases. 
It appearsrfrom his description that the minute veins noticed^y 
him are generally rectilinear, in one or two parallel sets, and he 
considers the gabbro to have been not oifly solid but fissured by 
contraction-joints -before the intrusion of the granite. In Skye the 
veins form an irregularly reticulated plexus, and there are reasons for 
believing that no important interval of time elapsed between the 
solidification of the -bAsic rock and the intrusion of the acid 
nfagma. •- 

These phenomena in the Broadford district evince at least a 
remarhahle jjermeahility of the gahhro hy the granitic and this 

is no less apparent in the gabbro laccolite* of«"the Cuillins. A 
striking fdhfure in many part§ of the mountain district is the 
occurrence of veins of granite, or usually granophyre, traversing 
the gabbro, in no visible connection with any larger body of acid 
rock. In many 'places, such as E. and S. of Loch na Creitheach 
and about the head of Loch *Scavaig, the veins occur abundantly in 

* Trans. Roy. Irish Acad$, vol. xxx., pp. 477-519, PI. XXVI., XXVII • 
1894. 
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tho lower part of the gabbro laccolite, where we have good reason 
for believing that granite exists not f%r below^ but elsewherb they are 
absent in a like situation. The difference seems to be relafed to difi^p*^ 
ences in the nature of the granite-junction below. On Druim an 
Eidhne, for instance, where the upper surface of the thick acid intru- 
sion is (except for distinct dykes) a snJooth one, and the granite passes 
into felsitic»and sphernlitic rocks towards its boundary, veifis are 
not found in the gabbro. The other localities mentioned as 
remark^tble for the pi’ofusion of veins are where the attenuated 
granite laccolite has become irregular in its behaviour, with 
numerous offshoots, and with no marginal modification. 

Granophyre veins are found, however, in the mountains far 
above the base of the gabbro laccolite, and far above any presumable 
concealed body of acid rock. (See map, Fig. 58.) A good exjwnple 
of this occurs on the summit ridge of Sgurr Dearg, near and to the 
south of the cairn, where the gabbro is so traversed by veins of 
granophyr^ as to present the appearance of a breccia. This must 
be nearly 3000 feet above the base of the gabSro laccolite, where, 
if anywhere, we should expect the westward extension of the granite 
from Druim an Eidhne to occur. If any nearer body of granite 
has been present, it can only have been a sheet intruded along the 
uppcfl" surface of tho gabbro laccolite, now totally removed, and of 
such hypothetical intrusion we have no sort of evidence.* Other 
places where granophyre is seen traversing the gabbro of the 
mountains are the summit ridge of Sgurr r/an Eag and the slopes 
of Sgurr a’ Mhadaidh tow^ards Coir’ an Uaigneis. 

The last point to be noted in the field-relations of the large acid 
intrusions relates to the presence or absence of noteworthy rr^arginal 
modifications in texture and micro-structure towards the bounding 
surface. In some places the rock near the contact becomes 
fine-textured* and ‘‘ felsitic,” sometimes compact, sometimes 
porphyritic, sometimes with visible spherulites, sometimes 
even with fluxion-banding like a rhyolite: in other places the 
rock maintains the chjaracter of a granite or •a relativel)^ 
coarse granophyre up to the actual contact. It is not difficult to 
see that these differences stand in relation to the varying habits of 
the intrusions which have been sufficiently distinguished above. 
Where the magma has been intruded strictly in the form of a 
sheet or laccolite regularly following bedding or other leading 
surfaces, as beneath the Jurassic grits of Glas Bheinn Bheag or the 
gabbro and agglomerate of Druim an Eidhne, there is constantly, a 
marginal modification in the direction of finer texture and special 
structures! }Vheij the sheet-like habit breaks ^down or becomes 
very irregular,* as in the Camasunary district, there is littlS or no 
modification of this kind. With quasi-vertical junctions, as in the 
bosses of Beilin an Dubhaich and the eastern Red Hills, there is no 
sign of textural or structural modBfication near the contact-surface. 
The Kilchrist granophyre^ are instructive in tins connection. The 

* About 700 yards E.S.E. of this spot begins the outlying patch of lavas 
forming the summit of Sgiur Mhic ChoinnichP, which is not improbably the 
actual roof of the gabbro laccolite. 
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most easterly exposure on its eastern side, where it presents a 
smooth, Aearly verticaUface to the Cambrian limestones, is a coarse 
gm^nophyias’^ up to the actual contact: on its western side, where the 
junction seems to be of the underlying -kind, though not very 
regular, little sheet-liko apophyses entering the volcanic agglome- 
rate, 'the rock becomes fine-iextured, and contains in places 
beautiful stellate spherulites. The interior exposures; which we 
take to reiDresent the uj)per surface of a sheet-like mass, also show 
felsitic and even rhyolitic modifications. *- 

Junctions with and without fine-textured marginal modifications 
differ also as regards the apophj^ses which the intrusion sends out 
into the contiguous I’ocks. When these occur, thej’’ are in the 
former case d 3 dves, in the latter case irregular veins. It is also to 
be remarked that thermal metaniorphism of the adjacent rocks is 
in the former case often trifling in amount and extent, while in the 
latter case it may be intense and far-reaching. 

I 

The rneiamoridixim produced hy the yrauites in the basaltic lavas 
and in the gabbros has described under the heads of those 
rocks. The metamorphism set up bj’' the same cause in the 
various sedimentary rocks does not come strictly within the scope 
of our subject, and in general does not present aii}^ special features 
cf interest. To this last statement, however, the metamorphism 
of the Garnhrlan doloniitic Ihnesiones makes an exception, and a 
summary account of 'his may properl find a place here. For 
valuable assistance in the examination of the specimens collected, 
and especially for ‘the true identification of certain of the new- 
formed ^ninerals, the writer is indebted to J\lr Teall, who has found 
a close resemblance between the phenomena here and those observed 
at Ledbegin Sutherland, where rocks of Ihe same series are invaded 
by a large sj^enitic intrusi 9 n. 

The Cambrian limestones, in great part dolomitic, which cover a 
considerable area in the Strath district were definitely proved toJi^ 
of this age by Sir A. Ceikie in 1887.*’" Since that time the 
mapping of ivir Clough and the examination of the fossils by Dr 
?eacht have enabled these rocks to bo moiB precisely paralleled 
with the corresponding members of the Durness succession in 
Sutherland, and it is recognised that the rocks with which w^e are 
more particularly concerned are the equivalents of the Balnakiel 
and Croisaphuill groups^ ‘’Where they are invacied by the gabbro 
N^W. of Rreadford and by the granite round Beinn an Dubhaich, 
the}'' become saccharoidal marbles ; and in the latter area, not far 
from Kilchrist, the}^ were formerly quarried. These Sky^e marbles 
were ^<^ell known in the earlier part of the nineteenth ceiiturj", and 
Maccullocht ^numerates the sever6,l varieties then worked; but 
operations have been long abandoned, and probably the expense 
entailed by the short land-oarriffcge would render the reopening of 

C I/O 

^ Quart Joum, GcoL Sue., vol. xKv., pp. 62-73 : 1888. 
t Summary of Progress for 1898, pp. 55. 

I Trans, Oeol. Soe,. vol. iii., pp. 101, etc. : 1816. Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland ^ vol. i., pp. 418, 419 ; 1819. 
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the old quarries unremunerative unless undertaken on a large 
scale. The largest quarries are on t^e slope* of the hill to the south 
of Loch Kilchrist, one about 1000 yards south^of the I^ike, ancKa 
lower one some 135 yards farther north.* A smaller one is 
situated a little west of the Boreraig foot-pat3i and 500 yards 
south of the Glebe. This and the* first-mentioned quarry yield 
some variety, of mottled, veined, and serpentinous rocks, in adflition 
to pure white marble. Another quarry lies jiist east of the foot- 
path and by the southern angle of the Glebe fence. The rock here, 
like some others, though in appearance a fine-grained white 
marble, is in reality an aggregate of the pencatite type, consisting 
of calcite and brucite. A small quarry about 350 yards S.E. of the 
old ruined manse is in a white marble which, unlike the generality 
of the metamorphosed rocks, is still a dolomite-rock. Of th5 five 
quarries enumerated, the first three are in patches of limestone 
surrounded by the granite, and the other two are near the granite 
boundary, the last one, where the rock shows 50 very high grade 
of metamorphism, being situated near the attenuated termination 
of the intrusive mass. • 

The Cambrian limestones of Skye are almost free from detrital 
matter, and contain little original impurity other than silica of 
organic origin. This is in great part aggregated into distinct 
nodules and small patches of chert, or in some zones in sponge- 
forms ; but there is usually more or less silica in a disseminated 
form, as is shown by the accompanying chemical analyses made on 

* material free* from visible chert. Outside the ^areas affected by 
thermal metamorphism the limestones are usually, though not in 
every place, dolomitised, and there is abundant evidence that this 
is the result of metasomatic processes subsequent to the deposition 
of the rocks. While the limestones not thus altered usually have 
a compact fitie-textured character, and are well bedded, the 
dolomitic rocks have lost their bedded aspect and acquired a 
ciystalline saccharoid texture often similar in appearance to that 
otthe ti*ue marbles within the areas of metamorphism.* They have 
a specific gravity 2 84 to 2*86, and two specimens selected for, 
analysis gave very Closely the composition of true dolomite 
(I. and II.). 

The metamorphosed equivalents of these rocks near the gabbro 
and granite are not dolomite-rocks, though some of them have some 

* dolomite with the xialcite : the magnesia tllat^ is present is contained 
in general in various new-formed silicates and other minerals. 
results from the relative purity of the original rocks that they do 
not in general, like impure limestones and dolomites in many 
districts, beconie* transformed to silicate-rocks, with total expulsion 
of the carbonic acid. They are ^converted to crystalline marbles 
with accessory silicate-minerals in greater or less amount, scattered 
through the rock or aggregated fti various ways. These new- 
formed minerals are distribftted m a manner depending upon the 

♦These quarries are incorrectly placed on the Ordnance map, and the 
others are not given. All the principal openings are marked on the map 
given above (Fig. 29, p. 133). 

K 
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H 

I. 

II. 

A. 

Part insoluble in dilute 1 
hydi’odiloriaiicid - j 

^ 2-26 1 

1-72 

f 2-42 

SiO, - - - - 

„ 0-50 J 


1 0-11 

AigOg, Fe^O^, PeO 

0-45 

0-34 

0-62 

MnO - “ - 

0-22 

019 

0-24 

MgO - - - - 

2119 

20-81 

20-25 

CaO - 

30-50 

30-53 

30-05 

CO,, - - - - 

44-54 

46-25 

46-15 


99-66 

99-84 

99-84 

• 

Specific gravity - 

2-85 

2-86 

2-85 


I. Dolomite-rock [8063], upper part of Balnakiel group (sponge- 

bearing zone), 600 yards north of Suardal Dafi’m; anal. 
W. Pollard, Summary of Progress for 1898, p. 198. The 
analysis gives the molecular ratios : — 

CaOrMgOrCO, - 1*03: 1 : P9i. 

The slice shows merely a crystalline aggregate of dolomite 
with rare grains of calcite and a few little granules probably 
of diopside. 

« 

II. Dolomite-rock [8064], lower part of Balnakiel group (con- 

centric ring' zone), 625 yards N.W. of Loch Lonaclian and 
jjust east of Boreraig footpath : anal. W. Pollard, ilnd. The 
molecular ratios found are : — 

CaO : MgO : CO, 1*05 : 1 : 2*02. 

Slice identical in a{jpearance with the preceding. 

A. Dolomite-rock [8130], Eilean Hoan, 2^ miles east of Durness, 
Sutherland, for (comparison : anal. W. Pollard, ihid. Afole- 
cular 'ratios : — 

CaO : MgO : CO, I 06 : 1 . 2 07. 


degree of dissemination or the mode of concentration of the original 
silica which has contribi/led to the formation pf most of them, 
4'hc/ may fee scattered in the form of granules, cr^^stals, flakes, 
or fibrous patches, according to their nature, either uniformly or 
along certain bai^ds following the stratification, in ^Yhi{^h case 
most df them (white mica excepted) are not coiv;picnous in the 
field. Whert?, however, the cherty matter has been concentrated 
in connection with sponge-bodies, chert-nodules, or particular 
seams of the rock, the new-farmed silicate-minerals are richly 
present in certain parts of the marble, < though very rarely to the 
exclusion of carbonates. At^ one place in the gabbro area the 
marbles include a bed of a white rock, with the general appear- 
ance of a quartzite but of specific gravity 3*09, which is found to 
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consist wholly of diopside in little grains from ^ inch downward 
[6781]. A similar rock occurs in^ contaot with the granite at 
Camas Malaig [3205]. * • • - 

Some of the most striking appearances are found in connection 
with a remarkable structure peculiar to the iower half of the 
Balnakiel group in this district, the zone or sub-zone which is 
usually thedgne in immediate contact with the gabl^ro and gihnite, 
and in which the marble-quarries are situated. The structure 
consists, of a system of numerous concentric rings or shells, 
building up a spheroidal body several inches or even a foot in 
diameter. These are most conspicuous on a weathered face of the 
metamorphosed rock, where some rings stand out more than the 
intervening parts, owing to their more siliceous composition, and 
are found to be made up chiefly of serpentine and other silicates. 
Although this structure is most prominent in the highly meta- 
morphosed I’ocks, it is probably to be regarded as an original 
peculiarity further developed and accentuated by metamorphism. 
While not itself, so far as we cun discover, an organic structure, 
it seems to stand in relation to organic t)odies. To\vards the top 
of the strata in question concenlric shell structures with less 
perfect development constantly encircle sponge-forms, thus afford- 
ing a^ transition to the ujiper Balnakiel limestone, characterised 
by sponges of similar form without the surrounding rings. It 
may be conjectured that the typical concentric shell structure has 
originated in connection with a sponge now# destroyed, the silica 
’ of which has gone to enrich certain shells of the immediately 
surrounding rock. Some interest attaches to tliese curious bodies 
from the closeness with which they reproduce the micro-striK^tures 
of the so-called Eozodn, a subject sufficiently dealt tvuth by 
Professors King and Kowney.* 

The succeeding zone or su])-zone, repr^psenting the upper part 
of the Balnakiel group of Durness and characterised in Skye by 
its /ihundance of sponges, only locall}^ comes within the area of 
n Tost intense metamorphism, but nevertheless shows ^noteworthy 
formation of new minerals even at considerable distances from the 
granite. I^he metam(frphism of the sponges is here the princi]^! 
point of interest. The outer crust of each is replaced usually by 
a matted aggregate of tremolite fibres, mixed with granular calcite, 
giving a rather silky lustre on a hand-specimen [6736, 6739]. 
In the interior (^opside' has usually Be^n formed instead of 
tremolite, and the granular aggregate of carbonates in# which t%ifc 
is embedded is largely dolomite [6798]. 

The f rojsaphiiill limestone, characterised by .the presence of 
small black chants 6f irregular shape, is farther from the grRnite, 
but it too has been in some places considerably mfetamorphosed. 
The effects are usually not very evident in the field, but to this 
there are exceptions. One specimen, for example, shows a 

weathered face studded witk minute light-colou?cd crystals, about 

• 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xxii., pp. 185-218 : 1866. Eep. Brit. Assoc. 
for 1870, Sections p. 78 (abstract only). An Qld Chapter of the Geological 
Record, pp. xvi., 11, 41, etc. : 1881, 
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inch Igng, which are found to be diopside [6745]. This 
•mineral see^is to be thte commonest new-formed silicate in this 
• group. ' 

The metamorphosed dolomitic limestones as a whole afford a 
considerable number of new minerals, prominent among which 
are silicates coi^taining lime* and magnesia, and especially 
those rich in magnesia. Tremolite and diopside ha^/e already 
been mentioned. The former occurs usually in little needles, 
massed or felted together in patches, and is very common 
in the outer portion of the metamorphic aureole of Beinn 
an Dubhaich, especially in connection with sponge-forms. 
Diopside is very widely distributed, both in the less altered and 
the more altered rocks. It usually forms rather rounded crystal- 
graini of small size ; but is sometimes largo enough to be easily 
visible to the eye, and then often shows good crystal-forms. A 
rock about ^ mile S.E. of Suardal contains nodular masses an 
inch or two in diameter composed wholly of this mineral, the 
individual crystals ranging up to ^ inch in length [6738]. The 
diopside is always colourless in thin slices, and visible crystals are 
white with the lustre and general aspect of a felspar. Another 
interesting mineral is the magnesian olivine, forsterite, which 
appears to be very common, and has probably been more*, so, 
being now often replaced by serpentine. It has been identified 
by Mr Teall, and two examples analysed by Dr Pollard (see 
p. 149). In thin slicfes^ it is often difficult to distiijguish from 
diopside, occurring commonly in the form of rounded grains with 
the same general characters as the latter mineral. The forsterite 
is iisuaKy^more rounded than the diopside, and when they occur 
together the less perfect cleavage is also a point of distinction 
[6739]. In some cases, however, the forsterite builds well- 
shaped crystals of characteristic form [6805], Only exceptionally 
is it to be identified on a hand-specimen; but some examples 
show it projecting on a weathered face in tlie form of abundafiit 
little whitish /tabular crystals, up to i ijich in diameter [8743]. 

, Other minerals are of more local distribution. Little flakes 
of silvery white mica are scattered through some parts of the 
highly metamorphosed lower Balnakiel limestone of the granite 
area. They lie along certain bands, but have no parallel orienta- 
tion [6744]. In one place there are nests about two inches in 
diameter consisting of a^pale green talcose mineral in large flakes 
[C74'0]. At? Camas Malaig, not far from the granite-contact, we 
find small nodular patches composed of idocraseand garnet [6782]. 
In one specimen 'only, at about 500 yards W.S.W^ o£ Kilbride, 
have we observed small octahedra of a violet 'spinel [7083]. 
There is also an opaque sulphide, probably pyrrhotite, in the same 
rock. 

The metamorphosed representitives of the Cambrian limestones 
include not only ibcks composed of c&rbonates and new-formed 
silicates, but also in places others which consist essentially ot 


♦See Barker, Petrology for Students^ 3rd ed,, Fi^. 73 : 1902. 
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I. 

II. 

• A. 

B. 

SiO. - 


42-6 

41-5 

42-2 

4116 

AljO, - 

. 

1-2 

0-9 

(J-8 

102 

Fe6 - 

. 

11 

1-3 

0-5, 

2-gO ... 

MnOs - 

. 

... 

... 


0-26 

MgO - 

- 

51-2 

55-6 

67'0 

54-86 

CaO 

- 

0-6 

0-3 

0-3 

0-26 

Ignition - 

- 

31 

1-2 

0-3 

0-70 



99-8 

100-8 

101-1 

100-26 

Specific gravity 

... 

... 

... 

3-2^ 


I. Forsterite, forming tabular crystals in pale grey marble 

(metamorphosed representative of Balnakiel group) [6743], 
\ mile W. by N. of outlet of Locli Lonacliaii : anal. 
W. Pollard, Summary of Frogr^ss for 1900, p. 156. In 
this and the following analyses the iron was estimated 
as ferric oxide, but is calculated to ferrous. The molecular 
, ratio, MgO : SiOg = 1*8 : 1. 

II. Ibrsterite, forming rounded grains in banded serpentinous 

marble (lower part of Balnakiel group) [6783], near shore 
north of Camas Malaig, Torran : anal. W. Pollard, ibid. 
This mineral is the source of the serpentine in the rock. 
Molecular ratio, MgO : SiOg = 2 00 : 1. ^ 

A. Forsterite from marble of Ledbeg, Sutherland [3099] : anal. 

W. Pollard, ibid. Molecular ratio, IMgO : SiOg == ^2 02 : 1. 

B. Forsterite, forming grains in the filenelg Limestone [7923], 

rather more than ^ mile east of Sgiath Bheinn, Glenelg, 
• Inverness-shire : anal. W. Pollard, Q,uart. Jonrn. Geol. Soc., 
•vol. Iv., p. 379: 1899. Traces of TiOg and 


calcite and some hydrated magnesian mineral^ the latter presum- 
ably formed subsequently at the expense of some product of 
thermal metamorphism. Of these rockij we may distinguish two 
types ; the ophicjilcites, composed of calcite and serpentine, and 
the predazzites and pencatites, composed of calcite anti bruciteT^ 
The ophicalcite type is found in some parts of the lower Balnakiel 
limestone, ®wliere tjie rock is a rather coarsely Saccharoid ijiarble 
abundantly streaked and banded on a small scal^ with sulphur- 
yellow serpentine. The same thing is seen in the concentric- 
shell structures in these rocki^, already mentioned. Good 
specimens can be obtained in the more southerly of the two small 
quarries by the Boreraig *foot-patl\ or at Camas Malaig near 
Torran [6804, 6783]. The serpentine has clearly been formed 
from grains of a silicate-mineral, portions of which often remain 
undestroyed. In many cases at least this parent-silicate is 
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forsterite^: whether diopside has also contributed is a question 
which we have not certainly decided. 

The prfeclazzite and pencatite type**^ is found in several localities. 
Some of the grey or mottled white and grey rocks in the area 
of extreme* metaniorphism next the granite belong here ; but the 
p,iives^ example comes from the small quarry near the southern 
angle of the Glebe fence. The rock here is of fine texVure and dull 
white colour, and has the specific gravity 2 '5 74. A slice 
[7082] shows a calcite mosaic enclosing abundant grains of a 
colourless mineral of low refringence and rather high birefringence, 
which has been identified by IMr Teall as brucite.t Much of it 
shows a fibrous structure or sometimes a more confused arrange- 
ment, and it is doubtless pseiidomorphic. Tn other cases the 
minefral shows a fiiiel^^ granular structure. In no instance are 
any relics preserved of the mineral which the brueite rej)laces, and 
the outlines are not characteristics, being aluays more or less 
rounded ; but it yiay be sup])osed with much probability that 
the brueite comes from the hydration of periclase formed in the 
metamorphism of a magnesian limestone. 

Mr Teall’s researches on the marbles of Sutherland and Skye 
bring out a principle of great interest and doubtless of wide 
application, viz. the de-dolomitisation of dolomitic limestones by 
thermal melamorphism. In the Strath district, outside the 
metamorphic aureoles, both divisions of the Balnakiel group are 
found in general, though not everywhere, to b^. completely 
dolomitised. Tn ,the metamorphosed equivalents of these rocks, 
the carbonate is as a i-ule calcite, dolomite being usually absent, or 
preseift only in subordinate amount. This results from the fact 
that the new-formed minerals have taken up magnesia in prefer- 
ence to lime,+ thus reducing the ratio of magnesia to lime in the 
residual carbonate or, in other words, converting a lai'ge part or the 
whole of the dolomite to calcite. Of the common minerals produced 
in the metamoi’phism of these rocks, the forsterite (with» ^ts 
derivative ]voduct serpentine) is purely^juagiiesian, and its^ forma- 
tion would necessarily set free a corre.sponding amount of calcite 
from the destructiem of the double carbonate. The same is true of 
periclase and brueite. Tremolite, containing both bases but 
magne.sia considerably in excess of lime, indicates a selective eflect 
of the same kind but in a less degree. Diopside, if cori’esponding 
with Tschermak’s formivla, contains lime and* magnesia in equal 

*Ifc IS most ill accord.ance with the original usage to employ the name 
j)cncatite for an aggregate of calcite and brueite in equal molfcuUir propor- 
tions, *i.e. with the ])erceutage coinpo.sition of G3’.'3 calciie to 36’7 brueite, 
reserving the mwaie predazzite for varieties richer in calcite. The calculated 
specific gravity of typical pencatite should then be about 2*57, predazzite 
being denser. 

t A specimen from Ledbeg, in Sutherland, isolated and analysed by Dr 
Pollard, gave very cUjsely the formula MgH|02 : see Summary of Progress of 
Geol Sur. for 1900, p. 155. • 

i We have found no simple lime>silicate. Heddle records wollastonite from 
“ Coire Nuadh’* [perhaps Ceire Beithe] of Beinn na Caillich, Mineralogy of 
Scotland, vol. ii., p. 29 : 1901. 
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molecular proportions; but if there has been to any extent a 
subsequent alteration of this mineral tq serpentine amd calcite, 
de-dolomitisation has in this case been arrived at by .two stages.* 
It appears then that the calcite in the marbles is itself to be* 
regarded as a new-formed mineral of metamorphism. That it has 
at least been recrystallised during the metamorphism might be 
inferred fjjpm its relation to the silicate-minerals as seen ill Tffin 
slices. 

It ^fiay ])e enquired whether de-dolomitisation is adequate to 
account completely for the comparative scarcity of dolomite in 
the highly metamorphosed rocks ; and a full answer to this 
question would involve bulk-analyses of the marbles (carbonates, 
silicates, etc., togetlier) to determine the molecular ratio of lime to 
magnesia. One such analysis has been made, and gives an 
aflSrmative answer to the question. The rock consists apparently 
of calcite, forsterite, and a colourless mica ; and the partial 
analysis l^ere quoted shows that the molecular ratio CaO : MgO 
= 1*08 : 1, agreeing with dolomite. • 


SiOa 

- 15’96 

A-\,0, - - - 

0-74 

Fe.,0.. (total iron) - 

0-70 

MsO “ - - . 
GaO - - - 

21-43 

32-17 

Ignition - - - 

29-22 


• 100-22 


Marble [6744], metamorphosed lower Balnakiel Limestone, \ mile 
W.N. W. of outlet of ijoch Lonachan : anal. W. Pollard, 
Summaru of Frorfress for 1900, p. 157. 14iis analysis gives 
the molecular ratio CaO : MgO 1*08 : 1. 

• •Another rock which may be recalled in this connection is that of 
the {^inall quarry near tjie Glebe fence. As stated Hjbove, it is one 
of the predazzite-pepcatite type, and since it is coni2:)osed merely of 
calcite and brucite, its specific gravity is suflScient to determine 
roughly the proportions of the twci mineilils. The calculation 
shows that lime and magnesia must be present in about equal 
molecular proportions, as in dolomite. .This rock seems then to be 
a typical pencatife. • 
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CHAFTEH X. 

Granites and Granophyres : Petrography^ 

We proceed to describe in detail the acid rocks which build the 
large plutonic masses. Petrographically they vary from typical 
granites to varieties which Eosenbusch and others would designate 
granophyres. Sir A. Geikie, treating the large and small acid 
intrusions as a whole, has for convenience embraced them all under 
the general term granophyre. In our more detailed account it will 
conduce to clearness if we call the extensive masses which form 
the Red Hills granite, remembering, however, that in many places 
the rocks show some depaijture from the typical granitoid structure 
in the prevalence of micrographic intergrowths of felspar and 
quartz. The fine-textured spherulitic and other varieties, which in 
the Red Hills come in only in marginal modifications, and 
apophyses, as" well as the minor intrusions of granophyre and 
quartz-felsite of later date, which occur chiefly outside the tract of 
the Red Hills, will be„reserved for description in a future chapter 

(XVL). 

The rocks of the Red Hills are of pale tint, usually yellowish on 
weathored faces. Little black lustrous crystals of augite or horn- 
blende are usually visible. In many of the rocks these, with 
distinct crystals of felspar and irregular little grains of quartz, 
are embedded in a ma^s which has the rather dull confused 
appearance characteristic of fine micropegmatite. In the more 
granitoid rocks, on the other hand, all the principal elements are 
apparent to 1j]ie eye, or with a lens, and sometimes little flakes of 
dark mica are seen in addition to hornblende. 

The chemical composition of the average Vype of the rocks is 
fairly represented by two complete analyses made by Dr. Pollard 
and quoted in columns I. and II. below. The rocks analysed are 
hornblende-bearing granophyres, the first from the large continuous 
area of the main Red, Kills, the second from an independent 
l^cijolitic or, sill-like intrusion, more than a mile across, forming 
Beinn a’ Chaim, to the north of Loch Eishort. The latter rock 
belongs to a group of minor intrusions to be described,, in,, a later 
chapter (XIII.), but is introduced in this place to^ show its close 
resemblance to*the large mass. Partial analyses of other specimens, 
selected for special purposes, are given under III. and IV., and for 
comparison with the Skye rocks we reproduce published analyses 
of similar Tertiary .intrusions from Ireland and one of the Carrock 
Fell rock, which may also be of Tertiary age though the evidence 
is inconclusive. Of the Mull and Arran granites no analyses 
have yet been published. ‘ 
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It may be remarked that the British Tertiary granites (and 
granophyric granites) fall into, two ^ub-grdlips, a more and a less 
acid. In the first sub-group the silica-percentage is about 75 to 
77. The ferro-magnesian element is characteristically biotite, and 
is present only sparingly. This sub-group incltides the granites of 
St Kilda, the Mourne Mountains, and the main mass of Arr^HaJ^ftt 
is represented in Skye only by the Beinn an Dubhaich inti'usion. 
In the second sub-group the silica-percentage is 70 to 72. The 
ferro-magnesian minerals are hornblende and augite, and are more 
abundant than before. Also there is a stronger tendency to micro- 
graphic intergrowth of felspar and quartz, so that many of the 




I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

SiO, 


- 70*34 

71*98 

72*78 

76*71 

70*48 

71*41 

75*00 

*71*60 

TiO- 


- 0-46 

0*37 







A 40 , 


- 13*18 

13*13 



14*24 

12*64 

13*24 

13‘*’60 

Fe^Oa 


- 2*65 

1*33 



3*72 


2*52 

2*40 

FeO 


> 2*24 

1*64 




, 4*76 


not det. 

MnO 


- 0*19 

0*14 







MgO 


- 0*40 

0*56 



d*'40 

0*63 


d*'21 

CaO 


- 1-24 

1*15 


0*47 

• 1*48 

1*80 

0*69 

2*30 

BaO 


trace 

trace 







NaoO 


. 3*61 

2*98 

4 08 


3 *'60 

3*03 

3*07 

6*65 

Liob 


trace 

not found 

not found 






k;o . 


- 4*90 

4*93 

618 


4*26 

6*47 

4*33 

3*'53 


above 105® 076 
at 105® 0*46 

1*38 

0*39 

6*34 

om} 

1-.69 


0*80 

0*70 

P.Oe 

- 

- 0*10 

0*19 







Cl - 


- 0*02 

0 01 



•• • 






100 -os 

100*18 



99*83 

99*74 

99*65 

99*89 

Spec. grav. 

- 2*66 

2*63 

2*492 

2*609 

2*593 

2*632 

2*595 

2*670 


I. HornMende Granophyre [7124], Druim Ead.ar da Chofre : anal. 
W. Pollard, Summary of Progress for 1899, p. 174. (The 
PoO^ nnd 01 here and the Cl in the next analysis have been 
inserted subsequently.) * 

II. IIornblendc-Granophyre [7064], Beinn a* Ohairn, 3^ miles 
S. by W. of Broadford : anal. W. Pollard, ibid,, p. 173. 
Fluorine and sulphur sought but not found. * 

III. Riebeekite-Grai^ophyre [8856], between Meall Dearg and Druim 

an Eidhne : anal. W. Pollard. 

IV. Granite [8693] of Beinn an Dubhaich boss, in contact with 

limestone in Allt Cadha na Eglais : anal. W. Pollard. 

A. Biotite-Granite, base of Slieve na» Glogh, Carlingford ; anal. 

S. HaughJon, Quart. Journ, GeoL aS'oc., vol. xii., p^. 194: l^^. 

B. Hornblende-Granite, Grange Irish, Carlingford : anal. S. Haugh- 

ton, ibid., p. 195. 

C. &o£ite-<^an4to, Slieve Corragh, Mourne ^fountains :• anal. 

S. Haughton, ibid., p. 192. 

D. Augite-^ranophyre, Carrock Fell, Cumberland : anal. G. Barrow, 

Qua/rt, Joum. GeoL Soc,, volt li., p. 129 : 1895. 


rocks are most typical granophyres. * Here we include almost all 
the Skye rocks, with those of Mull and Carlingford, and the grano- 
phyre (of doubtful age) of Carrock Fell. We have not had the 
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opportunity of studying specimens from the Isle of Rum. The 
rocks of tl^e two sub-groups seem to occur always in separate areas, 
and we are not able to say whether there is any constant relation 
between them as regards relative ag(\ 

The analyses sliow little tliQt is out of the ordinary. It will be 
* ■>- r -^ved that sQda and potash are about equally contained in these 
Skye rocks, when calculated to molecular proportions,*' one or other 
alkali slightly predominating. The molecular ratio NagO : KgO 
is, for the first three analyses 

1-12, 0*92, 1-20. 

The third rock, fron^ Meall Dearg, is somewhat richer than the 
others in alkalies, and especially in soda ; and this peculiarity 
shovVs itself in the formation of riebeckite as the ferro-magnesian 
element, while part of the felspar seems to be of the ‘ anorthoclase ’ 
type. 

Some approxim,ation to the percentage mineralogicat' composition 
of the rocks may be arrived at by comparison of the chemical and 
microscopical analyses. ‘A rough calculation gives the results : — 



I. 

11. 

Quartz - - _ - 

27 

29 

Orthoclase - - - 

Oligoclase - - - 

33) 

22 

29 \ 

30 j 

Hornblende (with iron-ores) 

17-5 

11-5 

Apatite - . - - 

0-5 

0-6 


100 

100 


For the Carlingford granites Haughton, using a somewhat different 
method of calculation, fctfiiid : — ^ 




A. 

B. 

Qjjiartz 

- 

20-70 

17-16 

Felspars - 

- 

60*37 

67-18 

Mica 

- 

12-76 - 


Hornblepde 


99-83 

15-40 

99-74 


Without actual analyses of the constituent minerals such calcula- 
tions cannot, of course, give more than rough approximations ; but 
it appears that our rocks are richer in quartz and poorer in felspar 
than the Irish examples analysed. • , • 

A point of .some interest as supplementing the ordinary chemical 
analyses relates to the nature and amount of the gaseous con- 
stituents contained in the rocks, chiefly if not wholly as inclusions 
in the crystallised minerals. .Profe^or Tilden* found that two 
granites from Skye yielded* respectively 1*6 and 2*8 times their 

*Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. ]*x., pi>. 453-457 : 1897. Chem. News^ vol. Ixxv., 
pp. 169, 170 : 1897. 
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own volume of mixed gases. The percentage composition of these 
gases was found in one case to be:-^ * 


C 03 

- 

- 

- 

23-60 

CO 

- 

- 

- 

• 6-45 

CH, 

- 

- 

_ • _ 

3-02 

.N, 

- 

- 

- 

•5-13 





61-68 

99-88 


The important part 2:)layed by liydrogeii in this and other rocks and 
minerals investigated is a novel point. Spectroscopic examination 
failed to detect helium. The actual amount by weight of ithese 
gases in the rock is, of course, very small, being only about 0*04 
and 0*07 per cent, in the two cases. 

A large yumber of specific gravity determinations were made on 
the large acid intrusions. In some, as will be noticed later, the 
composition of the rock has been modified by absorption of gabbro 
or other basic material, and the density accordingly raised. 
Excluding these, we find for forty specimens of granites and 
relatively coarse granophyres from the large masses the mean 
value 2*59, the extreme figures being 2*51 and 2*65. Separating 
the rocks from different parts of the area, we obtain results as 

follows : — • 

• 

Creag Strollamus district, - mean g^p. grav., 2*57 

Eeinn na Caillich district, - ,, ,, 2*57 

Beinn an Dubhaich, - - ,, ,, ^*59 

E. and S. of Loch Ainort, - .. ., 2*60 

N. and W. of Loch Ainort, - 2*64 

E. of Blaven Range, - - • ,, 2*61 

W. of Blaven range, - - 2*63 

• 

if these figures may be regarded as significant, they iS^iow that the 
rocks are somewhat denser (and pi*esumably somewhat less acid) tp 
the W. or S.W. than they are to the E. or "N.E. 

Grouj')ing the specimens in another ^^ay, we find some apparent 
relation between the densit}^ of the rocks and their microstructure. 
For thoroughly granitoid examples the average specific gravity is 
found to be 2*(i>, but for typical granophyres 2*59, while the 
spherulitic modifications found locally on the margin of^c/ 
mass and as apophyses give on the average only 2*53 or 2*54, 
resembhngbin^thei^ low density many of the miner acid intrusions 
of later date. Since all the rocks are holocrystalline, this would 
seem to indicate that the typically granitoid varietie*s are in general 
the richest in heavier minerals. must be remembered, however, 
that the specific gravity of igneous rocks is considerably afiected by 
secondary changes, and thS difiefenyes indicated may be due, at 
least in part, to the varying freshness or alteration of the rocks. 

The essential constituents of the Skye granites and granophyres 
are quartz, two felspars, and one or two minerals of the ferro- 
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magnesian division. These latter include hornblende, augite, 
biotite, and exceptioilally riebeckite. The common accessory 
minerals are magnetite, sphene, zircon, and apatite. 

If we adftpt the customary subdivision of the rocks according to 
the dominant feibro-magnesian element, we find that they’ fall 
heads hornblende-granite (‘‘hornblende-granitite” of some 
authors, since ttere is often subordinate biotite) and aagite-granite 
(often with hornblende in addition). We find further that the 
typically granitoid rocks mostly belong to the former category, 
while the latter is always characterised by more or less tendency to 
“ granophyric,” i.e, micrographic, structures, often taking the 
form of true micropegmatite. This constant association of micro- 
graphic structures with augite is not peculiar to Skye, but seems 
to ^body some law of general application. The Carrock Fell 
rock is an example. Among the numerous acid intrusions of 
Caernarvonshire the typical granophyres always carry augite, to 
the exclusions of biotite ; the ruder types of granophyre and the 
granite-porphyries contain the two minerals together ; and the true 
granites have biotite alc;ne. In Skye we find no biotite-granites 
(^without hornblende), and original white mica never occurs. 
Petrographically, then, the majority of our rocks divide into 
hornblende-granites (with or usually without subordinate biotite) 
and augite-granophyres (very often with hornblende in addition), 
some homblende-granophyres affording a connecting link between 
the two. Typical augite-granites are indeed found, as on pailis of 
Marsco, but they are to be regarded as exceptional. Similarly a 
biotite-granophyre, though it is found in Am Fiiar-choire and 
perha'ps elsewhere, seems to be of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Two felspars are constantly present, a plagioclase and an ortho- 
clase. In many of the slides the latter seems, on a first impression, 
to predominate largely, but closer examination often reveals twin- 
lamellation in crystals which at a glance look like simple indi- 
viduals. The difficulty of verifying this arises partly from the 
turbid aspj&ct of many of the crystals, partly from their low 
,extinction-angles reckoned from the twin-line. In symetrically- 
cut sections the angles are in a large number of cases not more 
than 3° or 4®. It is evident then that, besides the true monoclinic 
felspar, there is usually present a triclinic variety with very low 
extinction-angle. It must be an oligoclase of composition not very 
different from Ab^An^ or AbgAn,, wffiich, according to Michel 
KJ-Irevy, give l°and 5° respectively. In addition, many of the slides 
contain lamellated crystals with extinction-angles up to 16° or 18° 
in symmetrical sections. This third felspar is pf a l^ess aciJ variety, 
and its properties correspond with oligoclase-ilndesine, with a 
constitution represented approximately by AbgAug. 

The plagioclase felspars haye formed before the orthoclase and 
quartz, and are idiomorphic, especially when enclosed by the ortho- 
clase, as is somethnes the ca^e. ‘ Carlshad twinning is often seen in 
addition to the constant albite-lamellation, while pericline-lamellm 
come in in some of the b’^oader crystals. Sometimes, and especially 
in the micrographic rocks, polarised light reveals a zonary banding 
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which indicates that a crystal is not homogenous in comiposition. 
The interior, for instance, may be a Jbasic oHgoclase or oligoclase- 
andesine with positive extinction-angle, this being followed by an 
intermediate zone of oligoclase with sensibly straight extinction, 
while the margin is of albite-oligoclase with nefgative extinction- 
angle. In other cases a narrow border of orthoclase occurs 
is found in gcanophyres rather than true granites. * 

The orthoclase in these rocks is more readily affected by 
weathering than the plagioclase felspars, and is always more or 
less turbid, often almost opaque in thin slices. The change is of 
the kind often described as “ kaoliiiisation,’* though whether the 
finely divided secondary product is kaolinite or mtiscovite it is 
not possible to say. The crystals are allotriomorphic, and in the 
truly granitoid rocks tend to enclose quartz-grains as well as 
plagioclase and other minerals, while in the granophyric varieties 
the bulk of the orthoclase figures in the micrographic intergrowths. 
In other words, the orthoclase has crystallised sljghtly posterior to 
or simultaneously with the quartz. 

In certain granoph3a’es from Druim-anJEidhne and Meall Dearg 
occurs a felspar which may be referred doubtfully to the anortho- 
clase or cryptoperthite group, the crystals being unfortunately not 
fresh plough for precise examination. Their shapes in sections are 
difficult to reconcile with the usual habits of either orthoclase or 
plagioclase, and compare rather with the peculiar felspar of the 
Norwegian rhomb-porphyries [2667, 13]. Usually without evident 
twinning, they present nevertheless between crossed nicols a 
curious mottled appearance, little patches of irregular form 
extinguishing at a slightly difierent angle from the rest. “This 
recalls the “felderweise mikroperthitische structur’^ often described 
in anorthoclase. It is significant that this felspar is found only in 
rocks otherwIs(f exceptional in containing# riebeckite, and, as the 
analysis shows, relatively rich in soda. 

The quartz in these rocks occurs either in rather rounded 
irregular grains, which are often embraced by or enoiosed in the 
orthoclase, or in micrographic intergrowth with that nfineral. It^ 
contains in most cases numerous minute fluid-pores with bubbles, 
and in some rocks Zirkel* detected also cubes of -salt (Glamaig). 

The augite always occurs in roughly idiomorphic crystals, though 
not very sharply bounded by good faces. In some of the grano- 
phyric rocks it is found in two rather different habits, which may 
perhaps indicate two distinct generations ; viz., in •columnat*** • 
crystals, averaging about inch in length, and in smaller and 
more slender.crj^stals, forming groups enclosed in quartz or micro- 
pegmatite; e.^., on Druini nan Cleochd [2668, 31981. Twinning 
has not been observed. The augite is of a green, as distinguished 
from a brown, variety, but varies in thin slices from bright green 
to sensibly colourless. The extinction-angle c>C is about the same 
for all tints, viz. 39^ to 42°. • Ther^ is^no perceptible pleochroism. 

Very common is the conversion of the augite, whether green or 

• 

*Zeits, deuts, geol. Ges.y vol. xxiii., p. 89 : 1871. 
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colourless, to green hornblende. The latter is not fibrous, and 
difiers in 'no respect frori original hornblende in the same rocks. 
Partially ^aitered crystals show the invariable ciystallographic 
relation between the two minerals, as already noted in the gabbros. 
Other mo(les of alteration of the augite give rise to chlorite, 
limonjte, less frequently epidote, and perhaps magnetite. 

"iiu; original 'hornhlende builds crystals which oft^ show the 
prism and clinopinacoid faces and sometimes terminal planes. In 
some granophyric rocks there are two distinct habits sii;nilar to 
those remarked in tJie case of augite [2668]. These are not 
derivative after augite, though in some other rocks in the collection 
doubt may arise on this point. The hornblende, like the augite, 
is always untwinned. 

The mineral is always deeply coloured in thin slices, and often 
in some brownish tone of green. In the truly granitoid rocks, 
where we should expect a green hornblende, it is often bi’own or 
greenish brown, four examjiles giving the following pleochroism- 
scheme : — 

'd, light yellowish brown. 

b, deep brown (with very little tone of green) or greenish 
brown. 

i;, deep brownish green (almost opaque) to deep brown 
(with only a slight tone of green). 

In the granophyric rqcks tlie hornblende is constantly green, some- 
times of a bright tint very like that of the augite. The extinction- 
angle ct is always about 16° to 18°. 

The* dark-blue soda-amphibole riehecJnte is restricted, so far as our 
observations go, to Meall Dearg and the neiglibouring part of 
Druim an Eidhne, where it was first detec-ted by Mr Teall,* and 
the only other record of i[s occurrence in the Inner Hebrides is at 
Ailsa Craig. t It presents in our specimens crystals of two 
different habits side hy side, a feature noticeable in various ofher 
riebeckite-bq^ring rocks. The larg(*r crystals ai c sometimes partly 
idiomorphic! sometimes allotrioniorpliic and, it way ])e, of a veiy 
HTegular shape, showing a ragged sponge-Hlle appearance in slices; 
while the smaller ones are idiomorphic;, having the prism-faces and 
sometimes the clinopinacoid, with ragged terminations (Mg. 34). 
The axis d is very near to the vertical crystallographic axis, the 
inclination being seemingly 3° or 4°, though thft intense absorption 
•prevents airy veiy precise measurement. The pleocJiroism is : — 

d and b, dee}) indigo blue. 

• C greenish brown to browni.sh green. , r " 

In one or two* slides from Marsco occur idiomorphic crystals, about 
inch in length, of a hornblende with a distinct blue-green tint, 
suggesting the presence of «the riebeckite-molecule in small 
quantity. c 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. 1., p. 219 : 1894. 

f Teall, Min. Mag., vol. ix., pp. 219-221 : 1891. Heddle, Trans. Edin. 
Geol. Soc., vol. vii., pp. 265-267, PI. XV., XVI. : 1897. 
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The hiotite of the Skye granites occurs in flakes of a deep brown 
colour, and is probably a haughtonitg. For# vibrations p^allel to 
the cleavage the absorption is strong, almost to opacity. The 
extinction is sufficiently oblique in some flakes to verify a lamellar 
twinning parallel to the basal plane. Decomposition gives rise to 
chlorite and sometimes epidote. • 

The opaqu^, iron-ore of these rocks seems to be ahvays magitem^ 
and the grains usually show more or less of the octahedral form. 



Fm. .’>4. - Some rarer ininorals of the granopliyrca. A to D x 30, E to H 

. A* 100. 

A to D aj’e riol)eckite oy^st-al.s from tlic granophyre of Meall Dearg, 
illustrating the allotrioiiiorphic habit of the hvrger and the^idioiiiorphic 
shape of the smaller ci^stals [885GJ. 

E and F show an unidentified brown mineral intergrown w'ith green 
liorneblende in a granophyre from Druim na Cleochcl [3198]. 

G and H are twinned crystals of allanite(?) in the granophyre of 
Allt Fearna, near Broadford. In the former are shown the approximate 
positions of the ^xes of strongest absorptioh (or the two individuals. 

. • 

Tlie mineral occurs only in (|uite subordinate quantity.* It is 
often intimately associated with the augite. The spkene, on the 
other hand, i5 associated with hornblende, and belongs characteristi- 
cally to the granitoid as distinguished from the • granophyric 
varieties. It is in imperfect crystals or rounded grains, with a faint 
brownish tint in thin slices. The riebeckite-granophyre contains 

* In one place only, 60 yards s!e. of flie pld ruined iJianse at Kilchrist, 
was found a lode of magnetic iron-ore. It cuts the granite vertically, bearing 
a little N. of W., and terminates at the junction of the granite with the 
Cambrian limestone. 
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flakes of what appears to be ilmenite, opaque or rarely translucent 
and then Seep brown. • 

, Most oftthe rocks contain apatite, though its distribution in any 
given rock is often rather local. It builds little prisms of the 
usual habit, which»penetrate or are enclosed by other minerals ; 
njf ]^ f»eqiientlv a number of mihute needles are clustered together, 
usualfy enclosed In quartz. In certain places on Mysco, where 
the granite encloses portions of gabbro and is often modified in 
composition thereby, apatite is unusually abundant, aivJ there 
occurs in rather stouter prisms with the regular hexagonal cross- 
section. The fact that in Skye apatite is more abundant in the 
granites than in the gabbros is not in accord with what is usually 
found on comparison of acid with basic rocks, but it is evident in 
the large collection of slices which we have examined, and is con- 
firmed by Dr Pollard's analyses. Another point of interest is that 
the acid rocks were found to contain chlorine but no fluorine. 
Here the halogen elements can belong only to the apatite, and we 
see that our rocks clo not bear out the rule which would assign the 
chlor-apatites to the basic. and the fluor-apatites to the acid rocks: 
The Skye granites do not stand alone in this respect.* 

Less frequent and less widely distributed in the granites is zircon, 
alwa}^s in minute, well-shaped crystals. When enclosed in b^otite, 
as is generally the case, it is always surrounded by the well-known 
“ halo” of intense absorption and pleochroism. 

In one slice, of a gyanophyre from Allt Fearna, near Broadford, 
there occur small twinned crystals of a mineral which we identify • 
as allanite (see Fig. 34, G and H). It is of an intense brown colour 
with strong pleochroism. The strongest absorption gives a very 
deep reef-brown colour, approaching opacity, while for vibrations in 
a direction perpendicular to this the colour is a deep brown of a 
greyer or greener tone. .The mean refringence is high, and the 
extinction-angles from the the twin-line are wide ; but the strong 
absorption precludes any accurate determination of these anglq^ or 
of the birefringence. Another rock, a hornblende-granophyVe 
from Druim'nan Cleochd, also contains a strongly absorptive and 
pleochroic brown mineral, which is here iittergrown with green 
hornblende (Fig. 34, F and F). The colours are like those of 
haughtonito, but the most intense absorption (practically opacity) 
is for transverse, not longtitudinal, vibrations. The extinction- 
angle is quite low, but gaftnot be determined witfr precision. There 
no evieVnt cleavage-traces, but a very marked striation making 
a high angle with the direction of elongation. These properties do 
not agree with tl^ose of any known amphibole mineral. 

As* regards micro-structure, the rocks which ,bhilj the large 
intrusive mas^s of the Red Hills are, as has been said, sometimes 
granitoid, sometimes granophyric, with many varieties of micro- 
pegmatite. On the whole thC latter predominate, and a strong 
tendency to graphic intergrowths of felspar and quartz may be 

* In five granites from the eastern Highlands of Scotland Dr Mackie found 
that the percentage of chloijno amounted on the average to O’ 054. Trans. 
Edin. Oeol. Soc., vol. vii., p. 54 : 1901. 
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regarded as the most striking petrographical feature of this 
assemblage of acid rocks. In the fine-textufed marginal modifica- 
tions, and in minor intrusions and apophyses of the large masses, 
this tendency is even more marked, and often assumes the form of 
spherulitic structures. It is clear, however, that no difierence of 
an essential kind exists between micropegmalite,” “ ps6yd*^r' 
spherulites,”^nd some spherulites with fairly regular black cross, 
as developed in these rocks ; and we may conveniently emphasise 
their essential identity by using the terms micrographic and 
cryptographic for the various types of intergrowth, according as 
they can or cannot be clearly resolved by the microscope. Graphic 
structures visible to the naked eye are not found. 

The best examples of typical granitoid structure are afibrded by 
the Beinn an Dubhaich boss, but such rocks occur also in nftiny 
parts of the Red Hills tract, e.g, in Glen Sligachan. The quartz 
has tended to crystallise rather before than after the latest felspar 
(orthoclase), ,but often the two minerals have formed almost 
simultaneously. We include with the true granites those rocks in 
which a rude micrographic structure is locally developed, commonly 
of an irregular kind and on a relatively coarse scale. 

As typical granophyres we include those rocks in which the 
chief h^lk consists of a visibly micrographic intergrowth of felspar 
and quartz (rnicropegniatite). These, with connecting links 
between them and the true granites, predominate over a very 
large part of the Red Hills. Distinct ciystals of felspar, and 
Sometimes grains of quartz, enclosed in the micrppegmatite give 
the rocks an aspect which may be described as porphyritic ; but 
this must not be taken to imply that consolidation has 'been 
effected in two distinct stages under different conditions : the 
characters to be described militate against such a supposition. 

In different tfpeciniens, and in difierent .parts of one specimen, 
the micropegmatite differs in composition, in scale of magnitude 
and degree of regularity, in manner of arrangement and relation 
to ^henocrysts, etc. The component minerals are ue«ally ortho- 
clase and quartz : less commonly oligoclase takes the jllace of the^ 
former, but the intergroVth is then not usually of a very delicate or 
regular kind (PI. XIX., Fig. 1, A). The felspar is almost everywhere 
in greater quantity than the associated quartz, but the proportion 
between them evidently varies, even in different parts of an area 
with common orientation throughout, ^lie felspar in such an 
area is continuous, enclosing very numerous detached^ elements 
of quartz, which behave optically as parts of a single crystal. 
The little .elepents of quartz are in the less minute intergrowths 
of rather irreguW olitline, or very often \vedge-shaped, so as to 
show in a thin slice as little triangles similarly oriented. With 
increasing fineness of scale the intergrowth approximates more 
and more to a lamellar structure, giving a parallel-linear arrange- 
ment in sections. « # 

A large proportion of the micropegmatite is disposed in relation 
to the felspar phenocrysts, forming a brjad border round each 
crystal. The intergrowth constantly tends, in the neighbourhood 
L 
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of a crystal, to assume a linear (probably a lamellar) arrangement 
at right* angles to the ’faces of the crystal. It follows that, when 
most regularly developed, the border, as seen in a thin slice, 
consists of four porfcioiis, corresponding with the four sides of the 
rectangular scctitm, adjacent portions being divided by a diagonal 
as in a picture-frame! The intergrowth is most regular 
and most iiiiiiiite in contact with the phenocryst, wjliile outwards 
the border usually passes by gradations into a coarser and less 
regular interstitial niicropegmatite, or inosculates with contiguous 
borders belonging to other phenocrysts. Such borders surround 
crystals both of orthoclase and of oligoclase. In the former case 
it can often bo verified that the felspar of the micropegmatite has 
the same orientation as the phenocryst, and is indeed an extension 
of it. This is probably not an occasional phenomenon but the 
general rule, though it is often obscured by the turbidity of the 
felspar. We have not observed a similar crystalline continuity in 
the case of oligoclase, and indeed the delicate intergrowth border- 
ing the phenocrysts seems to be in general an orthoclase-micro- 
pegmatite. Oligoclase phenocrysts framed in such a border show 
a very nari’ow external shell of turbid felspar, which seems to be 
orthoclase, and the felspar of the border is probably continuous 
with this. Grains of quartz are sometimes surrounded by /i zone 
of very irregular micropegmatite, the quartz of which is oriented 
like that of the gi’ain, but this is a much less common occurrence 
(Plate XIX., Fig. 2^. 

We have observed nothing which affords any support to the ' 
view that these later outgrowths from phenocrysts belong to a time 
subsequent to the consolidation of the rock.’*' On the contrary, the 
plienoniena become most intelligible on the supposition of no 
great break in time and no important discontinuity as regards 
physical conditions between the phenocryst stage Und the micro- 
pegmatite stage of consolidation. It is possible indeed that no 
change of conditions is implied other than the progressive change 
in the comyiosition of the residual magma which must result from 
^the abstrtoion of the constituents of the felspar phenocrysts. 
We may conceive that the growing acidify of the residual fluid 
magma reaches a certain critical point, after which not pure 
felspar-substance but a minute intergrowth of felspar and quartz 
is deposited upon the faces of the crystals. It is not necessary to 
suppose, as Mr TeaJl has suggested, t thatr micropegmatite in 
general is of the nature of a eutectic mixture of felspar and quartz, 
which would require that the two constituents should always occur 
in certain constant proportions. So far as can be jpdged by eye, 
the^proportion of quartz in the micropegmatife of ‘^our rocks seems 
to be smallest in that part of the border contiguous to the 
phenocryst, increasing slightly outwards and becoming largest in 
the irregular interstitial areas. It is these latter areas which 
we should rathe?’ expect to be of the mature of a eutectic mixture. 

*C/. Judd, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc., vol. xlv., pp. 175-186 : 1889. 

British Petrography^ pp. 401, 402 : 1888. See also Anniversary Address 
in Quart. Joum. Geol, Soc., vol. Ivii., pp. Ixxv, Ixxvi. 
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Since the felspar phenocrysts doubtless acquired and maintained 
crystallographic outlines from a very early stage of their ^owth, a 
change such as we have imagined, from the deposition felspar- 
substance to the deposition of micropegmatite, would result in a 
sharply bounded felspar crj^stal fringed by a micropegmatite 
border. But exceptionally the change seems to have come 
a less abnij^ manner, for we sometimes find little patches of 
quartz in niicrographic intergrowth in the interior of a felspar 
phenocr}ist. This is more frequent in the spherulitic marginal 
modifications of the rock than in the typical niicrograpliic varieties. 
These spherulitic rocks afford evidence also on another point, viz. 
that tlie phenocrysts of the principal minerals were formed almost, 
if not quite, wholly after the intrusion of the magma, and are 
therefore not comparable witli the phenocrysts of extruded \twas. 
This appears from the fact that the phenocrysts become smaller 
and of different habit towards tlie border of an intrusion w'hich 
gives evidence of rapid chilling. The augite, for instance, on 
Glas Bheinn *Bheag and Druim an Eidhne often assumes the form of 
small rods or needles, which sometimes sl^ai'e the radiate arrange- 
ment of the spherulites. This seems to indicate that this mineral 
crystallised subsequent! j" to the intrusion of the magma, and the 
same must be true, a fortiori, of the felspars and quartz. It is 
noteworthy too that the phenocrysts in our granophyres are 
never broken. 

The s]')herulitic or cryptographic structure Js not found in the 
large intrusive*masses of the Red Hills except along certain portions 
of the boundary, and in a few places along what appear to have 
been the margins of the distinct intrusions of which the ^arge 
masses are made up. This modification is identical with 5\diat is 
the normal structure of many of the minoi’ acid intrusions (dykes 
and sheets) in JSkye, some few of which are. indeed offshoots from 
the large masses under consideration, but most of which belong 
prohjibly to a later epoch. We shall postpone the descrijition of 
this type of struclure until we come to consider t^iese minor 
intrusions (Chap. XVI.). • • 

While the fiiie-textufcd modifications of our rocks take for the* 
most part the gj’anophyric character, this is not everywhere the 
case, the dominant type in some places being a fine-grained rock 
with a micrograniiic dructure, usually with a porphifriiic aspect due 
to the occurrence ^of conspicuous felspjfr ^crystals in the finer 
ground-mass. This is found in places, e.g, on some^ parts of ^ 
Marsco, forming the border of one of the distinct intrusions of 
granite ; and in such a case bears the same relation to the typical 
granitoid rock the spherulitic and allied varieties do to •the 
coarse granophyre. But there are also areas of porphyritic felsite 
contiguous with granite but probably representing separate intru- 
sions, which have this character throughout. Such an area occurs 
on the border, and as it would appear at the base„of the main Red 
Hills mass at Mcall a’ Mhaoil and Meall Buidhe, to the north of 
Loch Ainort. Much of the rock has a dark and often bluish tint 
owing to secondary changes, to which these felsitic rocks are 
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rather prone. A specimen, of specific gravity 2-66, has dull white 
crystals ?)f orthoclase up to ipch in length. A slice [9571] shows 
in addition grains of aiigite, often of partly rounded form, and a 
felsitic ground-mass of ordinary appearance and rather fine texture. 
Another place, where the porphyritic felsite modification may be 
stud ied is on Glamaig, but heifi the geology is complicated by other 
circumstances, OTid especially by the remarkable modi^cation of the 
acid rocks in some parts by a profusion of basic xenoliths, a 
phenomenon which belongs to the next chapter. In mogt of the 
rocks of porphyritic habit the phenocrysts are of felspar only, but 
there are some with quartz in addition. A specimen from the 
foot-path on the N.W. side of the Moll Kiver, and south of Meall 
a' Mhaoil, contains abundant crystals both of quartz and of ortho- 
clase, up to inch in diameter. Hie ground-mass is of the 
“ niicrofelsitic ’’ type, and has a fluxion-structure in places [8970]. 

A very noticeable feature of the acid intrusive rocks of Sk 3 ^e, and' 
indeed of the British Tertiary province generally, is the drusy or 
miarolitic sh'ucMe. This is very widely found, but is especially 
characteristic of the coinyion granophj^res with micropegmatite, as 
distinguished from the granitoid rocks on the one hand and the 
spherulitic and felsitic modifications on the other. TJie dimensions 
of the little cavities vary from an inch downward, and they have 
highly irregular shapes owing to the crystals of the rock projecting 
into them. These crystals are quartz and felspars, occasionally also 
hornblende, and, whgre the vacant space has given them freedom of 
growth, they present ])erFect crystal -facets. We haVe not found in 
Skye druses so Idrge as some of those in the granites of Arran and 
the Mourne Mountains, nor have we discovered in our druses any of 
the peculiar minerals which occur in those districts. It is well 
known that beryl, chrysoberjd, fluor, tourmaline, topaz, fayalite, 
etc., have been formed in the druses of the Mourne granite.* Their 
absence from the C()rres])onding rocks in Skye may be ascribed to 
the want of certain essential conditions, the minerals in question 
being of secies usually referred to the cooperation of special 
“ mineralising agents.” It is notewoVthy that Dr Pollard found 
•no fluorine in the rocks analysed. • 

Althougli the douses are a conspicuous feature in the rocks which 
contain them, tliey make up in reality but a small part of the whole 
volume. From specific gravity determinations of rocks, first in 
bulk and then in powdeff, it seems probable thnf> the cavities do not 
often amojint to so much as one two-hundredth of the total volume. 
In some cases the original druses have been reduced in size by the 
deposition of sejcondary minerals within them, usually quartz and 
epicfote, or by a coating of ferric oxide. • , • 

c 

The foregoing general description covers almost the wdiole of the 
granites, granophyres, etc., ofl the Red Hills, excluding only the 
spherulitic and Qther fine-textpred ngiargins and off-shoots to be 
described later. The speciai local variations, in composition and 

* Mr Seymour has recentfy added cassiterite to the list. 
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in micro-structure, which remain t(j be noticed in this {dace are 
few and, as regards their distribution, insignificant. • , 

As compared with the gabbros, and still more as compared with 
the peridotites, these acid rocks have a remarkably uniform com- 
position. In the absence of many chemical analyses, th^ is 
suflSciently proved by the mineral constitution of the rocks, ^rhe 
most interesting of what may be regarded as aberrant varieties is 
the riebeMte-granopkyre of Meall Dearg, already described by Mr 
Teall.* This rock consists chiefly of felspar and quartz in typical 
micrographic intergrowth, in which the crystals of the other con- 
stituent minerals are embedded. The crystals of felspar have in 
part the characters of “anorthoclase” [2667, B]. In addition to 
the riebeckite, there may be exceptionally a few grains of augite 
[8856]. Iron-ore is rather more plentiful than is usual in this 
group of rocks, and seems to be always ilmenite, in idiomorphic 
flakes closely associated with the riebeckite. Zircon is an occa- 
sional accessory. In the field the rock appear^ as an ordinary 
drusy granophyre, with a yellowish browi^ tint due to ferruginous 
staining. The riebeckite cannot be certainly distinguished from 
common hornblende on a hand-specimen, except by the irregular 
shape of the crystals. Two specimens of the rock gave specific 
gravities 2*512 and 2*492. Making some allowance on account of 
the drusy cavities, it is still evident that this variety, unusually 
rich in alkali-felspars, is notably less dense^ than the ordinary 
granophyres. • 

Another rare modification arises from the disappearance of 
quartz as an essential constituent, giving a rock which is petro- 
graphically a syenite according to the modern nomenclature.t 
Such a rock is exposed in isolated knolls below Creagan Dubha, to 
the north of Dearg Mhor (of Strath), a locality where a 

considerable amount of crushing of the rocks has somewhat 
obscured their relations. It is mottled with dull greenish patches 
anck veins, and was in fact mistaken at first for^a volcanic 
agglomerate, but the peculiarity is due merely to brecoiation. A 
specimen gave the speeific gravity 2*66, which is rather higher* 
than the specific gravities of the granites. A fhin slice [6843] 
shows that it is essentially a felspar-hornblende rock. The felspar 
is principally orthoclase, but partly a finely striated oligoclaee with 
nearly straight extinction. The hornblenle is for the most part 
chloritised. Quartz is scarcely represented, except ^ na^ro^v 
irregular veins traversing the felspar, and these seem to be 
secondary and connected with the brecciation. The locality of this 
rock would pfirnfij us to regard it as a marginal modification ofHhe 
granite, but its mode of occurrence is not displayed, -and it is in 
any case quite exceptional. 

e 

* Quart Journ. Ckol. 8oc., vol. ]., p. 21^ ; 1894. 

t Macculloch and other early writers, in applying the name syenite to this 
group of rocks as a whole, used it in its original sense for hornblendic granite 
(including granophyre). The identification of hornblende, before the intro- 
duction of the microscope into petrology, was necessarily uncertain* in the 
finer textured rocks. 
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Any special peculijyity is quite as rare in the structural and 
textural a? in the mineralogical and chemical characters of the 
rocks, 'a coarse pegmatoid structure (usually without graphic 
intergrovvth) h found in two or three places where the granite is 
in intimate relation with earlier basic intrusions, viz. of gabbro on 
MarSco, and o£ a more peculiar rock on Sron a’ Bhealain, near 
Sligachan. The phenomena will be described in Che following 
chapter. At the same places there is sometimes a rather vague 
flow-structure imparting a gneissic appearance to the rock. A 
rude gneissic structure of a different nature, due to crushing, is 
seen in Allt na Teangaidh, a branch of Allt Strollamus. 

In some places the large bodies of granite and granophyre, 
whether of boss-like or of laccolitic habit, are traversed by pale 
fine-textured apHtic veins. These are of small width, often less 
than an inch, l^hough sharply cutting the normal rock, they have 
not the magnitude nor the straight course of dykes, and are not 
infrequently fountl ramifying. We may probably regard them as 
closely related to the granite itself, although distinctly later than 
its consolidation. They*are of somewhat more acid composition, 
at least in respect of the proportion of the ferro-magnesian minerals 
which they contain. A specimen was sliced of a vein traversing 
the biotite-granite of Druim na Riiaige near its junction with 
Beilin Uearg Mheadhonach. This has the specific gravity of 2 59. 
Under the microscope it is seen to be of much finer grain than the 
granite and of soihewhat different micro-structure. It contain 
biotite, but in less amount than the granite which it intersects 
[870^3]. A good place for studying the fine-textured veins in the 
granite is tlie eastern part of the Beinn an Uubhaich mass. Here 
they sometimes reach a width of 3 or 4 inches, and narrower veins 
are abundant in places. At places in Coire na . jjaogh, on the 
north side of Marsco, where, as we shall see, the granite is crowded 
with partially digested debris of gabbro, aplitic veins traverse the 
dark modified rock as well as the normal type, and have the sffime 
pale appeajSnce in both. This seems enough to prove that the veins 
•are not merely excretions from the immedia^^ely contiguous granite, 
but distinct later injections, though doubtless from the same source. 

The dark ovoid patches, representing relatively basic secretions 
from the magma, which are so common in the granites and grano- 
phyres of many regions^ are not often met with in our rocks, and 
are never of large siz^. One place w^here they •may be studied is at 
Am Fuar-choire, about 1^ mile S.E. of Sligachan. Here they are 
not more than an inch or two in diameter, always rounded in out- 
line and sharply defined. At the place where thay were specially 
examined th^ rock itself is a biotite-granite wfth partial grano- 
phyric structure and of moderately coarse grain. The dark patches 
are of much finer texture, and they have also a different structure, 
the felspar being more generally idiomorphic and the quartz 
enwrapping it fn micropo^ilftic fasliion. The ferro-magnesian 
element is much more plentiful than in the normal rock. It is 
completely chloritised,*but there has probably been some horn- 
blende in addition to the biotite. 




Crushed granite, from the sluue Indwccn i\llt Fearna and Strollamus Lodge, 
miles N.W. cjf IJroadfonl. Natural size. The lower figure is from a typical 
♦ specimen, while the unnei one shows an earlier staije in the process of brecciation. 
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Such dark patches are to be distinguished from xenoliths. 
These, except in certain places whefe they occur in great ‘profusion 
and with remarkable circumstances, are not very fre(Jufent. The 
exceptional occurrences will be described in the next chapter. 
Since the granite of the Eed Hill^, though a ibuch less complex 
mass than the gabbro of the Cuillins, undoubtedly consists of a 
number of distinct intrusions, it may be expected that the later 
portions have sometimes caught up xenoliths of the earlier. This is 
occasioitally to be verified. Possibly • it escapes notice in other 
instances owing to the similarity between the enclosed and the 
enclosing rock. Such examples as we have noticed are inclusions 
of granite or relatively coarse granophyre in some finer-textured 
type, and tliey occur at no great distance from the junction of two 
distinct intrusive bodies. In two or three places in the vallfey of 
tlie Kinloch Ainort river (Abhuinn Ceann Loch Ainort) such 
xenoliths are abundant. Tliey are never rounded or corroded. 

The granites of Skye have not in general beeq invaded by later 
intrusive magmas of any considerable volume, and accordingly we 
do not find in them (apart from granite X(5nolitlis enclosed in dykes) 
any indications of thermal metamorphism. Dynamic metamorph- 
ism, on the other hand, connected with subsequent crust- 
movements, has in numerous places left its impress on the rocks in 
cataclasiic i^henomena of various degrees and kinds. The granite 
is probably more often severely crushed than the gabbro, and 
certainly shows the results more frequently ii>the field; though the 
“most marked ohecfs still seem to be restricted chiefly to the 
vicinity of faulted boundaries. The most interesting and easily 
accessible locality is the shore about 2i miles N.W. of Broadford. 
Here much of tlie rock is so completely brecciated as to Ife easily 
mistaken at first for a volcanic agglomerate. The resemblance is 
sometimes enlTanced by a partial chloritisation of the more finely 
ground material, imparting a darkened colour against which the 
palo larger fragments show out prominently. The true nature of 
the rock can be made out by examining places where the process of 
crushing is less advanced. It is often seen, as is shbwn in the 
lower figui’e of the accompanying plate, that the granite tends at lirsl 
to break into lenticular fragments with a pamllel arrangement ; 
but the more completely crushed rock has no schistose structure 
(Plate VII.). ^ 

Besides this strip of coast-line and the neighbouring lower slopes 
of Creag Strollamus, there are other places wdiere crushed granites • 
simulate rather closely the volcanic agglomerates. The eastern 
slope of Beij^m pa Caillich, aboye Coirechatachan, ib one such place. 
In Allt na Teangaidh, a branch of Allt Strollamus coming down 
from the col between Beinn na Caillich and Beinn Dearg Mhdr, the 
appearance of the crushed granite i^ rather different, a certain rude ^ 
parallel structure imparting to it something of a gneissic aspect, as 
already remarked. • • • 

Thin slices of the rocks show various stages of the cataclastic 
process. In the earlier stages the fragments are angular, and it is 
still possible in places to see how they might be fitted together 
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S 6835, 6837]. With the progress of crushing, and perhaps some 
egree of rolling, theref is a rounding of the fragments and an 
, increase in tiie amount of matrix [6840-6842]. The quartz shows 
strain-shadows between crossed nicols even before any considerable 
brecciation is set up, and in ^he earlier stages this character is 
constsntly well marked [6834, 6835]: in the more thoroughly 
crushed rocks it Is sometimes less evident. We have liot observed 
in the granites any clear evidence of secondary twinning in the 
plagioclase felspar, such as we have noticed in the gabbros. * This is 
perhaps explained by the fact that the oligoclase of the granites has 
naturally a closer twin-lamellation than the labradorite of the 
gabbros. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Invasion of Basic Rocks by the Granite-Magma. 

In a comprehensive study of the varied suite of intrusive 
igneous rocks in Skye no feature is more remarkable than the 
frequent association of different rock-types in intimate* and 
peculiar relations. This is shown in two ways, which, however, 
are often illustrated by the same occurrences, and are obviously so 
connected tjiat any general consideration of the^ subject must take 
account of both together. We find firstly a strong tendency 
for different rock-types to be closely ahd regularly associated, so 
as to constitute what is in effect one composite rock-body ; and 
secondly the frequent inclusion of partially digested debris 
(xenoliths) of one igneous rock in another. Such relations are 
found to exist in many instances between two rocks of widely 
diverse composition, such as gabbro and granite or basalt and 
granophyre, and there are also some curious cases in which more 
"“than two kinds of rock are involved. The phenomena have 
sufficient novelty to warrant more than a passing notice, and they 
will be described at some length and their bearings to some 
extent discussed. It appears from numerous scattered notices in the 
geological literature both of the Inner Hebrides and of the north- 
eastern counrtes of Ireland, as well as from an examination of 
specimens collected by the late Director-General in several of the 
islands, that the peculiar relations in question are in some degree 
characteristic of the Tertiary intrusions of the British province as 
a whole. ^ ^ 

The probable significance of the phenomena will be pointed out 
as they are described, and such general c'onsiderations of a 
theoretical kind as are admissible in this memoir will be properly 
deferred to a later stage ; but one renyirk may be made at the 
outset. There ar6»good reasons, as will appear below, for believing 
that, when two different igneous rocks are intimately cmd systcma- • 
ticalljf associated, whether as members of a composite intrusive 
body or as ^eqoliths and enclosing matrix, they are also closely 
related as regsfrds source and origin; and further that, when 
such peculiarly intimate relations subsist between two igneous 
rocks of definitely intrusive habit, , these have been separated by 
no great interval as regards the epochs of their intrusion. 
Petrographical phenomena Ijo be described belchv can scarcely be 
explained except on the supposition that the first rock was still 
hot, and even in some cases its consolidation was not yet 
perfectly completed, when the second rock was intruded in 
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juxtaposition with it. An essential distinction' is thus to be 
drawn between the systematic ^lnd regular association of different 
« rocks to form composite stocks, laccolites, sheets, or dykes and 
the merely fortuitous conjunctions, which also occur but are not 
usually attended ‘by peculiarities of a petrographical kind. 
Equalfy must we recognise an essential distinction between the 
regular and abundant inclusions of one igneous rock. A, in 
another, B, repeated again and again through the country with 
the same remarkable circumstances, and the merely accidental 
inclusion of foreign rock-fragments (igneous or otherwise) which 
occur local 1)^ in these as in many other intrusive rocks. 

In the large plutonic intrusions, which will be first noticed, the 
close association of basic and acid rocks does not assume the 
same Regularity and symmetry as in the composite sills and dykes 
to be described in the next chapter. In several places, however, 
and especiall}" on Marsco, gabbro and granite (including grano- 
phyre) are found jvith very remarkable mutual relations, the 
significance of which cannot be overlooked. Taking a broader 
view, the mere juxtaposition of the two rocks, recurring at a 
nun>ber of distinct centres, can scarcely be a coincidence without 
meaning. The great gabbro laccolitc of the Cuillins has a great 
granite laecolite intruded beneath and partly into it; and»the 
gabbro boss of Broadford lias a granite boss intruded beside and 
partly through it. In the Carlingford district, in Arran, in Mull, 
in Ardnamurchan, im Rum, and so far away as in St. Kilda, 
occur other considerable masses of Tertiary gabbro, and in each 
of these places that rock has granite (incliuling granophyre) for 
its intimate associate. Further, according to Sir Archibald 
Geikie, tfie secpience in time of the two rocks is everywhere the 
same, and the acid intrusion often intersects the basic one. The 
mutual relations of the two rocks have been described in the case 
of Carlingford by Professor Sollas,^ whose account affords 
interesting material for comparison with some of the faet;^ 
recorded below\ Another district available for comparison, as 
reg'ards the n'utual relations of gabbro and gyanophyre, is Carrock 
Fell in Cumberland, t where, in default of direct geological 
evidence, the possible Tertiary age of the rocks is suggested by 
petrographical analogies. 

We have first to describe some interesting phenomena which 
demonstrate* that in certain places the gabbro has been partially 
fused in the vicinity of the invading granite magma, and to trace 
the effects which .have resulted from reactions bel^we^n the two 
rocks under these conditions. ^ 

Effects of tHis kind are to be observed on a small scale on the 
eastern and north-eastern bordej-s of the eastern Red Hills, where 

* Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxx., pp. 477-512, PI. XXVI., XXVII : 
1894. See also Prof. Busz on an occurrence in Ardnamurchan, Oeol. Mag.., 
1900, pp. 436-441. 

t Barker, Quart. Journ Qcd. Soc., vol. I, pp. 311-336, PL XVI., XVII. : 
1894 ; vol. li., pp. 125-147, PI. IV. : 1896. 
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we have already noticed a permeation of the basic rock by the 
acid. Microscopic examination sliows clearly that this permeation 
has been attended, and doubtless facilitated, by a loccil Und partial i 
refusion of the gahhro. With the fused basic material has been 
mingled a small proportion of the%acid magma* and the result has 
been, after consolidation, a rock of somewhat less basic cctoposi- 
tion than 'the normal gabbro, and differing from it in mineral- 
ogical constitution. Two sj)ecimens will suffice to illustrate this 
reaction. 'J^he first is from Creag Strollamiis, and forms part of 
the gabbro close to the granite, which sends veins into it. It is 
a rather dark rock of fairly coarse texture, with some tendency to 
a separation in patches of the darker and lighter elements. A 
thin slice [8048] shows it to consist chiefly of green hornblende 
and felspar, with some brown mica, relics of angite, and little 
magnetite in irregular grains. The hornblende is often fibrous, 
and both it and the mica are to be regarded as formed at the 
expense of augito, though not merely as pseudomorphs. The 
felspar is partly labradorite, with albite and carlsbad twinning, 
partly a variety giving low extinction* angles, probably andesine- 
oligoclase. The latter is in clear crystals, often uritwinned, closely 
associated with fibrous hornblende or actinolite, and sometimes 
enefosing the same as a multitude of fine needles. The other 
specimen is a rock of rather finer texture from the slope east of 
Allt a’ Ohoire, near Coirechatachan, and was cut to show fine veins 
of granite t;raversing the gabbro [8047], » The latter has been 
converted into an aggregate of green hornblende and felspar with 
little imperfect octahedra and granules of magnetite. Some of 
the felspar is labradorite, but most of it gives very low extinction- 
angies, and seems to be oligoclase. The granite- veins, of coarser 
texture than the modified gabbro, are not very sharpl}^ divided 
from it under the microscope. They consist of turbid felspar, 
both orthoclase and oligoclase, and quartz, with green hornblende 
q^ml a little magnetite. The hornblende is perhaps a little more 
abundant than is usual iy the granites, but not very noticeably so. 

It seems bc^yond dpubt that at junctions like thes6 the gabbro 
has been in some measure enriched in silica and alkalies derived 
from the acid magma. This was apparently effected in the main 
by the fusion or solution of part of the labradorite by the acid 
magma and crystallisation therefrom pi a more acid variety of 
plagioclase. In st)me cases part of the angitic constituent of the 
gabbro seems also to have passed into solution in the acid magma, 
giving rise on recrystallisation to hornblende or (in consequence of 
the accession ^f alkali) to bi(jitlte. Concurrently^with the acidifica- 
tion of the ghbbro there has been in some cases an evident 
modification of the acid rock in the opposite sense. ’ Two examples 
of granophyre veins traversing ^and altering the gabbro give 
specific gravities 2 68 and 2*71, and are obviously of more basic 
nature than the main mass? from 'which they dro offshoots. This 
reciprocal modification of the granite oi* granophyre is, however, 
not always apparent, as \ve have seen in the case just described. 

If the reaction was quite local, the small amount of basic material 
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taken up from the gabbro might be distributed by diffusion through 
a considerable volume oV the afeid magma. It is important to 
f remark thi2t‘'in places where acid veins injected into the gabbro 
assume a fine texture, as if in consequence of rapid cooling, no 
perceptible efiects ' of the kind in question are found. These 
reactions seem to have been dependent upon the injection of the 
acid magma into a mass of gabbro which was still hot. « 

Phenomena of the kind described, evincing reactions between 
granite and gabbro, are to be observed in many places along the 
outer borders of the large acid intrusions, where tliese are in contact 
with the earlier intrusions of gabbro. At these, which we may 
term external, junctions of the two rocks the efiects are not on an 
extended scale or of a conspicuous kind. Reactions of a like kind,^ 
but of* a more far-reaching scope and productive of much more 
striking peculiarities, have operated in certain localities at what 
may be distinguished as junctions ; i.e. where portions of 

gabbro have been involved in the heart of a granite mass. The 
most remarkable relations are observed where continuous bodies of 
the earlier basic rock have fhus been enveloped by the later acid 
magma ; but we shall first describe the efiects of the inclusion in 
the acid magma of a large amount of gabbro xenoliths. 

The rocks which illustrate this type of intermixture rUost 
strikingly are the xenoliihic granophyres of Kilchrist, in the broad 
strath leading up from Broadford towards Torran. These are 
crowded throughout with partially digested gabbro xenoliths. The 
mode of occurrence and probable geological relations of these rocks 
have already been discussed (see Fig. 4, above). They are in contact 
partly with the Cambrian limestones, chiefiy with the agglomerate 
of the great volcanic vent : nevertheless, they contain no xenoliths 
of limestone ; and fragments of metamorphosed basalt and grit 
which may be referred to the volcanic agglomerate are found only 
sparingly, chiefly in the fine-textured felsitic rock which in places 
forms the margin of the mass. The relics of gabbro, which ate 
distributed in such profusion through the granophyre, are derived 
therefore fromT some unseen source. It is not impossible that a 
gafi'bro sheet underlies the granophyre, and has been disrupted by 
it ; but this is entirely hypothetical, and there is nothing in the 
appearance of the gabbro debris to suggest their origin by the 
shattering of a solid sheet c^f rock. For reasons which will be dis- 
cussed in connection with other xenolithic rocks i'n the district, we 
incline to i\i& opinion that this gabbro has come directly from some 
primitive reservoir rather than from any intruded rock-body. 

A description, jlhistrated by microsoopical figures, of these rocks 
has already been published, and the following account is taken 
partly from that source.* 

Compared with what may be oalled the normal granophyres of 
the neighbouring Red Hills, these rocks are darker and manifestly 
richer in the iron-bearing minerals. ExSimination shows, too, that 
they are decidedly denser : ten specimens gave specific gravities 

*Harker, Quart. Journ. GtoV. Soc., vol. lii., pp. 320-328, PI. XIII., XIV. : 
1896. 
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ranging from 2*56 to 2*73, with a mean of 2*66, while twenty 
specimens of the normal granophj/Ves of the district gav5 from 2*51 
to 2*66, with a mean of 2*58. Closer inspection ofMfen reveals a 
mottled appearance, due to the dark minerals tending to cluster in 
vaguely defined patches, and in p^ces these paiiches become more 
distinct and are seen to represent enclosed fragments of sonre basic 
rock. In qther respects — for example, in the prevalence of the 
micrographic structure, in the drusy character of the more coarse- 
textur^d type, etc. — these rocks show a close correspondence with 
the normal granophyres of the district. It cannot, of course, be 
asserted that they agree precisely with the latter as regards the 
composition of the original magma, but it will be shown that the 
differences which now exist are certainly due, at least in the main, 
to the taking up and partial dissolution of gabbro material. • 

The xenoliths are, as a rule, less than an inch in diameter, though 
exceptionally larger. In a hand-specimen they are visible as dark 
blotches, o^ten closely clustered together, with yague shadowy out- 
lines which sufficiently indicate that the enclosed debris has 
suffered deeply from the caustic action of ‘the magma. This becomes 
more evident in thin slices, where obvious xenoliths are not often 
recognisable as such, though unmistakably foreign material is 
universally distributed. Some constituents of the gabbro have 
suffered more or less complete fusion or solution in the acid magma ; 
while other constituents, which resisted such action, have been set 
free, and now figure as xenocrysts, either mtact or more or less 
•perfectly transformed into other substances. At the same time the 
material absorbed has modified the composition of the magma, in 
tlie general sense of rendering it less acid, and this is of course 
expressed in the products of the final consolidation of tlfe grano- 
phyre. In order to present in systematic form the observations 
made, it wiH be convenient to begin by enquiring what has 
befallen each of the chief constituents of the gabbro. 

tn these Kilchrist rocks, as in the similar ones to be described on 
Marsco, apatite needles ai-e constantly present and rather abundant, 
though, as usual with this mineral, somewhat capriciously distri- 
buted. Doubtless aiiy apatite contained in the gabbro would 
survive as such in the modified granophyre, but we know that the 
Skye gabbros are usually deficient or very poor in this mineral. 
It does not seem possible to distinguish apatite needles derived 
from the gabbro fwm those proper to the granophyre itself. 

It is the augite that aftbrds the most conclusive proof of the. 
extraneous origin of the xenocrysts, and this is due to the charac- 
teristic basal striation of the gabbro-augite, a feature not found in 
the augite of tlie^ normal granophyres. In the recognisable enclosed 
fragments of gabbro [6704] the augite shows no cBange excegt a 
conversion to brownidi-green, rathe^ fibrous hornblende at the edge 
of the crystal, a transformation very common in the ordinary gabbros 
of the district. In the isolated xenocrysts the oonversion to horn- 
blende is usually far advanced, and in these rocks in general this 
mineral predominates over augite. It js yellowish to brownish- 
green or sometimes greenish-brown in colour, and of compact (as 
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contrasted with fibrous) structure. Very often there is a core of 
unchanged augite with tiie basal* striation that indicates its deriva- 
otion from gabbro, and the traces of this structure are sometimes 
seen even when the conversion to hornblende has been complete. 
Failing this evidence, the derivation of the hornblende can often 
be inferred from the irregular shape of its crystals, or from its 
enclosing abundalit shapeless grains of magnetite. Oij the other 
hand, there is usually some hornblende presenting the crystal out- 
lines proper to that mineral, and this must certainly have orystal- 
lised out from the modified granophyre-magma. In some slides it 
is verj’’ plentiful. It does not difier materially in colour and 
pleochroism from the pseudomorphic hornblende. It may be 
remarked that, when the latter encloses a core of unchanged augite, 
the ^tVO minerals have the usual crystallographic relation, the 
b and c axes being common to both : in a clinopinacoidal section 
the extinction-angle of the augite is 39°, and of the hornblende 
18°, on the same side of the vertical [2674]. In addition to the 
augite plainly derived from gabbro, several of the slides contain 
rather rounded grains of awgite showing neither basal striation nor 
partial conversion to hornblende. These arc to be regarded as 
crystallised directlj^ from the granophyre magma. Two slides 
[2674, 6703] contain altered xenocrysts of rhombic pyroxeije, a 
mineral which we have noted as an occasional constituent of the 
gabbros of the district. There is a partial conversion to horn- 
blende at the margin, ^while the interior is usually serpent Inised. 

Occasionally pseudomorphs after olivine, apparently of “ pilitic ” ' 
amphibole, are seen enclosed in the relics of striated augite [6704], 
or isolated in the gran ophy re-matrix [6703]. 

MagneVite-grains of irregular shape are embedded in many of 
the augite-xenocrysts and the hornblende-pseudomorphs after 
them, and these do not difier from the grains in • the original 
gabbro. Most of the abundant magnetite in the slices is, liowever, 
of a difierent kind, building perfect or imperfect oetahedi’a. Though 
partly representing in substance iron-ore absorbed from gabbro- 
debris, it is ‘evidently a new crystallisation from the modified 
grhnophyre-magraa. 

Distinct xenocrysts of gabbro-felspar are rare in the specimens 
sliced, but they are occasionally found, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of actual gabbro-xenoliths. One suitably oriented 
crystal gave extinctign^aAgles 35° and 36° in*alternate lamellm, 
.and is presumably labradorite like the common felspar in the 
gabbros of the district. It has a marginal intergrowth of a more 
acid felspar, an(J, like the felspar-pheriocrysts in all these 
granophyres, ha& served as nucleus for a growth of *micropegmatite 
[6704]. It is‘ clear that most of the felspar of the enclosed 
gabbro-fragments has been completely absorbed by the envelop- 
ing magma. The result is seen in a great preponderance of soda- 
lime- over potash^, felspar in the ro«k as finally consolidated, 
compared with the normal granophyres of the district. This 
dominant felspar seems, ^however, to be chiefly oligoclase, with 
quite low extinction-angles. 
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Apart from the peculiarities described, the rocks here dealt 
with present a general similarity to the normal granophyres. 
There are, however, one or two special points wei^ih noting. 
Several writers, in describing the phenomena of xenoliths of acid 
rocks in basalts and diabases, have remarked .a tendency to the 
formation of hollow spac es, us ually jiUed. hy later prod ucts^ 
Indications^ of the same tendency are not wanting in the present 
converse case, though the circumstances are different. In one 
exampie are seen ring-like aggregates, about inch in diameter, 
of hornblende crystals, surrounding areas of clear quartz [6705]. 
Quartz is frequently seen moulded upon hornblende-crystals, and, 
in several slides, penetrated by actinolitic needles. Such patches 
of quartz are quite different from the quasi-porphyritic grains 
common in the granophyres, and they seem to be of late formation 
— not necessarily secondary in the usual sense. They probably 
occupy what have once been vacant spaces formed in connection 
with the destruction of xenoliths, and are quite distinct from 
ordinary druses. The latter are also found nere just as in the 
normal granophyres, and are commonly filled by calcite and quartz 
[6707]. In places it can be ^een that the calcite-crystals project 
into the quartz, which again indicates that some of the latter 
mineral belongs to a very late stage in the history of the rock. 

In addition to the relics of gabbro in these granophyres there 
are occasional traces of inclusions of other rocks. In particular 
there are granular aggregates consisting largely of hornblende and 
•magnetite afid jiresenting angular outlines to the surrounding 
matrix [6709]. These, no doubt, represent small fragments of 
basalt in an advanced stage of dissolution, and are merely 
accidental xenoliths picked up from the volcanic agglomerate. 
They are of the same nature as the fragments enclosed in the 
felsitic rock already mentioned as forming the marginal part of 
the acid intrusion in certain places. These latter are much less 
altered from their original state, and often preserve sub-angular 
ofltlines. 

• 

We pass on to consider the more remarkable phenomena dis- 
played on Marsco and about Glamaig, where the basic I’ocks involved 
in the acid intrusions are not merely detached small xenolitlis 
from some subterranean source but large bodies of dyke-like and 
sheet-like form. Jlere the relations arfe of a very peculiar kind, 
being complicated by the intervention of a third rock in addition^ 
to the gabbro and the granophyre. Since this is unlike any type* 
included in systematic classifications and nomenclatures, we 
shall for convegiience refer *to it under the provisional •name 
‘‘ marscoite” This is done merely to avoid repeated periphrases, 
and it is not intended to establish a new rock-type : the rt5ck 
indeed is certainly a hybrid onef and the^pre not entitled^ to 
systematic ra-nk or formal d^sign^tioju In this place it is sufficient 
to state that it is a conspicuously porphyritic rock, with large 
crystals of labradorite, and, though of generally basic composition, 
contains quartz, usually in visible grrfins. On Marsco gabbro. 
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marscoite, and the dominant acid rocks are associated in a 
peculiarly intimate fashion ; whiie in the neighbourhood of Glamaig 
the marscftite is again found associated with granophyre, the 
* gabbro being l\ere scarcely represented. We shall describe the 
rocks of these two areas in turn, noting in each case first the 
relatioi;as of the rocks as seen' in the field and then the more 
interesting petrographical details. These lead to results which 
have in some respects more than a local interest. 

At the north-western base of Marsco the tourist-track up Glen 
Sligachan crosses a boggy slope, which is conspicuous at a 
distance as a bright green delta-like area, and is due to a mass of 
red sand or loam washed down from a deep gully in the hillside 
(Plate VIII.). On examining the gully, it is seen that this 
material is derived from a gabbro-like rock Avhich, unlike most of 
the Skye gabbros, is deeply decayed, and by its decomposition has 
determined the line of the gully. The rock has been affected by 
spheroidal weathering, with exfoliation, and the large spheroids 
themselves are sometimes decayed to the core ; so that what looks 
at first sight like solid gabbro may be seen traversed by numerous 
rabbit-burroAvs. This strip of basic* rock is usually less than 50 
yards wide, though considerably expanded at the lower end, 
where it is covered by the delta of sand. It runs eastward, ^with 
some departures from the straight course, for nearly ^ mile {see 
sketch-map, Fig. 36) ; and the way in which it crosses ridge and 
hollow without deviation, as well as the nature of the boundaries 
when visible, shows tiiat it is a large dyke-like body with a smalP 
inclination to the vertical (Fig. 35). While the greater part of 
it consists of gabbro (including gabbro partly acidified by impreg- 
nation), .the northern border is of the i*ock Avhich we have styled 
marscoite. On both sides the strip of basic rocks has been 
attacked by the acid magma and mutual changes have been 
produced. The acid rocks on the south and north sides seem 
to belong to distinct intrusions, for the one is granitoid^ or 
coarsely granophyric, while the other is fine-textured alid 
porphyritic. 

-Since an examination of the exposures in' this gully illustrates 
several points of interest in the behaviour of the four rocks involved, 
we give a transverse section across it in the accompanying figure 
(35). Beginning on the south side, we find little indication of any 
abnormality in the acid ‘lOck at A. It is a pfile granite, often 
coarsely grjyiophyric, and the exposures give very little evidence of 
**modification due to the absorption of basic material. The actual 
boundary against the gabbro, where such evidence might be more 
confidently expected, is not easily examined. The gdbbro, however, 
is very decidedly affected in the fashion already described elsewhere. 
EWn so far away as in the crags overlooking the bum there is a 
notable degree of acidification, flie specific gravity at B being only 
2-84. The gabbrp in the burp at Q and that with spheroidal 
structure in the slope 0 D are not very different from the normal 
type, and have a specific gravity 2*91. Between D and E the rock 
shows no evidence of acidification ; but here it begins to assume 
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something of a pophyritic aspect hy the occurrence of prominent 
glassy-looking crystals of labradorite. iTiese become more con- 
spicuous, while the rock otherwise becomes progessivfely finer in 
grain. There is thus a general resemblance in appearance to the 
marscoite of other parts of the hillt; but the quartz-grains are so 
far wanting, and even at F, where the porphyritic structure is well 
pronounced,, the rock is thoroughly basic in competition, its specific 
gravity here being 2‘98. Before reaching G, however, quartz- 
grains have appeared in considerable abundance, and the specific 
gravity has fallen to 2*86. The rock which forms what must be 
regarded as the border of the basic strip is a characteristic marscoite. 
Between this and the porphyritfc felsite at H no sharp boundary 
can be drawn. There is an intermediate zone, a few feet in width, 
of a hybrid rock resulting from the intermixture of the marifcoite 
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Fift. 85. — Section across the deep gully on the N.W. slope of IVI^rsco. 
Explanation in the tex^ K is granite of pegmatoid and gneissic 
structure veining tN* gabbro as exposed in the bod of the stream .a 
little Iftwer down. Its connection with the granite to the south is oifly 
conjectural. • 

and the felsite. The rock of this zone is of grey colour, with a 
rather fine-grained, ground enclosing porphyritic felspars and 
quartz-grains. Its heterogeneous origin is manifest to J^he eye in a , 
curiously patchy appearance, darker and lighter portions being in 
some places rather sharply separated and in othqr places shading 
into one anothe]^ The darker and Uglier patches,* which mSy be 
well displayed in a hand-specimen, represent the rnaVseoite and the 
felsite respectively ; but, even wher^ they are most distinct, ft is 
certain that the one has been partly acidified arid the other partly 
basified. Admixture has thus taken place both by bodily inter- 
mingling and by diffusion, and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
two rocks represented were in a partially fluid state at the same 
time. The relations between the marscoite and the felsite on the 
M 
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north side of the gully, thus differ in some respects from those 
between th^ gabbro and the granite on the south side. 

Following the strip of basic rock eastward from the head of the 
gully, we find that the marscoite on the northern border is not to 
be traced continuously. After disappearing, however, it reappears 
near the eastern end of the strip, being here at some little distance 
from the edge of* the gabbro and wholly enveloped in the acid rock, 
as shown in the sketch-map (Fig. 36). This is enough to show, 
what is elsewhere sufficiently evident, that the marscoite is not 
merely a modification in situ of the gabbro, but represents a distinct 
act of intrusion. We shall see that this rock is everywhere 
younger than the gabbro, but older than the acid rocks. The only 
place where it has been observed clearly to graduate into the 
gabbro is in the gully already described, and there we must suppose 
that the marscoite was intruded along the edge of the gabbro while 
that rock was still in a fluid condition. In other places the two 
have been divided by a more decided, though probably only a 
shoil), interval. In the eastern portion of the gabbro strip the 
relations of this rock to the granite are well seen. The acid rock 
sends numerous veins into the gabbro, as well as impregnating it 
on a minute scale. Moreover the rock bordering the gabbro on its 
south side is for some distance rich in xenoliths and xenoerj’^sts 
derived from the gabbro and in process of dissolution. It is here 
rather a granophyre than a granite, but evidently richer than is 
normal in the ferro-n^agnesian elements. 

A little farther south is another but smaller strip of basic rock', 
running S.S.E. along the west side of Coire nan Laogh. Its 
eastern side is a dyke-like strip of marscoite, up to 50 feet in 
width ; and in contact with this on its west side is gabbro, 
which, however, is of irregular width, and does not extend to the 
northern extremity of the strip. This illustrates a point which is 
elsewhere noticeable on Marsco, viz. that, except in the gully first 
noticed, the gabbro has been more readily attacked by the acid 
magma than the marscoite ; so that, where the latter rock inter- 
venes, it has to some extent protected the former. Another small 
enclosed strip of basic rock occurs further west, near the precipice 
named Fiaclan Dehrg. This is for the most part of gabbro, much 
modified by the acid magma and having in places a rather ill- 
defined boundary. Northward, however, a dyke-like strip of 
marscoite comes on ontthe western or lower side of the gabbro, and 
continues beyond it, as shown in the sketch-map (Fig. 36). The 
boundary of the marscoite is sharply marked, and without close 
exarfiiination it. might pass for a dyke cutting the granite. 

The largest of the enclosed strips of gabbro is that which takes 
^cprved course, more than 1^ mile in length, to the east of the 
summit, and may Jbe traced as far as the burn in Coire na Seilg. 
Here again the acid rocks to the north and south are different, 
the one being flne-textured dnd pdrphyritic, the other coarse 
and granophyric to granitoid in structure. This deems to 
indicate that the basic cock has not been enveloped by a single 
acid intrusion but caught between two distinct intrusions. The 
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northern part of the strip is iri«egularly expanded, and terminates 
northward, at a burn which runs down to Allt Mam a’ Phobuill, the 
gabbro Ijeing bordered here b}?- a dyke-like strip of marscoite. 
Following the strip of gabbro where it turns south-eastward, we 
find jiiarsooite again on the South-western border ; but this dies 
out after about ,300 yards, leaving the gabbro in contact with the 
drnsy coarse granophyre, which assumes a dark colour near the 
junction. This relation continues eastward, as the gabbro strip, 
with a widtli usually of 30 or 40 yards, runs up to Druiiu l^adar da 
Choire and over to Coire na Seilg. Throughout this stretch the 
coarse granophyre to the south is manifestly modified by basic 
material taken up from the gabbro, but the porphyritic felsite to 
tlie,north shows little sign of such modification. The rock which, 
for the purpose of describing the field-relations, we are calling 
gabbro, is in this part very difierent from a normal gabbro, and 
increasingly so eastAvard. It has here become so impregnated with 
the acid magma as to approach petrographically I'athoi' to a granite, 
and a specimen from tlie^ ridge of Druim Eadar da Choire gives a 
specific gravity only 2*75. Here,, as in the locality first described, 
the rock is in great part decomposed to a reddish sand, and the 
spheroidal weathering formerly noted also reappears at several 
places on the line of this long strip. • 

These long narrow strips of gabbro seem to have had, prior to the 
invasion of the acid magma, tlie general nature of large dykes 
intersecting rocks (tf wliich no trace is now to be s,een. We have 
alluded to them in a former chapter as probably representing some 
of the feedei’s of the large gabbro laccolite of the Cuillins. This latter 
has, u\ this immediato neighbourhood, been removed by erosion ; 
but a relic of it seems to be represented by another patch of 
gabbro situated on the main ridge of Marsco itself, to the south- 
east of the summit (Figs. 27 and 36), and having evidently the 
sheet-like, not the dyke-like, habit. There is no rock of the 
marscoite type in this place. The gabbro has very evidently been 
attacked and partially corj’oded by thq acid magma, and for some 
distance l5eloAV it on all sides the coar^ drusy granophyre is 
enriched in the darker and moi-e basic elements, isolated xenoliths 
of gabbro in an ‘advanced stage of dissolution being detected in 
places for at least 500 yards farther along the south-east ridge, 
lliis outlying .sheet o£ modified gabbro on the summit-ridge of 
Marsco may Avilli much probability bo taken represent the base 
of th(j grfial lac.colite. Prolonged for about a mile southward it 
would just miss the top of the lower granite hill Euadh Stac (see 
Fig. 27), and iv is worthy of note .that on the eastern shoulder of 
this hill the granite contains abundant little half-digested 
xenoliths of gabbro. On the north-western slope of Euadh Stac a 
small patch ofi gabbro has been mapped, which by its low 
specific gravity (2*82) gives evidence of a certain degree of 
acidification, an?l others, not fiiore clbsely examined, occur at two 
or three places in the granite of this part of the district. 

Summarily, the chiefr igneous rocks of Marsco fall under three 
heads, the gabbro, the marscoite, and the acid rocks ; and these 
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were intruded in order as named. The gabbro was the earliest, 
and existed in the form of large dy*ke-like ^bodies, doubtless more 
continuous than at present and of greater and more, constant 
width. The marscoite was intruded along the border of the 
gabbro in numerous places, and jihis also had. the dyke-habit. 
Further, it is not improbable that the acid rocks were* also 
intruded in ,the first place after the fashion of dykes, following 
still the old channels ; but the overwhelming volume of the acid 
magma •which was eventually forced up has obliterated the 
evidence on this point, and further has left only much corroded 
relics of the older basic rocks. The nature of the mutual reactions 
which have taken place amon^the several rocks indicates that 
they were intruded in somewhat rapid succession, and even in 
certain places that one was not completely solidified before it* was 
invaded by another. Finally, if the several rocks were forced up 
along the same channels, with only brief intervals of time, we 
may infer that they were very closely connected in origin. Further 
light is thrown on some of these considerations by tlie petro- 
graphical study of the rocks. • 

Taking these peculiar rocks oT Marsco in ordej*, we sliall note 
first the petrographical evidence of the impregnation and internal 
of the gabbro bg the acid magma. A go(Kl example of an 
early stage of the jirocess comes from the south-eastern ridge of 
the hill, at about 600 yards from the summit-cairn. It is a dark 
crystalline rock very like many examples of Jtlie medium-grained 
normal gabbrds of the Ouillins. The only suggestive feature on 
the hand-specimen is the yu'esence of a few flakes of brown mica, a 
mineral lurely if ever found in our gabbros save in connection with 
reactions between them and other igneous rocks. The •specific 
gravity is 2 ’9 2. A thin slice [8965] shows nevertheless some note- 
worthy pointsf The felspar is a labradorite, giving extinction- 
angles up to 30® in sections perpendicular to the albite-lamelloo. 
ExcQy:)t that it is unusually clear, a common incident of thermal 
metamorphism, it resembles the felsyiar of the normal galjjros. 
The y^ale augite is also quite normal, but has been converted in 
small partdnto a light-green hornblende. There are also the usual 
irregular grains of oy)aque iron-ore, and little hexagonal prisms of 
apatite are locally yirt'sent. There are, however, other constituents 
not y)roper to the gabbros ; viz. some interstitial quartz, little 
crystals of brown hgrnblende, and flakes of deeyi-brown mica, the 
last chiefly surrounding the iron-ore grains.* l^ho bixn^n silicate - 
minerals are partly idiomorphic, but in places their relation to the 
(juartz is such as to y)rove that they belong to tlif- same stage as 
that mineral! jTj cannot be doubted that tliese thre^ are the results 
of reactions consequent upon a certain jDermeation of the gabbro by 
the acid magma. ^ 

Rocks similar to that just described occur at cftlier spots on the 
ridge and in the gully on the noi*th-^vest face cf the liill. The 
next specimen, taken from the last-named place, illustrates a further 
stage of modification of the gabbro. To the eye it looks very like 
the preceding, though perhaps a little richer in the felsy^athic 
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constituent. A slice (PI. XX., Fi^. 1) shows some points of difference. 
Apatite is rather plentiftil — a characteristic of these Marsco gabbros 
as compared with the generality of those in the district. Some of 
the original augite, very pale brown in colour, still remains, but 
the plates seem to be breaking up, and most of the augite in the 
slide As in pale greenish grains similar to those in the acid rocks. 
The brown hornblende and brown mica are more abundant than 
before, and so too is the interstitial quartz, which has become 
quite an important constituent. Further, the felspars*- show a 
considerable difference. Some large crystals indeed remain, with 
all the characters of the ordinary felspar, though clarified, but most 
of the felspar is in smaller crystals evidently of new formation. 
They are in the main oligoclase-andesine, but they are strongly 
zoned, and the outermost zones are of a thoroughly acid variety. 
The magnetite is in small crystal-grains, and its relation to the 
new-formed augite proves that it is reciystallised. 

The extreme result of the invasion of the gabbro by the acid 
magma is well illustrated by the eastern part of* the longest 
enclosed strip, where it crosses Druim Eadar da Choire. It is 
pretty sharply distinguished from" the granophyre on either side 
of it, especially by its deeply weathered condition, which causes 
a marked dip in^the ridge and a deep gully on eacdi slopej. Its 
geological relations, and its continuity with undoubted gabbro to 
the west, prove clearly that it represents an enclosed strip of that 
rock ; but, taken by itself, there is nothing in its petrographical 
characters that would suggest referring it to the ‘gabbro family, 
and it corresponds in composition much more nearly with a 
granite. Like these hybrid rocks in general, it does not fall 
under eny normal rock-type. Mineralogically, it has too little 
quartz for a granite and too much of the ferro- magnesian minerals 
for a quartz-syenite, while the nature of the felspathic elements 
separates it from the quartz -diorites. A fresh specimen is a 

medium-grained crystalline rock of specific gravity 2*76. It has 
a mottled black and white aspect suggestive in itself of admixttire. 
A slice [7].33] shows that the domuiant coloured mineral is a 
green hornblende, but much of this is deadly derived from a pale 
augite, kernels of which still remain. Brown mica occurs in 
subordinate amount, partly intergrown with the augite. There 
are grains of magnetite and a few little prisms of apatite, while 
a more unexpected constituent is zircon in i^mall pyramids and 
prisms. The felspar* is mostly an oligoclase with very low 
extinction - angles ; but there is also orthoclase, which shows some * 
degree of zonary, banding between cros^l nicols. There is no 
micrographic ‘structure here, the 'quartz being ^Iimj51y the latest 
product of crystallisation. 

Such rocks as the specimen just described illustrate in a strik- 
ing way the extent to whicii interchange of material may be 
carried between ,an enclosed ^trip qf gabbro and an enveloping 
granitic magma without notably impairing the individuality of the 
former as a rock-body with well-defined boundaries. The same 
thing is constantly obibervable as between xenoliths and their 
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matrix, even when viewed microscopically. Such facts go far ^ to 
negative the assumptio iiiade Tby sonfe pet^logists* that the 
Skcoaity of rock- magmas must be a serious check upon, diffusion. 
In the case of our rocks it is clear that diffusion proceeded with 
great freedom when intermixture lyr flowing was not possible, and 
when dense inclusions were not able to sink in a lighter medium. 
A rock comparable in acidity and in density with that last 
described might be made by fusing together about one part of 
gabbro* with two of granite, but it is not likely that the actual 
composition of the rock can be represented in this crude fashion. 
There has been free diffusion, and, as we shall see in the case of 
the xenolithic granophyres to» be described next, the several 
constituents of the rocks involved did not diffuse with equal 
facility. If in the laboratory we fuse together two rocks of 
known composition in known proportions, we can calculate the 
composition of the resulting product ; but the conditions which 
make this possible — viz., the isolation of the materials in a crucible 
and the reduction to a homogenous condition o!* everything witliin 
that circumscribed space — are conditions not realised in nature. 
The processes which have operated in tlie cases of the Kilchrist 
and Marsco rocks were of a less simple kind, mere admixture 
being- sii])plemented by diffusion. The resulting hybrid rocks in 
such a case are thus only in a general sense intermediate in 
composition between the two parent rocks, and may be abnormal 
in comparison witli any ordinary igneous rocks foimied from a 
-jingle magir/a. In other words, the series consisting of two 
extreme rock-types and the various hybrid rocks which they have 
generated will not in g eneral be a “linear’' series as regards 
chemical composition • 

We proceed to notice the modification experienced by the grano'- 
pliyre near tie gabbro strips of Marsco in consequence of the 
incorporation of basic material in its substance. As seen in the 
fiel^, the rocks vary from the normal drusy granophyre of the 
district [8967], or in places a granitoid variety, to an exti;^.mely 
dark type, obviously nmch enriched in the fer^o-magnesian 
minerals.* Specimens but little modified show evident xenolitjis 
in the form of little patches, rarely an inch in. diameter, not very 
sharj^ly defined against their matrix. These little patches are 
evidently richer in hornblende and other dark minerals than the 
surrounding matriy, and the felspar in them usually appears dead- 
white instead of the yellowish tint common in the grano}^hyres. The 
indications of xeiioliths are often less apparent in specimens of the 
darker, more modified rocks, but there is still a certain mottled 
aspect due fo illrdefined patches of darker and liglibsr tints, respec- 
tively richer and poorer in the dark constituents. 

In the thin slices prepared from various examples it is found 
that none of the principal constituents of the gjtbbro can be recog- 
nised as surviving: the ^senolitbs, though preserving sufficient 
individuality to indicate their approximate outlines, are repre- 
sented entirely, or almost entirely, by new-formed minerals. The 
change is not a mere metamorphic one, Tbut one of substance, for 
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tlie new minerals include alkali-Jfelspars and quartz. The xenoliths 
are in fact pseudoniorpfied by a relatively basic granophyre, and 
, there must -have been both addition and subtraction of material. 

The only original mineral of the gabbro which has possibly 
survived is the apatite, with perhaps some part of the iron-ore. 
Apatite is constantly found in the rocks, and sometimes rather 
abundantly ; but«to what extent it is derived from destroyed gabbro 
it is not easy to decide. In some part, however, the apatite in 
these rocks must have belonged to the gabbro. One specimeli sliced 
[7554] shows dark patches about ^ inch in diameter enclosed, 
without a very sharp boundary, in rock with the characters of a 
normal granite. These patches ans not only much richer in horn- 
blende, relatively to felspars and quartz, than the matrix, but 
contain also abundant apatite and magnetite, which are wanting 
outside the patches. 

As regards the ferro-magnesian minerals, it is very noticeable 
that augite, which is usually well represented ami often pre- 
dominant among the normal granophyres of the district, is here 
subordinate or entirely a*bsont. Green hornblende is constantly 
the dominant mineral of this group* both within the altered xeno- 
liths and in the interspaces between them, and it is sometimes 
accompanied by blown biotite (Plate XX., Fig. 3). Much of the 
hornblende is idiomorphic, though without good crystal-forms, 
and it has clearly crystallised as such from fusion. In addition 
there may be patchy aggregates of hornblende, and perhaps biotite, 
with finely granular magnetite, which seem to replace augite 
[8694] ; and indeed the gradual conversion of augite to green 
hornblende with magnetite granules can sometimes be observed in 
various i,'tages [7553]. The hornblende thus arises in two distinct 
ways, and the same is true of the magnetite. Indeed this latter 
mineral is perhaps of three kinds, for in addition to little octahedra 
evidently crystallised from the basified granophyre magma and 
clusters of granules formed at the expense of augite, there, are 
sometimes larger irregular grains which may be derived almost 
intact from the gabbro. ^ ^ 

•Both plagioclase and orthoclase are always present, but the 
former predominates, at least in those rocks which are much 
modified from the normal granophyre type. It is oligoclase ; but 
occasionally there are also a few crystals which give higher 
extinction-angles, and seem to be andesine. « Quartz is alwaj^s 
^ well represented, though usually in notably less amount than in 
the normal granophyres. It builds irregular grains or enters into 
micrographic intgrgrowtlis, the structure of the rocjcs (granitoid or 
more* commonly granophyric) presenting in tjiis respect no 
peculiarity. 

If is interesting to enquire \%hat proportion of gabbro substance 
has actually been* taken up by the acid magma. The crowded 
dark patches seen in some of the crocks give, no doubt, an 
exaggerated impression of the amount of foreign material present, 
for these patches have noj the composition of gabbro. They have 
been permeated by the acid magma, and the basic material 
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abstracted from them may have b^n diffused through a consider- 
ably larger volume than that of the visibly xenolithic Tock. A 
specimen [8694] from the south-east ridge of Marsco was examined 
by Dr Pollard, who found it to contain 64*72 per cent, of silica 
and 2*98 per cent, of lime. This was an average example of the 
dark basified granophyres. We may compare it with a mixture of 
23*5 per cent of gabbro and 76*5 of granophyre, taking the figures 
for these from analyses already given : — 



Silica. 

Lime. 

Sj). grav. 

Gabbro - - - - 

46-39 

15-29 

2-85 

Granophyre - - -# 

70-34 

1-24 

2-66 

Calculated mixture - 

64-71 

4-54 

2-70 

Dark granophyre (found) - 

64-72 

2-98 

2-73 


The discrepancy here as regards lime can scarcel)’’ be accounted for 
by the variable composition of the gabbro and granophyre of the 
district, anrf we must suppose that the different* constituents (such 
as silica and lime) diffuse through tlie nxigma in different degrees. 
We may, however, conclude that the acid magma has in some 
places taken up something like one-third of its mass of material 
derived from the gabbro. Some of these dark basified granophyres, 
indeed, cannot be much less basic than the extreme results of 
acidification in those rocks which are, from the point of view of 
their geological relations, included above as acidified gabbros. 

• A remark Should be made concerning the Srusy structure of the 
modified granophyres of Marsco. This structure, of very general 
occurrence in most parts of the Red Hills, is especially well dis- 
played on Marsco ; and in those granophyres which enclose evident 
xenoliths, or pi’e.serve the outlines of destroyed xenoliths, the 
druses often a'cm to stand in relation to the xenoliths. It may be 
supposed that ilie druses in this case have been rather of the nature 
of gas- and steam- cavities, and t hat t he solid or quasi- solid frag- 
ments distributed tlirough the magma Tiave served as st oyting- 
point s for the growth of*bubbles. The association^ of druses of 
various kinds, usually of small size, with xenoliths is a very general 
phenomenon, as appears clearly in tlie literature of the subject. 

Before leaving the acid rocks of Marsco, it should be remarked 
that in several places pegmatoid veins and streaks traverse the 
gabbro or the marccoite for a short distaiice from the junction with 
the granophyre. These are well seen in tlie gabbro a^out 750 or 
800 yards east of the summit, and again at the base of the * 
gabbro-sheet ip a little ravine running down towards Coire nan 
Bruadaran. A^ both these places large crystals of^ bronzy-lcioking 
mica are conspicuous. Pegmatite-veins with a nfarked gneissic 
banding intersect the gabbro of th§ gully on the north-west slope. 
All these rocks are of very coarse texture, the individual crystals of 
quartz, orthoclase, and oligoclase, •which make i\p the bulk of the 
veins, ranging up to an inch in diameter, and the flakes of brown 
mica being sometimes nearly as large. Lustrous black crystals of 
hornblende, brown and strongly pleochroic in a thin slice, are of 
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siAaller dimensions, and have^ good crystal - forms, with the 
customary habit. A prisms of apatite are also present [8052]. 
There is Little or no approach to graphic intergrowth in these 
pegmatite veins. . Another feature is that they dp not, like the 
granophyre itself, »tako np any,. appreciable amount of extraneous 
material. 

Lastly we ha^»9 to notice the character? of the peculiar rock 
which we have for convenience named marscoite. We have seen 
that it holds an intermediate place, as regards epoch of intrusion 
as well as in actual situation, between the gabbro and the granite. 
It is intermediate between them also to some extent in composition, 
but no analysis has been made of it. 

The usual type is a dark finely crystalline rock, enclosing glassy- 
looking crystals of finely striated felspar, ^ to ^ inch long. Small 
grains of quartz are visible in ])laces. Tliere also occur, more 
sparingly and less uniformly distributed, dull white xenocrysts of 
felspar, contrasting with the fresh plienocrj^sts, and exceptionally 
little aggregates of felspar crystals and quartz which may be 
regarded as partially diges«ted xenoliths. An average specimen of 
the rock gave the specific gravity* 2*82. In a slice [7858] the 
felspar ])henocrysts are quite clear. They have a markedly tabular 
habit parallel to the brachypiiiacoid, with a breadth of sometimes 
less than -L- inch, and there is a certain degree of rounding of tlie 
angles. These crystals are of medium labradorite (extinction-angle 
38^), with Carlsbad, albite, and pericline twinning. The quartz- 
grains, which occur plentifully, are about inch* in diametenr 
Tliey show in various stages the rounding and corrosion and the 
bo i^der of_graLnular augite, or usually hornblende, which indicate 
thfiir exttf’aneons origin. The derived felspars, partly ortlioclase, 
are also somewhat cori’oded and otherwise altered by tlie basic 
magma in which they have been envelojied. t. 

The general mass of the rock consists chiefly of greenish brown 
hornblende and felspar. The hornblende is pai’tly in crystal-grjyns, 
partly. in elongated narrow' prisms enclosing granular magnetite. 
In the latter, form it seems to be derived from augite, some of 
w'bich mineral still remains, and the process *of conversion is seen 
in some places in the slice (PI. XXI., Fig 2). Besides the finelj^ 
granular magnetite, there are little octahedra, doubtless crystallised 
from fusion. The felspar is partly in little striated prisms, partly 
in rather shapeless ^rjfiiis, some untwinne(l. Oligoclase is 
certainly present, in addition to a more basic plagioclase, and some 
^ of the grains may be of orthoclase. Further there is a certain amount 
of quartz in clear interstitial grains. A striking feature of the 
rock h the iminense number of minute needles of £^patite which it 
contains. 

It* appears from this description that the marscoite represents a 
basic magma which has taken up granitic material, and, by the 
partial absorption pf this, become in some measure acidified. The 
quartz and acid felspars have not been derived directly from the 
contiguous acid rocks, or at least this cannot be the general explana- 
tion of their presence ; bul it is none the less noticeable in some 
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occurrences that these quasi-foreign elements become more abun- 
dant on the side neighbouring the acid r&ck. A like peculiarity 
will be observed below in the marscoite of the Glamaig jieighbour- 
hood. The section in the deep gully (Fig. 35) exemplifies this fact. * 
A specimen from this place, but taken towards the gabbro, shows on 
the other hand the transition from marscoite to gabbro which we 
have already pointed out. It is notably denser than the ordinary 
marscoite, having a specific gravity 2*94. A slice [7859] shows 
that quartz-grains occur more sparingly than before, and are more 
corroded, having always a relatively broad border composed of 
augite-grains with some hornblende. Of the two coloured silicates 
the pale yellowish brown augitd is in this slice the dominant one, 
though the greenish-brown hornblende also occurs. They build 
larger crystal-grains than before, and the same is true of the 
felspar, which shows albite and carlsbad, and rarely pericline, 
twinning. From its extinction-angles it seems to be an acid 
labradorite or andesine-labradorite. Interstitial grains of quartz 
are still found, though in somewhat less amount than before. In 
other respects, including the great profusion of fine apatite -needles, 
this slide resembles the other. • The close resemblance between the 
labradorite phenocrysts in the marscoite and the crystals of the 
samp mineral in the gabbro suggests a like origin for both ; 
but further light is thrown upon this question by the phenomena, 
which we next proceed to describe, in the neighbourhood of 
Glamaig. 

The peculiar rocks now to be discussed are exposed on Glamaig 
itself ; in the burn, named Allt Daraich, to the south-west, which 
drains Coire na Sgairde; and at the termination of tlie ridge 
Driiim na Ruaige on tlie opposite side of the corrie. This ridge is 
a spur fron» Reinn Dearg Mheadhonach, and consists of the 
ordinary granite, often granophyric, which forms so much of the 
Uejl Hills. At its northern end, however, the smooth flowing 
outline of the ridge is broken by a ^^art-hke excrescence jianmd 
Sron a’ Rhealain, whicli fs a prominent object in tj;ie view from 
yiigaclia». The })i'ominence is caused by a sheet-like mass, of 
marscoite, 200 to 250 feet thick, with a northeiily dip of about 20", 
which covers the northern face of the ridge and rises into a knoll 
nearly 1500 feet above sea-level (Fig. 37). The base of the sheet 
is invaded by the underlying coarse grafiophyre, wliicli sends little 
tongues obliquely into the marscoite ; and the sheet itself is seen to 
be two-fold, with a parting along which the acid magma has found ^ 
access. Both in this parting and below the base of the sheet the 
acid rock *is jrowded with * partially digested xenoliths ©f the 
marscoite, usually from half an inch to two or tkree inches in 
diameter and of ovoid shape. These dark spots in a lighter 
matrix give the rock a very striking appearance, and we shall 
speak of it for convenieivce as .the “ spotted, granophyre (see 
Fig. 41, below). In places the little dark patches become merged 
in their matrix, so that their outlines are almost or quite obliterated, 
and we have merely a very dark partly basified granophyre, 
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representing the admixture of .marscoite with the normal acid 
rock. • 

Farther north, in the bed of Allt Daraich, we find some relics of 
marscoite and a considerable quantity of the spotted and dark 
granophyres, the Avhole probably representing the prolongation of 
the Sfon a’ Bliealain sheet {see Fig. 38). Coming to Glamaig 
itself, we cross t\fo sheets of marscoite on the ascent fuom Bealach 
na Sgairde to the summit. Each of these in turn for some 
distance separates the granophyre of the lower part of Marsco 
from the overlying basaltic lavas, the boundary between grano- 
phyre and basalt ascending by steps, each of which corresponds 
with a sheet of marscoite. These siieets, however, continue as sills 
in the basalt, and may also be traced for some distance in the 
gran(5phyre, by which they have been attacked and corroded. 
These relations are illustrated in Figures 38 and 39. Another 
sheet of marscoite is seen for 300 or 400 yards on the west slope of 
the hill, in this c£jse at the lower boundary of the , granophyre 
against the basalts. In all cases the granophyre near its junction 
with the marscoite has takbn up abundant debris of that rock, and 



Fig. 37. — Outlines of Gtamaig and Bcinn Dearg, seen from the road a mile 
north»of Sligaclian. The broken north face of Glamaig, on the extreme 
left, consists largely of metamorphosed basaltic lavas. Boinn Dearg 
illustrates the characteristic rounded outlines of tlie granjlc hills ; while, 
ill strong contrast wuth this, the abrupt knoll of Srbn a’ Bhealain is 
seen towards the right of the sketch. 

when ^ sheet of marscoite comes to an end in the granophyre. Its 
course can stjll be traced for some distance by a band of xenolithic 
and basified rocks. * • 

The interpretation of these relations is, to a certain point, 
sufficiently evident. The marscoite, apart from subsequent modi- 
fications due to the acid magma, represents a distinct rock, which 
was intruded in the form of sills at several horizons in the basaltic 
^ lavas. An jnvasion of acid magma, of much greater volume, has 
followed, and this has at first found its easiest channel along the 
surfaces of the sills of marscoite. Where guided bv these, it has 
often kept for s(5me distance to oneTiorizon, but plsewhere it has 
broken across irregularly. On the south-western slope of Glamaig, 
as shown on the map and in ^F\g. 39, it has broken across by 
successive steps ftom one sill to another. This irregularity of 
behaviour was doubtless facilitated by the destructive action which 
the acid magma exercised upon the basic sills, disintegrating and 
partially dissolving their substance. Such action was most 
effective when the acid magma had access to both the upper and 
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the lower surfaces of a matscoite sUl, and a sill, once enveloped 
by the granophyre, soon comes to an end, at least as a continuous 
body. The sill of Srdn a’ Bhealain, which has probably been com- 
pletely enveloped, owes its preservation to its exceptional thickness. 
We proceed to discuss the petrographical characters of the various 
associated rock-types. 

The marscQite of these sill-formed intrusions is in all essentials 
closely comparable with that which forms the dyke-like bodies on 
Marsco.* It is on the whole more modified in the sense of acidifi- 
cation, but it varies in this respect in the several sheets and in 
different parts of the same sheet. There are abundant phenocrysts 
of labradorite, usually fresh and glassy-looking, up to ^ inch or 
more in length. Very abundant also are the rounded quartz- 
grains, always with a border of imperfect crystals and grairis of 
green hornblende, or of augite in process of transformation to 
hornblende. These hornblende-crystals often project for a short 
distance into, the quartz-grain, proving that th^ marginal portion 
of the latter is of new formation. The rocks also enclose occasional 
xenocrysts of orthoclase, turbid and altered, and exceptionally 
groups of these, with some quartz, which may perhaps be regarded 
as little xenoliths of granite in an advanced stage of dissolution. 

In 4he ground-mass the relative proportions of brownish-green 
hornblende and pale augite vary considerably ; but, since some part 
of the hornblende is certainly pseudomorphic after augite, this 
difference is j)erhaps not significant. Th^ felspar, in little 
iifi perfect prisms or in irregular crystal-grains, is mostly of a 
striated variet}’' with low extinction-angles, but some is untwinned. 
Apparently the dominant kind is near oligoclase or oligoclase- 
andesine in composition, but orthoclase sometimes occurs in 
addition. There is a variable and sometimes considerable amount 
of interstitial Quartz. Magnetite and little needles of apatite occur 
abundantly. 

The marscoite, as stated, shows a certain range of composition ; 
ancf this is most easily studied in the thick sheet of Ss^n a’ 
Bhealain. Two spocii^ens* from the upper part of the sheet (as 
exposed) gave specific gravities 2 ‘80 and 2*81, and two from the 
lower part 2'73 and 2'74. Comparison of thin slices [7546, 7647, 
7549] shows that the latter rocks are decidedly more acid 
than the former, being richer in enclo^d quartz-grains and in 
interstitial quartz.* It appears then that,, although the derived 
acid material in the marscoite cannot be ascribed, at least in the 
main, to the contiguous acid rock, this sheet does grow more acid 
towards its ^unotion with the granophyre. A comparison between 
the marscoites #of Marsco and those of the neighbourhooS of 
Glamaig is suggestive in the same connection. The latter, which 
are much more intimately invaded by the granophyre, are also as 
a whole decidedly more acid, the variety which prevails in the 
Marsco occurrences being found here only in the interior of the 
thick sheet of Srdn a* Bhealain. The fact that even in this case 
the rock contains not only interstitial quartz, but quartz-grains 
and xenocrysts of acid felspars, shows, nevertheless, that the 
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marscoite had, in the n^ain, acq?iired its peculiar characters prior 
to its intlrusion. 

We conclude then that the marscoite as intruded represented 
an originaily ba^ic magma modified by the inclusion of granitic 
material, relics pf which still remain as xenocrysts. This process, 
while 'prior to the intrusion, was probably posterior to the epoch 
of the labi'adoritti phenocrysts it is at least diflScult to conceive 
these crystallising from the partially acidified magma, and they 
never enclose any of the derived elements. If some portioii of the 
magma had been intruded prior to the absorption of granitic 
material which converted it to marscoite, it would presumably 
have given rise to ordinary basic v*ocks containing phenocrysts of 
labradorite. It is not improbable that such intrusions are actually 
represented in the neighbourhood. On the moorland near the 
west base of Glamaig two or three sills occur in the basalts, coming 
down to the high-road about ^ mile N.E. of Sligachan (see Fig. 
39). We shall see later that the innumerable basic sills of the 
plateau countiy, which are of later age than the plutonic intrusions, 
never approach so near 'to the granite, and we are thus led to 
separate these Sligachan sills from the great group and to refer 
them to an earlier epoch. They are also separated petrographically 
from the plateau sills by the occurrence in them of abundant large 
phenocrysts of labradorite, like those in the marscoite. They are 
thoroughly basic rocks, with a considerable amount of olivine 
represented by psfudomorphs. Being found in such close 
proximity to the marscoite sheets of Glamaig, and unknown else- 
where, these porphyritic sills may not improbably represent an 
early intrusion of that basic magma which was subsequently 
converted to marscoite by taking up acid material. 

Another point worthy of notice is the possible significance of the 
large crystals of labradorite in the marscoite. At one place on 
Marsco we remarked an unusually intimate association of gabbro 
and marscoite, with no sharp division between them, and we 
pointed out in that connection the resemblance between the 
labradorite crystals in the two rocks which there graduate into 
olie another. Gabbro is not represented by distinct intrusions 
among the rocks of Glamaig ; but in one place it is found in the 
form of irregular patches enveloped in the marscoite. This 
occurrence is in the bed of Allt Daraich, and the relations at this 
place are shown in I^ig. 40. The locality hz at a considerable 
distance fnom the main area of gabbro ; but it is noteworthy, and 
perhaps significant, that a small patch of that rock is intruded 
among the lavas to the west of Glamaig in actqal contact wdth 
the largest of the porphyritic basalt sills mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The gabbro enclosed in the marscoite of Allt 
Daraich is seen at a point about 150 yards below the infall of 
Allt Bealach na 'Sgairde. The largest patch, in so far as it is 
exposed, is about- 20 feet across and of very irregular outline. It 
is intimately penetrated by tongues and veins of the surrounding 
marscoite, and there are .detached portions of gabbro in the latter, 
one large enough to be shown in the accompanying ground-plan. 
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Two small patches of ‘gabbro lower dgwn in the stream have 
probably also been enclosed in the marscoite, though they are now 
surrounded by dark basified granophyre of the spotted o!* xenolithic « 
kind. The gabbro contains no quartz, and is of quite normal 
characters, though, like the Mars«o gabbros, somewhat richer in 
apatite than is usual in rocks of this family in Skye. Th5 point 
to which would direct special attention is thaif in the marscoite 
surrounding the gabbro patches the labradorite phenocrysts show a 
tendency to aggregate in clusters. So marked is this tendency in 
places that, on the smooth channel of tlie burn, little areas, a few 
inches across, crowded witli crystals, appear sharplj?' defined against 
tlie neighbouring rock, which contains the crystals only sparingly. 
It is impossible on the ground to draw any absolute distinction 
between these portions rich in ciystals of labradorite! and 
undoubted xenoliths detached from the neighbouring large patch 
of gabbro; and the conclusion seems to be forced upon us 
tliat the labradorite crystals in the marscoite ijre derived from the 
gabbro. 

If this last conclusion is to beapplied'to tlie marscoites of Marsco 



Px(j. 40.— Ground-plan of part of Allt Daraich, near Sligachan. 

Gu. Coarse grano[)liyre or granopliyric granite of normal type# 

]\r. Marscoite. 

X. Xeiioliyiic (“spotted”) granopliyve. 

G. Gabbro, enclosed patches. 

H. Aiiiygdaloidal basalt (lava). 

and Glamaig as a whole, it is not, however, to be supposed tljat the 
labradorite crystals in these rocks liave in general come from the 
disintegration of solid gabbro. KatJier should we suppose tJuit, 
aftei- the intrusion of the gabbros of tlie Cuilliiis, crystal lisatioii 
began under iiitratellnric conditions in an unexhausted portion of 
the gabbro-magma, and labradorite was formed, a subsequent 
modificiation of the, residual magma due lo the addition of granitic 
material giving rise to the marscoite. If in places intratelluric 
crystallisation had already proceeded so far as to lorm actual 
gabbro, clots or patches of this might be caught up in the 
marscoite and ^o intruded with it ; but this seems to havef been 
exceptional. 

We have still to describe the modification in the granophj^’e of 
Glamaig due to the inclusion of marscoite xenoliths in the magma. 
Everywhere in the vicinity gf the yiarscoite sills jeffects of this kind 
are shown in various stages in the acid rocks. The only exception 
is presented by certain pegmatite veins and strings which traverse 
the lower portion of the Srto a’ Bhealain sheet. These, like the 
N 
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similar occurrences on Jklarsco, • show occasionally a banded or 
gneissic structure. They are very coarse-grained, consisting essen- 
ftially of cr/stals of orthoclase, sometimes two or three inches long, 
enclosing quartz crystals up to | inch in diameter. There is no 
graphic structur,e cfn a large scal^, but a thin slice shows a delicate 
micropegmatite fringe surrounding each crystal of quartz, the 
quartz and felsp&r of this fringe being continuous, with the 
adjacent crystals of those minerals, respectively. These veins have 
never taken up basic material. ‘ 

The granophyres with partially digested xenoliths of marscoite are 
well seen beneath the sheet of the latter rock on Sron a’ Bhealain, 
and occupy a considerable area oa the south-western slopes of 
Glamaig, but they are perhaps most easily studied in the little 
patches exposed in the bed of Allt Daraich some 200 yards below 



Fig. 41. — Granophyre .crowded with xenolitlis of marscoite and the debris of 
these, including released crystfils of labradorite ; si)ecimen drawn of the 
natural size ; from Allt Daraich, near Sligachan. 

the infall of Allt Bealacli na Sg^irde. There^ with progressive 
destruction oi the enclosed debris, every stage is exhibited down to 
a dark, almost homogeneous basified granophyre in which the 
outlines of the xeyoliths are lost. ^ 

The most usual type is a rock presenting crowded dark patches 
or spots, of ovoid shape and usually less than an inch in diameter, 
in a lighter grey matrix (Fig. 4i). The phenocrysts of labradorite 
seem to have resisted the caustic action of the acid magma more 
successfully than the rest of the marscoite, for they are sometimes 
seen, with angles but little rounded, projecting from the dark spots 
into the surrounding matrix. Occasionally they are found quite 
detached ; and this also happens, though it is less easily verified in 
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hand-specimens, with the corroded quartu-grains and spofadic xeno- 
crysts of turbid alkali-felspar. These minerals, which were xenocrysts 
in the basic rock, thus became what may be styled xenocrystSi 
r>f th e second order, i.e. twice derived, in the granophyre. 
An average specimen of the spotty rock gave the specific gravity 
276, while a part of one of the dark spots, separated from the 
matrix, gave 2 ’806. * 

In thin slices [7551, etc.] the xenoliths of marscoite in these 
rocks* resemble generally the marscoite of the sills. They have, 
however, a larger proportion of quartz and alkali-felspar in the 
ground-mass, or at least they are comparable in this respect with 
the most acid portions of » the marscoite sills in immediate 
proximity to the granophyre. This is doubtless due to injection of 
the xenoliths by the granophyre magma. It is worthy ot note 
that here, as in the sills, the quartz and alkali-felspar do not 
assume tlie form of mici’opegmatite. There is, as before, an 
abundance ,of brownish-green homblende, ofteji partly idiomorphic, 
octahedra of magnetite, and little needles of apatite (Plate XXI., 
Fig. 1). One peculiarity is that the large crystals of labradorite are 
often cracked and shattered, as if by tiie heat of the granophyre 
magma. The paler matrix in which the dark xenoliths are enclosed 
requires no detailed description, being merely a granophyre richer in 
hornblende and magnetite than the normal kind. 

A transition from the distinctly spotted rocks to the uniformly 
dark granophyres is illusti-ated by specimeiis exhibiting a rather 
hidistinct mottling on a small scale [7548]. This appearance is 
due to the breaking up of the ovoid xenoliths preparatory to their 
final dissolution. In a thin slice the darker parts are marked out 
by the abundancci of hornblende and magnetite which the^ contain. 
Augite is scarcely found except in rings surrounding xenocrysts of 
quartz or mifiute xenoliths of orthoclase and quartz, which are still 
recognisable. A Hake or two of biotite is also present. As I'egards 
the felspar and quartz of the ground-mass, there is no appreciable 
dfstinction between the darker and the lighter patches of the rock, 
both alike being no\w characterised by inicrQjipgniatite. Apatite- 
needles 6ccur in both parts, but are both stouter and more 
numerous in the dark-er portions of the slice. 

From such rocks as tliis there is a gradation (often in a very 
short space) to those in which no heterogeneity is apparent to the 
eye, and in which the microscope shows that the component 
elements are uniformly distributed [7550]. They are simply > 
granophyres unduly rich in hornblende, magnetite, and apatite. 
Part of tliQ last-named minerjil seems to have been derived (yrectly 
from the raarseoite, but no other simple xenocrysts pf this kind are 
to be detected. The large crystals of labradorite, already^shat- 
tered, have broken up as soon as they became isolated in the acid 
magma, and have been dissolved like the rest. The quartz-grains 
and crystals of turbid orthoclase* which were found as xenocrysts 
in the marscoite, remain undestroyed in these dark granophyes as 
xenocrysts of the second order. We may suppose that minerals 
proper to acid rocks found themselves in something like chemical 
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ec^uilibrium when again enclosed m an acid magma. The quartz- 
grains, however, liave lost their border of augite or hornblende, 
<ind the ortlfoelase xenocrysts show certain interesting peculiarities. 
These, when enveloped in the basic magma, had sometimes under- 
gone an incipient breaking up by minute fissures following the 
cleavages — an effect often noticed b}' Lacroix and other writers 
on xenociysts — ; dnd this rectangular S 3 'stem of fine fissures, not so 
pronounced as to impair the continuity of the crystal, has s^ubse- 
quentl}" been occupi(^d b}'” iiewl}^ formed quartz supplied from the 
granophju’e magma. 

Plienomena in any close degree comparable with those described 
about Sron a’ Bhealain and Glama*Ig have been observed in one 
other locality only — viz., on the north-eastern slope of Meall a 
^Ihaoil, to the north of Loch Ainort. Hero a narrow strip of 
basaltic lavas is enclosed in the granite, running steepl)^ down 
towards tlie coast in an L.S.E. direction. On the southern edge of 
it a strip or sheet cf a basic intrusive rock is interposed between 
the basalt and the granite, ^the last-named rock penetrating both 
the others in the form of small tqngues and veins, d'he basic 
intrusion is of a rock somewhat similar to that of Sron a’ Bhealain, 
though of rather coarser grain. It might be matched moi’e closely 
in the deep gullj^ on* Marsco. It has the same ])orph 3 "ritic ciys'Vals 
of labradorite as the typical marscoites, and like them is cvidentl 3 " 
a basic rock partially acidified ; but the slice examined shows no 
recognisable xenociystsi, the quartz present being wh 9 ll 3 ^ of inter- 
stitial occurrenc(\ The ferro-magnesian mineral is exclusivel3^ 
hornblende [8980]. The rather fine-grained granophyre in contact 
with this rock is seen to be in places enriched in Jiornblende and 
magnelit(*, and to enclose little dark patches which must be inter- 
preted as destro 3 ^ed xenoliths of the marscoite [8981]. This Meall 
a’ jVIhaoil occurrence thus reproduces in most essential particulars 
the peculiar phenomena described near Glamaig, but only on a 
small scale and with fewer (;om] dications. \ 

It is4o be observed that the (damaig rocks are petrographicall 3 ^ 
of more iDeculkir characters than those described in the earlier parts 
of this chaj^ter. At Kilchrist and on JMarsco hybrid rocks have 
been produced from ’gabbro and granite, and they are, as we have 
shown, essentiall 3 ’ tabnormal in chemical and mineralogical com- 
position. On Glamaig, however, the intermingling has taken 
place between marscoite and granite, the formt;r itself a ly^brid 
„.rock of peculiar emnposition, and the results arc correspondingly 
complicated. We have here to deal, in short, with hybridism of a 
second^ order. OncMarsco effects of this kind are to be verified only 
exceptionally (f or instance, between G and H in ••Fig. 35), the 
marscoite there not having entered, as a rule, into important 
reactions with the acid magma. • 
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CHAPTER XJI. 

Composite Sills and Dykes: Ceneral Features. 

# 

In the preceding cliaptei- we have seen how in certain plages the 
granite (including granophyre) of the Red Hills enters into 
remarkable relations with the gabbro (on Marsco) and with sills of 
a peculiar hybrid basic rock (on Glamaig). We have next to 
describe somewhat analogous phenomena (Exhibited in minor 
intrusions outside the mountain tract. • These intrusions take the 
form parti}'' of composite dykeg;, partly of composite sheets, which 
from their regularity and pai’allelism witli the bedding may be 
teimed sills. Some of the composite dykes stand in close relation 
to flie composite sills, and have doubtless beei/their feeders. 

The fi’ecpiency of multiple basic dykes and sills in Skye shows 
the strong t(mdency for later intrusions of the basic magmas to 
follow chanvels already selected by eai^icr intrusions. The 
fendency to be thus guided is, however, much stronger where an 
acid magma has been intruded in the neighbourhood of earlier 
basic dykes and sills. Ev^en the granite bosses show this disposi- 
tion occasionally. The Beinn an Dubhaich granite, intruded 
through Canarian limestones, as we have already remarked, trun- 
cates a numb(‘r of pre-granit ic basic dykes. In one or two places 
about Ton-an the gi’anite has sent out irregular tongues along 
th^se earlier djdces. Such a tongue always clings closely to the 
side of its dyke, and sendg veins into it, but never into tliS lime- 
stcjiie. The acid marina has evidently been guided these dykes, 
just as it has been by the marscoite siHs^ on Glamaig. The 
destructive action of the acid magma on these dykes is much less 
than in the case of the Glamaig sills, but it is still to be perceived; 
and it is probable that the facility with*- which an acid intrusion 
finds its w'ay along a basic dyke or sheet results in general from a 
certain amount of reaction between the acid magma anfl the surface 
of the basic rock. It is noteworthy that, although the acid magma 
has somethneif insinuated itself along the sid^ of a singla basic 
dyke or sill, it^ias more frequently selected the surfece of junction 
of two contiguous dykes or sills. The composite intrusions ivhich 
include acid members are, as a rul^, not merely.double but triple or 
multiple. Moreover, where such a composite dyke or sill includes 
an acid member with two or more* basic ones, acid rock-seldom. 
if occupies an outside position. 

For purposes of description it will be 'convenient to distinguish 
among composite intrusions, whether dykes or sills, two main 
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types, syimtietrical and uiysymmstrical. The symmetrical type has 
usually a central member consisting of one kind of rock, flanked 
« on either sfde by marginal portions consisting of another kind of 
rock : it may be represented by XYX. More rarely three kinds of 
rock enter into ‘the complex, the arrangement being then 
represented by XYZYX. In the other type no such bilateral 
symmetry exists* and we have such arrangements as XXXYX, 
XYXYXY, XYZXX, etb. 

Since composite dykes and sills, consisting of basic and acid 
rocks in intimate association, seem to be a characteristic feature of 
the British Tertiary province, it will be useful to collect here the 
scattered records of their occurrence. The only examples of which 
detailed descriptions have yet been published are certain composite 
dykes* in Arran and in County Down, but brief references ’ are 
numerous in the literature of the region. 

Little is to be gleaned from the writings of earliest observers. 
Jameson* seems to have partially appreciated the natin;e of the Cir 
Mhor dyke in Arran, arid gives a fairly clear account of the 
“ stratified veins ” at Tormore in the^same island ; but the complex 
dykes incidentally noticed by Maccullocht in Skye seem to be merely 
accidental conjunctions. One of the first clear references comes 
from the Mourne fKstrict in Ireland, where in 1835 PatrickfeonJ 
recorded at Glasdruminon Port a porphyritic acid dyke bounded by 
two “hornblende” dykes in parallel contact. In 1840 Necker,§ in 
cataloguing a number «f dykes on the the Arran cof^st, remarked 
that each consists in general of a single kind of rock, but noteli 
two exceptions to this rule. One is a “ dyke composee ” at the foot of 
“ Kidvoe,” consisting of pitchstone in the centre, flanked by 
“ argilolfie ” on both sides, and further flanked by “ trap ” also on 
both sides : the othei* is an assemblage of alternating dykes of 
greenstone and “ porphyre argilolitique,” six members in all. 
Here we have examples of the two types distinguished above, the 
symmetrical and the unsymmetrical. “ Kidvoe ” is evidently •fJir 
Mhor, disguised by transliteration and accidental error, and the 
dyke in question is that which was briefly described in the following 
ye5r by Ramsay.' Bryce^l observed in 1859 that almost all the 
dykes of Arran are 'simple, but “a few, of which the most remark- 
able are those of Tormore, are composed of parallel bands of 
different substances.” Siiibsequently** he added something to 
Ramsay’s account of the Cir Mhor occurrence, and both these 
• 

Mineralogy of the i^coltish [slea, vol. i., pp. 81, 102-105 : 1800. 

t Trans. Geol. Soc^,, vol. iii., PL IV., JJ’ig. 2 : 1816. Desvriptiini of the 
Western Islands, I’l. XVTTI., Fig. 1 : 1819. , 

J “ A Descriptive Li.st of the Dykes ai^pearing on the Shore which skirts 
the Mourne Mountains . . Journ. Geol. Soc. Duhl., vol. i. : 1835. 

§ “Documents siir les Dykes de lYap d’une partie de Tile d’ Arran,” Edin. 
Phil. Trans., vol. xiv., pp. 677-698, PL XXIIT. : 1840. 

II The Geology of thetlsland of Arranfrom Original Survey, p. 26 : 1841. 

IT Geology of Clydesdale and Arran, pp. 81, 82 : 1859. Cf. Zirkel, Zeits. 
dents, geol. Ges., vol. xxiii., p. 41, PI. II., Fig. 6 : 1871 ; and Allport, Geol. 
Mag., 1872, pp. 5, 541. ^ 

** The Geology of Arran and the other Clyde Islands, p. 164 : 1872. 
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Literature of Composite Intrusions. 

Arran localities have since been ‘fully described in an ^important 
paper by Professor Judd.* 

In Ireland composite dykes have been mapped by th5 Geological i 
Survey and mentioned in the published Memoirs, Professor 
Hull t noting in particular one at^Murphy’s Point, County Down, 
which consists of a 35-ft dyke of greyish “ felstone-poi^hyry ” 
flanked by •two 8-ft dykes of basalt. Professor^ Cole+ has since 
given^a description of Patrickson’s dyke, already mentioned, and 
has entered into some interesting speculations relative to the 
interpretation of its phenomena. 

The first clear notice of the composite sills of Skye is found in 
Sir A. Geikie’s memoir on The History of Volcanic Action 
during the Tertiary Period in the British Isles,’' published in 
1888, § though the intrusions at Cam Dearg, Suishnish* had 
attracted notice earlier, as mentioned below (Chap. XXII.). That 
such sills are not confined to this island seems probable from 
certain observations of what may j)rove to Jbe similar cases in 
Ardnamurchan II and Arran, ^ but no Retailed account of any of 
these occurrences has yet appejared.** Sir A. Geikie has, however, 
furnished some additional information, as regards both dykes and 
sills of composite habit in Skj^e, in his later writings. tt 

A few composite dykes are known on the imlinland of Scotland. 
The Eskdale dyke takes on this character at Wat Carrick, a 
compact, more or less vitreous rock forming a band 16 to 18 feet 
broad betwef.n two 8-ft bands of dolerite.K Other dykes of the 
symmetrical triple kind have been recorded by Mr Symes§§ in the 
district south of Oban. 

Kecords of composite dykes in extra-British areas are not 
numerous. The district which presents most analog/ in this 
respect with Sk^^-e is undoubtedly the north-western part of the 
Thiiringer Wald. Composite dykes seem to have been observed 

*“On Composite Dykes iu Arran,” Qaa/’i. Jouni. Geol. Soc., vol. xlix., 
pi^ 536-565, PI. XTX. : 1893. 

f Explanaionj Memoir to accompany Sheets 60^ 61, and Part of M of the 
Maps of the Geoloyiral Survey of Ireland, ]j. 39 : 1881. m 

t “On IDcriveci Crystals in the Basaltic Andesite of Glasdrummon Rnt, 
Co! Down,” Sci. Trans. Roi/. Didd. Soc. (2), vol. v., ^p. 239-245, PL XXVI. : 
1894. 

§ Edin. Phil. Trans., vol. xxw., pp. 21-184 : 1888. See p. 174. 

II Judd, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc , vol. xxx., jy 271, footnote : 1874. 

IT Corstorphinc, Tu'herm, Min. Petr. Mitth. (N.S.), vol. xiv., p]). 18-23, 29, 
30: 1895. See also Bouc, Es.sai geologuiue sur VEcosse, jx 296, PI. IV., 
Fig. 20 ; 1820. Delesse, Ann. des mines (5), vol. xiii., pp. 34^, 350 : 1858. 

** Since this was written, the occurrence of composite sills in Arran has 
been more definitely announced, a,nd some account has also been published of 
an interesting ei^mple in southern Bute, which differs from others in having 
the basic rock in tlie middle with acid borders above and Below. See Meni. 
Geol. Sur. Scot., The Geology of North Arran, etc., pp. 98, 99 (VV. Guiwi) and 
114-117 (A. Barker) : 190:1 “ 

ft Quart. Jou'rn. Geol. Soc., vol. lii., pp. 393-395 : 1896. Ancient Volcanoes 
of Great Britain, vol, ii., pp. 162, 163,’ 433, 434 : 1897» See also brief notes 
in Ann. Rep. Geol. Sur. for 1896, pp. 73, 74. 

Geikie, Proc. Boy. Phys. Soc. Edin., vol. v., pp. 219-253, PL V., VI. : 
1880. Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, v5l. ii., p. 137. 

Summary of Progress of Geol, Sur. for 1898, p. 154. 
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thfere by J. L. Heim* as parly as tlie end of the eighteenth century, 
and thej^have been described in some detail by Senft,t Prings- 
^ heim,+ Weiss, § and }3ucking.|| All these are of the symmetrical 
type, usually triple (XYX), sometimes quintuple (XYZYX), and 
they compare cjesely with the British examples. The unsym- 
metric?al type {e,g. XYXYXY) is, howevei’, also met with in the 
Thuririger Wald, ‘ and has been described by Loretzl^and others. 
Weiss** has remarked among other examples a dyke showing 
alternations of quartz-porphyry (silica-percentage 63) and 
porphyry (60), i.e., an association of an acid and an intermediate 
rock, for which we have found no precise parallel in our own 
country. On the whole these r. Thuringian composite dykes, 
probably of pre-Permian age, show a remarkable coiTespondence 
witli^the Tertiary examples in Skye. The sills are wanting in the 
foreign area, but this is sufficient!}^ explained by the intrusions 
there occurring in a tract of granite and gneiss. It cannot be 
doubted that in the two groups of intrusions here compared, in 
different areas and of different ages, some factor was operative 
which in most groups of basic and acid intrusions has been absent. 

In the foregoing citations we have expressly excluded all cases 
in which heterogeneity in a dyke is 'm(X7i?/(!?5%due to differentiation 
subsequent to inj(*ction, since this explanation is certainly 
inadmissible for the composite dykes of Hkye. On this point a few 
remarks are necessary. Professor Judd, in an instructive paj^er 
on composite dykes already referred to, distinguishes between 
those in which a differentiation has gone on in the material that 
has filled the dyke and tho>e in which there has been injection of 
different materials into the same fissure. What is here premised 
of dykes* may be extended also to sills and, in a general sense, to 
larger and more massive intrusions. Although the distinction 
seems to be logically an absolute one, it is, hawever, probably 
less fundamental than it appears. Pi’ofessor Judd indeed 
recognises that there are cases which seem to constitute a link 
between the two classes, and this becomes much more evident 
when we tr^rn from the dykes to the 5aig(^ bosses. The leading 
churactei’istics of conq^osite intrusions are common^ to both 
classes : such are, -in dykes and sills, the bilatcu’al symmetry of 
the arrangement, tlie disposition of the most acid membei' at the 
centre and the most basic at the sides, and probably we may add 
the indications of whatjddings has called ‘‘consanguinity” among 
the different associated rock-types Moreover the critei‘io]i whicli 
naturally suggests itself for discriminating the two classes, viz. 
the contrast of a gradual transition ^in the one cf^se pdth abrupt 
boundaries in ‘the other, sometimes breaks do\vn in practice. 

* Geoloijhche Bcschreibuivj dt'.s Thii ringer Waldth'nrga^ part 2, section 1, 
p. 138, footnote, etc. : 1798. • 

\ Zitits, dents, geol, ^es., vol. x., pp. 305-355, PI. TX., X. : 1858. 
llbid,y vol. xxxii., pp. Ill 182, Pl^X., XJ. : 1880. 

^Ibid,y vol. xxxiii.*pp. 483-489 : 1881. 

\\Jahrb, k, preuss. geol. Landesanst, for 1887, pp. 119-139, PI. V. : 1888 
irJ6id.,pp. 100-118. . 

Ibid, for 1883, pp. 213-237, PI. XX. : 1884. 
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With this understanding,' it may Jbe said that the composite dyUfces 
and sills of Skye fall under the second of the two hfeads, the 
phenomena being the result of successive injections (tf different 
rock-magmas into one channel. Many single dykes in Skye 
exhibit variations due to diffeitotiation in -place, but these 
variations have in any given case a very limited range, and 
present no unusual features. 

It results from the strong tendency of the acid intrusions to be 
guided by pre-existing basic ones that the area of distribution for 
the composite (basic with acid) dykes and sills is - nearly 
cj)extensive with that for the arid dykes and sills in general. The 
acid sills are more restricted in i-ange than the acid dykes, and 
the composite sills show a like restriction as compared with the 
composite dykes. We shall notice first the composite dykes of 
unsymmetrical type, since these exhibit the least peculiarity of 
habit, and^ have nothing abnormal in tl;eii* petrographicol 
cliaracters. 

In many instances the association of* acid with basic dykes is 
only of a loose kind. Tin's is well seen in the Sti’athaird peninsula, 
and especially in a group of acid dykes on the slopes of Ben 
]\[eafeost, about 1000 yards west of the summit. Here we find 
one acid dyke running alone; another, after running alone for 
some distance, impinges obliquely upon a basu: dyke, to which it 
clings thenceforward ; another runs throughput in contact with a 
bflsic dyke, tliiis constituting a double composite d 3 dve ; and still 
another has insinuatc'd itself between two contiguous basic dj^’kos, 
so as to form a triple composite dyke of sjnumetrical tyi)e. East 
of Elgol there are other examples showing how a fel&«te dyke 
may run indtmendentlj^ until it meets a basic dyke, to which it 
then adheres.^ One of the same group, about 800 yards east of the 
School, runs by itself throughout its course, and is obliquely cut 
byji number of basic dykes. This is instructive as illustrating 
the fact that, while the acid dykes have taken advantag’e, as 
described, of any jjre-tf'xisCing basic d 3 d\es in their neighbourhood, 
they are themsclvi's earlier than the majoritj^of basi(^ dykes in rtie 
district. 

Double composite dykes, consisting of one basic and cue acid 
member, occur in numerous localities, intersecting the Jurassic 
strata, the basaltic^group, or the gabbro. , Examples may be seen 
east of Camas Fhionnairidh ; south-east of Sgurr# nan Each 
(striking N.N.E.) ; north-east of Vikisgill Burn, which drains into 
Jiocli Harport;tand on Glas I^ilean, opposite IlruTabol, Broadford. 
UnsymmetricaUmultiple d 3 d\es including one or more acid members 
are also found quite frequently in certain parts of the area, and 
some of these will be mentioned later in connection witli the 
common multiple basic dykes. Good examplei/ occur in the Allt 
Daraich gorge near Sligachftn andMn Allt Airidlf Meall Beathaig, a 
tributary of the Varragill River. As already intimated, an acid 
member almost always occurs between two basic ones ; and, when 
evidence of their relative age is obtainable, the acid rock is alwa 3 ^s 
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found to be newer than its immediate neighbours, though not 
necessarily newer than all the basic members of the complex. 
Another Point is worthy of note. The basic members of a multiple 
dyke often show chilled edges against one another, which may be 
taken to imply. h certain lapsb of time between successive intru- 
sions ? in the acid members of composite dykes, on the other hand, 
we often find nb such evidence of chilling at the edges ; which 
suggests that the acid intrusion in such a case may have Allowed 
its neighbours after no long interval of time. In like manner, we 
may sometimes see that in a merely double composite dyke the 
acid member shows clear indications of chilling on the side towards 
the country-rock, but not at its j^inction with the associated basic 
member. A good example, intersecting the gabbro, crosses Allt 
Deafg Beag about 1000 yards below the Basteir ravine. 

A very common case among composite dykes is that in which an 
acid member has forced its way between the two members of a 
double basic dyk(v, thus forming a symmetrical triple dyke. A 
fine group of these, with fhe normal direction, occurs along a belt 
extending from near Drynoch to jCoire na Creiclie, a distance of 
about miles. Several triple composite dykes of this group are 
well exposed on the moorland west of Beinn Bhreac, in Coire 
Gaisteach, and iu Allt Coir’ a’ Mhadaidh. A smaller ^’roup 
traverses the gabbro in Allt nan Clach an Geala, east of Sgfirr nan 
Gillean, and one example is seen on Bcalach na Beiste, between 
Garbh-bheinn and Rdig, The general type of the^e is a central 
member of granophyre ilanked ))y two of basalt or dolerite. There 
are no peculiarities of a petrographical kind, and it is evident that 
the bilateral symmetry is only an accident, resulting from the 
propeiife^ty of the acid magma to insinuate itself between two con- 
tiguous basic dykes."*' Indeed in some of the copiposite dykes 
belonging to the group first mentioned this sjmimetry is lost, 
owing to the granophyre magma having been intruded into a 
multiple basic dyke instead of a merely double one. TheVtwo 
strai^it reaches of Allt Grillan follow multiple dykes of this kind, 
consisting of several basic and one acid meifiber. 

m t 

t 

The intrusions which we shall now more particularly consider, 
and which will be described in detail in the succeeding chapter, 
are trij)le composite sills .nnd dykes in which the hilateral symmetry 
is to be regarded as aiif essential feature, and tlfey are characterised 
by p eculia r, petrographical phenomena indicative of ^emarkable 
m?^.^?m/ reactions between the two associated rock-types. The very 
distinctive characters common to tll^se intrusions ^as a whole leave 
no doubt thaj"/ they belong to one natural group, referable to a 
definite epoch and affecting a certain restricted area. They in no 
case intersect, but are clearly intersected by, such simple dykes as 
they encounter belonging to the phase of minor intmsions. The 
first manifestatiofi of this phase was, as we shall see later, the 

* Of. Sir A. Geikie’s remarks on an example described by him at Market 
Stance, Broadford, Quart. Journ. Qeol Soc,, vol. Hi., p. 394 : 1896 ; and 
Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol. ii., p. 163 : 1897. 
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injection of a great group of basic*sills ; b«t the basic members of 
the composite sills differ petrographically from the great group, 
and have certainly emanated from a different focus of ^eruption. 
We have not found direct field-evidence to determine whether they 
are older or younger, but other considerations indicate that they 
are older. The acid members of the composite sills differ in no 
respect from* the granophyres of the Red Hills, which, as we have 
seen, iQcally enter into peculiarly intimate relations with the 
remarkable basic rode designated marscoite. The basic members 
in certain respects resemble the marscoite, and the relations to be 
described are in like manner analogous to those already noticed in 
the neighbourhood of Glamaig. ^TSiese.pemliaiixelations^ whatever, 
^dr interpretation, must depend upon a very nice adjustment of 
condition s*. which was not likely to be realised at more than*one 
epoch in the sequence of events in oin;^ area*. We might then 
regard the intrusion of these composite sills and dykes as the 
closing event of the plutonic phase of activity ordbhe opening event 
of the succeeding phase of minor intrusyons. For reasons to be 
given later we prefer to regar(\ the epoch as marking accurately 
the transition from the one phase to the other (see below, Chap. 
XXV.). 

W(? shall for clearness refer to these peculiar tiomposite sills as 
the Gnoc Carna ch tyie^ and we shall include with them, as 
undonbt erUy beloi i gi n g to the same natural group, certain com- 
posite dykes of like constitution. The composite sills of this type 
in^Skye, where some twenty have been mapped, show a well- 
defined distribution (see sketch-map, Fig. 58, p. 273). They occur, 
with one exception, in or near the Lias, and are best developed in 
the country south of Broadford. Beginning not far from Sifishnish 
Point, betweei^ Lochs Slapin and Eishort, a discontinuous belt of 
sills may be traced from the moorland between Cam Dearg and 
Beinn Bliuidhe north-eastward byBeinn a’ Mheadlioin and Beinn a’ 
Chajl'n to Cnoc Carnach and northward to Braigh Skulamus, 
reappearing after an intervijl to the noiih-west, on the west shfjre of 
Broadford Bay. The semicircle thus ti’aced out has a»diameter of 
about seven miles, and its distance from the large granite intru- 
sions varies fi’om a mile to 2J miles. Ten miles to the W.X.W. 
we find the composite sill of Allt an’ t-Sitliean, near the head of 
Loch Sligachan. This interesting intrusion, only a mile from the 
peculiar sills ofClarhaig, differs from the re^et in being situated in 
the basaltic lavas, and at a considerable distance above tfie base of 
the group. The gap between Rudh’ an Eireannaich, near Broad- 
ford, and Allt aiV-’ t-Sithean, noar Sligachan, is caiupleted by that 
portion of Scalpayt which falls within the belt of country indi- 
cated. At Camas na Geadaig, on the north-west coast of that 

* It is possible, however, from phenomcmi observed m the Isle of Arran, 
that conditions in some respects tiomparablo recurred lonally at a much later 
epoch, that of the pitchstones. 

tThe sills at Suishnish Point in Raasay do not seem to belong to this 
group, their relations, as described by Sir A.'Geikie, being of a different 
kind. Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. lii., pp. 394, 395 : 1896. 
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island, a perfectly typiaal composite sill is well seen in the Torridoii 
Sandstone, and one or two others, either less perfect or less clearly 
exhibitecf, might be noted in other parts of Scalpay. 

The coinppsite sills in the Lias occur at various horizons, and 
sometimes at mpre than one Iforizon in the same place. This is 
seen bn and to the east of Cnoc Ot\rnach (Fig. 42). Again, the 
broad sheets of‘granophyre which form Beinn a’ Mheadhoin and 
Beinn a’ Chairn have apparent!}^ been continuous, but j*re now 
divided by a wedge-like strip brought up between two faults. In 
this, much broken bj?- smaller faults, is seen a much lower sill, 
intruded in the Triassic conglomerate and even beneath it, in 
contact with the underlying Torrirfonian. Owing to their position, 
and to the S 3 mclinal disposition of the strata, the large sill of 
Beilin a’ IMlieadhoin and Beinn a’ Chairn and that near Cam Dearg 
lie nearly flat, and their upjier portions have been removed by 
erosion. Nevertlieless the existing thickness must exceed loO feet 
in the one case ^and 200 feet in the other. The-se two most 
southerly sills are the thickest. The former can be traced (disre- 
garding the break referred to) for p,boiit a mile and a half, and the 
latter for a mile. The longest sill is that whicdi forms the ridge of 
Cnoc Carnach and can be followed nortliward to beyond Bi’aigh 
Skulamus, a distance of two miles. ‘ 

The typical constitution of these sills is, as already stated, triple. 
The middle and chief poi’lion is of granophyi’e or other acid rock, 
wliile above and beWw it are sheets of a more basic yock, which for 
tlie pi'csent we may name basalt. The latter are usually mfleh 
inferioi’ in thickness to the middle part, not often exceeding six or 
eight feet in the largest sills and one or two feet in the smallest. 
These delations are well illustrated l)y examples easiW a(*cessible 
from Broadford ; e.<f, on the shore at lludlf an Eirejnnaich and on 
the rough track leading to Least, at Braigh RkulaMius and for about 
^ mile 1 ) 03 ^ 11 ( 1 . The posteriorit 3 " of the acid intrusion to th(‘ basic 
is often clearly demonstrated b^" the metamorphism of the bas^^It at 
the j*!, net ion and b 3 Mlie inclusion in tlie granojflnu’c of abundant 
xenoliths o£ the basalt, which are also metainoi’phosed and rounded 
b-y coirosion. Furtlier, as Sir A. (Jeikie has remarked* the grano- 
phyre often send^t out numerous veins into the basalt, ranging in 
width from about an inch down to veiy minute dimensions. These 
are well seen as a fine cietwork on an exposed dip-slope of the 
upper basalt, as, for ii; stance, on the west side of Cnoc Carnach. 
As seen in the fi<dd, the junction between the acid and the basic 
rock is usuall 3 ^ quite sharp, liowever irregular it may be as a result 
of the acid magma corroding the. basalt. Sometimes, however, 
there is, so fg,r as the eye can judge, a transition, rapid but not 
abrupt, from the one rock to the other. That this is due to some 
sorf'of mingling of the two roths, not to differentiation in place, is 
cei*tain; for, tracing the junction along for a*few 3 ^ards, we may 
find the gradual passage givirtg plafte to the more usual sharply 
defined contact. 

The symmetrical sandwich-like constitution of these triple com- 
posite sills is explicable a priori in two ways. The acid magma 
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may have forced a passage' along rtie surface of junction of two 
contiguous basic sills, as has undoubtedly happened in the case of 
many composite dykes ; or it may conceivably have found a plane 
of weakness along the middle of a single basic sill, aiyJ thus split 
it i nto two . It seems possible thaff both cases are represented. 
The circumstances observed in some instances, and especial Ijf the 
local interposition of an inconstant basic sheet in t?he heart of the 
granophyre, seem to point to a pre-existing double or triple or even 
quadruple basic sill invaded by the acid magma. In other instances 
it will be shown that a single basic sill has been thus invaded while 
its interior part Avas still imperfectly consolitlated, or at least still 
hot, and ready to be corroded hj Jhe acid magma. In such a case 
there may be so much intermingling of the two rocks as to give 
the general effect of a gradual transition, as described below for The 
sill of Rudh’ an Rireannaich. We shall see that the intermingling 
which is there so strikingly demonstrated has operated also in 
varying degree in the other composite sills of the, group, and there 
can be little doubt that the second alternative suggested is the one 
generally applicable. 

We have next to notice the Variations exhibited by some of 
these composite sills from what may be regarded as the ideal type, 

N.W.’ • S.E. 



Fn;. 43. — Section of triple composite sill intriidoil in the coarse i^obbly 
felsi)atliic sandstones of the Torridonian (A])plecross (irits) on the 
southern slmA Qf Camas na Geadaig, in the N.W. oi Scalpay. The 
middle and principal member of the sill is a splieriilitic granophyre ; 
above is basalt, 4 ft tliiek, with a sharj) junction ; below is basalt, 2 ft 
tl' 4 ck, with the ai)pearanee of a more gradual transition. The junctions 
show reactions ])et-ween the basic and acid rocks of the kind described 
below. » 

• • 

% 

and first as regards their reguPu-ity and persistence.. With respect 
to sills in general, in this district and doubtless in others, it may 
be remarked that the uniformity of their thickness and the accuracy 
with which they follow a given bedding-plane depend partly upon 
the “ country ” rock and partly upon the nature of the magma 
injected. In Skye the sills always run most regularlj?' in the 
basalt lavas and the Jurassic shales. In the bedded sandstones of 
tlie Lias iliey are Jess regular, and in the limestones the sill form 
is usually lost altogether. In the Durness Limestones and Torridon 
Sandstone, rocks usually without any good bedded structure,Vve 
find as a rule no sills. IVirther, the basic magmas, besides taking 
the sill form more readily than the acid and extending in tliat form 
for greater distances, also maintain their course a\ ith greater regu- 
larity, These general rules are illustratec^ by the be^viour of the 
triple sills. It can clearly be seen in several cases that the acid 
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i^ock, though thicker, less extensive than the basic. If the acid 
magma was not in great quantity, it merely formed a lenticular 
mass in the midst of the basalt, which is found to continue after the 
granophyre^ has died out. This is well illustrated at Allt an’ 
t-Sitheaii, near «^Sligachan (Fig. 44). If, on the other hand, the 
basalt failed while the granophyre was still in some force, the latter 
seems to have been reluctant to leave the former, and has swollen 
so as to present a bjniit laccolitic t/Crmination instead of the usual 
acutely tapering form. This is well shown by a brancli of the 
Beinn a’ Chairn mass, on the east side towai’ds Ileast. The same 
mass oil its west side, near Allt na Pairte, illustrates another eifect. 
The granophyre has reached the^ limit of the guiding basalt while 
still in such force as to be driven farther : it has then broken 
aci\)ss the strata until it reached the Lower Lias limestone, and 
there entirely lost the sill habit. 

Any want of correspondence with the bedding of tlie contiguous 
rocks is connected in these composite sills, as in the ordinary basic 
sills of the district, witli imperfect development of the bedding- 
planes themselves as divisional planes. The example at Camas 
Geadaig in Scalpay, where the country rock is a coarse Torridon 
Sandstone, is an illustration of this. It preserves very well the 
regular sheet foj'm, but does not follow the stratification • of the 
sandstone (Fig. 43). 

The most common departure from tlie typical bilateral symmetry 
in these composite sills, and one to be observed more frequently in 
certain dykes of like habit, is an irregularity in appearance only. 
This is the absence, for some distance, of one or other (rarely both) 
of the flanking basalts, and it arises merely from the granophyre 
magnm having totally destroyed the continuity of the basalt. 
Such breaks frequently occur for a short distance, the former 
presence of th(» basalt being attested bj^ abundant kenoliths of it in 
the marginal part of the granopliyre. These xenoliths, however, 
are themselves evidently in various stages of dissolution, and are 
sometimes represented merely by obscure debris in a matrix modi- 
fied by the^absorption of basalt material. Jt is easy to believe that 
in some circumsta^ices all trace of the xenoliths may* have disap- 
peared and their' substance been distributed through the general 
body of the granophyre. The flanking basalt sheets are never 
wanting in the smaller composite sills, but only in tliose in which 
the acid rock attains a very considerable volmne. 

Another, but rarer, departure from the regular type consists in 
the interpolation of relics of an additional basic sheet in the 
interior of the granophyre. A basalt in this position, invaded on 
both sides by the corroding acid magma, WQuld doubtless be 
readily^ destroyed, and the relics of this kind that we have observed 
are'^of a very fragmentary sovt. Only two instances are to be cited 
from our area, Und, since they seem to illustrate two different 
cases, we may mention them more particularly. One example is 
presented by the large composite sill of Cam Dearg, near Suishnish. 
As now exposed, this ic of the nature of an outlier, in that its 
present extent of nearly a square mile is determined in every 
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direction by the progress of erosion, which Jias also removed all the 
upper portion (see Fig. 45, p.211). Round the greater part of the 
circumference there is seen merely a single sheet of basalfr, usually 
6 to 10 feet thick, forming the base of the much thicker ^ranophy re; 
but at places on the south side we ^nd relics of iwo other basic 
sills enveloped in the lower part of the granophyre mass, fl^’hey 
differ petrogj;aphically from the type of basalt which forms the 
lower sheet and is found in these peculiar conlposite sills elsewhere; 
and it is probable that their inclusion here is only an accidental 
circumstance. We may suppose that in this case a triple or 
perhaps quadruple basic sill was invaded by an overwhelming 
volume of acid magma, and that only the lowest basic member (and 
probably the highest one, now removed by erosion) had a genetic 
relationship with the acid rock. • 

In the Cam Dearg occurrence the departure from the usual 
arrangement is of an imsymmetrical order, but in the other case to 
be noted tlie regular symmetry is preserved, and the explanation is 
of a different kind. This is the quintuple composite sill of 
Allt an’ t-Sithean, near yiigachan (Fig. *44). Its shape is that 



Fi(i. 44.- Sec ti(m across All b mi ’t-Sithean and through Cnoc an 't-^ithean, 
about 1] mile N.N.W. of Sligachan, to show the relations of the basalt 
(black) and (white) in the quintu})le composite laccolite. 

I’he intrusion occurs in the basaltic lava group, and one of the ordinary 
dolerite sills is sliown lower down. The triple composite dyke which 
his probably fed the lacc()lite does not appear in this section, but some 
later basic dykes of simple habit are shown, and these in som^ cases 
have failed to iienetrat^^ theHhick mass. 

of a laccolite rather than a sill, owing to the lenticular form 
assumed by the granophyre portion, which is traceable for 
only 400 or 500 yards along the strike,. The maximum thick- 
ness of the whole is perhaps iSO feet, the greater part of which is 
granophyre ; but, in addition to the upper and lower basalts, 
a thin sheet is seen in the middle of the granophyre, running 
for 300 yards or viore. It is greatly metamorphosed and corroded 
into xenoliths, y-nd it dies out in every direetten before the 
granophyre. 

One of the most remarkable featureHi of these peculiar symmetrical 
composite sills has yet to be mentioned, and a full account of it 
will be deferred to the next chapter Not only dqps the later rock, 
the granophyre or other acid type, carry xenoliths of the earlier 
basic one, but the earlier rock also encloses at least xenocrysts from 
the later. These are seen as crystals of alkali-felspars and grains 
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of quartz scattered throtigli the^^asalt, especially near its junction 
with the acid rock. Moreover, while the granophyre has locally 
been rendered less acid by incorporating in its magma dissolved 
debris of basalt, the basic I’ock has been modified in the opposite 
sense, and usually to a gi-eaterMegree, by absorbing acid material. 
IndeAl much of the i*ock which we have foi‘ convenience been 
styling basalt has ])etrographica]Iy no right to tlui/. title, being 
much more acid than ’any normal basalt. That the derived acid 
material, whether displayed as xeiiocrysts or absorbed, comes in 
great part from the contigiious acid rock will be made sufficiently 
clear in the sequel. The crystals of alkali-felspars and grains of 
(jiiartz in the “basalt,” like the b^^sic xonoliths in the gi*anoph 3 U’e, 
become progressiveh^ more abundant towards the basal t-granophy re 
junfition ; and it is often evident, even when the dividing line is 
shai’})!}^ defined, that the basic rock becomes more acid and the 
acid rock more basic towards the contact of the two.. Only in 
certain extreme ^ases does the sharp division fail,^ and the two 
rocks appear to graduate^into one another without any interruption. 

At several places within the* curved belt of country which 
includes the symmetrical composite sills of the Chioc Carnach type 
there occur triple^ompositc djjkes with like S 3 mnnetrical constit^ution, 
consisting of tlu' same pair of rocks with the same remarkable 
mutual r(‘actions. ddie association of the d 3 dces with the sills is of 
so close a kind as t(^ leave little or no doubt that the former are, or 
have been, continuous with the latter, and have served as feeder to 
them. Iramediatel 3 " south of Loch na Starsaich, a tarn l 3 u*ng to the 
noi-th of Heast, a triple conqiosite dyke can be followed for about 
400 3 \afds in an E.N.E.-W.S.W. direction, with a maximum width 
of over 100 feet. Westward it (uids abruptly before reaching the 
neighbouring tarn Loch an Eilean ; but eastward itfean be followed 
to wilhin a veiy short distance of a composite sill which is exposed 
just east of Loch na Starsaich. Just below the outlet of LoiJi an 
Eilea#i a similar dyke is seen, with the same bearing,* and 
this is visibl 3 " continuous with (composite sill exposed 
fdr some 400 3 ^ards immediately south of the tarn. Aftother, seen 
250 yards east of* Loch na Starsaich, is continuous with the Cnoc 
Crirnach sill. in all these dykes granophyre is the predomi- 
nant rock. The first- oik is flanked on both sides by basalt, but not 
continuously, t he basjp rode l)eing represented* in most ])]aces onl 3 " 
bv xenoliblis in the marginal part of the granophyre. The second 
and third dykes have a bordiu’ of basalt on the north side but not 
on the south. This imperfectum is probably attributable to the 
caustic actiop of the acid magma on the basali, which has in 
general been decidedly more energetic in the dykes than in the 
sills^. Eegarding the dykes ac marking the channels which fed the 
sills, this differenfje may be ascribed to difference of temperature, 
the magma losing heat continually aS it penetrated Ifirsib through 
and then along the strata. 

In other cases we findiarge dykes which are in visible continuity 
with the composite sills, but which are simply granophyre dykes 
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without encasing basalt^ at least»on the aide which is exposed. * In 
the light of what has just been said it seems probable that here too 
pre-existing basalt dykes have been entirely devoured by the. 
granophj^re magma to which they served as guides, ^ On the west 
flank of Cnoc C5,rnach the granophyre of the composite sill which 
builds the ridge is succeeded by its upper basalt, running nearly 
N.-S. and flipping to the west. About 200 yards west of Loch a’ 
Mhullaich, however, the boundary suddenly takes a turn to the 
W.S.W. and becomes vertical, the basalt disappearing. This 
continues for more than 200 yards, the vertical nature of the wall 
of granophyre being further proved by its crossing undisturbed a 
fault which causes a considerable displacement in the Liassic strata. 
Then tlie boundary turns again, and the basalt reappears with the 
same low dip as before. Here erosion seems to have brought to 
light the position of a portion of the channel which fed the grano- 
pliyre sill and probably also the basalt sill which preceded it. A 
precisely similar thing is seen on the northeyi edge of the Cam 
Dearg composite sill, just west of Loch^Fada (Fig. 45). 


N. • S. 



Fio. 45.- -Section across the composite sill of Cam Dearg, near Suishnish. 
Scale, () uiclics to a mile. G, granophyre of sill ; B, lower basalt 
member; D, ‘supposed dyke-feeder of sill; P, later independent intru- 
sion of rock varying from olivinc-gabbro to picrite (see Chap. XXII.). 

In every case, where composite sills are found, there is tviyke of 
the kind under discjissi(9n at no great distance. The Allt an' 
t-Sithean«sill, for example, is situated far from tlie others and*, as 
remarked, among the basaltic lavas. No dyke which can represent 
its feeder is seen in visible continuity with it, but ‘>00 or 400 
yards to the north and pointing towarejs the sill there is a hand- 
some triple compQsite dyke some fifty yards wide and with the 
typical characteristics. All these i*emarkable dykes {jre wide but 
short, and obey no evident rule as regards direction, in several 
instances running almost at right angles to the generality of dykes 
in the district. They consist* typically of a wide granophyre dyke 
in the centre tanked by two narrower borders of basic composi- 
tion. More frequently than in the^ sills this symmetrical disposi- 
tion is disguised or lost by the destruction of* one or both of the 
basic margins; but the o^her kind of departure from the ideal 
type, viz. the interpolation of additional basic members in the 
midst of the granophyre, is not found in the dykes. This may be 
due to the same cause, the more intense corrosive action of the 
0 
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acicf magnja. In all cases where the flanking basic members are 
preserved they are found to be much corroded at their contact 
twith the gfanophyro, to which they have furnished material in 
the form of jcenoliths, etc. This clearly distinguishes these 
triple composite dykes associated with the sills from the others 
already* referiH3d to, in which the triple symmetry may be 
regarded as accidc^ntal. Of one of these latter, at Market Stance, 
Broadford, Sir A. Geikie'*' has remarked tliat ‘‘the sevm\al pants of 
the dyke are as distinctly marked off from (\acli othei* as they 
could have been had they lieen injected at widely separated 
intervals of volcanic activity,” 

The petrographical cliaractors of the i;omposite dykes associated 
with file Cnoc Carnacli group resemlile those of the sills them- 
s('lves, and the same curious plienomena of admixture are to be 
seen. These will be discussed in the following chapter. In this 
place, however, w(v shall liriefly notice certain other intrusions 
wliich may be distinguishe/l as imporfedlu sjpiDneiricfil composite 



Fio. 46.— Sketch-mai) of ti small area in the interior of the Isle of Scalpay : 
oxplanatioi\in tlie text. ‘ ^ 


dpJres. These are not/ connected with sills, but constitute independ- 
ent intrusive bodies. In certain parts of their course they 
present a composite struc^tiiro with the regular triple symmetry, 
but elsewhere they are imperfect owing to the .defect of the aitid, 
or less comiuonly of tho'hasic member. Since it ajipears doubtful 
on a first consi(l(‘ration whether tliose dykes should ):)e assigned 
to the essentially ^symmetrical or to the unsymm(?trical type, it 
may be profitabic to examine tliem ftiore particularly. They are 
best exhibited "in the district-, consisting of Torridonian grits and 
studded by numerous tarns, in , the centi’e of the Isle of 8calpay. 

Here tlie dykes .are of moderate width, with a general E.-W. 
direction and a mo^'o or less pronounced hade to the south. The 
component rocks are a spherulitic granophyre and a basalt, of 
which the latter is the mc're persistent. It is of uniform aspect 
* Quart. Jomn, Geol. Soc., vol. lii., p. 394 : 1896. 
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on a fresh fracture, but a vveatiiered fpipe shows numerous rusty 
sub-angular patches in basso-relievo, indicating xenoliths of a not 
very diflerent rock. There are also scattered porphyritic crystals 
of felspar. Two of the dykes are shown on the small map (Fig.* 
46). It will be seen that they ure remarkablp for their sinuous 
course and also for frequent interruptions of continuity, ix, as 
regards tlif outcrop at the surface. , 

The first, at its eastern end, at Loclr an Leoid, has for some 
distance, A B, the typical arrangement, viz. a granophyre dyke 
flanked on each side bj^ a narrower dyke of basalt. Farther west 
there are intermptions of continuity, and the granophyre is not 
seen again ; but the unmistakable xenolithic basalt reappears in 
tliree detaeluHl exposures, Cf, D, E. The second dyke is seen 
(jontinuously exposed for 800 yards, from F to K, witli only one 
slight interruption, where it is displaced about 15 yards north- 
ward ; and throughout this extent it has the typical constitution. 
At H the granophyre^ is 10 fcx‘t wide, the northern basalt 2 feet, 
and the soiltliern one 1 foot. At G an additional basaltic member 
is added at the northern edge. This Is non-xenolithic, about 10 
inches wide, and sharply divided from its neighbour: it is 
probably a later intrusion. East of the continuous exposure two 
detrfiched portions, L and M, show the triple symmetry as before, 
the granophyre being 7^ feet wide and each o*f tlie basalts 1 foot ; 
but beyond this wo find only some small isolated outcrops of the 
basalt alone, at N, and of the granophyre alone, at 0. Westward a 
single small outcrop of the characteristic •xemolithic basalt was 
observed at P : this may belong to one or other of the two dykes. 
Another dyke of the same group, nearly on the line of the second 
one, crosses the northern end of Loch a’ Mhuillin, just qjitside the 
eastern border of the small sketch-map. On the east side of the 
larn it has the ^ typical triple constitution; on the west side the 
acid rock is not present as a distinct member, but is represented 
by a network of veins traversing the basalt. 

These dykes may be tak(ui as representatives of a number of 
others, spet'ially wey exhibited in the central and eastern parts of 
Scalpay, «and their ])henomena are very instructive for cornpagson 
with those of the typical composite dykes* with triple symmetry 
throughout. The fact that incompleteness of constitution is 
found associated with a siiiu ous_jjne^of outcrop and frequent 
breaches of continuity is doubtless significant. In dykes in 
general these two latter features, and Especially the last, seem 
constantly to indicate the upward dying out of the intrusions, the 
present surfaqp of the ground passing near the upward limit of tlie 
dykes, in one place below aifd in another place ubove that limit. . 
In these coniposite dykes it appears that the acid member was 
liable to die out before the basic, jn the vertical as well as* in the 
liorizontal direction. In the first dyke noticed the complete triple 
portion is exposed at ab 4 )ut GQO feet above ^sea-level, and the 
portions consisting of basalt alone at about 800 to 1000 feet. 
The second dyke does not illustrate th^ point in the same way, for 
the complete portion, from F to M, runs at an altitude of between 
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900 and 1000 feet, while the separate outcrops of basalt and 
granoph3a^e at N and O are from 50 to 100 feet lower. As will 
^be shown m a later chapter, however, the flow of molten magma 
in a dyke-fissure is not necessarily directly upward, but may take 
a direction considerably incliited to the vertical and even in 
plans' approaching the horizontal. These imperfect composite 
dykes occur on ihe verge of the area afiected by J:he typical 
composite intrusions of 'the symmetrical kind, and incline down- 
ward in the direction of that area. We may further suppose 
that when the intruded acid magma reached a point where it was 
nearly spent, its temperature had become considerably lowered ; 
and accordingly these dykes do not ^present, at least to inspection 
in the field, any clear _signs of reaction between the basic and 
acid members. 

The tendency of an acid magma to be guided by a pre-existing 
basic dyke or sill is, as we have seen, a very general principle 
among all the rocks of our area. This tendency is, however, 
greatest in the case of the granophyres belonging t6 the Cnoc 
Cilrnach group where they have encountered the xenocryst- 
bearing basalts of the same group. In this case we may even 
find a granophyro sheet sending out an offshoot along a basalt 
dyke. An instance of this exceptional phenomenon is seen onithe 
north side of Beinn a’ Chairn, about 500 yards N.W. of the 
summit. Here for some distance the lower basalt of the large 
composite sill has been destroyed ; but there is a basalt dyke of 
the type in question, which has probably served as feeder for this 
and the neighbouring smaller sills at a lower horizon, the acid 
magma, however, having in this case risen through some other 
channel. * The dyke terminates at the base of the thick granophyre 
sheet of Beinn a Chairn, and this has given off a tapering tongue 
which follows for a short distance the edge of the basalt dyke. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Composite Sills and Dykes Detailed Description. 

Having considered the general characteristics of the peculiar 
com])osite intrusions with syipmetrical habit, and obtained some 
partial conception of their geological relations and their significance 
as members of the great suite of Tertiary igneous rocks t)f the 
81 <ye centre, we have next to describe the characters of the rocks 
wliich constitute these intrusive bodies. These include primarily 
some of thoroughly acid and others of thoroi^hly basic composi- 
tion, but the petrographical intcros]; attaches cliiefly to the 
remarlvable reactions which these closely associated rocks have 
(exercised u])on one another. * These reactions have resulted, in 
varying degree, in a certain acidification of the basic rocks and a 
corfi^lative basification of the acid rocks ; ^but such a rough 
characti'risation expresses only in a genei’al way the modifications 
of the bulk-composition of the respective rocks, the actual pheno- 
numa being of a complex kind. The exji’eme result of inter- 
lAingling, however effected, has been in certain cases the production 
locally of rocks of mean acidity, but normal intermediate rock- 
types do not occur. The peculiar mutual relations of the basic and 
acid members will be best illustrated by describing tlfce distinct 
occurreiKJcs severally, and only a few preliminary remarks on the 
petrography of .the acid and basic members will be necessary. 

Ill all but one case — the composite sill of Kudlf an Eireannaich, 
to Jje desc rilled later — the normal acid rocks fall under one general 
head. The common type is a granophyre of an ordinary lynd and 
with a chemical coiif})osftion not ditfering in any jessential from 
that of tHe large plutonic masses of the Eed .Hills. This appears 
from an analysis already given in Chapter X. and here reproduced 
(column I.). The rock selected for analysis is a granophyre of a 
splierulitic type, and, in addition to phcnocrysts of felspar and 
(piartz, contains hornblende, both as little crystals and as 

slender rods. Such rocks, except that augite sometiives takes the 
})lace of hornblende, constitute the acid members of these composite 
sills and dykes in general. There are variations,in micro-structure, 
the spheruliti^^ arrangement becoming in some *casos more lU’o- 
nounced and regular, or in other cases the granophyric giving 
jilace to a merely granular structure. Such variations are ffeund in 
the ordinary minor acid intrusions of the district, and do not 
necessarily import any special conditions ; but it is possibly not 
without significance that in the composite intrusions a change from 
a granophyric to a microgranitic structure is often associated with a 
modification of the acid rock by the inclusion of basic material. 
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The baeic rocks studiecl present wider variation, but this is due 
to the dil^culty in many cases of finding a specimen which can 
• with confidence be regarded as representing the normal rock. We 
have already* seen that in these composite intrusions the acid 
member is alwjays in considerably greater volume than the basic, 
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I Honl)lende-Grano])liyre [7064], Beinn a’ Cliairn, S-i miles 
S. l)y W. of Broadford : anal. W. Jkillard, Summary of 
J^’ofjress for 1809, p. 173, (The Cl here andYlie 
Cl in the next analysis have been inserted subsecpiently. 
Fluorine and sulphur sought but not found.) • 

A. Eornblende-Granophyi’e [7121], Druim Eadar da Choii’c : 

anal. ,W. Pollard, ihid., p. 174. * This is from j)art of the 
' great plutoni® mass of the lied Hills, and is quotJed here to 
show its substantial identity with the preceding. 

and it lias resulted from tfhis that the basic rocks are liable to b(^ 
much more radically modified in composition tlian the acid, andai*o 
often eomj)lHely disguised. Those of them which have not suffered 
in this way have , however, in general well-marked characitcnlstic.s 
common to them, as a grou]). They are basalts «or fine-grained 
dolerites, of thoroughly basic composition but \yithout olivine. 
The structure is usually the micro-ophitic, though “ granulitic ” 
varieties, in Professor Judd's i-cnse of the wcu’d, are not wanting. 
They resemble in tJiese respects the commonest type of basic sills 
in Skye, w’hich, aa we shall see dater, ure found in extraordinary 
profusion in the north-western portion of the island, far from any 
acid rocks. They differ, ‘however, from those in that they are 
generally porphyidtic, enclosing conspicuous felspar crystals, which 
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probably have not always the sasie signi^cance. In some cases, as 
we shall see, the inclusion of felspar crystals is one feature of the 
special modification of the basic sills in contact with.the accom- 
panying acid rocks. Morg^jus ually the felspars must have been* 
introduced-withJj^^ magma#itself, but eve^^ in this case thQjre 
are circumstances which prove that some of the crystals wire not 
normal corjptituents formed from the magma. Jn these respects 
the phenomena recall those of the marscoite of Glamaig and other 
places, as described in Chapter XI., but there are differences of 
degree, if not of kind. The peculiarities of the marscoite resulted 
from processes effected prior to intrusion, and only in a less degree 
from reactions with an acid magma after intrusion ; in the rocks 
now under consideration thef reverse was the case. We shall 
employ the name “basalt” for these rocks notwithstanding the 
abnormal characters which they so frequently exhibit. 

We shall briefly describe the several composite intrusions of this 
group in ol’der from south to north. This order will have the 
advantage of introducing us by degree# to the more peculiar effects 
of mutual reactions between the associated rock-types. We refer 
here to special modifications affecting the constitution of both the 
rocks involved. Of mere bodily destruction of the earlier basic by 
the later acid intrusion the southerly occurrences present more 
striking instances than the northerly, owing to their larger size 
and to the greater preponderance of the acid over the basic rock in 
rftspect of vdiume. • 

The first of the composite sills to be noticed is that of Cam 
Dearg, near Suislmish Point, with its small outlier forming the 
summit of Beinn Bhuidhe. Apart from the picrite below, which 
gives rise to a prominent feature on the sea-ward slope, but is 
probably an ^.ntirely independent and later intrusion, this occur- 
rence presents some degree of complexity as regards field- relations. 
The granophyre which is the principal member not only has a 
thfnner basic sill below (besides probably one above, now removed 
by erosion), but al.|o encloses relics of others envelopocl in its 
interior. • It appears that a multiple basic sill was li^re invade^ by 
an overwhelming volume of acid magma,* which separated the 
several members and in great part corroded and destroyed them. 
Tliore are nevertheless indications that Jho lowest basalt sill holds 
a more intimate relationship with the granoj^hyre than the other 
basic members do, and is of later age, having preceded the acid 
intrusion by a brief interval only. 

The granoghyre shows, except at its base, no noteworthy 
peculiarity [3188]. The underlying basic member is a porphyritic 
basalt or fine-textured dolerite, without olivine. It has a micro- 
ophitic structure, and, without th§ porphyritic elements, wc»uld be 
identical with a common type among the ordii^ary basic sills of the 
“ great group” to be described in a later chaptey. The porphyritic 
crystals are felspars, and are of two kinds. Some are labradorite, 
and are quite clean and fresh; the others give lower extinction- 
angles, and are crowded in the interior with glass-inclusions, 
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presumably of secondary origin [7072]. The latter are doubtless 
in some •sense xenocrysts. Another feature found here, as in 
many of the basic sills of this group, is the occurrence of little 
' patches which appear to be microscopic druses. They consist of 
quartz with good ^crystal-faces »nd crystalline calcite filling in the 
interspaces. This rock, with a specific gravity 2’86, is from a 
place beyond th^ direct modifying influence of the acjd intrusion. 
At its junction with* the overlying granoph 5 a’e the basalt is 
obviously much corroded, and xenoliths of it occur plentifully in 
the acid rock. These xenoliths [7068] differ from the basalt in 
place chiefly in the presence of a certain amount of interstitial 
quartz, which must' be ascribed to an impregnation by the acid 
magma. The acid rock contiguous with the xenoliths is very 
noticeably modified : it not only loses its granophyric structure, as 
is yeiy generally the case in these circumstances, but is rendered 
decidedly less acid in comjjosition. The ferro-magnesian element 
(now chloritised) is in greater abundance, and in some places the 
basification is sucli that a quartz grain has been surrbunded by a 
given corrosion-border. 

The discontinuous relics of basic sheets involved in the body of 
the granophyre show some variety. One is a basal l of specific 
gravity 2*83 with small poiphyritic felspars, besides the mici’o- 
scopic druses alreddy noticed, it has a few small round vesicles, 
sometimes filled with a felsitic-looking substance which may repre- 
sent the granophyre magma. In other respects there is* no 
peculiarity [7073]. Another sheet is represented by^ specimems-of 
a porphyritic dolerite of sp. gr. 2*89 and a rather coarser example 
of sp. gr. 2*92, which are quite normal in their characters, though 
metamorphism has given rise to a considerable amount of green and 
brownish-green hornblende [7074, 7075]. In these rocks there has 
been, at least in general, no transfusion of the acid ntagma causing 
acidification. 

A specimen [3210] among the older collections of the Gioo- 
logical Survey, labelled as from a sill beneath the granophyr^ of 
Cam 131‘arg, is probably from a distinct intri\,sion, but we have not 
identified the locality. It is a quartz-dolorite with kiterstitial 
micropegniatite. Although such rocks occur in some other regions 
as normal products of magmatic differentiation and crystallisation, 
its presence here as a unique occurrence is probably significant. 
If it is to be regai’ded as a hybrid rock, it most likely represents 
the result of admixture prior to intrusion. 

The Beinil cC Chatm mass consists, in its present eroded state, 
merely of a thick shee^t of hornblende-granophyi’e ivith a few feet 
of basalt at the base. The former rock sends veins into the latter, 
and encloses near the junction abundant xenoliths of it; while the 
basic rpck is much corroded by .the acid, and, as at Cam Dearg, is 
in some parts of th^boundary totally destroyed. The granophyre, 
away from the junction, is the quite normal acid rock of which we 
have given a chemical analysis above. The underlying basalt is a 
dark fine-grained rock of specific gravity 2*90 to 2*91, free from 
olivine, and with micro-ophitic structure, like the corresponding 
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rock at Cam Dearg. The scatteifed porpkyritic felspars, however, 
present points of difference. They are of labradorite, the more acid 
variety being apparently rare or wanting; but these l&bradorite 
crystals are much fissured, as if by heat, and contain the round 
glass-inclusions elsewhere found #o characterise* xenocrysts (Fig. 
47, C). 

The contact-phenomena are more remarkable thfin in the former 
case, ^le xenoliths of basalt in the granopKyre being more highly 
modified. They contain quartz not only interstitial ly and in the 
usual microscopic druses, but also as rounded grains with the 
characteristic green corrosion-border (Fig. 47,^ H, K). They also 
enclose very turbid crystals of acid felspars, oligoclase with some 
orthoclase (Fig. 47, F). Since* the xenoliths have undoubtedly 
been detached in the first place from the immediately adjjfcent 
basalt sheet, in which no such abundant quartz-grains and alkali- 
felspars occur, these elements can only have been introduced into 
the xenoliths from the surrounding acid inagim^in whicli they did 
and do occur* This implies that the xe nolith s have been in an 
effectively fluid state within the fluid acid magma, without 
mingling freely with it and* losing their identity. Similar 
phenomena have been described, and a like interpretation given, 
by J^iPofessor Grenville Cole* in the case of a conjposite triple dyke 
at Glasdrummon Port, County Down ; and some of the junctions 
of marscoite with grano])liyre described above present somewhat 
analagous ))henomena. The fusion of the basalt offers no difficulty, 
aiifk indeed it *is by no means certain that t*licse xenoliths were 
completely consolidated when the acid magma ])icked them up ; 
the remarkalile feature is that the xenoliths, though often partially 
rounded, still preserve a sharp bouixdijiry^ against Jlieirj^ 

When they were sufficiently fluid to permit not only molecular 
diffusion but tlTe Jbodily entrance of foreign crystals, it might have 
been expected that tlniy would become completely merged in their 
suiTfOinding. 

The acid rock near the junction, at least where it enclosesjbasalt 
xenoliths, is veny sensibly fnodified. In most places it becomes a 
quartz-porphyry instead of a granophyre, an^l its felspar 2)hen«- 
crysts assume rather rounded outlines. The* fei’ro-magnesian 
mineral here is a pale green augite, though in the altered xenoliths 
it is hornblende [’7066, 7067]. The »coiiditions which have 
governed the formation of one or other of these minerals might 
furnish an iiKjuiry of some interest, but unfortunately both are 
often replaced by chlorite, and in that form frecpiently indis- 
tinguishable. jAi noteworthy point is the occasioijal occurrence of 
an augite crystr^ showing the basal striation suggestive of deriva- 
tion from gabbro. 

Wo may notice in passing the composite triple dyke immedintely 
south of Loch na Starsaich. Here the principal rock is not a 
granophyre but a microgranitic quartz-felsite. .The pheinocrysts 
are pale augite, quartz, and felspars, which include an oligoclase- 


* Sci. Trans, Boy. Dull, Soc..(2), vol. v., pp. 239-248; 1894. 
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Fifj. 47.— Altered phenocrysts and xenocrysts in the basalt of the composite 
sills ; X ca. 10. 


A [6735]. Labfadorite j^henocryst in upper basalt of Cnoc Carij,acli ; 
the cleavage cracks opened probably by heat due to the succeeding acid 
intrusion. 

B [6735]. Labradorite phcnocryst in the same rock ; showing peri- 
pheral fi.ssures witli a tendency to concentric arrangement. 

C [7071]. Labradorite phcnocryst in lower })asalt of Beinn a’ Chairn ; 
showing opening of cleavage cracks and glass-inclusions, probably of 
secondary origin, in interior of crystal. 

D [6735]. Orthoclase xenocryst in upper basalt of Cnoc Camach ; 
turbid owing to secondary glass-inclusions. * 

E [6732]. Oligoclaso xenocryst in ^owe* basalt of Creag Bhriste ; 
, showing ‘similar turbidity and also rounding of the anglcc by magmatic 
corrosion. ^ 

F [7069]. Oligoclase xenocryst in basalt xenolith enclosed in acid 
rock of Beinn a’ Chairn ; showing a more advanced stage of corrosion, 
aflccting the interior aff well as the border of the crystal. 

G [6735]. Oligockise xenocryst in upper basalt of (Jnoc Carnach ; 
showiufg a very advanced stage of corrosion, with formation of new 
fe]s[)ar microlites in the interior of the crystiil. 

H [7069]. /Juartz xenocryst in basalt xenolith fit Beinn a’ Chairn ; 
rounded, an*d with border of granular augite (now decayed). 

K [706(r|. Quartz xenocryst in basalt xenolith at same place ; show- 
ing more advanced corrosioi^ and a deeper border composed of larger 
granules. ^ 

L [67331 Quartz xenocryst in acidified basalt xenolith at Creag 
Bhriste ; shoving more advanced corrosion, but the augite border has 
been resorbed with increasing acidification of the matrix. 

M [67311 Xenocryst? of alkali-felspar in lower basalt of Rudh’ an 
Eireannaich ; showing the margin honeycombed by secondary inclusions. 
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andeaine ; and all have rounded outlines [3214]. As usual in the^e 
dykes, the flanking basalts are in great part destroyed* by the 
acid magma, and are represented in many places only by ienoliths 
in the feJsite. 

The composite sill forming the mSiu ridge of Onoc Cdrnach has 
the symmetrical triple arrangement, with both upper and lower 
basalts preseived in most places. Only where the granophyre 
swells out to its thickest in Onoc C5,rnach itsMf is the lower basalt 
entirely destroyed for about 500 yards. The chief member is a 
hornblende-granophyre with rather rounded phenocrysts of quartz, 
orthoclase, and oligoclase up to about inch. .Green hornblende, 
magnetite, and apatite are seen, the rest of the rock being of micro- 
pegmatite [3189]. The basic members are dark rocks with 
scattered porphyritic felspars, resembling in general characters*the 
corresponding rocks of Cam Dearg and Beinn a’ Chairn. A thin 
slice of the upper basalt [6735] beai‘s out the resemblance, except 
that the ophitic development of the augite i^ no longer seen. 
There are phenocrysts of labradorite, wey shaped and quite clear, 
though fissured (Fig. 47, A, B) ; but also occasional corroded 
xenocrysts of quartz and felspar, the former with the usual 
corrosion -border and the latter (oligoclase and orthoclase) crowded 
in theh’ marginal parts with secondary inclusion^ and sometimes 
deeply corroded (Fig. 47, D, G). Since the basalt, in this 
specimen, has been in no wise modified by the granophyre which 
it overlies, these xenociysts must certainly have been brought up 
ill the basalt magma itself. It is clear that in the basic rocks of 
this group we have in different cases acid xenocrysts, acquired 
perhaps from the same ultimate source, but at two different 
stages. Sometimes, as in the present case, they hav« beer- 
enclosed by the basic magma before its intrusion : sometimes, as in 
some xeiioliths* aJready described, they have entered the basic 
I’ock (fused at the time) after the intrusion of both it and the 
acid ^’ock, which in this case directly furnished the xenocrysts. 
In the latter case there is evidently no reasoii why xenocrysts 
derived in these two different ways should not coexist; and we have 
already fouifd ground for this supposition in tjio paraflel instance 
of the marscoite of Sroii a’ Bhealain, etc. The identical characters 
presented by the two sets of xenocrysts and their resemblance, 
cxcc]3t for corrosion-effects, to the phenociysts of the granophyre, 
are among the facts •^vhicli go to establish a common origin and 
peculiarly intimate relationship for the basic and acid rocks 
associated in those composite intrusions. 

In tlie loiuer composite sill of Gnoc Cdrnach, wjiicli passes just 
east of Loch a' Mhullaich, the acid member, * an ordinary 
hornblende-granophyre, is of moderate tliickness throughout, and 
the basalt is never wanting either above or below. This is* the 
case also with the remaining sills northward of this, which never 
attain the great thickness of the more southerly examples. 

The composite sill upon \vhich the Heast road runs for nearly 
a mile, from Aodann Clach to Braigh •Skulamus, presents new 
points of interest. The acid member is, near its junction with 
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Uhe lewder basic one, af quartz-^orph 3 Ty enclosing in most places 
numerous altered xeiioliths. These, as at Beiiin a’ Chairn, not 
only haVe insterstitial quartz introduced into their ground-mass, 
but enclosj quartz-grains similar to those in the surrounding 
quartz-porphyry [6733]. Xfenoliths are much less frequent at 
the il 2 )per junction, and it appears that the overlying basalt has, 
at least in the •places examined, been less energetically attacked 
than the underlying. This is true not only as regarcki bodily 
destruction, ljut also as regards impregnation, as is seen on 
comparing specimens of the two. The upper basalt is a dark rock 
of specific gravity, 2‘89, and a thin slice [G734J shows no indica- 
tion of modification to be ascribed to the acid intrusion. There 
are, however, in addition to clear phenocrysts of labradorite an 
occlisional grain of ([uartz witli its corrosion-border of granular 
aiigito and crystals of oligoclase and orthoclase full of secondary 
glass-inclusions. These are evidently xenocrysts picked up prior 
to the*, intrusion of the ])asalt. Tiie lower “ l)asalt ” is very different. 
It is a dull-gny roc^k sli^jwing to the eye ratlu*r numerous grains 
of (piarlz, as wi'll as scattered felspars of dead-white colour, 
^ihe specific gravity is only 2*(?9. A thin slice shov/s that xeno- 
erysts are ])r(*sent in abnndanco, and also that the general mass of 
the rock has been considerably modified in the sense of acidifica- 
tion [0732]. The f(*.lspar xenocrysts, including both orthoclase 
and oligoclase, are as usual crowded with secondary glass-cavities 
exce])t in 1 heir central parts (Fig. 47, E), and the quartz-grains 
are rounded and have a corrosion-border of granular augite,*now 
replae(‘d ly calcite and chlorite. This last feature, so characteristic 
of foreign quartz-grains in a ])asic rock, is not seen in the altered 
xenolitlis, where acidification has proceeded farther, and the quartz 
was inoi’e nearly in chemical equilibrium with its environment. 
Tlie normal micro -structure of the basalt ground-mass is, as 
invariably observed in like circumstances, quite lost, and a note- 
worthy ])roportion of interstitial quartz is present, a])art from the 
microscopic druses of quartz and calcite which we have remarked 
in other (*xamples. It is evident thei! thaf<. at the locality studied, 
viz. Crc'ag i3hrist(*3,not only the basalt xenoliths, but In somewhat 
less degrc*e the l/asalt in place*, beneath, has been acidified by the 
later magma intruded in juxtajjosition with it. This we have 
already observed in the case of Bheinn a’ Chairn; but in the 
l)resent instance the modification of the miderlying basalt has 
gone farther, f(.ir the rock has not only been impregnated with the 
acid magma, but has also, like the xenoliths, had X(‘nocrysts of 
quartz and alljali-fel spars introduced into it ctfL the same time. 
This can scarcely ])e doubted on comparing tli^^, lower with the 
upper basalt, where such xenocrysts are much fewer ; and the 
proof would be complete if we could assume, what is probably the 
case, that the upper and low^er basalts represent not a double sill but 
a single one, wh^h, while stilhscarcety consolidated in its interior, 
was eviscerated by the acid intrusion. We have hitherto left 
this question open ; but ‘facts to be detailed below, especially the 
phenomena at Rudh’ an Eireannaich, show that in some at least of 
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our composite sills the suppositi5n here* made is the only one 
admissible. 

We may conveniently distinguish the two orders of acid xeno- 
crvsts already recognised in our basic rocks by using the term 
antecedentio v those acquired prior to the intrusion, consequent fg r 
those forced upon the rock posterior to its intrusion; and i like 
distinction may be made in respect of the partial acidification of 
the genpral mass of this rock. In the mafscoite described in a 
former chapter the peculiarities observed were mainly of the ante- 
cedent order, though at some of the junctions consequent eflects of 
the same general kind were to be verified. In t^^e upper basalt at 
Croag Bhriste, and in the other rocks described which have not 
))cen directly affected l^y the subsequent intrusions of grano- 
phyre, we have only antecedent xenoerj^sts sparsely distributed And 
no demonstrable acidification of the ground-mass. In the xenoliths 
described at Cam Dearg we had consequent acidification of the 
ground-mass only, and in those at Beinn a CJiairn consequent 
xcnocrysts in a*ddition. In the lower basjilt at Creag Bhriste, and 
still more in the xenoliths, we have consequent acidification in an 
advanced degree with consequeift xenocrysts in abundance, and 
these prevent the verification of any like effects of an antecedent 
order. • As already remarked, the mutual relations^of the two rock- 
types involved become more complicated as we proceed northward, 
and we shall see that they arc most complicated of all in the 
Rudh' an Eireannaicli occurrence. Comparing the several composite 
sills *vitli one another, we may conclude tha^ the variable factor 
determining these petrographical peculiarities was the interval 
between the intrusions of the basic and acid members. On the 
other hand, the chief variable factor determining the J^odily 
destruction of the basalt by the acid magma was the relative volume 
of the latte?’, a*? 1 cowing in the case of the dykes for prolonged 
flow. 

Th» xenoliths of basic in acid rock at Creag Bhriste introduce us 
to a further complication in the curious mutual relations of^hese 
rocks [G733]. Hero tlie gi^und-mass has undergone a notably 
greater degree, of acidification than in the basalt ^ill below. Inter* 
stitial quartz is abundant, and the felspar, judged by its extinction- 
angles, seems to be andesine rather than labradorite. Concurrently 
with these changes the ophitic structure isi as usual, lost, and the 
ferro-magnesian minoi’al becomes idiomorphic. Its forms point to 
hornblende, but it is completely chloritised. The xenoliths enclose 
the usual xenocrysts derived from the acid rock, their abundance 
showing that they®are mainly of the consequent kind. It is evident 
that, by the tinje that the acidification of the grofind-mass was 
completed to the degree observed, these xenocrysts must have found 
themselves in a medium not differing greatly from an acid rcjck- 
magma. It is to be expected therefore that corrosive action upon 
the xenocrysts had ceased before this point was reached, and it is 
conceivable even that an opposite tendency had been set up. These 
suppositions are borne out by the facts. » T h^ numer ous quartz- 
gra ins have j^fien eaten^into hi ghly irregular shapes . .buLtheyiiave 
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no corro sion-bord er of gran uldi' augite, (Pig. 47, L). Either this 
has never been formed or, what is much more probable, it has been 
absorbed at a later stage of the progressive acidification. The 
xenociysts of alkali-felspars have rounded outlines and are crowded 
throughout most of their ‘extent with the usual secondary 
inclusions, but each .has a nanw border of similar felsptw substance 
which is quite clear. This border is sharply defined against the 
{irrbid mass of the crystal, but rather ragged in places ag^jinst the 
surrounding matrix; and we interpret it as a new growth, added at 
a late_stage, when the xenolith had become sufficiently rich in 
silica and alTtalies^to secrete alkali-felspars. 

Another feature of these xenoliths of greatly modified basalt is 
that they enclose smaller basalt xenoliths which have undergone no 
sudi modification. These xenoliths within xenoliths do not exceed 
a fraction of an inch in length, and have the shape of fragments, 
though somewhat rounded at the angles. They arc of rather fine 
texture, and havp been partly metamorphosed, either by the basalt 
which caught them up or subsequently by the acid intrusion, the 
chief new mineral product being brown mica. These little chips 
cannot be derived from the coufitry rock, which is Jurassic shales. 
They probably represent the marginal ixaii of the. basalt-sill-itself, 
as rather rapidly consolidated in contact with the shales,*' subse- 
quently broken' up, and enclosed in the still fluid basalt magma. 
Whatever their origin, they were clearly solid when caught up by 
the basalt of the sill, and have not been fused either then or since. 
The fact that they have not, like the basalt enclosing them? been 
permeated by the acid magma, enforces this conclusion. If the 
enclosing basalt, now itself in the form of xenoliths, had been fused 
by th^- heat of the acid magma, the little chips would have been 
fused and permeated in common with it. This i s_. one anigng othej: 
con^.(lei:ations whick-ga lo ^sliqw tha^t, where the/oasalt of the sills 
^and of the xenoliths) has been thus permeated and acidified, it is 
merely because, in those places, it had not yet completely consolid- 
ated^when the acid magma invaded it. 

This last conclusion accords with other features which indicate 
that, where these peculiar phenomena are found in triple composite 
sills, the acid member has not l)een thrust in between the two 
members of a double basic sill, but has found its way along the 
middle of a single basic sill, the central zone of which was still in 
a partially fluid or potentially fluid condition. Quite apart frejm 
the petrggvaphical evidence this alternative is inherently the more 
probable. Double basic sills are indeed frequent in some parts of 
Skye, but not, in this district ; and the hypoth.3sis that a number 
of double sills have been intrudedTn this belt of country at various 
horizons, the two members being in each case of nearly equal 
thickness, and not more than two being intruded in any instance, 
is an unnatural «ne. 

That the sypi^metrical triple arrangement is due to the eviscera- 
tion of a basic sill by a slightly later intrusion of acid magma 
along the same channel admits of no reasonable doubt in the case 
the composite sill next to be discussed, that of Budh' an 
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EireauTiaich, forming the weste rn ho m of Bro adford Bay. This w 
not only the most easily accessible of the group, but also in some 
respects the most remarkable. The intimate association of the two 
component rock-types is here exhibited in its most extreme phase, 
the effect being that of a gradual tt*ansition from*one type to the 
other affecting almost the whole thickness. In other word^, the 
interval betwe^in the two intrusions was in this case* the briefest of 
all, and^the basic sill must have been still practically fluid through- 
out almost the whole of its thickness when the acid magma was 
intrudedinto it. There is another respect in which this composite 
sill differs from the others. The acid member is^not in this case a 
granophyro or quartz-porphry, but a felsite of a less common type, 
poorer in silica but richer in alkalies. 

As approached from Broadford Iho sill is first seen in a small 
cliff, some 20 feet high, a little before the headland is reached, and 
the upper surface of the sill itself forms the top of the cliff for a 
short distance (Fig. 48). It is more conveniently studied a little 
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Fio. 48. — Section of composite sill in the Lins at Rudh’ an Eireannaich, 
Bro<adford Bay. 

A, a fault ; |ts fissure occupied by a double basalt dyke. 

B, a small fault. 

C, escarpment running out to sea eastward, and forming the actual 
liQfidland. 

k) and E, thin sills, ft and 1 ft respectively, referred to below. 

• ** 

farther iiortl^ beyond a small fault, where it forms a small escarp- 
ment running out eastward into the sea (C in the, section). Here 
again the upper surface is exposed as a dip -slope, but its inclina- 
tion soon carries it out of sight. The total^thickness of the sill is 
14.] feet. Of this we may reckon perhaps 2 feet to the upper 
basalt and about 2] feet to the lower, leaving nearly 10] feet for 
the middle member. These measurements, however, 'have no 
accurate meaning^ for divisional lines of anj’’ true significance can 
scarcely be said to exist between the several members. In the 
field an observef will readily set down the rock forming the 
summit and that forming the base as basalts and the middle part 
as a felsitic rock, but the dark colour of the one pajses so insensibly 
into the light grey of the pther that no precise separation is 
possible. Microscopic evidence only serves to confirm this conclu- 
sion, and specific gravity determinations j^in default of chemical 
analyses) give a general indication of the gradual nature of the 
transition (see Fig. 49). To speak more accurately, there are a 
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few incjjes of rock at the top and a similar thickness near the 
bottom which may be taken as representing the original basalt as 
intruded, these being presumably the portions which had become 
effectively solid before the more acid magma was forced in. In the 
middle part of tJie felsite thei’e is a thickness of about 3 feet in 
which no appreciable variation of composition is to be detected, 
though we cannot safely assume that even this represents 
accurately the felsite 'magma. All the rest is to be regiV’dcd as 
hybrid rock of variable com])osition, due to the admixture in 
different proportions of the basaltic and felsitic magmas, both 



Fia. 49.— Enlarged section of composite sill of Rudh’ an Eireannaich, taken 
at the low escarpment on the slioro, the eastward continuation of (J in 
the preceding figure. • 

The numbers indicate the specific gravities of^specimens from diflFeront 
parts of the section? 

effectively fluid, at the same time. The specific tgravitics given in 
Fig. 4-9 sho\\r that the varieties are regularly arranged, the rock 
becoming denser by degrees, both upward and downward, from the 
felsite to the basalt. The vAriation is more gradual towards the 
felsite, which was presumably the more fluid of the two magmas, 
and becomes mgre rapid towards the basalt. The exposed upper 
surface of basalt forming the roof of the sill is fine-textured, and 
has a rough, wrinkled, und broken aspect. The lower surface is 
not so well exhibited, and is less regular, but in places it shows a 
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narrow selvage of quite .compact ‘texture.* The middle portion* of 
the sill has a well marked rudely columnar jointing, and the joints 
often pass upward and downward into the basalt, indicating that ^ 
the whole thickness has cooled in common. 

The basalt, taken where it is not perceptibly affected by the later 
intrusion of felsite, is a dark fine-grained rock of specific gravity 
2*79 to 2*^2 in several specimens. It encloses little felspars, 
usua^y not more than | inch in length J and, as usual in these 
rocks, we can distinguish among them dull white crystals of 
squarish shape and fresh glassy-looking crystals of more slender 
tabular habit. The former are xenocrysts of alkali-felspaf, 
belonging of course to the “antecedent” category, while the 
latter are the labraclorite phdiocrysts indigenous in the rock. 
Thin slices show that the basalt differs in no essential respeclffrom 
those of the other composite sills, the abundant augite having in 
this case the “ granulitic ” habit. Only in the xenocrysts do we 
find a difference. These are all of alkali-felsgar, with the usual 
corrosion-effects (Fig. 47, M), quartz-grains being wholly wanting. 
This is to be correlated with the absence of quartz-phenocrysts in 
the felsite ; and we have here ^a strong confirmation of what we 
have already inferred, that the antecedent as well as the consequent 
xenocrysts in the basalts of these composite sills have been derived 
in each case from the immediately asgogiated i^ciS rock. 

The felsite is, in the purest specimens, a dull, compact-looking 
rock of pale grey to bluish white colour, with a specific gravity 
2*59 or 2*60. *There are dull white felspar crystals up to J inch or 
more in diameter, and a little pyrites is sometimes seen. The 
rock is not so fresh as the basalt, and thin slices are obscured by 
secondary calcite [6727, etc.]. The felspar phenocrysl^ are so 
much altered that their true nature is not easily made out. Some 
of them show fine twin-striation, with the nearly straight extinction 
of oligoclase. Others show no definite twinning except on the 
Carlsbad law, but there is often a patchy appearance suggestive of 
a ci^yptoperthitic intergrowth. Associated in clusters with the 
felspar are yellowish* psoudomorphs which probably represent 
augite, and a little of this mineral is seen in some ol‘ the slides. 
There are also occasional small cubes of pyrites and prisms of 
apatite. The ground-mass is composed essentially of little felspar 
crystals giving imperfect rectangular sections *004 to *007 inch in 
length. They may be either simple or twinned, but all give nearly 
straight extinction. There is usually a certain amoui^t of inter- 
stitial quartz, but this is wanting or almost wanting in the freshest 
specimens, and perhaps wholly of secondary o];igin. The rock, 
then, consists essentially of ’alkali-felspars, or ftlspars rich in 
alkalies, with little or no quartz. It probably falls into the cerato- 
phyre division, though on this point chemical evidence is to be 
desired, and it approaches in many respects tie boatonite type. 
We shall have to notice certain rocks of somewhat,similar characters 
among the minor acid intrusions of simple habit, where again they 
are of exceptional occurrence. • 

The hybrid pocks produced by admixture of the basalt and felsite 
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exhibit, fis we have sai(i, a widfe range of variation, with fairly 
regular gradation. Specimens taken at about a foot from the top 
of the whole sill are dark grey rocks with specific gravity 2*74 to 
2*72. To the eye they are very like the normal basalt, though less 
dark in colour^ iThe xenocrysts are rather larger, ranging up to 
^ inch in diameter. They are also more numerous, preponderating 
very decidedly ^ over the labradorite phenocrysts, £^d we must 
suppose them to be in part of “ consequent derivation. In thin 
slices the ground-mass has at first glance a sufficient resemolance 
to that of the normal basalt, except that the augite, now mostly 
^decayed, has evidently been less abundant. On further examination 
we find that the little felspars, which are the principal element, are 
not, as before, labradorite. They give much lower extinction- 
angles, and may be set clown as in the inain oligoclase-andesine or 
one of the more basic kinds of oligoclase. We see then that this 
rock is of anomalous composition, being clearly much richer in 
silica and soda thc^n any true basalt. A specimen from a corre- 
sponding situation near the base of the sill shows closely similar 
characters, the diminution in the amount of augite (here better 
preserved) and the relatively acid nature of the felspars of the 
ground-mass being well shown. Small flakes of brown mica are 
sparingly distributed, their formation being connected doubtless 
with an accession of potash to the l)asalt. There are little 
sharply defined patches of fine texture, doubtless xenoliths of the 
first consolidated basalt at the actual base. 

Somewhat farther from the base — between 3 and 4 feet — ^y^ere 
the specific gravity has fallen to 2*70 or less, the rock has little of 
the appearance of a basalt, either in hand-specimens or under the 
micros^pe. The colour has become paler, the general mass duller 
of aspect, and the visible crystals of felspar perhaps rather more 
abundant. Among these latter the glassy-looking labradorites are 
no longer to be recognised. A thin slice [6729] shows that they 
still occur, but they are corroded and turbid like the alkali-felgpars. 
It appears that the phenocrysts pi’oper to the basalt, as well a^ those 
proper to the felsite, reacted with the hybrid magma of inter- 
niediate composition. The little felspars of the ground-mass 
probably include both oligoclase and ortboclase: they give sensibly 
straight extinction, and twinning is with difficulty detected. 
There is quartz present, but it is not possible to decide to what 
extent it is of secondary origin. The augite granules have been 
replaced by calcite, etc., but this mineral has certainly not been 
very abundant. Little granules of magnetite are fairly plentiful, 
and there are larger grains and crystals of pyrites, visible in the 
hand-specimehs. Rock comparable with this also occupies a 
corresponding position relative to the other (upper) surface of the 
sill. • o 

We see that locks which stand midway, in a general petro- 
graphical sense, .between the basalt and the felsite are reached at 
2 or 3 feet from the contacts. The transition from these to the 
felsite of the middle pant of the sill is less rapid. The magnetite 
granules and augite of the ground-mass gradually disappear. The 
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enclosed crys tals o f labradorite are quickly lost, and it agpears that 
crystals of a basic felspar in an alkaline felspathic magma are more 
energetically attacked than crystals of alkali-felspar In a basic ^ 
magma. As we pass to rocks more nearly approxiipating to the 
normal felsite, the enclosed cry^als of alkalirfelspar must be 
regarded as phenocrysts rather than xenocrysts. They show less 
rounding of.their angles, and begin to occur in clusters. They are 
still j^ery turbid, but this is due now to chemical decomposition, 
apparently the production of finely disseminated white mica. 
The coming in of the scattered augite phenocrysts, or of pseudo- 
morphs representing them, completes the transition to the felsite 
as described above. 

The steady gradation indicated by the specific gravities shown in 
Fig. 49 shows few irregularities. The most considerable exception 
to the rule is only in appearance an irregularity. The rock of 
intermediate composition and specific gravity 2*70, which occurs at 
the actual base in this section, belongs in reality to a separate thin 
sill. This becomes evident a short distance away, where a bed of 
calcareous sandstone intervenes between this thin sill ami the main 
one above. It is probable, hov'^ver, that the small lower sill is not 
in origin quite independent of the other, and the same may be pre- 
dicated of two other thin sills at horizons a little above the main 
one, shown at D and E in the section in Pig. 48. These show in 
the field no bilateral symmetry or other evident complexity of 
structure ; but closer examination reveals some anomalous characters 
which are highly suggestive. Specimens from the uppermost sill 
(E), which is only one foot thick, show a dark close-grained rock 
enclosing little felspars about -J- inch in length. Of these some are 
fresh and of tabular habit, while others are dull and o£ squarer 
shape, corresponding respectively with the phenocrysts of labra- 
dorite and xertocrysts of alkali-felspar described in the marginal 
parts of the composite sill. Moreover the rock of this thin sill is 
itself heterogeneous, though without regular arrangement so far as 
we Wave observed. Two specimens, taken only a short distance 
apart and certainly belonging to a single intrusive body, give 
specific gravities 2*83 and 2*72. * • 

A comparison of these two specimens in thin slices gives 
interesting results. Both contain xenocrysts of the kind observed 
in the larger sill, chiefly of striated oligoalase and always showing 
an advanced stage pf corrosion {see Plate XXI., Fig. 4). Apart 
from these, the former specimen [9370] coftsists of li1rf;le crystals 
of labradorite, *03 to *06 inch long, granules of augite, and 
abundant browr^ glass. A higher magnificatioi^ shows that this 
glass is crowded with very lender felspar fibreS, and encloses 
numerous little rods of magnetite. This rock then may fairly be 
regarded as the partially vitreous *i*epresentative of that which 
forms the marginal zones of the neighbouring composite sill. The 
other specimen [9371] is aomewhat richer in brown glass of the 
same characters as before ; but this is not sufiicient to account for 
its much lower density, and examination shows that it is of 
decidedly less basic composition than the former rock. Augite 
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gmnules are no longer present, *and the little felspars give low 
extinction-angles, most of them apparently being near oligoclase in 
composition. It seems then that this is the glassy representative, 
' not of the unmixed basalt, but of one of the hybrid varieties met 
with in the composite sill. 

The*large ly vitreous nature of these roc ks must be attributed to 
the small dimmisions of tlie intruded body and the consequent rapid 
cooling of the magma*. This, on reflection, is a point o^ con- 
siderable interest ; for we are forced to the conclusion that in this 
case the admixture of which we have such clear evidence was 
already effected when the magma was intruded into its present 
situation, and forthwith began to cool : in other words, that the 
partial intermingling of the basaltib and felsitic magmas took place 
either in the channel of uprise or in some deeper-seated reservoir. 
T he absen c e; of a ny symmetrical a rrang ement of the different 
varie ties of rock in the sill points to the same conclusion. The 
conception of a loc^l magma-basin or reservoir, in which the basalt- 
and felsite- magmas have ^coexisted in a fluid state,' has already 
been foreshadowed by the unfailing occurrence of “ antecedent ” 
xenocrysts in the composite sills of this group. A like hypothesis 
seems to be necessitated by the peculiar characters of the marscoite 
as described in a former chapter ; and we shall be brought to. con- 
template it again, 'on a larger scale, in discussing the xenocrysts in 
the basic dykes of this region. We do not picture all the composite 
sills of the group under discussion as derived from a single 
reservoir. Their distVibution rather suggests that they belong fo a 
number of distinct centres, at each of which the parent magmas 
underwent a like series of processes ; and the unique nature of the 
felsite otRudh’ an Eireannaich decidedly supports this view. 

If in these symmetrical composite sills the basic and acid 
magmas have risen through the same fissures and spread along the 
same bedding-planes, the one closely following the other, it is 
diflScult to resist tlie conviction that they not onlj^ came from a 
comm op reservoir, but were intimately related in origin. They 
may have been, in Brogger’s phrase, oompjemo ntary products of 

I differentiatioh, and ^ a ceitain rough propo rtion between the two 
rocks in the several occurrences is consistent with this hypothesis. 
The propo rtion isi mt a strict_Q iie, for in the largest composite sills 
the acid rock greafly ouWcighs the basic ; but it is nevertheless 
very noticeable that the thicker basic sheets arp always associated 
with the tlycker acid cPnes and the thinner with the thinner. The 
proportion would doubtless become more evident, and might 
perhaps be precisely realised, if we could restore those portions of 
the basic sills ^thich have been destroyed by the acid magma and 
absorbed into it. ** 

The several composite sills* of this group, taken in order from* 
Suishnish to Broadford, illustrate, as we have pointed out, suc- 
cessive advances in the intimacy of relationship and the degree of 
intermingling of the associated rock-types. In this view, the small 
subsidiary sills at Budh’ an Eireannaich present almost the extreme 
type. The actual final term of the series, which may perhaps be 
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represented in small silts and dy^es not Specially examined, wcfUld 
be a complete admixture resulting in a homogeneous rock of 
medium acidity. It is to be expected that a rock resulting from^ 
such complete admixture, even if all xenocrysts .were entirely 
absorbed, would still present petrographical •peculiarities dis- 
tinguishing it from, e.gf., a normal andesite. 

On thiH lafft point it is proper to make some remarks of a general 
kindji which will apply not only to the composite sills and dykes, 
but to the mixed rocks already described in Chapter XI. and to 
other instances to be noticed later. We consider that all these 
lnjbrid rocks are essentially abnoimal in composition^ and do not find 
any place in a classificatqry system of normal igneous rocks. The 
processes, whatever be their nature, by which basic, intermediate, 
and acid rocks of ordinary types are evolved or differentiated* from 
a common stock-magma are processes of a complex and subtle 1 
kind, and are not reversible by so cr ude a means as the mixture of j 
two different rock- types, A rock of mean siiica-percentage pro-' 
duced by the mixture of an acid with a basic rode will not have the 
chemical or mineralogical composition of any normal intermediate 
rock-type. For this reason it* would be misleading to apply to 
such a mixed rock the name of any recognised normal type or 
family, such as tonalite, quartz-diorite, dacite, andesite, and the* 
like ; and we have accordingly spoken of such rocks as partially 
acidified gabbros, dolerites, and basalts or pai^tially basified granites, 
granophyres, and felsites. For one rock^ which appeared in 
numerous occurrences with the same peculiar characters, we have 
used a special name (marscoite) ; but this was done solely for con- 
venience of description, and in general the variability of the rocks 
is such that no definite types can be profitably recognised* 

That an abnormal chemical composition is to be expected in a 
hybrid rock follows from general considerations, and a brief state- 
ment of the argument will be sufficient in this place.* The 
general laws which control the variation in composition of igneous 
roclcs, though in the present state of knowledge empicical, are 
sufficiently well known. ‘ The variations in particular natural 
series of rt)cks have been studied, and are conveniently expressed 
in graphic form by a diagram in which absefssm represent the 
silica-percentages of the several members of the series and ordin- 
ates the corresponding percentages of ^ the other oxides. For 
igneous rocks in general the variations in composition have of 
course a wider range, but certain broad principles stilhhold. The 
/puagnesia, for instance, falls off as the silica increases ; but it does 
|not fall off at ajteady rate: it diminishes first rather rapidly and 
jafterward slowjy. Its variation may thus be illustrated diagram- 
Jmatically by a curve which is concave upward (Fig. 50). Lime 
behaves differently, and its curve* of variation will be cibnvex 
upward (Fig. 51). It is easy to deduce that admixture of a basic 
and an acid rock will in general be richer in magnesia and poorer 

* For a fuller discussion of this part of the question, see Haiker, Igneous 
Rook-Series and Mixed Igneous Rocks, Joum, of Oeoly vol. viii., pp. 
389-399 : 1900. 
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in lime tlvin a normal igneous rock of like silica-percentage. If 
such differences, viz. a relative excess in some constituents and 
, deficiency * in others, p ass certain li mits, they must affect the 
mineralogical, constitutionof t^e r^ulting rock : thus an undue 
richness in magiresia and poverty in lime may determine the 
formation of a hornblende instead of an augite. Such considera- 
tions seem to thrt)w some light on some of the peculiafities of the 
rocks described above. ^ 

I The api)lication of the above argument must, however, be limited 
Iby what is in some measure a cou ntervailing conside ration. We 
have so far regarded admixture as a simple process, and tacitly 
assumed that a hybrid rock derivgd from the two normal types 
A and B can be represented, in respect of chemical composition, 
by subh a formula as m A -f 7lB, where m and 7i are the propor- 



tion of magnesia, PpP^ Hero 
PM PiM^ represent the 
percentages of magnesia in a 
basic and an acid rock ; pbn, 
that in a hybrid rock formed 
by the admixture of the two ; 
and pin, that in a normal 
rock iaviiig the same silica- 
percentage as the hybrid. 
The latter has thus an excess 
of magnesia. ^ * 


P 



Fio. 51. — Ideal curve of variation 
of lime. The diagram is lettered 
to correspond with the preceding, 
lime being understood instead of 
magnesia. It lb seen that the 
hybrid rock has a deficiency of 
lime as compared with the 
natural rock of the same jiilica- 
percentage. 


tions in which the two parent rocks are mingled. In fact, however, 
this is not the case, the process of admixture being complicated by 
*di ffnaion . We have seen in Chapter XI. that the composition of 
the granophyre modified by gabbro debris on Marsco does not 
correspond with a simple formula of the kind suggested ; and both 
in that chapter i and the present ^one we have' seen abundant 
evidence that diflfusion has proceeded more or less freely, even in 
some cases where the sharp boundary between the two rocks 
involved has not been obliterated. If, as is generally supposed, 
the origin of diverse rock-types among normal igneous rocks is in 
great part dependent upon diffusion, tfhis consideration may go to 
modify in some degree the argument advanced above concerning 
the necessarily abnormal fcomposition of hybrid rocks ; but it is at 
most a mitigating factor. 
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Of the triple composite sills not yet particularly descrijped, only 
one calls for any special notice. We may remark that the intimacy 
of association between the different members, which feached a 
climax in the basalt-felsite sill of Rudh' an Eireani\aich, is dis- 
played in a high, though less Extreme, degree in the other 
northerly examples, which have the more usual basalt-grandphyre 
combination At Camas na Geadaig in Scalpay the central acid 
memter is sharply delimited against the upper basalt, but seems, 
to the eye at least, to shade insensibly into the lower one. At 
AlU an ^Sithean, near Sligachan, the boundaries are in most 
places fairly distinct, though of highly irregular form, but this has 
not prevented a remarkable degree of intermingling between the 
two rocks. This occurrence deserves some brief notice. It differs 
from most of the others in its decidedly laccolitic developmeniT, the 
granophyre forming a lenticular mass in the interior of a basalt 
sill (see section, Fig. 44). This is susceptible of simple explana- 
tion. The basalt sill, prior to the intrusion of the granophyre, was 
swollen in tliis place to an unusual thickness, and its interior 
portion was here partly fluid when in other places the sill was 
consolidated throughout. Here the acid magma consequently 
found easy access, and entered into reactions with the imperfectly 
consdlidated basalt. There was here, however, some peculiarity in . 
the conditions attending the consolidation of the basalt, which 
enabled the process to begin in the central zone as well as at the 
margins, and an inconstant sheet of the rock, usually not more 
thaw 3 feet thick, was thus enclosed in the heart of the granophyre, 
which found its way both above and below. It is certain that 
some part of this middle basalt was actually solid when the acid 
magma came in ; for, although most of the deeply corroded sheet 
is in a greatly modified stat(% a part is quite normal. It is a dark 
grey crystalliire basalt of specific gravity 2*85, enclosing only 
scattered xenocrysts, which clearly are of the “antecedent” kind 
nevefr absent from this type of rock. As might be anticipated, its 
texture is not so fine as in other basalts of this group. ^ 

Such portions of the tipper and lower basalts as can be considered 
normal rocRs do not differ, except by their finer texture, from the 
specimen just noticed. The normal granophyre is a beautiful 
spherulitic rock, but in most places deeply weathered. It does not 
contain quartz phenocrysts of any visible size, and this explains the 
general absence (to 4he eye at least) of quartz-grains among the 
xenocrysts, whether antecedent or consequent, in the bi^alts. On 
the line of our section there is not much basic rock of normal 
character seen iiP the valley of Allt an ’t-Sitheau itself, the rock 
which does dutj^ as basalt being mostly acidified in 'greater or less 
degree. An average example of the lower “basalt ” at this place 
has a specific gravity only 2*63. It is of rather light grey colour, 
and contains fairly abundant dull white felspars,*^- to i inch, some 
of which are probably “ consequent ” xenocrysts. It encloses little 
patches, either angular or rounded, of finer texture and evidently of 
more normal basic composition, and in these the felspars are 
smaller and less numerous. They are presumably pieces of the 
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finQt-consolidated margiifal zone of the basalt, subsequently broken 
up, and xenoliths of this kind are very common in this sill. The 
“ granophyre ” near all its contacts with the basalt ” encloses very 
numerous partially digested xenoliths of that rock, which have the 
appearance o5j] being much acidffied. In the same places the acid 
rock itself is considerably modified in the opposite sense, and, as 
usual in such cases, has lost its spherulitic structure, r 

As we have remarked, the boundary between “ basaW’ and 
“ granophyre,” though highly irregular, is in general not obliterated. 
There has, however, been free difiusion across the boundary in both 
directions, and it is not difiicult to select specimens from the 
“basalt ” side of the line which are evidently more acid than some 
specimens from the “ granophyi^e ” side. In the absence of 
chemical tests, this is sufficiently proved by specific gravity deter- 
minations. Thus a specimen of quite pale grey colour representing 
the middle “ basalt ” in a greatly modified condition gives only 
2*577, while a neighbouring “granophyre” (riontaining, however, 
some small xenoliths) gives 2*656. 

In conclusion we may notice briefly the large composite dyke, 
probably connected with this sill, which is exposed not far to the 
north. It has a maximum width of nearly 150 feet, and, excepting 
a narrow border on each side, is of granophyre. It coiltains 
felspars with roinffled angles and little round grains of quartz. All 
these are the nuclei of spherulites, and other spherulites make up 
the rest of the rock. It is conspicuously drusy ; but, as usual, the 
sum total of the vacant spaces which go to produce this appearance 
is in reality quite small. Specific gravity determinations taken on 
a specimen, first in bulk and then in powder, difier by less than 
*01, anc\,tlie druses certainly make up less than one part in 200 of 
the total volume. A fresher rock, with no lining of secondary 
products in the druses, would give a rather higher proportion. 

The much shrunken width of the bordering basalts is in agree- 
ment with what is elsewhere observed in the dykes of this group, 
as compared with the sills. Equally to be anticipated is the 
greatly modified character of such bayalt *as remains, no part of 
which has Escaped, being impregnated by the acid iliagma. A 
specimen selected* to represent the least altered rock has a specific 
gravity only 2*59, and contains conspicuous xenocrysts of felspar. 
This rock is definitely dv^ided from the granophyre, but in other 
places it is not possible to draw any sharp line.- Both the “ basalt ” 
and the edge of the ‘ granophyre adjoining it enclose abundant 
xenoliths of a dark fine-textured rock, up to 2 or 3 inches in length 
in some places. „These never contain xenocrysts, or indeed any 
visible crystals, and they often show but little rpunding of their 
angles. They are probably derived from the basalt lavas which the 
dyke intersects. o 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Basic Sills : The Great Group. 

Among the intrusive rocks occurring outside the mountain district, 
by far the most important are those which form the very numerous 
sills of generally basic compositign (dolerite, basalt, etc.) intercalated 
among the basaltic lavas and subjacent strata. ^ 

The intrusive nature of the sheets of “ trap ” intercalated among 
the Secondary strata in the northern part of Skye was clearly 
recognised by Macculloch. So long ago as 1819 he illustrated by 
admirable diagrams,* which have often been reproduced, how these 
sheets, while preserving for long distances a close parallelism with 
the bedding and a very uniform thickness, sometimes break 
abruptly across to a new horizon, or divide into two or three 
thinner sheets separated by sedimentary beds ; how in places the 
sheets thicken out, and irregularly cut out and truncate the strata,® 
portions of which, bent and broken, have become entangled in the 
igneous rock; and how veins or small offshoots are sometimes 
given off fron\ the sheets, traversing the overlying as well as the 
underlying strata. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding these 
decisive proofs of intrusion, the sheets of basic rock continued to 
be generally regarded as true lava-flows and therefore of the same 
Oolitic age as the strata with which they are associated. Even 
after the truckage of the great series of basalts above had been 
determined by botanical evidence, eminent geologists held that in 
this district of Trotternish occur volcanic rocks of two distinct 
age’Ji, Jurassic and Tertiary. 

The intrusive nature and Tertiary age of the basic silte in the 
Jurassic are now generally conceded, and indeed, admit of no 
dispute. \Vhat geologists have not yet fully j’ecognised is that 
such sills occur in enormous profusion, and attain individually and 
collectively a great thickness, among the overlying bedded lavas ; 
that throughout the basaltic plateaux, which make up two-thirds 
of the area of Skye, these intrusive sills determine almost all the 
salient features, and indeed are the cause of the plateau form itself 
(see Fig. 79, below). The proofs of the intrusive habit of a basic 
sill are, in the* nature of the case, less obvioi?s .when it occurs 
among basaltsithan when it is intercalated in a group of shales and 
sandstones, but upon examination the evidence is equally con- 
vincing. Notwithstanding the sutprisingly regular disposition oi 
the sills along defined horizons in the series, occasional transgres- 
sions are to be verified ; anS, what is an even more striking proof 
of intrusion, the sills are observed here and there to intersect some 

* Descnption of the Western Islands of Scotland^ vol. iii., PI. XVII. 
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of the earlier basic dyke‘s. Petrographically the resemblance of 
the sills in the basalt group to those among the Jurassic strata is 
as evident *hs their difference from the undoubted lava-flows among 
^which they occur ; while a studv of their micro-structure shows 
that they hava aliuost invariably something of that ophitic char- 
acter which is much less common in the lavas. The existence of 
numerous iiitruswe sills in the basaltic group having once been 
recognised, it is found that they have, as a group, definite 
characteristics, which enable us to identify and map them with 
perfect confidence even^when, as is usually the case, the field- 
observations afford .no ocular demonstration of their intrusive 
nature. 

It is not to be understood that airthe sill-formed basic intrusions 
in Skye belong to a single group referable to one epoch. We shall 
indeed make some remarks in the next chapter on certain smaller 
groups of sills, in addition to those, closely associated with acid 
rocks, which we hav/3 already described ; and it is also worthy of 
mention in passing that some of the basic dykes occasionally 
assume for some distance the habit of sills. We are at present 
concerned, however, with the vast* majority of basic sills in the 
island, which do in fact constitute one natural group of intrusions, 
4ind will be spoken of for the sake of clearness as the “ great gfoup 
of basic sills ” or of ‘dolerite sills. It is these rocks that play so 
important a part in the constitution of the basaltic plateaux, 
besides occurring in force, as noted above, in the underlying 
Jurassic strata as exposed along some portions of tlie coast. « 

The epoch of intrusion of these sills is quite determinate. They 
are later than any volcanic or plutonic rocks in the island, but 
earlier tlyin the great majority of the minor intrusions. Their 
injection constitutes therefore the earliest episode of the last of the 
three phases of igneous activity which we have .pointed out as 
recognisable in our area. The intrusion of so many distinct sills, 
often individually of great volume, was a process which doubtjess 
occupied, a prolonged lapse of time. If we could assign to this 
group any of the basic sills which, near Suislinish and elsewhere, 
are dosely associated cwith acid intrusions, it would appedr that the 
earliest of the great group of sills were, at certain points, over- 
lapped in time by the latest of the intrusions belonging to the 
granite and granophyre* group of the Red Hills. We have 
described, however, remarkable circumstances characterising the 
basic members of the composite sills, which lead us to infer for 
them a common origin with the acid rocks wdth which they are 
associated. We therefore separate them from the r6cks now under 
consideration, and refer them to a somewhat earlifr date. Con- 
sidering the composite intrusions as a peculiar group belonging to 
the interval between the plutoeiic phase and that of the minor 
intrusions, we must*regard the latter phase as beginning with the 
intrusion of the great group of sills. * 

As regards the distribution in space of the sills, it is in the first 
place very noticeable that hi Skye they are developed in greatest 
force, both individually and as a group, in the northern part of the 
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island. Over all the plhteau country, lying to the north^and west 
of the central mountains, the sills form every prominent feature ; 
but, approaching nearer to the gabbro and granite of the^nountain 
tract itself, we find that they thin out and finally disappear (Fig. * 
52). This is certainly not due to tlie dying out ©f the group as a 
whole, for beyond the mountain tract the sills reappear ^n the 
Strathaird peninsula and elsewhere. They never •attain, however, 
to th8 south and east of the mountains the massive dimensions 
which they display in the northern and western parts of the island, 
but become rarer as well as smaller, and do not extend into the 
south-eastern part of Skye. It is not easy to, assign exactly the 
limits in this direction of the area affected by the sills ; partly 
because the lava-group, in which the sills are elsewhere principally 
developed, has here been removed by erosion; partly because ^)ther 
groups of sills come irr, which cannot always be readily separated in 
the field from the great group. A comparison of the Jurassic 
series of Strath with that of Trotternish, as regards the occurrence 
of intercalated basic sills, is, however, sufficiently conclusive, and 
the greatly diminished thickness as well as the increasing rarity of 
the occurrences leaves no doubt* as to the dying out of the group. 

It is clear from the distribution thus indicated that the sills have 
no cfose connection with the plutonic focus of central Skye. So# 
far as our information goes, they are probably related to some quite 
distinct focus, either in the north of the island or beyond its limits. 
We might place it conjecturally in the neighbourhood of the Shiant 
Isles, 12 to 1^ miles north of Skye, where Professor Judd* and 
Sir A. Geikiet have described what appears to be a single sill 
500 feet thick. 

The failure of the sills in the neighbourhood of the moiintains is 
beyond doubt due to the obstacle presented to their spread by the 
ring of metamorphosed basalt lavas. The sill-magma, which easily 
found a way along the divisional planes of the lava-flows outside the 
metg,morphosed belt, was arrested when it encountered the tougher 
and more stubborn rocks, devoid of apparent bedding, whifih fringe 
the plutonic intrusioits ; and sills are accordingly absent in this 
belt, as wdll as in the gabbro and granite themselifes. This,* of 
course, would be suflScient to prove the posteriority of the sills to 
the plutonic intrusions, even were no other evidence available. 
The total absence of the sill rocks amo^ig the patches of basalt 
entangled in the gabbro and granite is equally significant. The 
belt of metamorphosed basalts free from sills has usu^-lly a width 
of nearly a mile from the main boundary of the gabbro or granite 
(see Fig. 52). • ^ • 

With referei^ce to the thickness of the individual sills, we have 
observed none in Skye comparable in magnitude with that 
mentioned above in the Shiant Isles, supposing the 500 feet there 
seen to belong really to a single sill. Many •of the sills in the 
northern and north-western* parts of Skye, however, attain a thick- 
ness of 100 feet, and there are some which exceed 200 feet. Still 

* Quart Joum. Geol. Soc.j vol. xxxiv., pp. fe76, 677 : 1878. 

t Ibid., vol. lii., pp. 373, 376 : 1896. 
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Fig. 52. — Sketch-map illustrating the distribution of the basic rills, and also 
of the multi])le basic dykes, in relation to the large plutonic intrusions. 
Scale, j inch to a mile. 

(a) The heavy dotted line indicates the area (embracing the plutonic 
intrusions with a narrow surrounding belt) which is free from sills 
belonging to the great group. The lighter dotted line marks the limit 
(in this^part the easlern limit) of multiple sills. This depends partly 
upon the general attenuation of the group in this direction, but partly 
also upon the progress of erosion, since the multiplt^ sills are developed 
chiefly in tliQ upper portion of the lai^a group. 

(h) Tlio heavy broken line indicates the distributioCi of the principal 
multiple basic dykes. They are found within an elongated oval tract, 
about eleven miles long, centring in the great gabbro laccolite and 
having its long axis in the general direction of the dykes themselves. 
This oval tract, however, is divided into two detached areas by the 
plutonic masses. It is not improbable that better e^^sures might 
enable us to join these two areas on the west side of the duillins, but on 
the east side the granite has offered an impenetrable resistance (see 
Chap. XVII.). 
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greater thicknesses of wll-rocks are foifiid where two or more 
large sills come together without any intervening “ country ” rock. 
This is, among the basaltic plateaux, a very frequent occurrence, 
and in this way arise what we shall style for convenience double^ ^ 
triple, and multiple sills. The thickest multiple sill verified in the 
area mapped is that with fine columnar jointing which ‘forms 
Preshal More, near Talisker : here the total thickness shown is , 
about^SOO feet. • 

The accompanying section (Fig. 53) will illustrate the important 
part which the sills play in the structure of the basaltic moorlands. 

It is taken in a north-easterly direction from the high-road a little 
west of Inver Meadale farm-house, near Struan, and traverses 
Monadh Meadale, one of the hills^tothe north-east of Loch Harport. 
Here a total thickness of about 2000 feet is distributed approxi- 
mately as follows : — 


Feet. 


Foot. 

325 

Four-fold sill 

> 


Lavas 

65 

200 

Four-fold sill 



(Lavas^o S.E.) 

— 

35 

Sill 



Lavas 

50 

115 

Double sill 



Ijfivas 

65 • 

140 

Double sill 



Lavas 

65 

165 

Double sill 



Lavas 

60* 

55 

Sill 



Lavas 

100 

40 

Sill 



Lavas 

120 

30 

Sill 



Lavas 

105 

50 

Sill 



Lavas 

175 

50 

Sill 


1,205 Tt. 

• 

795 ft, Lavas. 


It is seen that the sills become more numerous as we ascend in 
the succession, and collectively make up -three-fifths of the whole 
thickness. Of the upper half of the section the sills make 
about five-sixths, of the low^er half about three-eighths. It 
is also seen in the section that the tendency of the sills to run 
together as doubte, or multiple sills becomes moie pronounced as 
we pass upward, and this to6 seems to be very* generally true 
throughout the^basalt tract. A section taken farther northward, 
e.g, at the Quiraing, would probably Jbring out even more strikingly 
the importance of the intnisive sills intercalated ^imong the basaltic 
lavas, but our detailed survey has not extended into that part of 
the island. 

The persistence and regularity of the sills are very remarkable. 
Whether in the basaltic lavas or in the Jurassic strata, they may 
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o(ten be traced for long ^listances, maintaining accurately a defined 
horizon/ Among the basalts ft is not uncommon to find two sills 
which haive been separated coming together ; but this is susceptible 
of two alternative explanations : one of the sills may have broken 
obliquely acfoss the basalt lavafs intervening, or a lava-flow dividing 
the two sills may have died out. Since the several flows of lava 
are as a rule not distinguishable, except in so faj as they are 
separated by sills, no simple criterion is available ; but the# latter 
alternative is probably the usual explanation, and the indications 
go to show that the individual sills have in general a much greater 
lateral extension than the individual lava-flows. 

We shall have lo point out in another chapter that the basic 
dykes of our area do not traverse «lifierent kinds of rock wdth equal 
facility, but exhibit very marked preferences. In the nature of the 
case a sill does not usually, like a dyke, encounter different country 
rocks in its progress ; but when such a case occurs w^e find the 
same reluctance to enter certain kinds of rock. Thus the sills have 
not without dilRculty penetrated a mass of volcanic agglomerate 
lying in their path, and may sometimes be seen to die out rapidly 
in such a mass. A good illustration of this is seen at the south- 
western corner of Camas Bto, near Portree (see Fig. 6, p. 23). We 
have already seen that the sills are completely stopped, not ordy by 
the peridotites, gf.bbros, and granites, but also by the basaltic lavas 
metamorphosed in the vicinity of those rocks. 

As regards the manner of intnision of the sills, it cannot be 
doubted that they u’^ore fed through dyke-fissures. The difficulty of 
identifying with certainty any of the dykes representing these 
feeders is one to which it is not necessary to attach much 
importance. Apart from an ocular demonstration of the continuity 
of a sill^with its dyke-feeder, which could only be expected as a 
rare accident, there seems to be no means of dis'oriminating the 
feeders of the sills from the feeders of the basalt lava-flows. It 
may be therefore that some of the basic dykes, earlier than the 
majoritj of those in the area, belong to the great group of sillk It 
is probable, how^ever, that the fissures tkrough wdiich rose the 
material to form these sills are for the most part situated in that 
portion of Skye lying to the north of the ground as yet surveyed 
in detail. That basic sills may spread laterally to great distances 
from their source is evident from their extent as actually seen in 
Skye, and is still more clear in areas where th^ confusing element 
of a great number of sills is not present. The Great Whin Sill of 
Teesdale, for example, can be traced over an extent of 80 or 90 
miles; and, if its origin be at Cauldron Snout,# the magma must 
have forced its way laterally for a distance of at least 70 miles. 

We shall have to notice later that the more missive sills have 
pres^pted an obstacle to the passage of dykes subsequently injected. 
This would lead ps to anticipate that the higher sills of the great 
group were in general those earlier intruded. That this was the case 
appears from several circumstances, and especially from the fact 
thdt multiple sills become more frequent towards the upper petrt of 
the grbup. A dyke-fissure propagated upward would often be 
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arrested at the lower sutfage of a sill, add the magma forced up 
through the fissure would then spread laterally, forming a new sill 
immediately below the earlier one. In this way the newisill would 
at most have to traverse the dyke-feeder or feeders of the earlier 
sill, a much easier matter than pefhetrating the ^ill ’itself. It is 
also probable that a given fissure has often served for more than one 
intrusion, sowthat the feeders would sometimes be multiple dykes. 

Th» basic sills of this great group, prej?enting a very general 
community of petrographical characters, show also considerable 
uniformity as regards habit and appearance in the field. In thick- 
ness there is great variation, the single sills ranging from a few 
inches to 200 feet or more. Apart from this, the chief difference 
observable among the sills in the field depends upon the degree of 
development of columnar jointing in the rocks. This character 
may be wholly wanting, or may occur with varying development 
and regularity. Where it is absent, the sills, and especially those 
of moderately large dimensions, v^rv often shojr a certain platy or 
rudely laminated structure parallel vo the upper and lower surfaces 
and most marked in the neighbourhood of those surfaces. This is 
often found also in association* with the columnar jointing. It 
imparts a certain quality of fissility to the siU, but is not related to 
anythingin the intimate structure of the rock, and must be regarded < 
as an effect of contraction. • 

Conspicuous columnar jomthig in the sills seems to have a well- 
defined geographical distribution in the island. It is very 
prevalent and* often very perfectly developefl in the north, but 
gives place, as we pass southward towards the central tracts to a 
rude division into blocks, frequently showing the quasi-horizontal 
platy structure already mentioned. When most clearly ^marked, 
the columns are as a rule at right angles, or nearly so, to the 
surfaces of the* sills, and therefore make only a small angle with 
the vertical, depending on the dip of the sills themselves. Irregul-^ 
arities are, however, found in some places (Plate IX.). The 
colunins extend from top to bottom of even the thickest sills, 
though they may be bfoke* at intervals by cross-joints. 

Some of*the finest examples of columnar joipting avb seen in the 
two hills named on the Ordnance map Preshal More and Preshal 
Beg,* near Talisker. They are two outliers of the same multiple 
sill, which is columnar throughout. Tlie most regular develop- 
ment is seen in the. lowest member, which forms the steep sides of 
each hill. As seen on the south-east side (rf Preshal Beg, this is 
from 70 or 80 to 100 feet thick, the columns often ranging 
unbroken through this distance. They are perpendicular to the ' 
surfaces of the sill, and at th5 west end, where the sill itself is 
rather sharply tilted up, the columns are inclined so as to preserve 
their approximate perpendicularity.* On the north side, hojvever, 
their inclination is less according to rule. The cross-section of 
any column is an irregular* polygon of from 4 to 7 sides, with 

^They have attracted the notice of several of the earlier writer's, tl^.^tne ^ 
appearing under various disguises : Briia-ftihawl (Pennant), Bre<^e«hill 
(Jameson), {^nd Brishmeal (Macculloch); 
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diameter usually between 1 and 2 feet ; and the same form and 
dimensions are preserved throughout the length of the column. 
Resting upon this regularly jointed sill, and forming the upper part 
of the bold hill, are two or more other sills, in which the columns 
are smaller and less peifectl^ formed, and tend to form rather 
divergent bunches. These upper sills have a thickness (left after 
erosion) of 180^0 200 feet, the thickness of the whole* multiple sill 
being not less than 275 feet. Preshal More shows a like arrange- 
ment (Fig. 54), and here, in the precipitous northern face of the 
hill, the total thickness of columnar rock shown is scarcely less 
than 500 feet. There are in places irregularities in the disposition 
of the columns, which are sometimes curved (Plate IX.). The 
arrangement shown in these hills, of a lower sheet with very 
regular columns overlain by one or more sheets with a more 
confused prismatic structure, seems to be not uncommon in other 
parts of the Inner Hebrides, PingaVs Cave in Staffa being a well- 
known example. 



Fk;. 54. — Preshal More, near Taliskcr, seen from tha -south-west. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibitions of columnar jointing in 
Skye, liowever, are to be seen on the east coast. As we pi^ceed 
northwtix’d, the first example is met witli at „Rudha Buidhe, between 
Loch Sligacjian and Portree Harbour (Plate X.). Beypnd Portree, 
the thick sills intruded in the Jurassic strata display, as exposed 
in the sea-cliffs, a highly developed and very regular columnar 
structure, which reaches its climax in the Kilt Rock* and along 
the coast of Loch Staffin. t 

Very striking are the magnetic phenomena" connected with the 
sill-rocks.i> In the moorland country these rocks, as we have 
remarked, usually form all the salient features, {n the neighbour- 
hood of any prominent ridge or knell, which stands out above the 
surrounding ground, the compass shows a very se.isible deflection 
from the normal magnetic meridian. Projecting knobs of rock are 

*See sketch by S'r A. Geikie, Quart. Journ, Oeol, Soc.y vol. lii., p. 374 : 
1896. P 

tThe name Staffin, like that of the island Staffa (from the Norse stav^ 
stadia doubtless in allusion to this feature. 

1 Barker, Magnetic DistuAances in the Isle of Skye, Proc. Comb, Phil. 
Soc.f vol. z., pp. 268-278, PI. XI,, XII. : 1900. 
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found to be places of •violent magnetid disturbance, particular 
points in the rock attracting either the north or the south pole of 
the needle, and giving evidence of strong permanent iflagnetism 
distributed in an irregular fashion, as alrecSy noticed in the gabbro 
of the mountains. Again, areas sbmetimes hundreds of yards in 
extent often show disturbances of a lower order, but still* easily 
verified with the pocket-compass. Such an area gmbraces one or 
more^centres* of violent local disturbance, and the effects become 
gradually less noticeable with increasing distance. There appear 
to be evident relations between the two orders of phenomena, and 
it is possible that much more wide-spread but feebler disturbances, 
only to be detected by a systematic magnetic survey, may also be 
connected with permanent rockrmagnetism. The localisation of 
the more strongly marked phenomena in exposed summits* and 
ridges decidedly suggests atmospheric electricity as the cause of the 
magnetisation. 

The metamorphism produced by the sills in older rocks adjacent 
to them is never comparable in degree, and extent with the effects 
set up in the neighbourhood of the gabbro and granite masses. 
The basaltic lavas in contact with the sills of the plateaux often 
show no perceptible change from this cause. ^Even in the Jurassic 
rockstinvaded by the thick sills of the Trotternish coast, as Sir A. 
Geikie* has noted, the alteration “ seldom goes beyond a mere 
induration of the strata for a few yards, often only for a few inches 
from the surface of junction.” In their being attended as a rule 
by little or no conspicuous thermal metamorphi^m the sills resemble 
the ordinary dykes of the district. 

Of reciprocal modification of a mineralogical kind in the sills 
themselves at their contact with sedimentary rocks we have not 
found any indication. Brycet recorded dipyre as occurring in a 
thick sill on thft shore of Loch Staffin. This sill is intruded among 
Jurassic strata, partly calcareous, and forms the base of the well- 
known Loch Staffin section. 

On« place only calls for special notice as illustrating an advanced 
degree of metamorphisna produced by the basic sills. Tffis is in 
the Isle of Sioay, where the relations of the rocks have been studied 
and specimens collected by Mr Clough. The countrj^-rock here is 
a coarse-grained grit of Torridonian age, consisting of quartz with 
a considerable amount of alkali-felspars, these latter being turbid 
and iron-stained [9984]. At certain localities the grit has been in 
great part vitrified in contact with basic sills^ which are in no case 
more than 10 feet thick. A series of specimens has been examined 
from a little bay near the extreme south point of the island [9981- 
9983]. In its most altered condition the rock* has the black 
vitreous appearance of a pitchstone, but in this as a matrix are 
enclosed little pale spots which rej^esent undestroyed gra^s of 
quartz. Mr Clough found the specific gravities^ of two specimens 
to be 2*42 and 2‘47. Thin iqjices present under the microscope a 

* Quart, Joum, Geol, Soc,, vol. lii., p. 376 : 1896 ; and Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Biitain, vol. ii., p. 310 : 1897. * 

t Quart, Joum, Geol, Soc,y yol. xxix., p, 328 : 1873. 

Q 
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very beautiful appearance. In one variety relics of quartz-grains 
are preserved in a matrix consisting principally of colourless glass. 
The grains are evidently corroded, and a large part of the quartz 
of the grit, ^ith the whole of the felspar and iron-oxide, has been 
fused to make the matrix. This latter is a clear colourless glass 
crowded with littife crystals (see PL XXI., Fig. 3). Three minerals 
are to be recognised among these crystals. First there is magnetite 
in sharp octahedra, usually not more than ‘0005 inch in diameter. 
Secondly, and of later formation than the magnetite, which it 
sometimes encloses, is cordierite, in well-shaped crystals averaging 
about ‘001 inch. These are perfectly clear and colourless. They 
have the crystal habit usual in this mode of occurrence,* giving 
rectangular and hexagonal sections, but we have not detected 
polyfeynthetic twinning. The third mineral builds slender rods 
with a fibrous structure longitudinally, and has a faint greenish- 
yellow tint. It seems to be pleochroic, and the extinction, when it 
can be verified, is nearly parallel to the length of the rods. The 
mineral is perhaps segirine. . 

In another specimen [9981] the same three minerals occur in 
the colourless glass, magnetite being specially abundant, but there 
are in addition little ;’ods of clear new-built felspar. These seem 
to be connected in a very intimate manner with the corroi^ion of 
the quartz-grains, being densely massed in embayments of these. 
This slice shows the junction with the dolerite sill. Approaching 
this, the cordierite-crystals disappear, while the pale-tinted fibrous 
rods become veiy plentiful. They are here of stouter shape, than 
before, and their pleochroism and low extinction-angle can be 
verified, but it is not certain whether they belong to an amphibole 
or a spda-pyroxene. Towards the dolerite the glassy matrix 
encloses felspars from that rock and little grains of augite 
resembling, except in their granular form, thjifof the dolerite. 
The quartz-grains are not found in this part. Immediately con- 
tiguous to the dolerite, the glassy matrix assumes a brown colour. 
It seergs that there has been a certain degree of commiAgling 
between the dolerite magma and the fused ‘‘grit. This is evident at 
the actual •juncti^ri, and even in other places the formation of 
cordierite seems to imply an accession of magnesia. The dolerite 
itself, beyond the narrow zone characterised by brown glass, is, 
however, of quite norn^al character. In another specimen sliced 
[9983] the relations are more complicated, • the actual junction 
between t^e vitrified grit and the dolerite being of highly irregular 
form. The matrix enclosing the relics of quartz-grains is here pale 
brown and turbid, and is found to depolarise, brtng apparently in 
great part feWpathic. There has evidently been considerable later 

*The forms present are the ptisni, brachypinacoid, and basal, and the 
habit is such as to^simulate very closely a hexagonal prism. The vertical 
length is not much greater than the transverse diameter. For suck’ 
microscopic cordierite crystals see especially Prohaska, Sitz. Wien Akad,^ 
7 nath,-naturw, Glasse^ vol. xcii., pp. 20-32 ; 1886; and Zirkelt Neu, Jahrb,^ 
1891, vol. i., pp. 109-112 ; aMk>, ior figures, Hussak, Sitz. Wien Akad.. math,-- 
natvnv, Classe, voL Ixxxvii., pp. 332-300 ; 1883» 
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decomposition, the yellowiah-green rods, abundant in places, being 
quite destroyed. Cordierite is not recognised here. 

It is by no means certain that the sills which produce tliese very 
striking changes in the Torridonian grits belong to \^hat we have 
styled the “ great group.” Of the oasic sills of Soay in general, 
which are rather numerous though individually of no great magni- 
tude, it appears that some at least are to be referred to a much later 
epoch? Mr Clough has observed three clear instances of the vitrifica- 
tion of grits in Soay, besides others in which the effects seem to be 
obscured by subsequent alteration. Some of these are in con- 
nection, not with basic, but with ultrabasic sills,, which belong to a 
very late stage, and will be discussed in a later chapter. The 

vitrification is only locally produced in the case of any given sill. 

* 

We pass on to the petrographical characters of the great group of 
sills. They appear in the field as dark rocks usually of moderately 
fine texture, but evidently crystalline : only exceptionally, in some 
of the thinner sills, do we find a compact appearance comparable 
with what is seen in the basalt lavas. The rocks are typically non- 
porphyritic, and in general not aitiygflaloidal, though in some cases 
amygdules occur sparingly. There is as a rule little appearance of 
deconfposition,' excepting a rusty surface due to oxidation. The 
specific gravity is high. Forty examples gave figiires varying from 
2*82 to 3*07, with a mean of 2-94. It is clear that the rocks are 
all of basic composition, and are not varied, as in the volcanic 
group, by sub-bJisic types. • 

A striking characteristic of the basic sills as compared with the 
basic lavas is their much fresher condition. This is partly con- 
nected with the general absence of any vesicular structure. ^ When 
scattered amygdules are present, they consist of calcite or other 
secondary prodTicfs, rarely chloritic. Veins of decomposition- 
products are decidedly rare. In the thick sill which forms the cliff 
at Rudha Buidhe, between Portree and the Braes, there are 
irregular veins and knots of yellowish crystalline calcite. 'JJhis has 
in part a brecciated stricture with clear radiating growths sur- 
rounding dull patches, and in the interspace^ there* is a litt)e 
chalcedony, also with radiate structure [9256]. 

The very small amygdules, which occur sparingly in some of the 
sills, are of regular spherical form. Where^scattered amygdules of 
larger size are present, they have a rather more irregular shape, 
but still, as a rule, without systematic elongaiJion in any particular 
direction. This is a point of contrast with the basaltic lavas and 
also with many of*the basic dykes of the region. The infrequency 
of a conspicuous amygdaloidal structure is a character not only of 
the great group 8f sills but also in varying degree of other groups 
of sill-formed intrusions in our area* Mr Clough notes that in 
some of the sills in the Isle of Soay amygdules are more abundant 
near the top than near the bottom, but they always decrease in size 
close to the margins, as is also the case in the dykes. 

To illustrate the chemical composition* oi the sills of the great 
group two complete analyses have been made by Dr Pollard (I., 
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II!), We have not for comparison with these any other published 
analyses gf rocks from the British Tertiary suite, which are 
definitely stated to be from sills, and can be assumed to belong 
to the ‘‘ great group.” It is h^hly probable, however, that the 
“trap” rocks from FingaFs Cave and the Giant’s Causeway, 
analysed many years ago by Streng, are to be placed here, and we 
accordingly quol^ the ^gures for these in columns A and B. 

It is to be noticed that, while these rocks have about the same 
silica-percentage as the gabbros, they differ widely in other respects. 
The sills are poorer in alumina and lime, and richer in iron and 
alkalies. Two minor constituents also show significant differences : 
the sills have an exceptionally high percentage of titanic acid, and, 
unlike the gabbros, they contain*' phosphoric acid to an amount 
such as is usual in basic igneous rocks in other regions. 

In the photographs of the arc-spectra of these two rocks kindly 
communicated by Sir J. Norman Lockyer the lines corresponding 
with Ti, Or, Va, and Sr are all very clearly shown, those for 




I. 

II. 

A. 

B. 

SiOa 


4613 ’ 

•45-24 

47-80 

62-13 

TiOj 

• • r- 

3-60 

2-26 

not det. 

not det. 

AlA 


17-07 

15-63 

14-80 

14-87 

CrA 

. .1 

trace 

trace 



VA 


0-03 




Fe.p, 


6-61 

5-56 

not det. 

not det. 

FeO 

. i 

8-20 

7*19 

13-08. 

11-40 

NiO, 

CoO . 


trace 

• • 

• 

MnO 


0-28 

0-23 

0-09 

0-32 

MgO 


4-38 

7-88 

6-84 

6-46 

CaQ 


7-15 

9-38 

12-89 

10-56 

Ka,0 


3-68 

2-01 

2-48 

2-60 

K,0 


1-19 

0-72 

0-«b' 

0-69 

HjO 

f above 105° 

\ at 105° C. 

1 1-71 

I 0-59 

2-21 

1-12 

1 1-41 

1-19 

CO... 



0-49 


• 



009 

o-ao 

• not det. 

not det. 


• • 

e 

100-61 

100-06 

100-25 

100-22 

Specific gravity, 

* 2-91 

2-85 

(2-967) 

(2-878) 


I. Olivine-dolerite [805J1, sill 500 yards N. of tarh, Broc-bheinn, about 

4 milee W.N.W. of Sligachan: anal. W. Pollard, Summary of 
Progress Geol. Sur. for 1899, p. 173. Vanadium and strontium 
were detected spectroscopically by Sir J. Norman Lockyer in this 
and the next rock. ^ 

II. Olivine-dolerite [7854], sill forming summit of Ben Lee, N.W. of 
Loch Sligachan: anal. W. Pollard, ihid.y p. 174. 

A. “Trap” [? dolerite sill], Fingal’s Cave, Staffa: anal. A. Streng, 

Pogg. Ann.f vol. xc., p. 114; 1853. (Specific gravity by von 
Dechen, on another specimen.) 

B. “ Trap ” R dolerite sill], Giant’s Causeway, Antrim ; anal. A. Streng, 

ibid. (Specific gravity by von Leonhard, on another specimen.) 
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titanium and strontium being especially prominent in 1. and that 
for chromium in !!.♦ 

The constituent minerals of the rocks are not many: felspar, 
augite, olivine, iron-ore, and apatite. The felspar is* in general a 
labradorite, but, judged by extinction -angles in thin slices, i)ften a 
rather basic variety of labradorite ; and sometimes, as in the Ben 
Lee sill of Analysis II., it is a bytownite. The crystals in rocks of 
average texture are about ^ inch long, but there is considerable 
difference in this respect in different sills. They show the usual 
tabular habit parallel to the brachypinacoid, giving rectangular 
sections, which in the finei^textured rocks are of slender form. 
Carlsbad and albite twinning are constantly found. Sections 
parallel to the twin-lamellae ofEen show a more rounded outline, 
and between crossed nicols a zonary banding. 

The augite has invariably crystallised after the felspar. It is 
light brown to nearly colourless in thin slices. In some sills, such 
as the great one in the Jurassic at Steinscholt, there is a purple 
tinge with distinct pleochroism [5336]. The mineral is usually 
quite fresh. If it shows any alteration, this is of the serpentinous, 
not the chloritic, kind, and the augite is probably of a non- 
alunjinous variety. • 

The great majority of the rocks contain olivine, which is* 
certainly much more general here than in som& other groups of 
basic I’ocks in Skye. Sometimes it shows crystal outlines with the 
usual habit, but more often it has a rounded^ shape. In most of 
the Tocks it is* quite fresh : if altered, it gives rise sometimes to 
green or yellow serpentine, sometimes to a light yellowish or 
reddish brown mineral with mica-like cleavage, which seems to be 
of the iddingsite class. • 

Magnetite, pr at least an iron-ore with octahedral form, is 
constantly present, and sometimes abundant, e,g, in the Broc- 
bheinn sill of analysis I. Only exceptionally does it form irregular 
graii^s, which may then be moulded upon the felspar crystals. The 
only remaining minerjJ is apatite, which is generally distnibuted in 
small quantity. 

The viicro-structure is almost as uniform Sts the mineral ogfcal 
constitution, the great majority of these sill-rocks being typically 
ophitic. This structure is not only much ^nore general, but also as 
a rule much better developed than in the basic lavas, and it is 
common to find the augite building plates sufficiently large to 
enclose numerous felspar crystals.t The structure is found on 

* Since the above was written. Dr Pollard has made actual estimations of 
chromium and vanadium in some of the Skye rocks {^uvwiar\j of Progress^ 
GeoL Sur, for 19QI2, pp. 60, 61). The figures are here reproduced 

Cr.,03 V,0 

8185] Olivine-Basalt lava (p. 31% . 0*04 0*04 

‘8043’ Olivine-Gabbro (p. 103, I.), . 0*03 0 03 

'8194' OUvine-Gabbro <p. 103, 11. ), . 0 02 0 02 

‘8057 Olivine-Dolerite, sill (p. 248, I.), trace 0*03 

’8062] Dolerite, inclined sheet (Ch. 2^Xt.), 0*01 0*06 

t The olivine-dolerite, probably a sill, from Portree figured in Teall’s 
British Petrography ^ pi. X., fig. 2, is a good example. 
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various scales, but is most marked in the liner-textured varieties. 
A micro-ophitic dolerite of this kind forms, e.g., the lower columnar 
sill of Preshal Beg [9249], where the interlocking augite-plates are 
about inck in diameter, aiiA each encloses many little felspars 
about. inch'. long. The ophitic structure is, however, not 
universal. The “ granulitic ” type is found in some of the rocks, 
e.g, in that frcAii Brgc-bheinn analysed above, althPbugh neigh- 
bouring sills are ophitic. We consider, with Professor Judd, that 
the “ gi’anulitic ” structure is a result of movement in the mass 
prolonged to a late stage in the consolidation : it does not import 
any difference in the nature of the rock. 

The rocks composing the sills of the great group are then for the 
most jDart olivine-dolerites. Where olivine fails, as in the Preshal 
Beg rock mentioned above and the Slat Bheinn rock to be described 
below, this character does not connect itself with any other essential 
differences, and we are not disposed to regard it as of primary 
classificatory valud. Little difference is observable among the 
several sills of the group,' excepting that the smaller ones, 
especially when they occur ,am 9 ng the Jurassic strata, are of 
somewhat finer texture, and might be denominated basalts 
rather than doleritesf ,, 

The sills are in general non-porphyritic, presenting an even- 
grained appearance without any evident crystals of conspicuous 
dimensions. There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and 
these are in some prjrts of the area not uncommon., Here felspar 
phenocrysts occur, often | inch or 1 inch in length. They are 
never closely set, and in most cases are scattered so sparingly 
through the rock that they scarcely attain to the rank of normal 
porphyritic elements, but suggest rather some special conditions 
attending the intrusion of these particular sill-rocks. Good 
examples of these sporadically porphyritic or ' quasi-jjoiphyritic 
rocks are the great columnar sills of Preshal Beg and Preshal 
More and the strong sills forming the higher jDarts of Biod Mdr 
near Loah Eynort. As an occurrence morp easily accessible may 
be mentioned the sdl which forms the lulls of Dun Merkadale and 
Crioc Simid,*near C&i‘bost. 

TypicaWy porpfij/ritic rocks are decidedly rare. We exclude here 
certain special sills of (jomposite habit, which differ entirely from 
the ordinary sills of the great group, and will be described 
separately. As an example of a sill rich in pbrphyritic elements 
v/e take one which forms a strong escarpment on the steep slope 
overlooking Loch Harport, bej'ond the mouth qf Meadale Burn. 
This shows ab\indant felspars, besid/ 3 s little grains of olivine, in a 
close-textured matrix. The felspars are of irregular shapes, and in 
a slice [9806] they are seen to be, not single crystals, but aggre- 
gates, 'which further include h6re and there a little patch of augite, 
unlike the ophitic %iigite of the matrix. This “glomeroporphyritic” 
structure — to adopt a term of Professor Judd — suggests that here 
also these enclosed elements have not the status of true porphyrit- 
ically developed crystals.* The felspars, ranging up to about 
-J- inch in length, have rather broad twin-lamellae, and enclose 
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round glass- or stone-cavities of rather large size, concentrated* in 
the interior of the crystals. The rock is rich in round grains of 
olivine. The ground is micro-ophitic, the felspars fieing very 
minute and of slender shape. • , 

It may be inquired whether any law is appare^it in the vertical 
distribution of different petrographical varieties among the sills of 
the ^reat gfoup, but on this point our observations are very incon- 
clusive. If a sequence of increasing basicity held among the 
successively intruded magmas, we should expect to find the higher 
sills somewhat less basic in composition than the lower ; and this 
would also imply that the denser magmas were intruded at lower 
levels. It is very doubtful, however, whether any such law should 
be expected in this group of rocks, which, as we have seen, is not 
one of the groups connected with the Skye focus of eruptioft ; and 
such observations as have been made do not appear to fall under 
any defined principle. We may take as an example the sills 
exposed on Biod Mdr, near Loch Eynort. Specimens of the sill- 
rocks taken on the western slope of this hill, at intervals of about 
100 feet in altitude, give the following results: in descending 
order : — 

•Fine-grained, black, with rather sparse glAssy felspars to 

^ inch, . . . . . . sp. gr. 2*96* 

Fine-grained, dark grey, felspars more sparse, • . . ,, 2 ‘92 

Dark grey, with platy fracture, 2 ’92 

Felspai's more abundant than before, but much smaller, ,, 2*85 

• Very fino-krained, with rare scattered felspafs to | inch, ,, 2*83 

With only a few small felspar phenocrysts, . . ,, 2 ’90 

Very Gne-grained, black, . . . . . . ., 2*83 

Very fine- grained, black, , . ,, 2-82 

With abundant slender felspars, up to ^ incli, and • 

scattered round amygdules, , . ,, 2 ’85 

With a tendency to spheroidal weathering, ,, 2*91 

Here no law is apparent in the arrangement of more and less 
dense rocks. The occurrence of scattered felspar crystal^ of relat- 
ively large size in the nighfer sills is, however, a feature noticed in 
numerous Realities, and is possibly of signifiounce. • • 

One feature occasionally observable in the bdsic sills remains to 
be noticed, viz. the iiichision of foreign rock-dOh'is (xenoliths), or of 
isolated crystals (xenocrysts) coming from the disintegration of 
these. These foreign elements are found only infrequently and 
sporadically. Some of them are doubtless of accidental nature, 
picked up from the rocks traversed by the sills, e,g. fragments of 
basaltic lava. Most of the de^^ived material, however, has probably 
a somewhat di^erent significance, and is not derived from rocks 
visibly traversed by the sills. The most common xenoliths are of 
gabbro, and, as has been remarked ^bove, the sills now under con- 
sideration nowhere come into contact with the gabbro actually 
exposed at the surface. A like remark applies to the granite 
xenoliths which are of rarer occurrence. These foreign elements 
are probably derived from a considerable depth, and may have the 
same source as the gabbro and granite fragments in the volcanic 
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agglomerates, from which we have already been compelled to infer 
the existepce of an older suite of plutonic rocks nowhere brought 
to light by erosion. 

The petrographical charactens of xenoliths will be considered 
more particularly in treating of the basic dykes, where they are of 
much more frequent occurrence. In this place it will be sufficient 
to notice a single, case„the only one within our knowledge in ^vhich 
the derived elements are found in such profusion as to set their 
mark on the appearance of the rock as seen on the ground. The 
locality is in the northern part of the Strathaird peninsula, and the 
sill forms the flat top of Slat Bheinn or An DA, Bheinn, a hill built 
essentially of the basaltic lavas.* In the neighbourhood of the 
little tarn marked on the map the rock shows abundant crystals of 
felsprS*, ^ to I inch long, scattered through the dark grey fine- 
grained ground. There are also many enclosed pieces of gabbro, 
and it is easy to see, even in hand-specimens, that the felspar 
crystals are not nortnal porphyritic elements of the rock, but arise 
from the breaking up of thef gabbro xenoliths. Some xenolithic 
dykes on the slopes of Slat Bheinn perhaps represent the channels 
by which the sill was supplied, but their actual connection with it 
has not been demonstf ated. Four slices were made of the sillivock 
^ with its inclusions [7466-7469]. The rock itself is a rather fine- 
textured ophitic dblerite with no special peculiarities. The felspar 
xenocrysts show little sign of change except the production of 
granular epidote, which is sometimes so plentiful o^s to impart a 
yellow colour to the crystals in hand-specimens. The derived 
augite, from the gabbro, when preserved, is more or less obscured 
by secondary magnetite dust, and in general the mineral has been 
totally destroyed, being represented only by clotted patches of 
ferruginous matter and presumably by some part the augite of 
the dolerite. The undoubted gabbro xenoliths' often show but 
little sign of any caustic action of the magma upon them giving 
rise to chemical reactions ; and this might be expected from the 
resemblaijce in composition between the enclosed and enclosing 
rocks. It is different with certain small xenoliths, usuajly an inch 
or tess in diaftieter, which seem to represent granite, and are com- 
pletely transformed. Towards the junction with one of these the 
dolerite becomes I’athei; richer in augite, and there is some 
uralitisation. Then, on the border of the xenolith, comes a zone, 
up to inch wide, of light green pleochroic chlorite with fan-like 
groupings. •This encloses little crystals of epidote and occasionally 
what looks like a bastite pseudomorph after a rlv)mbic pyroxene. 
The interior of fhe xenolith is recrys^allised as an irregular mosaic, 
or shows a tendency to a radiate arrangement exfe'jnding inward 
from the periphery. It is of clear felspar, usually, without 
twinning, and some quartz, and these enclose needles of actinolite 
and little crystals of pale epidote. 

* The rock carrying the xenoliths was at first grouped tentatively with 
the lavas {Ann. Bep. Cfeol. Sur* for 1896, p. 73, and Sir A. Geikie’s Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britainy vol. ii., p. 269 ; 1897). Closer examination, 
both geological and petrographical, proves it to be a sill. 
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It is remarkable that the sills rarely enclose recognisable fra0g- 
ments even of the lavas among which they are intruded^ Among 
the few instances observed may be mentioned one in Allt na Coille, 
above Drynoch, and another in a hnm crossed by tha Portree road 
about miles from Sligachan. It is possible, however, that in 
some other cases the true nature of enclosed pieces of basaltic lava 
is disguised* by the metamorphism which Jbhey have undergone. 
Occa*sionally we find in the sills sharply defined patches with an 
amygdaloidal structure which is wanting in the surrounding rock. 
Good examples of this are seen in the Varragill River near where 
it is crossed by the Portree-Sligachan road. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Basic Sills: Minor Groups. 

While the great majority of the basic sills of Skye are clearly 
referable to one najiural group, the intrusion of which belonged to 
a defined epoch in the sequence of eruptions, there are in numerous 
parts of the area examined sills, of sometimes less regular intrusive 
sheets, which are to be separated from those described in the pre- 
ceding chapter. They seem to be in general younger than the 
great grouji, and they certainlj^ belong to move than one distinct 
set; but our infonniation concerning their occurrence and their 
petrographical characters weuld have to be considerablj^ enlarged 
to warrant any attempt at discriminating the several groups in a 
systematic way. The following treatment is therefore confessedly 
incomplete, and the inclusion in this chapter of rocks by no ipeans 
I contemporaneous involves some departure from chronological order. 
Some o f tliese mhior groups of sills are developed m ore especia lly 
ii^the south-eastern part of the island ; and the, basic laya^ i^diich 
ai^ 'eTsewhere the principal home of the sill-formed intrusions, are 
there absent. With the question of recognising distinct minor 
groups 'oT sills is also connected in some degree that of the precise 
limit in a south-easterly direction of the great group itself. 

We fijiid then that to the east and south of the mountain district 
of Skye basic sills, or sheets of basic rock having more or less of 
the habit of sills, are not of infrequent occurrence. They are, 
however, far less abundant here than to the north and west of the 
mountains ; nor do they individually attain a thickness compq^rable 
with whQ,t is seen in the great group of sills. Moreover, they do 
not always adhere with such strictness lo a definite bedding-plane ; 
but this is dftubtlesadue mainly to the nature of the country rock 
in which they are Intruded. Mr Clough has supplied the following 
notes on the basic sills and sheets in the area surv^eyed by him : — 

‘‘ Basaltic sills which keep tolerably well to the bedding are 
common in the Secondary rocks, but not elsewhere. In the 
Torridonian rocks there are occasional sheets inclined at rather low 
angles to the horizon, but these do not generally keep along the 
bedding: most usually, indeed, they incline in an opposite direc- 
tion. Thus in Abhuinn Lusa, nearly half a mile al^pve the bridge, 
there is a sheet of olivine-dolerite which dips S.E., though the 
Appleeross Grits in which the sheet occurs are dipping N.W. 
Olivine-dolerite sheets which incline S.E. or S. occur also in a 
tributary of Abhuinn Lusa about half a mile N.N.W. of Loch an 
Ime, and in a bum about a mile slightly N. of E. of Kinloch. 

“ In one locality nearly half a mile N.N.E. of Tarskavaig Point a 
dolerite dyke sends off various thin sheets into Torridonian shales 
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and grits. They keep nearly along the bedding, but they are only 
about eight inches thick, and do not extend far. 

“ Basaltic sheets have intruded along some of the Post^Oambrian 
thrusts. A sheet between four and ten feet thick; is seen every 
here and there along the Moine thrust from near Loch an^Uamh 
almost to Meall Buidhe, — a distance of nearly four miles. * About 
300 ^ards W.S.W. of Meall Buidhe a thin s^eet, about a foot and a 
half thick, is seen in the same thrust-line. Sheets are also seen 
in other thrusts on the S. side of Sghrr na h-Iolaire, and about 
a third of a mile N.E. of Gillean. 

Most of the basaltic sheets and sills are earlier than the dykes 
with which they are seen in contact, and appear to be often 
thrown by faults. For instarfee, a little E. and S.E. of Cnoc 
Ctoach (S.S.E. of Broadford) a series of sills in the Sec^dary 
rocks are repeatedly displaced by faults which strike between 
N.N.W. and W.N.W. There are, however, various sheets which 
are not crushed or displaced by the faults which strike across them. 
For instance, a N.N.E. sheet on the ceast about a quarter of a mile 
N. of Tarskavaig Point comes up to a N. and S. fault, and runs 
along it for a short distance, but is* not crushed or thrown by it : 
the glieet is older than a close series of N.N.W. dykes, which cut 
it distinctly. Again, in the bay E.N.E. of Rudha Cham nan » 
Cearc there are thin sheets which cut a series of E. and W. 
crushes : these sheets are, however, probably of later age than 
most of the sheets, and they cut some N.W. d^kes.” 

Tiiat the sfll-habit should be maintained with less regularity 
among the coarser and more massive strata of the Torridonian than 
among Jurassic shales, and should often be wholly lost in the 
former, might be anticipated, and seems to be generally ^rue. It 
is well seen algng the northern coast of Scalpay, where a number 
of basic sheets, from 2 to 5 feet thick, occur in the coarse pebbly 
Applecross Grits. They have as a rule a noi*th -westerly dip, 
agreeing roughly with that of the stratified rocks, but the angle of 
dip is sometimes difiei;ent, and in places the sheets are segn cutting 
obliquely across the strata.* 

That typical sill-formed intrusions are of earlier date than most 
of the dykes, and in general earlier than the chi^’ epoch of Tertia^r 
t^ltnrg, is also an observation of generj^l application. Indeed it 
might be inferred on mechanical grounds that regular sills of any 
important extent would not readily be formed after the country 
rocks had been disturbed and broken. * ^ 

PetrographicE^Jly the smaller basic sills and sheets of the south- 
eastern part of Skj^e offer .much greater variety than those 
belonging to tjie great group as typically developed in the north 
and w'est. Some, especially in the Broadford and Sti’athaird 
districts, seem to have a composition similar to that of the great 
group, to which they arc probably to be attached. Their closer 
texture maj’ be attributed to the smaller size of the sills. Others, 
however, present types which are not to be matched in the north- 
western parts of the island, and mu6t be referred to distinct 
groups. Although these have not been studied exhaustively, some 
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of them deserve passing notice. A peculiar sill of a spherulitic 
basalt at Camas Daraich, Point of Sleat, will be described in 
Chapter XIX., and a group characterised by abundance of olivine 
and the presence of picotite wijl be included with the later ultra- 
basic rocks in Copter XXII. One thick sill occurring at the base 
of th4 Mesozoic rocks in the southern part of Sleat may be 
mentioned here^ It is an ophitic olivine-dolerite with abundant 
porphyritic crystals o‘f labradorite. Olivine is also abundant, and 
seems to belong to two distinct generations [7365]. The rock has 
a specific gravity 2*96. It resembles certain dykes, also rich in 
phenocrysts, which are found in the neighbourhood, and will be 
noticed in their place (Chapter XVIII.). 

It is, however, in another part*of Skye that we find the most 
interesting of the basic sills not referable to the “ great group.” 
These we shall for clearness call the Roineval type. They are composite 
double sills or laccolites, the limited extent and swollen shape of 
some examples meriting rather the latter description ; and they are 
composed, not of a basic andean acid rock, but of t wo basic roclcs o f. 
difierent lands. We shall show that, in some cases at least, the 
two rocks have been in a morb of less fluid condition at the same 
time, and have to sovie extent intermingled during or after ^their 
, intrusion ; but, the petrogi*apliical difference between the’ two rock- 
types involved being much less here than in the Cnoc Ctoach 
group of intrusions, their mutual reactions are of a less remarkable 
kind. The distribution of the double sills in question, at least in 
that part of Skye Purveyed, is very restricted. They have been 
mapped ^ in three localities, and the separate intrusions known are 
not more than eight or nine in number. Their precise age has not 
been fixed with certainty. They are younger than the sills of the 
great group, and no^ improbably belong ta ja much later epoch, 
pph^ps that of the trachy-andesite dykes to ^ be described in 
Chapter XXIII. All the intrusions occur among the basaltic 
lavas. ^ 

The first locality to be noticed is Druim na Criche, a flat ridge 
2 miles V.E. of Roineval and 5 mile« S.S.W. of Portree. The 
basalts here dip to tjie south-west, and the outcrops oPthe several 
sills in question form in general strong features divided by peaty 
flats. They are five in number, four being of composite structure, 
while the fifth (at its oulbcrop at least) consists of one rock only. 
This last, since the missing member is the stronger rock, does not 
make any iparked feattire. The apparent relations are shown in 
the accompanying section (Fig. 55). The rock which occasions 
the prominence of four of the sills is an olivine-dolerite crowded 
with large porphyritic felspars of fre*sh glassy appea^jance. In each 
case this constitutes the upper member, and usually much exceeds 
the other in volume. In the highest or most south-westerly intru- 
sion the porphyritic dolerite itself seems to be doubled, so that the 
whole sill is really triple. The other* rock which constitutes the 
lower member, or in one instance (the second from the bottom) 
apparently occurs alone, ft, when fresh, a black compact-looking 
rock without phenocrysts. In most places it is much weathered. 
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assuming a dull yellowish-brown colour and a fissile structure 
parallel to the surfaces of the sill, which gives it a platy fracture. 
As this rock will be referred to frequently, and beldhgs to a 
peculiar type, we shall find it necessary to give it a provisional 
name. It will be spoken of as “ mugearite,” a name adopted from 
that of Mugeary, the crofter village lying at a short distance 'north. 
The thick peat which covers most of this tract renders it difficult to 
ascertain the extent of the intrusions in the direction of strike. 
Towards the south-east they disappear in a short distance, but this 
may be owing to a concealed fault. Having regard to the variations 
in thickness shown in the visible outcrops, it seems probable that 
they have something of the laccolitic habit, with no great lateral 
extension. It is also to be noticed that the relative thickness of the 
two members varies, even in one double sill, and one or other of 
the two may thin away. It is not improbable that the sill which 
appears to be a simple one has in reality the same constitution as 
the others, the porphyritic dolerite dying out before reaching the 
actual outcrop. This latter rock is on, the whole very decidedly the 
predominant one, and attains in places a thickness of fully 100 feet. 



Fig. 65.— Section through Druim na Criche, about 6 miles S.S.W. of 
Portree and 6J miles N.W. of Sligachan ; showing composite double 
sills or laccolites of the Roineval type. Scale : 6 inches to a mile. The 
prolongation below the surface i.s partly conjectural. 

* • 

The secdhd locality is Roineval itself, a bold# moorland hill, 1440 
feet in altitude, situated some 2 miles N. of Brynoch and about 
5^ miles N.W. by W. of Sligachan. Even from a distance its out- 
line is seen to be decidedly more rugged' than that of the neigh- 
bouring hills, and examination shows that the summit is made by a 
thick sheet of porphyritic dolerite similar to ^hose menti^oned above. 
At least 150 feet of this rock are exposed, and the thickness mhy 
have been greater before erosion. Below and in contact with this 
rock is a sheet of mugearite* about 9 feet thick.* This can be 
traced along tlie base of the summit-escarpment round more than 
half the circumference of the hill (see Map, Fig. 56), but its thick- 
ness varies somewhat, and on the north-eastern side it is wanting. 
The whole has a dip of abcAit 9® to W.S.W. At a lower horizon 
another sill of the porphyritic dolerite, about 40 feet thick, is 
exposed on the southern slope, but does not continue round the 
hill. Just below is another sill of mugearite, which makes some 
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spread on the western slope of Roineval, as shown on the map and 
in the section (Fig. 57). The two members of this lower pair do 
not actuaHj?^ come together here, but they do so a short distance 
farther east, forming a double sill exposed as an outlier to the 
south-east of'the^maiii hill (Fi^. 56). Excepting the porphyritic 
dolerito of the Summit, the original shape of which cannot be 
ascertained, the Roineval intrusions seem to have ^lore of the 
typical sill habit than <:hose of the former locality. ' 



Fic. 56. — Goijlogical map of Roineval, showing the composite double sills. 

Scale : inches to a mile. , 

• ‘ 

When we examine the suihices of junction of the iAvo associated 
rocks in the several occurren 9 es, some interesting points are 
observed. At Druim na Criche, in the few places where the actual 
contact is exposed, it shows a perfectly sharp boundary with no 
appearance of intermingling. No positive evidence bearing on the 
relative age of the two i:ocks is there obtainable, though the 
infraposition of the mugearite in everj’ instance seems to indicate 
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that it is the younger. In the summit escarpment of Boineval 
there are abundant exposures of the junction of the two rocks, and 
these suffice to show that the relations difier in certain respects 
from those at the former locality. The mugearite, at one or two 
places on the south side, sends little tongues 3 or 4 hiches wide a 
short way into the overlying rock, and is clearly the youngei>of the 
two. Further, the junction between the two rocks does not always 
present a perfectly sharp line, and the mugearfte close to the 
junction encloses porphyritic felspars derived from the porphyritic 
dolerite above. These are found, in diminishing numbers, to 
distances of 4 or 6 inches from the line which we take to mark 
the actual division. Turning to the lower double sill, as exposed 
in the outlier to the south-east, we find that here the mugearite 
contains scattered felspars throughout its whole thickness of 6 or 
8 feet. They are identical with the felspars in the porphyritic 
dolerite, and have undoubtedlj^ been derived from the immediately 
overlying rock subsequently to the intrusion. In proof of this we 
find that farther west, where the mugearite sill has parted company 
with its associate, it contains no porphyritic felspars. The crystals 
seen in the mugearite have, thenj sunk into it while it was in a fluid 



Fkj. 57.— Section through Hoineval, showing the double sill at the summit 
apd the lower mugearite sill ; also conjectural relation of the sills to 

dyke-feeders. Scale : inches to a mile. 

• m 

state ; and* what we have seen in the sills ^f the Qnoc CA,ni^ch 
group (Chapter XIII.) suggests that at that time the matrix of the 
porphyritic dolerite may also have been partially fluid. The two 
rocks inv^olved being in the present case liot very different in com- 
position,* the tendency to interchange by diffusion would doubtless 
be much less than in the basalt-granophyre -sills. 

Boineval affords better opportunities than Druim Aa Criche of 
investigating thft field-relations of the rocks, and here we find 
certain dykes which not improbably mark the channels of supply of 
the sills. Onef large dyke is a prominent object on the east side of 
the hill, about 200 yards E. of the principal tarn (see Map, Fig. 56). 
It is porphyritic olivine dolerite closely resembling that of the sills. 
At several places too there are dykes of a close-textured, brown- 

* The comparison is between the mugearite and the groxindmass of the 
porphyritic dolerite, which would diflbr mu^ less than the bulk-analyses 
given below. 
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stained rock with strongly fissile structure parallel to the walls, 
ahd these may perhaps represent the feeders of the mugearites. 
They resemble equally in their general appearance the trachytic 
dykes of the Drynoch group, to be described later (Chapter XXIII.), 
but they are not sufficiently well preserved for detailed examination. 
The Prynoch dykes have many points in common with the 
mugearites, and we are inclined to refer these lattei;' to the same 
epoch, which is certainly a very late one. It is in any case 
important to observe that the dykes on Eoineval intersect all the 
ordinary dolerite sills. At one or two places in the Drynoch 
neighbourhood there are double dykes, one member being a highly 
fissile close-textured rock and the other a porphyritic olivine- 
dolerite or basalt, not unlike the Eoineval type but of finer texture. 
The dykes on Eoineval itself are, however, simple ones. 

The third locality where a sill comparable with those of Eoineval 
has been studied is more than six miles distant. Two miles from 
Talisker in the direction N. 15*^ W., and 600 yards N.N.E, of the 
tarn named Loch Dubh, is an abrupt isolated hill crowned by a 
ruined fort or Diin.^ ITiis' hill is made by an outlier of a strong 
sill about 100 feet thick. To the .S.W. and S. of the hill the main 
outcrop of the sill is seen running along the lower slopes of Beinn an 
Dubh-lochain, overlooKing Huisgill. Towards the N. W. it dies out 
rapidly, but in the opposite direction it can be traced for a con- 
siderable distancS. The best section is offered by the Dun hill. 
Here the upper part is composed of porphyritic dolerite, in appear- 
ance like that of Eoineval and Druim na Criche. From the summit 
to about half-way down the large felspar crystals are as abundant 
as in the former occurrences ; but lower down, without any 
dividing line, they become sparser, and increasingly so downward. 
At the ^actual base they are almost or quite wanting. The lower 
part of the sill, in which the felspars occur at the most sparingly, 
resembles in the field the mugearite of the other localities. It is 
generally in a fresher condition, but shows the characteristic fissile 
structure. 

That port of the main outcrop whicj^ is nearest to the outlier 
seems to have a like constitution, but it is not weJl exposed. 
Following fhe silP south-eastward and southward, we find the 
porphyritic felspars still richly abundant in the upper part and 
rare at the base, until we reach the corrie drained by the burn 
which conies down eastward from Beinn an Dubh-lochain. Here 
the sill is for some spa,pe lost under the peat. When it emerges 
bayond this#- place (Buile na h-Airidh), it contains only scattered 
felspars, and these become still rarer southward. ^The dark matrix 
also assumes a veiy fine-textured«, compact character, with a 
splintery fracture. We have not been able to trace the sill far 
beyond this place. ^ 

We iee that not only do these double sills recall in a general 
way some of the characteristic features of the composite triple 

* The situation is thus particularised because on the Ordnance maps, 
down to the date of writing, the hill and Dim are incorrectly placed. They 
are 400 yards N.N.E. of the position marked on the maps. 
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sills of the Heast and Broadford tract, but they also show, when 
the several occurrences are compared, a somewhat similar^range of 
variety as regards the intimacy of association of the two rock- 
types involved. On Druim na Cribhe there is a shftrp junction 
between the two rocks, and no sensible modifidati&n of either 
towards their contact. In the upper double sill of Boineval the 
sharp Jine of demarcation is softened to some exteht, and pheno- 
crysts from the upper and earlier rock have penetrated the lower 
one for a few inches. In the lower double sill at the same 
locality the phenocrysts have sunk, though only in small numbers, 
through the whole thickness of the lower and younger member. 
They have not, however, been carried far in a lateral direction. 
At the Dhn hill, although it cannot be doubted that tha^sill 
represents two successive intrusions, intermingling has obliterated 
the boundary between them, and the porphyritic felspars pass 
down, in diminishing numbers, practically to the base of the whole 
sill. Separating in imagination the two memoers which thus 
merge into one another, we may explain the scarcity of the 
phenocrysts throughout the thickijess# of the sill south of Buile na 
h-Airidh by supposing that the upper member dies out at or near 
this place. In the last exposure, some 65 or 7t) feet thick, on the 
north side of the concealed ground the large felspars are abundant 
throughout the greater part of the section. On the other side they 
have become scarce throughout the whole thickness, and what 
appears to bo t\Le same sill on the opposite »8ide of Huisgill, 
i mile to the east, contains no phenocrysts. The scattered 
crystals seen in the prolongation of the lower member Beyond 
the limits of the upper may have been carried forward with it 
from the place farther north where they were received; buf it is 
also possible that* they are “ antecedent'* xenocrysts taken in prior 
to the intrusion. 

We have tacitly assumed that the sill at the Dun hill belongs 
to the same group of intrusions as the double sills of Boineval 
and Druim na Criche, it^ upj)er and lower portions representing 
respectively Jhe two distinct members in those other^ localities^ 
We do not, however, imply petrographical identity, but merely, or 
primarily, equivalence from the genetic point of view. The rocks 
present, as we shall see, a considerable range of variety. 

We proceed to describe the petrographical characters of the two 
rock-types which constitute the double sills of the Boineval 
group. They have been judged worthy of chemical exaiJiinatioii, • 
and Dr Pollard has accordingly made the two full analyses 
quoted below. Both have a silica-percentage of about 50. Com- 
pared with the baaic sills of the great group, or with other basic 
rocks of our area, both show a decided poverty in magnesia and 
lime and a relative richness in the two alkalies. In these respects 
the mugearite represents a grq^ter departure than the porphyritic 
dolerite from the common standard. 

The two rock-types have mineralogical cjiaracters which would 
serve to link them together even apart from their intimate associa- 
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tion in the field. Olivine occurs in some quantity in both the 
specimeiis analysed ; in the first with labradorite and augite ; in 
the second, in more unusual association, with felspars rich in 
alkalies and*^only subordinate augite. Both rock-types, moreover, 
preseht varieties (not analysed) in which the place of olivine is 
taken partly or wholly by another and unknown mineral. 

This problematical^ mineral seems to be the same in tbs two 
rocks. It is first detected in the thin slices, and has the general 
appearance of a brown mica. It usually builds idiomorphic 
crystals with rectangular sections, but sometimes also irregular 
plates into which the little felspar crystals project. It also occurs 
in a few places in confused aggregates, which rather suggest that 
it may have originated in part from the alteration of olivine or 
some other mineral ; but these possible pseudomorphs are in no 
case so evident as to permit of a decisive conclusion on this point. 
The little flakes, [n which the mineral most commonly occurs, are 
about inch long. Th^re is a strong cleavage parallel to that 
pair of faces which is most developed, and occasionally some 
indication of a second weak cleavage making an oblique angle 
with the first. The absorption-colours are light brown, with 
strong pleochroism. The interference tints are not so high as in 
the mica group, and the extinction-angles, measured from the 
strong cleavage-traces, are much higher. About 22° is a common 
angle, but the measurements range up to about 32°. The 
mineral is therefone monoclinic or triclinic ; and> the fact that a 
number of flakes in which the cleavage is particularly well marked 
give straight extinction rather suggests monoclinic symmetr 5 ^ 
In all cases tested that axis of vibration nearer to the cleavage- 
traces' was found to correspond with the lower index of refraction 
and the stronger absorption. ^ • 

The characters here recorded do not agree* with those of any 
common rock-forming mineral. There are points of resemblance 
jto i ddingsite j Mit that mine ral, according tCLLftwspn, has rhombic 
jsymmjtry .* Our mineral also recq^ls in some respects some of 
we ilh^h^acterisgd alteration-products of olivine observed in Skye 
and elsewhere, such as the “ fejxite ” of Heddle.t But, as we have 
stated, the brown micaceous-looking mineral in the rocks now in 
question is only doubtfully and exceptionally, if ever, a secondary 
product, presenting in general all the appearance of a primary 
constituent.- w 

* The 'jforphyritic olivi7ie--dolerit€ is a remarkably handsome rock 
full of large crystals of labradorite, ^ inch to 1 inch in length, 
set in a dark, finely crystalline ground-mass. Specimens from the 
several occurrences are identical in general appearance, and show 
very close resemblance whe^ji studied, but there are certain differ- 
ences to be noted. The Eoineval rocks are perhaps slightly less 
basic than those of Druim na Cdche, while the corresponding 
rock from the Talisker neighbourhood is decidedly more basic. 

GeoL Univ.'^ Calif. ^ vol. i., p. 33 ; 1893. 
f Min. Ma^., vol. v., p. 29; 1882. 
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I. 

II. 

A. 

III. 

SiOj . 

60-33 

49-24 

49-26 

46-423 

TiO, . 

1-81 

1-84 

1-41 

not det. 

A1*0, . 

19-97 * 

16-84 

16-97 « 

14-010 

CrjOg . 

trace 

trace 

t 


Fe,0, . 

2-81 

6-09 

16-21 

5-027 

F«0 ». 

6-23 

7-18 

.not dat. 

9-022 

NiO, CoO . 

trace 

trace 


. . 

MnO . 

0-17 

0-29 

trace 

not det. 

MgO . 

3-24 

3-02 

ca. 3-00 

3-820 

CaO . 

8-03 

6-26 

7-17 

8-104 

BaO . 

0-06 

0-09 

• 


SrO . 

tracft 

trace 



NajO . 

4-30 

6-21 

4-91 

3-820 

KjO . 

1-19 

2-10 

2-01 

2-000 

Ti n / ‘‘'•bove 106° 

1 at 105° C. 

0-99 

0-87 

1-61 ] 
1-08] 

^ ca. 0-30 

7-222 

PA • • • 

0-17 

1-47 

0-76 

not det, 

F . . . 

not sought 

0-18 



S . . . 

not found 

• 

0-03 

# 




100-17 

100-46* ca. 100-99 

99-448 

Specific gravity, 

2-81 

2-79 

• » 

. . 


I. [9250]. Porphyritic Olivine-Dolerite, upper member of a composite 

double sill, or laccolite, Druim na Orlche., 5 miles S.S.W. of 
Portree: anal. W. Pollard. Both this and the following rock 
contain chromium, vanadium, and strontium, as determined 
spectroscopically by Sir J. Norman Lockjer. 

II. [8732]. Mugearite, lower member of the same composite intrusion, 
viz., the middle one of the five mentioned in the text : anal. W. 
Pollard. The fluorine may be somewhat overestimated. *The 
total is 100*63, less 0*07 (for oxygen-equivalent of fluorine). 

A. Esgexite, Digniis, near Gran, Norway: anal. A Damm and L, 
Schmelck, cit. Brog^r, Quart, Journ, Geol, Soc,, vol. 1., p. 1^; 1894. 
HI. “Dolerite,” sill near shmmit of approach to Quiraing: anal. 
M. F. Heddle, Min, Mag,^ vol. v , p. 8; 1882.» * • 

This last has a specific gravity 2*87 to 2*88, while the rocks from 
the former localities, which we take as the regular type, give only 
2*78 to 2*82 in the diflerent intrusions. Dr Pollard’s analysis 
(I.) shows that the type is somewhat less basic than ordinary 
dolerite sills of Jbhe region. The composition is not markedly 
peculiar, but we may note a certain tendency towards those special 
characters which be come _jmQr&- ^accentuated in tne associated 
mugearite^ in pai-ticular tl^e low m agnesia and high alkaUes. A 
rough calculationofthemineralogifial constitution gives about 77 
per cent, of labradorite, 11 of augite, and 12 of olivine, magnetite, 
and apatite. * 

The most conspicuous feature of the rock is the abundance of 
large and usually well-shaped felspar^phe&ocrysts. It is remarkable 
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that, in each occurrence, these seem to be of two distinct kinds ; 
one perfectly clear and colourless, the other, though still quite fresh, 
having a y^ow ^ge. The latter are commonly larger than the 
former. We, have not been abje to verify any other difference, or 
to discern ai>y *§!ignificance in the occurrence of the two kinds. 
Carlsbad and albite twinning are evident to the eye, and thin slices 
show pericline-Vimellation capriciously distributed in some of the 
crystals. The inclusions are scattered glass-cavities, with occasion- 
ally a scrap of augite, a crystal-grain of magnetite, or a little patch 
of the ground-mass. In places too the small elements of the 
ground-mass project slightly into the border of the phenocryst, 
showing that this has continu ed or ^^med-ita .growth to a certain 
extent at a late stagfe of the corrsofidation. This feature is most 
strbiigly marked in the Talisker sill, and it is evident in polarised 
light that the border is of slightly different composition from the 
rest of the crystal. The extinction-angles of the porphyritic 
felspars point to • a medium labradorite of composition near 
Abg An^ or Abg An^. # 

The ground -mass consists of felspar, augite, olivine or its pseudo- 
morphs, magnetite, and rathei^ abundant needles of apatite, besides 
a variable amount of the brown micaceous-looking mineral described 
above. This occurs in different specimens f*^pparently in inverse 
proportion to the. olivine, as if the two minerals played the same 
role in the rock. The small felspars, averaging about inch in 
length, are not very well shaped, having crystallised at a late stage. 
Most of the crystals show carlsbad and albite 'twinning, ^ with 
extinctipn-angles up to 32® in symmetrical sections ; and 
they are therefore labradorite, probably of a rather more acid 
variety, than the phenocrysts. The augite, of a very pale tint in 
the slices, is usually idiomorphic towards the felspar, and some- 
times towards the iron-ore. Olivine is only excepttonally found in 
a fresh state, but is plentifully represented by green or greenish 
brown serpentinous pseudomorphs. Magnetite in more or less 
perfect octahedra is sometimes quite abundant, and apafite is 
constantly present in slender rods, often enclosed in the felspars. 

•The above descicption of the typical rocks will seiVe also with 
little modification for the denser variety at the Diln hill, near 
Talisker. This shows a rather larger proportion of olivine and 
magnetite, especially t?ie former. On the other hand, the augite 
(here in little interstitial patches [9807] or in ophitic plates [9809] ) 
is not ve^ plentiful; and the little felspars, instead of being of a 
more basic variety, seem from their extinction-angles to be more 
acid. These points indicate a certain assimilation in composition 
to the associated mugearite, and* are probably to be attributed 
to some degree of admixture by diffusion between the two 
magmas. * 

The mugearite of Druim na Criche, in its freshest state, is a dark, 
finely crystalline rock, without phehocrysts, and might pass in 
hand-specimens for an ordinary basalt. Its mode of weathering is, 
however, suflScient to distinguish it in the field from all other sill- 
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rocks in our area; and the exposed outcrops, with their duii 
yellowish brown tint and highly fissile character, look much more 
like the trachyte dykes of Drynoch, to be described in a later 
chapter. The specimen analysed *has the specific gravity 2*79, 
while others gave 2*77 and 2'75. These lower figmjes fre doubtless 
connected with partial weathering, and a specimen selected for its 
fresh appearance gave 2*82. The chemical analysis (II. above) 
shows a composition quite removed from those of most other rocks 
in our area, and not reducible to any of the more widely distributed 
rock-types. The special features, as compared with average rocks 
of like silica-percentage, are the low magnesia ^nd lime and the 
high alkalies, including potash as well as soda. Chemically the 
rock falls most nearly into the ^Sgfijdte^Jarmly, though its petro- 
graphical characters do not assimilSbeit'^sely to any exrftnple 
hitherto described. We cite for comparison (in column A) the 
analysis of an essexite (the more acid variety) from the Gran district 
in Norway. This was first given by Broggep under the name 
“ olivine-gabbro-diabase,” and has since» been included by the same 
writer* among the olivine-monzonites, with which it has evident 
affinities. The rather high ainSunf of phosph oric acid in the 
mugeg-rite is also a characteristic of the Norwegian and some other 
essexites. The onl)^ important point distinguishing our rock 
from the true essexites is it« Inwp.^- propnri-inn o f Jime . ThifiL-has 
giv en rise to^ a peculi ar mineral^ical c ons titution, and seems 
therefore to justify us in regarding the' mugearite as a distinct type. 

Tho chief mmeralogical pecularities of mugSarite, which result 
from its unusual chemical composition and go to charg-cterise 
it as a special rock-type, are two. Firstly, the felspar is not labra- 
dorite but oligoclase, with subordinate orthoclase ; and, secondly, 
the ordinary bisilicate minerals are very poorly represented, augite 
being typically quite subordinate to oliyme (or its equivalent the 
brown mineral already described) and Iron-ore. Among minor 
points^ of interest may be noted the unusual richness in apatite. 
The percentage mineral ^composition of the rock analysed jnust be 
approximately as follows: — • 

Oligoclase, .... 57i 

Orthoclase, . 12^ 

Olivine, iron-ore, and augite,* 26^ 

Apatite, .... 3^ 

100 


Felspars of species rich in alkalies thus make up about 70 per 
cent, of the rock. They appear in thin slices as a crowd of^little 
elongated sections, averaging about *005 inch ^ in length, with 
paralleljDr_subparaU arrangement at any given point, the micro- 
structure being consequently ofl)he trachytic jype. Most of the 


* Eruptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietes^ ^rt II., p. 60 ; 1896. 
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Ijttle crystals show albite-twinning, often with repetition. They 
give nearly straight extinction, and must belong to oligoclase. The 
untwinned crystals are doubtless to be identified as orthoclase, for 
the amount of potash in the roqk is much too great to be contained 
in a felspar of She oligoclase type. On this understanding the com- 
position of the oligoclase may be reckoned as nearly Ab^ Aug, 
which agrees with the approximately straight extinction observed. 

Of the other constituents, the olivine forms little well-shaped 
crystals or rounded grains, usually about inch in diameter 
The mineral is commonly fresh. The augite, sensibly colourless in 
thin slices, has the ophitic habit ; but it is present in such small 
quantity that the* several minute pieces belonging to one ophitic 
plate are only perceived to have that relation by their polarisation. 
The ••magnetite is in minute octahedra, and there is often in 
addition a certain amount of limonite of secondary origin. The 
apatite is in very slender needles. The analysis of the rock proves 
that it is a fluor-apatite. contrasting with the chlor-apatite of our 
acid rocks, and making ar; exception to the general rule. The 
mugearite sometimes contains a few microscopic amygdules of 
spherical shape, occupie d ^ analuime [9252], It will be observed 
that the textural and Structural Characters of the rock remove it 
from the essexite type as represented by the known (plutonic) 
examples. , 

Regarding the rock selected for analysis as the type of mugearite, 
we may note as the only important variety at Dniim na Criche that 
in which the place of olivine is taken by the Unknown brown 
mineral [9251]. The mugearite of Roineval has the same general 
characters as the type rock, but seems to be more highly felspathic. 
A specimen from the higher of the two intrusions is entirely free 
from augite, and is judged (though doubtfully) to have a larger 
proportion of potash-felspar than the rock taken* ah type. Olivine 
is absent in this slice [8190], the browij. mineral occurring instead, 
and with forms that forbid us to regard it as pseudomorphic. This 
specimen gives a specific gravity only 2*62, and, even allowing for 
weathering, it must be very decidedly lesS dense than the type of 
IJruim na /Criche. c It may be mentioned that on the south side 
of the summitr^escarpment it contains fusiform amygdules of 
chalcedony, 2 or 3 inches long. A specimen of the lower sheet con- 
tains veiy little augite. * Here again oli^ne is wanting, but there 
are instead, and probably replacing it, almndant elongated crystals 
or pseudomorphs of a deep-brown mineral, apparently of the 
Iddingsite kind. This substance, or one very like it, is also found 
occasionally in the Druim na Criche rocks. It is clearly quite 
distinct from ’the brown mineral already described above, which 
occurs in small amount in the same slide. The colftur is deeper, the 
pleocjiroism much feebler, and the extinction sensibly straight. In 
other s^cimens unaltered olivine occurs with its usual characters. 

Turning now to the third locality, we have to notice in Huisgill, 
near Talisker, a More basic variety of mvgearite. This is suflSciently 
evident from its high specific gravity, ranging from 2*91 to 2*96 in 
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four examples selected, but we shall see nWertheless that the rocks 
bear the unmistakable stamp of consanguinity with the typical 
mugearite. For characteristic examples we must examine the. 
southerly prolongation of the sill beyond its interruption by the 
peaty flat of Buile na h-Airidh. « Here, as has bee;i shown, the 
overlying porphyritic dolerite has died out, aryd |ts modifying 
influence on the lower member which persists is scarcely noticeable, 
except by thfe occurrence of a few scattered phenoQrysts (here more 
properly xenocrysts), which become rarer southward. There is 
indeed no longer any essential difference between the upper and 
lower portions of the sill as displayed in this place [9810, 9811]. 
The rocks are fresher than in the other loc^ities, and also of 
decidedly finer texture, presenting to the eye a very compact 
appearance, sometimes lustrous etiough to suggest the presence of a 
glassy base. *• 

Thin slices show that the relatively basic nature and high density 
of the rocks are connected chiefly with the abundance of magnetite, 
which in this respect is of next importance tt> the felspar. It is 
sometimes present as innumerable minute granules, in addition to 
the usual little octahedra. Olivine is abundant in fairly well shaped 
little crystals with a pronounceef elongation parallel to the a-axis. 
There is often a relatively large glass-cavity* in the centre, and in 
the most fine-textured rocks the olivine sometimes builds mere® 
skeletons. The peculiar brown mineral formerly described is some- 
times present [9811]. Augite occurs in very small interstitial 
granules, but not usually in any abundance. The little felspars, 
whidh make the principal constituent, are cfosely packed, giving 
something of the trachytic structure. They have in general quite 
low extinction-angles, and often the sensibly straight extinction of 
an oligoclase. We have not been able to decide whether qfthoclase 
is also present. In some cases there occurs a certain amount 
of interstitial gl&ss, colourless but charged with magnetite dust. 
In a later chapter (XIX.) we shall have to notice a rock of much 
more# vitreous nature, which probably has affinities with those here 
described. These basi^; mugearites, like the typical rocks of Druim 
na Criche, pontain a few microscopic amygdules of analcime. 

A chemical analysis of this variety would b^ of interest. From 
what has been said, we may infer that it has the feme low magnesia 
and lime, with high alkalies, as the typical mugearite, but is 
poorer in silica and richer in iron. 

We have stated that farther north, where the equivalent of this 
rock underlies the porphyritic olivine-doleKte, there |fas been an 
intermingling ofithe two magmas ; but, owing to the want of suffi- 
cient exposures, it is not easy, to study the phenomena in detail. 
Specimens fropi the lower part of the Dhn hill, where the large 
porphyritic crystals occur only very sparingly, are dark, finely 
crystalline rocKS of specific gravity 2*95 to 2*96. A thin slice 
not containing any large phenoc^st shows, however, a certain 
l 5 agjQ^q)hy&c structure [9808]. There are abundant little 
crystals of labradorite about *02 to ’05 inch long, but the chief 
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element of the ground-mass in most places consists of smaller 
felspars whi(jh, from their low extinction-angles, seem to be near 
oligoclase and oligoclase-andesine. An appearance of coarser and 
finer texture in difierent places depends on the preponderance of 
one or other* of the two kinds 'of felspar, and rather suggests an 
imjgerfect nrfrtnre of two different magmas. Where the small 
labradorite crystals are only thinly distributed, there is a trachytic 
structure and ft general resemblance to the typical mugearite. 
Augite is represented only by minute interstitial granules, but 
magnetite is abundant, and there is a considerable amount of 
olivine. 

Comparing the reveral intrusions in the localities which we have 
considered, we find that, where there is noteworthy variation, the two 
associated rocks seem to vary together, although the variation has 
a much greater range in the mugearite than in the porphyritic 
olivine-dolerite. The specific gravities of the rocks, as shown 
below, bear out this remark : — 

f- 

* Upper Lower 

, ^ Member. Member. 

Eoineval, higher double sill, . 2*775 2*62 

Do., lower 'double sill, . 2*80 2*82 

Druim na Criche, highest double sill, . 2*82 — 

Do.,* second from top, 2*79 2*77 

Do., third from top, 2*81 2*79 

Dun Hill, near Talisker, . 2*88 2*9G 

If we ftre to regard the two associated rocks as, in Brogger's 
phrase, “ complementary ” products of differentiation, thisljoint 
variat^ seems to imply ^at s uch differe ntiation was a proces s, 
effected separately for ea cHdouble intrus ion Thei greater range 
oTvariation in the mugearite, as compared with the porphyritic 
olivine-dolerite, connects itself with the fact that the former is 
usually much inferior in bulk to the latter. At Druim na Criche, 
where the disparity is not very marked, ^he mugearite is least 
variable; while on Roineval, where the mugearite fornj,s only thin 
sheets benea'th the Inassive porphyritic dolerite, the greatest range 
of variation is found. 

The specific gravities *given above suggest another point, which 
may be of significance, but would require further testing. The 
denser rnckfi seem to ha ve been intruded at the lower levels . The 
I^pineval sHls are muSihigEer up in the basalTgroup than those of 
Druim na Criche, and the occurrence near Talisker is probably, 
though not depionstrably, lower. 

In leaving these remarkable double sills we remark that, 
although composite intrusions of this kind have been discovered 
only ift the three localities mentioned above, it is not impossible 
that separate intnfsions of one or othjpr of the two rocks may be 
found, whether as dykes or sills, in other parts of Skye. Certain 
dykes, apparently by no mpans common, will be mentioned in their 
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proper place, which have the general composition of mugearites, 
and approximate in some measure to the type described above. 
The porphyritic olivine-dolerite, being a less strongly characterised 
type, is naturally less easy to identify elsewhere.* 

One sill-rock worthy of notice in this place is tMt analysed by 
Heddle from the Quiraing. We have not had the <)pportunity of 
examining giny specimen of this, but a rough calculation shows 
that the dominant felspar must be a basic ^ligodlase, while ortho- 
clase must also be present. The chemical composition alone, as 
quoted in Column III. above, seems suflScient to remove this rock 
from the “ great group ” of sills, and to assimilate it in some 
respects to the rocks of the Roineval group df intrusions. The 
occurrence of a glassy selvage i^ a point of interest, and one which 
we have in no case met with among the sills of the great gr^jap. 

Certain porphijritic basalt sills in the Isle of Soay deserve special 
mention. This island is built of Torridonian g^it, a rock which, as 
we have remarked, does not in most glaces contain intrusions with 
regular sill habit. Here, however, there are numerous intrusions 
in the form of sheets approximatkig more or less closely to the 
regularity of typical sills, and it appears further that some rocks 
whifih elsewhere take the form of dykes occiir with the stratiform, 
habit in the Torridonian of Soay. This is ^certainly true of 
the younger pei’idotite group to be described later (Chapter XXI.), 
and it seems to be so also of some of the minor basic intrusions. 
Without asse»ting that the great group of wlls is quite unrepre- 
sented in Soay, we are thus led to refer some at least of the sheet- 
like intrusions there observed to some later epoch. * This is 
especially the case with the conspicuously porphyritic rocks now 
to be noticed. It is worthy of remark that, in addition td the sills 
or sheets, dyl^s, of similar petrographical type are found in the 
district. 

The rocks show large glassy-looking felspars closely set in a 
dark* finely crystalline ground. They resemble in general appear- 
ance the olivine-dolerfte the composite sills on Rokieval and 
elsewhere f but they are of less basic competition and devoid of 
olivine. An interesting point is the varying si/*e ancf frequency of 
the porphyritic felspars in different parts of a sill. In the interior 
they attain very large dimensions ; Mr Clough records masses of 
felspar as much as 8 inches long and 4 in width. “ These 
felspar crystals, however, never occur neaj’ the chilled margins. 
They are largest and most abundant in the centre df a sill, and 
gradually diminfsh in size and abundance as the chilled margins 

* Conspicuously porphyritic sills with the same general characters have 
since been foun'Q in Canna, where on the higher ground they become the 
prevalent type. Two or three occur alfK) in Eigg. Mugearite has also been 
recognised in these two islands ; while in the western part of Rum !t occurs 
as a number of sheets with a total thickness of about 600 feet. These 
observations make it very doubtful whether the rocks now described are to 
be sharply separated from the “great group” of sills, and referred to a 
different epoch. • 
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are approached. They are usually quite small at about 9 or 10 
iifches from the margins, and not visible at 5 or 6 inches. I have 
noticed this phenomenon so often, that I am driven to conclude 

£ hat the crystals i n thes e cases have been de v e k)ped . in the sill, and 
not-impor (C.T.O.) That the phenocrysts 
in intrusive rfiSs, as distinguished from lavas, have in many cases 
not been brought up in the magma, as supposed by Rosenbusch, 
but formed in sifni after the intrusion, is a thesis which has been 
maintained by several petrologists,* and Mr Clough’s observations 
seem to be conclusive on this point as regards the sills in question. 
It is to be observed that, not only the size of the phenocrysts, but 
their relative abundance decreases from the centre to the margin of 
the sill, so that the interior is morp felspathic, and doubtless some- 
what J^ess basic in composition, than the marginal portions. This 
comes out clearly from some of Mr Clough’s determinations of 


specific gravity : — 

(i.) Sill ^ mile S.E. of Doire Chaol : 

Interior (felspars up to 1 inch and more), . 2' 72 

Margin (non-porphyritic), . 2-75 

(ii.) Sheet at Leac nan Paoileann : 

Interior (felspars up to 1 inch and more), . ,2*76 

Margin (non-porphyritic), 2 ’79 


The porphyritic felspars are labradorite with albite and carlsbad 
twinning. The ground-mass, in the only specimen sliced, is an 
ordinary basalt or Kne-textured dolerite without ' olivine. ^This 
example^, from the interior of a sill on the east coast of Soay, has a 
specific gravity 2-78. 

*Zirkel, Lehrhuch der Petrographie, 2nd ed., vol. i., p. 737; 1893: 
Whitman Cross, lith Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Siir.y p. 231 f 1896 : Pirsson, 
^Imcr. Journ. Sci. (4), vol. vii., pp. 271-280; 1899. See also Crosby, Anier. 
Geol.j vol. XXV., p. 299 ; 1900. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Minor Acid Intrusions. 

Under the head of the minor acid intrusions we include for the 
purpose of petrographical description in common various dykes, 
sills, and sheets, of small or qu^^e moderate dimensions ; of which 
some are offshoots, or presumed offshoots, of the granite j)f the 
Red Hills, while others belong to the second principal epoch of 
acid intrusions in Skye, when no large bodies of rock were 
formed. The former are in part visibly apophyses of abyssal 
rock-masses, while the latter are of typical hypabyssal habit ; and 
the fact that the two are often indistinguishable in specimens has 
an evident bearing upon the question, what factors go to determ- 
ine the micro-structure of igneous rocks. It is clear that no 
important difference of pressure can be p*ostulated for the con-^ 
solidation of the granite of Strath na Creitheach on the one hand 
and the spherulitic dykes of Druim an Eidhne, which are its 
apophyses, on the other hand."'" Differences there would doubtless 
be jn temperature and rate of cooling, ar^d also more flowing 
movement within the narrow fissures than in the main body of 
magma. To discuss this general question, however, \\wld be 
outside our present province. 

Similarity of petrographical characters is a sufficient -feason for 
describing th% t,wo groups of minor acid intrusions together ; but 
there is a further reason in the practical difficulty in some cases 
of separating the later from the earlier group. The only 
important group of rocks which can be assigned with certainty 
to the interval betweSn th^ two chief epochs of acid intrusions is 
the great«group of basic sills ; and it follows J^hat where these are 
not present there is no absolute criterion for .discriminating* the 
minor acid intrusions of the later epoch from those of the earlier 
which are not visibly offshoots from tht? granite. The failure of 
the basic sills, wdth this consequent ambiguity, affects us 
principally in the mountain district. Beyqnd the mountains and 
a narrow sub-montane belt there is no difficulty, 3s a rule,# in 
applying the siftiple criterion, and it is found that the minor acid 
intrusions there belong in general to the second group, which has 
a much wider distribution than the first. It is to be observed, 
however, that the break between the earlier and later groups is 
not an absolute one. A few acid rocks were intruded during 
the interval between the two principal epochs, and these entered 

* It may be remembered also that the marginal part of the large body 
has in places the same character as the dykes. 
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into relations with basic intrusions to form the peculiar composite 
sills and dykes already described at length. The acid intrusions 
of the seccJnd group also sometimes form part of composite dykes, 
but without the peculiar relations referred fb between the basic 
and acid memWr^, so that they are to be included with the rest 
in this place. ^ K few acid dykes again, mostly pitchstones and 
devitrified pitchstones, are to be referred to a time probably long 
posterior to the second 'principal epoch here recognised, and tlfese 
will be described in a later chapter. 

We have already considered the field-relations of those minor 
intrusions, chiefly dykes, which are in visible continuity with the 
granite and grano^hyre masses of the Ked Hills. It is highly 
probable that we ought to include with these, as belonging to 
same epoch, many of the acid dykes within and just outside the 
Red Hills district which have no such direct connection with 
the plutonic masses, unless it be a subterranean connection. 
This may be true pf some dykes which intersect the plutonic 
rocks themselves, for, as we Jiave seen, the granite consists of a 
number of distinct intrusions. There are, for instance, spherulitic 
dykes cutting the granite in a' fevr localities which are identical 
in characters with the,Druim an Eidhne apophyses, 
f Probably some of the acid dykes in the same district, and 
certainly most of those outside it, are to be referred to the second 
chief epoch of acid intrusions which we have specified ; and to these 
dykes we may add the sheets and irregular sills which are of 
less frequent occurrence. The area of distribution of these rocks 
is a fairly large one, but quite sharply defined; extending in 
every direction round the Red Hills, but to varying distances, of 
one to eight miles from them. This extension is greatest towards 
N.W. an\l S.E., a circumstance observable in other groups of 
minor intrusions in Skye, and doubtless related in some way to the 
dominant direction of the dykes in the region, with which it 
agrees very closely. As is shown in the sketch-map (Fig. 58), 
the area in question embraces all the acid igneous rocks of 
Tertiary a'ge in Skye. The earlier groups oi acid rocks (and also 
the pitchstones, etc., which came later) were limited to smaller 
areas lying within this large irregular oval. The intrusions per- 
taining to this group represent then the maximum extension of 
igneous activity in Skye as regards acid rocks. Next to the 
granites, they constitute by far the most important group of acid 
rocks in our region ; and when we speak of the group of minor 
acifl intrusidfis or the epoch of the minor acid intrusions, without 
qualification, it is this group or this epoch that will be intended. 

The larger ofi the minor acid intrusions are usually of irregular 
shape, and have partly transgressive relations towards the stratified 
or other rocks among which they have been intruded. They 
partake more or les^ of the nature of sheets, but rarely, if ever, 
behave as perfect sills for any great distance. In this they 
contrast strongly with the minor basic intrusions. A good 
example is the mass of granophyre, intruded mainly in the Lias, 
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to the east of the Broadford Biver. This has in great part the 
form of a sheet, but it passes obliquely from- one horizon in t£e 
Lias to another, and in places is more sharply transgressive. 
Where it enters the Cambrian Limestones, it at once assumes a 



(a.) The line (of small circles connected by dashes) in the gabbro area 
indicates the western limit of granite and ^anophyre veins, in so far at 
least as they are locjlly abundant and noticeable, in the gabbro of the 
Cuillins. It may probably be taken as showing, with roughTapproxima- 
tion, the concealed extension of the granitj beneath the gabbro 
laccolite. ^ / * 

(6.) The roughly semicircular belt, enclosed by a line of dots and 
dashes, marks the distribution of the peculyir composite (basic and acid) 
intrusions of the symmetrical kind, which we have distinguished as the 
Cnoc Carnach type. 

(c.) The heavy broken lino indicates the area of distribution of the 
minor acid intrusions in general. It is an irregular oval, ajJjout 24 m\}es 
long, contringiin the granite of the Red Hills, and having its long axis 
in a direction nearly agreeing with that of the dykes. 

(d.) The short heavy line rft A marks the position of the peculiar 
felsite of tlM Alaisdair Stone-shoot. 

• 

frankly transgressive attitude, with vertical junctions, add runs 
out in the form of narrow tongues or curving flj^kes, recalling the 
behaviour of the granite of Beinn an Dubhaich in the same 
country rock. This occurrence is probably to be referred to the 
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epoch of the minor intrusions rather than to that of the granite, 
but there is no decisive evidence on this point. 

Furthef north we have a group of granophyre intrusions in the 
Lias of the broad hill named Beinn Bhuidhe, N.W. of Broadford 
Bay. These, Where best exhibited along the coast, have clearly 
the form of suls,' although they show some irregularity of habit. 
They are referable to the principal epoch of minor acid intrusions, 
and in one place, near son7e ruined huts; they enter into rather 
peculiar relations with certain basic sills of earlier intrusion. 

Mullach na C^rn, the highest hill on the isle of Scalpay, is 
nearly encircled by the outcrop of a rather large sheet of grano- 
phyre. This show*s a higher degree of regularity than might be 
expected, considering that the country rock is coarse-textured 
Torridonian sandstone. It is probable, however, that this sheet 
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Figs. 69 and 60.— Sections across cii’cus north of Rudha Chinn Mhoir, .hi the 


N.W. of Scalpay. , 

T, Torridonian sandstone ; C, Triassid conglomerate ; granophyre 
• sill ; G', granophyrj dyke ; S, basalt sill ; B, B, basalt dykes. 

belongs to the epoch of the granite, and has been connected with 
the large body of that rock which crosses over into Scalpay, and 
approaches within | mile of the sheet. A like supposition cannot 
be applied to a smaller sheet or sill of granophyre in the north- 
wtstern part of the same island. It is exposed over a nearly 
circular area, 120 to 150 yards in diameter, forming the floor of 
a curious circus on the northern slope of the hill Eudha Chinn 
Mhdir. It is surrounded by a wall of Triassic ^conglomerate, 
and was evidently intruded along the junction of that fomation 
with tfie underlying Torridonian, as shown in Figs. 59 and 60. 
The sill cannot extend far beyond tho limits of the circus, and 
on the coast only 100 yards to the N.E. a basalt sill is seen 
occupying a like position c at the horizon of the unconformity. 
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The granophyre sill seems to have been fed by a dyke (G' in F^. 
60), but the exposures are not sufficient to put this beyond 
question. 

Several intrusions of granophyre, mostly of the nature of short 
stout dykes but with rather irregular habit, occur on the N.W. 
side of Loch Sligachan, besides a sheet exposed by tne road-side on 
the^ opposite side of the loch. These are intruded in the basaltic 
lavas. The composite sill and dyke of ^It an t-Sithean in the 
same neighbourhood have already been described, as well as the 
similar composite intrusions in the Lias near and to the south of 
Broadford. The felsite intrusions on the slope of Sghrr Thuilm 
have also been noticed (Chapter V.) as possibly connected with 
the rhyolitic lavas. A remarlcable intrusion in the gabbto at 
the head of Goire Labain and in the ‘‘ Alaisdair Stone-shoot” will 
be more particularly noticed in the petrographical part of this 
chapter. 

The ordinary dykes referable to the principal period of minor acid 
intrusions need not be enumerated individually. Though always 
greatly inferior in number to the basic dykes, they occur with some 
frequency in the country to the ^orCh of the Cuillins, the most west- 
erly being three on Braigh Coille na Droigliniche, overlooking Loch 
Harport, and two in the Vikisgill valley. In numerous instances* 
the acid dykes are in contact with, and then ysually flanked by, 
basic dykes. Examples of this may be seen in Allt Airidh Meall 
Beathaig, a tributary of the Varragill River ; in Allt Daraich, near 
Sligachan ; ahd especially a group occurring in the belt of ground 
running from Coire na Creiche to near Drynoch. Several acid or 
sub-acid dykes occur in the Strathaird peninsula, andf some of 
these also are members of composite dykes. Dykes, and 
occasionally sheets, of felsite and granophyre are iFound at 
numerous places on and near the borders of the granitic tract. 

Concerning the tract of stratified rocks farther south-east, Mr 
Cl<mgh writes as follows : — “ No granophyre or felsite intrusions 
of Tertiary age have j^een seen N.E. of a line connecting Skulamus 
and Loch na Dal, nor S.W. of Sgiath-bheinn an Uird:' They are 
most nuiiierous near Ben Suardal, Skulamus, and^Heast. Near 
these localities their mode of occurrence is varied. The larger 
intrusions may perhaps be regarded as lapcolites, but none continue 
far on one strati graphical horizon. The acid intrusions certainly 
keep to the bedding less usually than the basic sills. Only four pr 
five intrusions belonging to this class have been seep on the S.E. 
side of Loch ^lishort. These are all in the form of "dykes wBich 
strike N.W. or N.N.W., about parallel to the basaltic dykes near 
them. The broadest of the granophyre dykes oil this side of the 
loch is seen 6n the shore about a mile E N.E. of Rudha Dubh Ard, 
where it forms part of a composite dyke. It is ten or twelve yards 
wide, and has been traced about three quarters of a mile S.S.E. 
Another thinner dyke, af^ain part of a composite dyke, occurs on 
the Rudha Dubh Ard itself. Oh the E. side of Monadh Morsaig 
there is a granophyre dyke varying in‘ width between four and ten 
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fe^t. On the W. side of Mullach an Achaidh Mhdir, near Drum- 
feam, there is a dyke about one foot thick. The dyke that occurs 
farthest S.'S, is in Allt Duisdale, about three quarters of a mile 
W.N.W. of the bridge.” 

It is in acA^rflance with the general behaviour of basic and acid 
magmas in our region, to which we have repeatedly alluded, that 
the acid dykes and sheets show less perfect regularity in their field- 
relations than the corresponding bodies of basic composition, the 
dykes show a certain degree of order in their direction, the 
prevalent bearing being about N.W. or N.N.W., as in the basic 
dykes of the region, but with more frequent departures from 
the general rule. It is noteworthy that, though belonging to a 
local group, connected with the special focus of central Skye, the 
dykes care governed as regards direction by the same rules as the 
dykes of regional distribution. In those of the basic dykes 
which are most intimately connected with the local focus of 
activity we shall find a different law prevailing (Chapter XXI.). 
I'^he intrusive sheets of acid rocks, even where they preserve the 
sill habit with considerable persistence, sometimes show irregul- 
arities on a small scale at tlieir “surfaces of contact, and may 
send off little tongues along the bedding of the contiguous strata. 

, A good example is seen in a low cliff a little west of Rudh’ an 
Eireannaich, near Broadford.* In the basic sills any such irregul- 
arity is of rare occurrence ; and equally so in an acid sill which 
has been guided by an earlier basic one, even where, as we have 
sometimes observed, it has totally destroyed its guide. Many of 
the ordinary minor acid intrusions give evidence of relatively 
rapid cooling at their edges, either by a finer texture or by 
spherulites of diminishing size, as in the sill near Broadford 
mentioneu above. 

We proceed to consider the petrograpMcal characters of the rocks. 
With a few exceptions, to be noted below, they are of thoroughly 
acid composition. Although no chemical analyses have been made, 
the microscopic examination leads us to believe that these minor 
intrusions are as a whole somewhat more acid than the large 
masses of the Red Hills : they seem at least to be poorer in the 
ferro-magnesian minerals.^ The low specific gravity of most of the 
rocks points to the same conclusion : ten examples gave a mean of 
2’54, as compared with 2'59 for the granites, etc. Those dykes 
wliich are visibly off-shoots from the granite intrusions show the 
saofe differelice, at least when they are spherulitjc or otherwise 
fine-textured. We shall confine our attention in the first place 
to the truly acid members of the groilp, reserving cerfain aberrant 
types for subsequent consideration. 

The c(^tituent minerals of the rocks may be dismissed briefly. 
They are quartz, oijthoclase, and oligoclase, with in most cases 
some ferro-magnesian mineral and one of the iron-ore group, but 

*This was noticed by Sir A. Geikie, Quart, Journ, Geol. Soc.^ vol. xiv., 
pi. I., fig. 8 ; 1858. 
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these latter always in quite subordinate amount. The ferrd*- 
magnesian mineral is, in different cases, augite, hornblende, or 
biotite, the first-named being the most usual. In some instances 
the hornblende is secondary after augite, but primary hornblende 
is also found. The augite shows in thin slices thewe]^ pale green 
tint which is customary for this mineral in acid rocks, but it is 
oftei^ replac^l by chloritic alteration-products of# a deeper green 
colour. The hornblende is brown or, when of secondary origin, 
green. Many of the rocks show no ferro-magnesian mineral except 
little chloritic and limonitic patches, and even these may occur 
only sparingly. The iron-ore minerals met with in different 
examples are magnetite and pyrites. The former is the more 
common, but the latter is found ifi a considerable number of cases, 
with all the appearance of a primary mineral. It seems to be 
specially characteristic of the spherulitic types, and it is possibly 
connected, as Professor Judd has suggested, with some kind of 
solfataric action.* The pyrites forms little cubeS, usually fresh but 
sometimes partially converted to hjemalrite. 

The rocks present much more variation in microstracture than in 
mineralogical constitution. The*niore typical varieties met with 
range themselves for the most part in two parallel lines, the micro- 
granitic (quartz-porphyi’ies, etc.) and the micrographic (granophyres 
of manj^ kinds), though these are connected by Numerous inter- 
mediate links. On the whole, the tendency to micrographic 
intergrowths, which we observed in tlie acid rocks of the large 
plutorpic masses* is at least as strongly marked in these minor 
intrusions of like composition, and often attains in the latter a 
more typical development. 

The rocks which fall under the former of the two divisions thus 
I’ecognised do ijot require any lengthy description, and it will be 
sufficient to select a few illustrative examples. The evident 
porphyritic crystals are felspars, up to ^ or sometimes \ inch in 
length, and quartz, usually of rather smaller dimensions. The 
dominant felspar is ortVoclase, and shows the customarj^ crystal 
habit : the c^iiartz is in bipyVamidal crystals, and contains glass- 
inclusions. Ferro-magnesian minerals are ne^er abiftidant, anti 
there is at most a small amount of magnetite, or in some cases 
pyrite. The ground-mass, of various scales of texture but generally 
quite fine, usually resolves into a granular aggregate of felspar and 
quartz. In the finer-textured varieties the felspar, especially if it 
predominates very decidedly, may assume * idiomorplvc habits 
forming narrow cnystals. In some of the rocks there has doubt- 
less been a glassy base, which is now devitrified or jn great part 
decomposed. 

A variety wit^ relatively large and conspicuous dihexahedra of 

quartz is of somewhat exceptional occurrence. Examples bccur 

« 

*In the Druim an Eidhne i^cks, to be more particularly described 
below, iron sulphide occurs not only in vftible crystals, but also in a finely 
disseminated form, as Dr Cullis has proved by blowpipe tests {Qwirt, Joum. 
GeoL Soc.^ vol. xlix., p. 190 ; 1893). 
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iiS: the form of email dykes near the northern base of Glamaig, 
above the^ village of Sconser. In most of the rocks the more 
evident phenocrysts are of felspar. The ferro-magnesian element, 
never very abundant, may be either a pale augite or a brown 
mica. The grovnd-mass has in general a microgranitic structure, 
and varies in size of grain, a fine texture being the most usual. 

A well-characterise^l quartz-felsite forais two or three irregular 
sheet-formed intrusions on the northern ' face of Creag Strollamus, 
in the Broadford district. It contains very abundant pinkish 
crystals of orthoclase, about ^ inch across, and smaller crystals of 
quartz, in a compact light grey ground. Two specimens of identical 
appearance showed some differences in thin slices. In one from 500 
yards N. by E. of the summit of ‘the hill [9572] the ground-mass, 
though fine-textured, is easily resolved. Besides the phenocrysts, 
it encloses little patches of micropegmatite, abruptly bounded and 
perhaps of the nature of xenoliths. In the second specimen [8969], 
taken about 70 yaMs farther N.W., the ground-mass is similar to 
the other, though a little finer. Some one or more ferro-magnesian 
minerals have been fairly represented, but are now totally destroyed : 
the shapes suggest both augite and biotite. There are a few little 
cubes of pyrites. The specific gravity of this rock is 2*57. A rock 
with pink crystals of felspar, very like the preceding and of specific 
gravity 2*53, is seen on the eastern slope of Belig, about 500 yards 
N.W. by N. of Loch na Sguabaidh. Similar rocks are found else- 
where, not only in occurrences which we assign to the group of 
minor acid intrusions proper, but also, on fTlamai’g and in 'Other 
places, where they are probably to be regarded as special modifi- 
cations of the granitic intrusions of the Red Hills. 

Rock^ with characters which suggest the former presence of a 
large amount of glass in the ground-mass are found in the form of 
small intrusive sheets and dykes on Glamaig ami in various parts 
of the Red Hills. They usually intersect the granite or granophyre, 
but this is the only datum for their age, and they are included in 
this plac^ only for convenience. Here we jnay note an interesting 
rock, a specimen of which was kindly furnished by Professor Judd, 
who drew our attention to its occurrence in the screes on the 
western slope of Marsco. It has not been found in place. It has 
a dark ground-mass of dull aspect and bluish tint, in which are set 
abundant reddish-yellow crystals of orthoclase, about ^ inch long 
and sometimes aggregated in groups, with smaller pyramidal 
crystals of* quartz. A thin slice [9285] shows that the dark colour 
of the ground-mass is due to a crowd of minute rods, not more than 
•001 inch long, probably of augite.^ They show only a very faint 
colour under the microscope, and, being contained within the 
thickness of the slice, do not lend themselves ' to polariscopic 
examhiation. They show little parallel arrangement except where 
they lie tangentitrily to the porphyritic crystals. The base in which 
these rods are set is colourless and of low refractive index, and in 
natural light might be taken for a glass, but it is doubtful whether 
any truly vitreous matW remains. The bulk of it at least 
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depolarises, having nearly the birefringence of an alkali-felspar. 
The specific gravity of the rock is 2*63, and it may not i^jiprobably 
be a devitrified pitchstone. 

Comparable in some respects with the preceding isja dyke which 
^ intersects the gabbro just W. of the Sligachan Ri^jer^near the out- 
fall of Allt Coire Riabhach. It is 2 feet wide, and has margins 
abo^t 3 inches wide showing strong flow-sjiructiye. The central 
portion, of specific gravity 2*63, shows scattered crystals of white 
orthoclase up to inch long in a dull compact ground-mass of 
dark bluish-grey colour. The slice [8976] reveals also scattered 
crystals of some ferro-magnesian mineral, noY destroyed. The 
ground-mass is crowded with little dark rods having at each spot 
a parallel arrangement, often with a second set grown at right 
angles to the first. The colourless matrix in which these nfinute 
rods are embedded has probably been vitreous, but is too obscure 
to permit of a definite pronouncement. The marginal modification 
of the dyke, specific gravity 2*60, with marked fluxion-structure, is 
paler, with narrow bands of lighter and darker tints, and encloses 
scattered felspars as before. Under the microscope [8977] it has 
in natural light all the appearance of a glassy rock, cloudc'd with 
minute limonite specks and having little patches and streaks of the 
same. Between crossed nicols, however, the ground breaks up into 
an irregular mosaic of little birefringent areas, 4)he whole being 
very similar to what is seen in the devitrified pitchstones to be 
described in a later chapter. 

Rocks showing a sinuous flow-structure,* and presenting a 
‘‘ microfelsitic ’’ texture which may probably be attributed to 
devitrification, are met with in numerous localities, either making 
up the whole width of a small dyke or forming the margincj part of 
a dyke or of a Jarger and less regular intrusive body. Examples 
may be seen on Ben Meabost, in the Strathaird district ; near the 
coast f mile S. of Camasunary ; at one or two places in Scalpay ; 
and i\ear •An-t-Sithean, Broadford. 

Some rocks containing only isolated and scattered sjpherulitic 
growths form a connecting* link between the two main divisions 
which wc *have distinguished. They are found at numerous 
localities in the belt of country bordering the Red Hills, and occur 
not only in Skye but occasionally also in the smaller islands to the 
north-east. Here belongs a quartz-porphyry dyke to the north of 
Mullach na Ci\rn in Scalpay. It is a nearly white rock with ortho- 
clase phenocrysts up to inch and smaller crystals^of quart*. 
There has been a, little augite, now destroyed. The fine-textured 
ground-mass is in general of ^micro-granitic structure, but each 
quartz crystal (not felspar) is surrounded by a spherulitic border 
[9376]. Here ^00 we may probably place a felsitic dyke, part of a 
double dyke, intersecting the gabbro of Guillamon on the east coast 
of that islet. Quartz-crystals inch in diameter, with glass- 
inclusions, are enclosed in a*ground-;mass which is much obscured 
by secondary changes ; but numerous isolated spherulites are still 
recognisable as such, although their oi^ginal structure is almost 
obliterated [9378]. A few rocks of this kind show what we may 
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term rhyolitic characters, and to this extent resemble the spherulitic 
dykes of Pruim an Eidhne to be described below. We may cite 
especially a 2-ft dyke, parallel to a larger dyke, exposed about 400 
yardd N.N.W. of Scalpay House. It is a dull grey rock with a 
well marked ^^anjinated structure parallel to the bounding walls, 
and with altered spherulites showing as lighter spots about ^ inch 
in diameter. \ thin slice shows it to consist largely ef bundles of 
parallel felspar rods and interstitial granules of quartz, but the 
latter mineral seems to be in part secondary. The spherulites are 
nearly opaque, and no longer show any structure : each is sur- 
rounded by a rusty border. 

We come now to that division of the acid rocks in which 
the whole, or almost the whole, o^ the ground-mass is affected by 
special structures, which are usually of the sphenditic kind. In 
using this term we desire to make no distinction between spherul- 
ites which exhibit a regular black cross between crossed nicols and 
those which Rosenbusch has distinguished as “ pseudospherulites.” 
The differences between tha'^e appear to be differences of degree 
rather than of kind, the essential characteristic of all being fine 
graphic intergrowths of alkali-ffelspar and quartz. From this 
statement we exceptc certain complex spherulites to be separately 
noticed, and even these may probably be regarded as the final term 
of the series, connected with the others by unbroken gradations. 

The transition from a visibly micrographic to a cryptographic 
intergrowth is well illustrated in some of the separate minor 
intrusions, but even' better in the marginal modifications of cearser 
granopl\yres which occur in some places on the borders of the 
large intrusive bodies of the Red Hills. The chief features of such 
transition may be briefly summarised. The more regular micro- 
graphic structures in the granophyres in general always tend to 
arrange themselves about centres, either with or without a small 
phenocryst to serve as nucleus, and this tendency is more marked 
in proportion to the fineness of the intergrowth. With increasing 
fineness of texture, a radiate arrangement about the centre becomes 
more apparent, the distinct <areas in a« thin slice, within which the 
felspar and t quarts^ severally show crystalline continuity, being 
disposed increasihgly in the form of sectors of a circle. These 
sectors become narrowor and more numerous, while the minute 
elements which compose them assume a more linear form and a 
more regular radiate grouping. A point is reached at which the 
Several elepients of the aggregate cease to be resolvable in a thin 
slice, and the structure may be styled cryptographic. Beyond this 
point, a spherulite, examined between crossed nicols, merely shows 
evidence of a radiate fibrous structure, the dark brushes approxim- 
ating more or less to the ideal black cross with Krms parallel to 
the principal planes of the nicols. Such a spherulite has the 
appearance of beixg built entirely of radiating fibres of felspar, and 
there can be little doubt that, quartz "really plays a less impoitant 
part here than in the coarser micrographic intergrowths. 

In spherulites of modertEite diameter, say ^ inch, there is often a 
marked difference between the central and peripheral portions ; the 
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former being finely cryptographic, with well marked radiate 
structure, while the latter is visibly micrographic,, with an 
increasingly rude type of intergrowth, and may merge insensibly 
into a merely granular aggregate which forms the interspaces 
^ between the spherulites (Plate XIX., Pig. 1, B)., The transition 
* which we have described is thus illustrated in the diferent parts of 
a sjngle spherulite. The peripheral portion qf the spherulite 
appears also to be decidedly richer in quartz than the interior. 

These facts perhaps throw some light on the mode of origin and 
growth of the structure. The spherulite began, as we may 
conceive, with a radiate growth of felspar, fibres, preferably 
attached to some solid body as a nucleus. The surrounding magma 
at this stage had a composition equivalent to that of a mixture of 
alkali-felspar with a smaller propoi’tion of quartz. As the ftlspar 
fibres grew by extending outward, the abstraction of this con- 
stituent tended to make the magma more acid, which was only 
partially counteracted by the liberation of free silica. This was set 
free at the places where the felspar wae growing, and entered into 
an intimate intergrowth with that mineral. It seems to have been, 
not the spherulite, but the residhal magma, that tended towards a 
determinate composition ; and, if we suppose it to have solidified 
en hloG when this was reached, the said composition is represented • 
by the interspaces between the spherulites, whichjiave commonly a 
microgranitic structure. On this view, the substance of the inter- 
spaces would be comparable, under certain limitations, with a 
cuteofcic mixtufe (see Plate XXII., Fig. 1). * 

There are, however, some spherulitic structures into whicji quartz 
does not enter at all, and in these the radiating felspar elements 
become distinct and take form individually. This is seqp excep- 
tionally and on a small scale in certain spherulitic groupings which 
have been embedded in glass ; and it is displayed in a remarkable 
manner in cases where large spherulites have been developed at 
placej where vapour was disengaged from the magma, and a 
cavernous structure lia^ resulted. To illustrate the former case we 
take an interesting micro-splierulitic rock which is found as a small 
dyke, 8 indies or a foot across, cutting the gfanite oai the ascent 
of Druim an Eidhne from Strath na Creitheach, 'a little to the left 
of the tourist-track.''' It is a rather dark greenish grey rock, of 
specific gravity 2'56, with very evident flow-lines, sometimes 
curving, and full of minute darker spots. In a thin slice these are 
found to be spherulites, from i^di in diameter, and ^f 

two kinds. The ^najority are of a common type, ovoid in shape 
with well marked outline, and riving the characteristic black cross 
in polarised light. In certain bands there occur, instead of these, 
skeleton spherulites consisting merely of a stellate arrangement of 
little felspar rods, not mere fibres. These rods occupy only# a part 
of the space within the spherulite, the rest being#filled by substance 
like that in the interspaces between t^o spherulites. This interstitial 

*This dyke was not detected during the tturvey. For the information 
and for a specimen of the rock we are indebted to Mr A. K. Coomdra 
Swdmy. 




gfound, quite email in amount in comparison with the crowded 
spherulites, has probably been glassy or partly glassy ; but, if so, 
is now deHtrified. It recalls in some respects the devitrified pitch- 
stones of Coire-chatachan, etc., to be described later. 

The comnVoii type of spherulitic granophyre, in which the 
greater part ‘^of*the mass is made up of regular cryptographic 
spherulites, is so frequently represented among our minor acid 
intrusions that there' is no need to enumerate particular occur- 
rences. As good and well preserved examples, easy of access, we 
may mention the rather irregular sills in the Lias which are exposed 
on the coast west of Broadford Bay. One is found in a little cliff 
west of the composite sill of Rudh’ an Eireannaich, and another 
some 800 or 900 yards farther N.W. Here the spherulites are very 
evident in hand-specimens. In thin slices it is seen that they do 
not graduate into the granular interspaces, but are rather sharply 
bounded, and preserve the fine radiate fibrous appearance to the 
actual boundary. ^ Between crossed nicols they show well defined 
dark sectors or brushes, wlych correspond approximately, but not 
always exactly, with the principal planes of the nicols. In addition 
to small scattered felspar phenocxysts, there are others of quartz. 
These are either welh formed crystals or grains with rounded out- 
lines, and they seem to have the latter form especially when they 
serve as the nuclei of spherulites. An interesting feature is the 
occurrence of micropegmatite phenocrysts, having the outlines of 
felspar crystals but full of quartz in microgiaphic intergrowth. 
They are always su.Tounded by a spherulitic grov/th in th§ form 
of radiating bunches of fibres starting from numerous points on the 
boundary of the phenocryst. Scattered through the rock, in 
spherulites and interspaces alike, are slender rods, usually less 
than inch in length, of some ferro-magnesian silicate, probably 
augite, now destroyed. These are not uncommon in other rocks of 
this group, and they sometimes share in the radiate arrangement 
of the spherulites, but in the specimens here noticed the rods have 
no definite orientation. 

We hav’e failed to establish any criterion of a petrographical kind 
tQ. discrimiijate bet-veen those spherulitic dykes and sheets which 
are to be regarded as subterranean offshoots of the large masses of 
the Red Hills and thosf referable to the later epoch of independent 
minor intrusions. Again, there are some occurrences which 
perhaps belong to a different epoch (between the other two), viz. 
that to wljich we hare relegated the composite intrusions of the 
Onoc Carnach group. It is at least possible that some portion of 
the acid magma of that epoch took lines of its own, and formed 
independent intrusive bodies which, in the absence of the guiding 
basalt, would be of somewhat irregular habit. Sitch may perhaps 
be thp origin of the group of intrusions seen on the north-west 
side of Loch Slig^ichan, just east of the composite sill of Allt an 
’t-Sithean. A specimen from here shows turbid felspars about 
inch in diameter, with rounded angles, and corroded quartz-grains 
in a spherulitic ground-mass. There is a close resemblance to the 
granophyres of Allt an ’t-Sithean and of the neighbouring com- 
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eattiered surface of acid dyke, Druim an Eidhne, showing crowded spherulites. 
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posite dyke, though thfe spherulites here have a more evidently 
micrographic structure [3197]. * 

We have next to notice a remarkable group of dykes which, in 
their petrographical characters, show decided rhijolitic aflBnities. 
This is the more interesting, since these dyRe^ belong to the 
plutonic p^ase of intrusion, and are visibly apophyses of the granite. 
Wb*may conveniently speak of them as th5 Druifin an Eidhne type, 
the most characteristic examples being met with on the ridge of that 
name. Here, as already stated in Chapter IX , the dykes are seen 
to be offshoots from the granite mass of Strath na Creitheach, etc., 
which itself at some places along its margin Assumes very similar 
petrographical characters ; and |)hey may be traced for some distance 
through the adjacent rocks, viz. the volcanic agglomerate and the 
banded gabbros. A few other dykes within the granitic area, in 
Strath na Creitheach and elsewhere, resemble the typical examples 
more or less closely. They intersect the grg^ite ; but, since the 
granite itself undoubtedly represents several distinct intrusions, 
this fact does not preclude our attaching these dykes provisionally 
to the Druim an Eidhne group.# • 

The field-relations of the acid dykes of l^iuim an Eidhne have 
been sufficiently set forth in the former chapter. Our petro-* 
graphical examination of the rocks does not add much to the 
account alreadjT- given by Professor Judd,* although our reading of 
the phenomena leads to very different conclusions as regards the 
origjn of the rocks. It is to be remarked, h(»vever, that the dykes 
are not all of one type. In addition to the rocks to be described 
more particularly, there are others which are simple quaifz-felsites, 
presenting no special features of interest and not calling for further 
notice. These have the same mode of occurrence as the (fbhers. 

The rhyolitic ^ykes of Druim an Eidhne have in natural exposures 
a yellowish brown colour due to atmospheric action, and consider- 
able excavation is sometimes needed to arrive at the unaltered 
roclrf This shows a bluish grey ground of very compact texture, 
enclosing cpiartz-grains, snjall crystals of felspar, and pj^’ites. The 
characteristic features of the rock are, howi^ver, more apparent 
upon a weathered surface: they are especially an. abundant develop- 
ment of large spherulites and a strongly-marked fluxion-banding — 
both characters, as Professor Judd remarks, belonging to rhyolitic 
rather than granitic rocks. The spherulites weather out in 
strong relief, and are easily detached (Plat^ XL). They range in 
diameter up to^about 2\ inches (6 centimetresf), and**even to tlie 

^ Qmrt. Journ. QeoL Soc., vol. jlix., pp. 182-191, pi. II^ III. ; 1893. . 

+ The 60 centimetres of Prof. J udd’s paper is a clerical error, corrected 
in the author’^ separate copies. The only spherulites of this larger size 
(2 feet) recorded in Britain occur in some of tlie Lower Palasozoic intrusions 
oi the Lleyn district of Ccernarvonshire ; but at Silver Cliff in Colorado 
Whitman Cross has remarked.spherulites as much aft 10 feet in diameter. 
The Welsh rocks mentioned present ma^y analogies with the dykes of Druim 
an Eidhne ; see Miss Baisin, Quart, Joum, Oeol, Soc,, vol. xlv., pp. 247-269 ; 
1889 : and Harker, The Bala Volcanic Senes^ of Caernarvonshire, Chap. III. ; 
1889. 
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naked eye, often give evidence of a complex structure. The flow- 
siructure, which is most developed at the sides ot the dykes, is also 
rendered Very conspicuous by weathering, certain narrow bands, 
usually about ten or twelve in the width of an inch, 
standing out? • prominently above the intervening bands (Plate 
XII.). In s(»mb places the fluxion is indicated by an allign- 
ment of small spherulites, as in many rhyolitic lava^and in the 
“rodded” sphei^ulitic •dykes to be described in a later chajiter. 
The flow has been naturally parallel to the walls of the dykes ; but, 
with increasing distance from the edge, it often becomes sinuous 
or even sharply reflexed at acute angles. This is partly due to the 
interference occasi&ned by large spherulites round which the flow- 
lines wind, or between which ,they thread their way. The 
phenomena certainly go to show that these spherulites were already 
in existence while flowing movement was still in progress, and 
cannot be attributed to devitrification at a later stage. A remark- 
able feature in son\p cases is the appearance of discontinuity in the 
flow. We may explain, it b^ supposing that a small portion of the 
rock, having as nucleus a group of spherulites or phenocrysts but 
otherwise in a pasty condition, behaved in some degree as a solid 
inclusion, and was rolled over in the difierential flowing movement 
»of the enveloping mass. This peculiarity is seen on a small as well 
as on a larger scale (see Fig. 61). 

'The microscopical characters of the rocks have been carefully 
described by Professor Judd in the paper already cited. Porphyr- 
itic elements, though generally distributed, are not very abunjlant. 
They consist mainly of small crystals of quartz, containing relatively 
large gl?iss-inclusions and patches of the ground-mass, orthoclase 
and oligoclase, and iron ores, both pyrites and magnetite. A ferro- 
tnagnesiSn mineral has also been sparingly present, and seems to 
have been a green augite ; but it is replaced by psfiudomorphs of 
some chloritic substance charged with ferric oxide. Occasionally 
there is a pseudomorph which may represent biotite. Very 
characteristic of this group of rocks is the occurrence of pheno- 
crysts oflj micropegmatite or, to u^ Professor Iddings’ term, 
“ granophyre grouf^,” a feature well known in rhyolitic lavas in 
various distrfcts.*. Professor Judd, following out his view, alreadj^ 
discussed, that these r(jcks are not dykes but fused inclusions of 
granite in the gabbro, regards the micropegmatite phenocrysts as 
undestroyed relics ; but we find nothing to indicate that they are 
of exceptional origin. That they may have been formed at a 
dfetinctly e*arlier stage than the ground-mass and under somewhat 
difierent conditions may be gi’anted ; and it is seen that, like the 
ordinary pheirocrysts, they have served as nuclei for subsequent 
sphcrulitic growths (Plate XX., Fig. 2 ; and Fig. 6t in text). On 
Professjor Judd’s view they should be either angular fragments or 

*Iddmgs, m An‘/i. Rep, U,8, Geol, Su?\^ pp. 274-276, pi. XV.; 1888 
(Obsidian Cliff, Yellowstone Park).* Monoyr, XX, U,S, Oeol, Sur,^ p. 375, 
pi. V.,^- fig, 2; 1893 (Eureka district, Nevada) : Keed, Quart, Joum, Geol, 
Soc,f vol. li., p. 162, pi. VI., £g8. 3-5 ; 1895 (Fishguard, Pembrokeshire). 
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rounded by corrosion or jfu^on, whereas they often present the 
outlines proper- to felspar crystals. ^ 

The sphemlites, which are the most interesting feature of the 
rocks, range from microscopic dimensions to the large size already 
•remarked, and they exhibit much variety of structure. The small 
‘ones are of a simple type, showing merely a‘ -radiate-fibrous 
arrangement» of the felspar which is their principal element. They 
give an imperfect “black cross” effect between' crossed nicols. 
They are often collected in groups, though without coalescing; 
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Fi(}. 01 [8071]. Thill slice from one of the rhyolitic dykes, apophyses from 
tlie graiiito, intersecting the gabbro of Driiini an Eidhne ; mag];|^od 
four diameters. 

To the left are sefcn a number of coalescing spherulitos.^, These have 
grown in one place rouiiif a group of felspar crystals, in other places 
round micropegmatite jihenocrysts, which havePin part^the outlines of 
felspar crystals but are crowded with inclusion!# of quartz in micro- 
graphic intergrowth. ^ 

The general mass of the rock has a strongly marked flow-structure, 
and in the right-hand half of the figure the fluxion -lines are seen to 
diverge in a fashion which indicates discontinuous flowing movement in 

the mass. • _ 

•• • 

and not infrequently they are enclosed in the larger spherulitic 
growths, which we may infer*to be of somewhat later formation. 
The larger spherulites are of complex structure, the radiate 
arrangement of the delicate constituent felspai^fibres being 
modified in various ways. In some cases there seemS to be 
repeated bifurcation of theifibres at acute angles, giving the fox’s 
brush structure figured by Profess<Jr Judd (Lc. Plate III., Figs. 8 
and 9). In other cases subsidiary centres of radiation have been 
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established at certain points, which have become the apices of 
fconical bundles of fibres disposed in accordance with the general 
radiation* from the primary centre (Plate XXII., Fig. 3). The 
fibres of the large spherulites may be interrupted by enclosed 
phenocrysts or small spherulites. The interstices between the 
felspar fibres® al*e now occupied by quartz, but it is probable, as' 
Professor Judd suggests, that they were once in great paiii vacant, 
and that these structfires were then identical in all essentials with 
the much better preserved examples which have been described by 
Whitman Cross and Iddings from Colorado and the Yellowstone 
Park. He has even found in the large spherulites of Druim an 
Eidhne minute crystals which appear to be fayalite, as well as some 
indications suggesting the formef presence of little aggregates of 
tridyjnite scales. The close resemblance to the American examples, 
extending to these interesting detoils, is further enhanced by the 
occurrence in some of our rocks of bodies which have apparently 
been lithophyses, a^id preserve something of the delicate concentric 
shell structure described by Iddings at Obsidian Clifi* (Judd, /.c., 
Plate IL, Fig. 5). 

If, while a portion of one •of Hie large plumose spherulites is 
being viewed between crossed nicols, a mica-plate be interposed 
,, with its axes approximately at 45° to the fibres, it is observed that 
the polarisation-tints are raised in some parts and depressed in 
others in the safiie bundle of fibres. This presumably indicates 
that the axis of optical elasticity most nearly parallel to the length 
of the fibres is the mean axis, and that the crystallographic (lirec- 
tion of elongation of these felspar-fibres is the vertical or c-axis. 
The saAie arrangement has been noticed by Iddings* in the 
Obsidian Cliff rocks. In our spherulitic add rocks in general the 
spherulites are of the ordinary “negative"’ kind, the felspar fibres 
being elongated parallel to the a-axis, with whicli^tHe greatest axis 
of optical elasticity makes only a small angle. 

That the marginal portion of’ a large body of granite and the 
apophyses from it may in certain circumstances assume all the 
mineralpgical and structural character^ of rfiyolites, including such 
special peculiarities rfis large composite spherulites and Kthophyses, 
is, *as we ha^fe remarked above, a fact of more than local interest. 
It certainly goes to ^how that the petrographical difierences 
between plutonic and volcanic rocks as commonly developed are 
referable much more to difierences of temperature and rate of 
cooling than to difierepces of pressure at the epoch of consolidation. 
It» must be*borne in mind that the rocks which bqild the Red Hills 
represent a number of distinct intrusions, which may have covered 
collectively a \^ry considerable lapse* of time, and we are led to refer 
the acid rocks of Diaiim an Eidhne to a rather late epoch of this 
time, when the neighbouring gabbro had long become cool. The 
relations between the two rocks here present the strongest contrast 
to what we have described on Marsco, Mhere we believe the intru- 

*BvU. Phil. Soc. Washington, vol. xi., p. 457; 1891. See also Cross, 
ibid., p. 427 (Silver Cliff, Coloiado). 
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sions of gabbro and granite to have been separated by only a short 
interval. 

So far, the rocks treated in this chapter have been of thoroughly 
#acid types. We have now, in conclusion, to notice certain 
• examples which are most properly included in this place, although 
they are of ^uh-acid composition, being highly felspathic and com- 
parable rather with quartzless porphyries amd trachytes than with 
quartz-felsites and granophyres. The rocks consist indeed 
essentially of alkali-felspars, with at most a small amount of 
interstitial quartz and in some cases a ferro-magnesian mineral. 
They differ petrographically from the trachytic dykes of the Broad- 
ford and Sleat districts, to be described in a later chapter. 
Further the scanty evidence available would lead us to refer^them 
to a very early epoch of the phase of minor intrusions, while the 
Broadford and Sleat trachytes belong to one of the closing episodes. 
For these reasons, we regard the rocks iij question, at least 
provisionally, as aberrant inembejrs of the group treated in the 
present chapter, representing a special line of development from 
the main stock of the minor acid# intrusions. Their areal dis- 
tribution is in accord with this view, for the seveml dyke-formed, 
and sometimes sill-formed, intrusions in which these rocks appea^^ 
are situated in general on the fringe of the area which we have 
marked out (Fig. 58) as that affected by the min6r acid intrusions. 
It may also be remarked that, like these acid rocks and unlike the 
later^ trachytio dykes, the rocks now to be described often occur in 
close association with basic intrusions. Tlie association, is not 
usually of the regular and systematic kind ; but this alscf is found 
in one instance in a rock which may possibly be attached to to 
this sub-group, viz. the felsitic or bostonitic rock already described 
as forming ^jyt of the triple composite sill of Rudh’ an 
Eireannaich, near Broadford. If, however, following the argument 
set forth in a former chapter, we refer the peculiar symmetrical 
com;^osite sills and d^dtes to a distinct group of somewhat earlier 
date, then the Eudh’ an Jilireannaich felsite bears the sa#»ie relation 
to the ackl members of that group as the rpcks now in question 
bear to the principal group of minor acid intrusions. • * 

The first occurrence to be noticed, in the heart of the Cuillins, is 
in some I’espects unique. The rock forms two or more irregular 
dyke-like bodies of considerable magnitude intersecting the gabbro 
of the main range about the head of Coire^Labain. Between the 
highest summit of the Cuillins and its nearest neighbour less than 
100 yards to tlie N.E., known to climbers as Sgurr Alaisdair and 
SgCirr Tearlach respectively, is a deep notch, from which the great 
talus called the Alaisdair Stoneshoot streams down some 1200 or 
1300 feet to the floor of Coiro Labain. The break in the ridge 
is caused by a strip, here about 50 feet wide, of a more* perish- 
able rock traversing the gabbro. At this plac^ it is, in its freshest 
state, a dark grey, finely crystaltine rock, in general appearance 
not unlike many of the dolerite dykes of the district, but containing 
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amygdules of quartz sometimes ^ inch or even 1 inch in length. 
More usually it has a pale colour consequent upon weathering, and 
in this state contributes largely to thg* talus mentioned. The 
strip of pale rock can be followed south-eastward along the ridge 
joining SgiiiT Tearlach to Sghrr Dubh-na-dabheinn for some 250\ 
yards, dying »ot!t near the pass. It can be traced for about the * 
same distance in the opposite direction, turning rather more west- 
ward and ramifying before it dies out. A similar strip is seen just 
abov 6 the screes farther north, and runs nearly northward along 
the western face of Sgtirr Mhic Choinnich for 400 yards to the 
Coire Labain pass, where it is considerably expanded. This too 
ramifies, and also* sends small veins into the gabbro and encloses 
xonoliths of that rock, llie situation of the intrusions is indicated 
in a , generalised way at A on the sketch-map, Fig. 68 . The 
amygdaloidal variety of the rock has been met with only near 
the head of the great stone-shoot. The common variety elsewhere, 
always with the pjile tint due to weathering, is of somewhat 
less fine texture, and the little green crystals of altered augite 
are often visible. ^ 

A thin slice [8717] of the j^nevalent type shows rectangular 
sections of felspar about inch long as the principal constituent. 

^This is largely orthoclase, but striated oligoclase is also present. 
Pale greenish pseudomorphs of hornblende after augite, about 
inch in length, ai^ fairly abundant, and as a prominent secondary 
constituent there is pale yellowish pleochroic epidote, partly 
replacing crystals qf oligoclase. A certain amount of qua^;tz is 
preseni;, but this too is probably of secondary origin. A specimen 
of the ffesher and finer-textured varietj’’, with quartz-amygdules, 
from the head of the great stone-shoot, gives the specific gravity 
2*68. IJaider the microscope it shows a different structure [8718]. 

A microporphyritic character, which was scarcely fivident in the 
former specimen, is here well developed. The phenocrysts include 
orthoclase, oligoclase, and fresh colourless augite in crystals from 
*01 to *05 inch in length. These occur cl^osely clustered, wuth a 
few small ^fctaliedra of magnetite, in 9 . finely granular ground- 
mass, which must be chiefly of orthoclase. The quartz which 
occhrs here i^ certainly a secondary product. 

In its geological relations as well as in its petrographical cha- 
racters this rock stands alone. It is not seen to cut anything 
younger than the gabbro, and the only, rocks which cut it belong 
to a late epoch. Its precise age is therefore not certainly fixed, but 
we attach it**rather to the principal group of mino^r acid intrusions 
than to the granites. 

Several dykes of the kind considered here — i.e. composed largely 
of alkali-felspars with little or no quartz — are seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Allt a’ Mhaim, on the north-west side of the Cuillins, near 
the foot-path from Sligachan to Glen Brittle. They are of more 
than one type. One is a dull reddish rock, of fine texture but 
evidently crystalline, which ifiay be termed a biotite-bearing 
orthoph 3 rre. The felspar phenocrysts, which are not closely set, are 
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of orthoclase with less frequent oligoclase, and are about J inch 
long.' There are scattered flakes of brown mica, sometimes enclosed 
in the felspars, some iron-ore, and a few grains of sphSne. The 
ground-mass Js composed of little felspars giving rather stout 
Rectangular sections, and these are mostly if not wholly orthoclase. 

A neighbouring dyke difiers from the preceding'iil having horn- 
blende instead of biotite, and also in having a trachytic instead 
of an orthophyric structure in its ground-mass! The is 

of light colour with white felspar phenocrysts, exceptionally as 
much as ^ inch long, and lustrous black hornblendes | td" 
^ inch. A thin slice [9257] shows that the felspar is a plagio- 
clase : the hornblende is brown, and the crystals, often twinned, 
have their outlines rounded by. magmatic corrosion. Magnetite 
crjT^stals and rather stout little prisms of apatite are present. > The 
ground-mass consists of little interlacing felspars, only about *005 
inch long, with minute granules of magnetite. This rock, with 
a specific gravity 2*63, is probably somewhat ^less acid than the 
preceding. Both dykes, as well as others in the vicinity, are asso- 
ciated in the field with basic dykes and run in contact with them, 
but not consistently. 

A djd^e seen on the lower slopes of Beinn ,R6idh-beag, near the 
north-west coast of Scalpay, resembles the former of the Allt 
Mhaim dykes in its orthophyric structure, but the latter one in the 
nature of its ferro-magnesian element, and it may be named horn- 
blendic orthophyre. It is stained to a brick-red colour very like that 
of tha Torrid 01 Aan sandstone which it intersects, and might easily 
be passed over except for the occurrence in it of green c^tals of 
hornblende up to ^ inch in length. Its specific gravity is 2*66. 
In a thin slice [9379] the hornblende shows as idiomorphic crystals, 
sometimes twinned, with a colour varying from brown to ^een, the 
latter owing to alteration. The rest of the rock consists of stout 
little felspar crystals, about ’01 inch long, with a very little inter- 
stitial quartz. This dyke is only half a mile distant from the fringe 
of the large granite my-ss, but it is more probably to be referred 
to the minor intrusions than to the plutonic phase. ^ 

Some of the felsite dykes of the Strathaird * peninsula belong to 
this place. We have already remarked that, likedhe Allt a’ Mhaim 
dykes which they resemble petrographicajly, they sometimes run 
for a certain distance in contact vdth basic dykes. A specimen 
from about 250 yards S.E. of Elgol is a pale grey, fine-textured 
rock enclosing rather abundant felspar phenocrysts, o%n clustered 
in “ glomeroporphyritic ” groups up to | inch in diamfeter. They 
are considerably altered, some being opaque and white, others 
nearly black. In a thin slice [7485] these felspars show characters 
very suggestive of cryptoperthite. There are rare flakes of decayed 
biotite, and the ground-mass consists of little rectangular felspars, 
about *01 inch long, with sensibly straight e: 5 tinction, and some 
interstitial quartz. Rocksf of this kind approximate in some 
respects to the bostonite (or bostonite-porphyry) type. The resem- 
blance to the original bostonites is dose?, as regards micro-structure 
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^nd the absence of ferro-magnesian minerals, in certain of our dykes 
which consist entirely of a plexus of little crystals of alkali-felspar. 
One rock 'of this kind [2675], among the older collections of the 
Geological Surve}’', is labelled “ Glen Brittle House,” but we have 
not succeeded in discovering it in that locality. This specimen^ 
gives the low*Sp*ecific gravity 2*51. It is of fine texture, the little* 
felspar crystals being only *005 to 01 inch in length.* ; 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Basic Dykes: Field Relations. 

Every geologist who has written of Skye, or of others of the 
Inner Hebrides, has remarked upon the promineTit part played by 
dykes in the igneous geology of the region. By far the greatest 
number of them are composed of basic rocks — diabase, dol^rite, 
basalt. They are by no means all of one age, or approximately so : 
on the contrary, numerous successive episodes in the history of 
Tertiary igneous activity in the region have bejn characterised by 
the intrusions of a vast number of dykes. Nor have they all ful- 
filled the same functions. We have already stated that some of 
them occupy the fissures through which the lavas were poured 
forth; while others, of later age, may perhaps stand in a like 
relationship to the intruded sills. We shall see that others again, ^ 
and these doubtless a majority of the whole, did not, so far as we 
can ascertain, fulfil any such office, but are to* be regarded as 
complete and self-contained intrusive bodies. These are younger 
than lavas or sills, and belong to more than onfj distinct epoch. 

A complete investigation of the dykes would include the 
separation of them into distinct groups, the arranging (?f these 
in chronological sequence, and the petrographical description of 
each group. We have not been able to obtain the requiiite data 
for such a complete account, and it may be doubted whether such 
data are attainable. The imperfect results which represent the 
very partial success of our attempts in this direction will be given 
below’; but in the present chapter we shall make some general 
remarks upon the basic dykes of Skye as a whole, ;ind more 
especially apon the characters which they exhibit in the field. 
These remarlcs are prompted by observations piade* during dur 
detailed survey, which embraced only a part of the island; but 
from what has been written by other geologists, and in particular 
from the general account given by Sir A. Geikie,* it cannot be 
doubted that the results are applicable, not only to the whole of 
Skye, but to a much wider region. ^ 

The most striking features of the dykes as a whole are 
undoubtedly their astonishing number and their » general com- 
munity of direction. These and some other points appear clearly 
on the geological map, but w^e shall proceed to consider them more 
fully. And first it is very noticeable that the dykes are* by no 
means equally numerous in difierent parts of the country. A 

^ Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxxv., pp. 29-74; 1888: Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol. ii., chapters xxxiv., xxxv. ; 1897. 
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small part of this inequality is no doubt only apparent, and results 
nSerely from the fact that over considerable areas the rocks are 
totally concealed by peat ; but this affords no adequate explanation 
of the differences actually observed. For instance, the hills com- 
posed of granite and of Torridon Sandstone afford everywhere \ 
abundant expokSiXres, but they often contain much fewer dykes than * 
other areas adjacent. . 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show fhat the firquency o}' the ^ 
f^^ilLdifferent places _depends very Jargely. upon the nature^ the. 
country rock, 

A striking illustration of this appears on comparing the basalt 
country and the gsfbbro of the Cuillins on the one hand with the 
granite tract on the other. While a square mile of the former 
often /contains as maii)^ as a hundred dykes, an equal area of the 
latter shows on the average only five or six at most. This point 
calls for some remark as regards its bearing on the relative ages of 
the various intrusiops. As Sir A. Geikie has long ago pointed out, 
there are dykes obviously older, than the granite, being clearly cut 
off or enclosed and highly metamorphosed by it ; while others again 
are later, and cut the granite. ^ But the fact that the great majority 
|of the dykes which approach the granite do not intersect it, must 
Loot bg taken as implying that most of the dykes are pre-granitio. 
'The reverse is certainly the case ; and the dykes in general do not 
cut the granite, only because the}- experienced a difficulty in pene- 
trating it. This is abundantly proved. We see, for example, that 
where the granite bepomes a sheet of no gi’eat thickness the cjykes 
do cut it, and where apophyses run out from the main body the 
dykes cut these freely. Further, in places where very numerous 
dykes approach close to the granite without entering it, as on the 
south side of the Beinn an Dubhaich mass, the great majority of 
them are not me tamorphosed. These must be n6wer than the 
granite, although they stop slibrt against it. 

The fact that the gabbro in certain places in the Cuillin tract is, 
in contrast to the neighbouring parts, relatively free from dykes is 
explained by the presence of granite underlying it. This is well seen 
on Druim an Eidhne and in Ooire Riabhach, where for about three- 
quarters of a 'mile from the granite boundary the gabbro contains 
almost no dykes, excepting those sent out by the granite itself. 
The Blaven range affords another good illustration, having far 
more dykes on its eastern than on its western side. This is 
doubtless due to the fapt that the granite sheet, thick in Strath na 
Crbitheach, 'thins out rapidly eastward. It also thins out southward, 
and so, as we approach Camasunary, we find the dykes appearing 
in force in the valley. 

The resistance offered by the granite to the passage of the dykes 
I cannot arise from its hardness and "t^ghness , for in t hese respec ts 
Ijlft iaJni^ripr jS) Possibly ^emiem as well as physical 

considerations entef into the question. The freedom with which 
dykes, often of very small width; cut through the massive gabbro is 
a striking phenomenon. They are not noticeably fewer on the 
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summits of the Cuillins than in the adjacent valleys, although* 
they must have traversed between 2000 and 8000 feet of gabbro. 
To this, however, there seems to be a limit; for when we turn from 
the gabbro laccolite of the Cuillins to the gabbro J^oss to the north- 
•west of Broadford, we find the latter almost entiroly free from 
dykes, excepting only those of acid composition clearly belonging 
to thfe adjacent granite. Simil^ly the granite of tiie eastern Red 
Hills, apparently of the nature of a l^ss, is cut by very few dykes, 
and the undoubted boss of Beinn an Dubhaich by none. 

The basalt lavas, as we have said, are freely traversed by dykes, 
and the same is true of the sills intercalated anfong the lavas, so 



Fig. 62 .— Ground -plan of a small area in the lower part of Tairneilear, 
showing dykes terminating abruptly against volcanic agglomerate. 


long as they are of small or moderate thickness.* We find,*Jiowever,« 
that those parts of the moorland hills which consist largely of thick 
sills have often very few dykes. ^Doubtless some of th§ dykes seen 
on the lower ground represent the feeders of the silHike intrusions 
themselves, and tiaturally terminate in their own individual sills ; 
but the general explanation must be that the thick sills offered an 
almost impenetrable barrier t^ the passage of dykes intruded later. 

Another rock which is not often, cut by basic dykes is the 
^Ican ic-agglomerate. This is very remarkably illustrated in the 
fo^r part of Tairneilear, where dykes traversing the gabbro are 
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^een to end abruptly against the boundary of one of the patches of 
agglomerate enclosed in the gabbro (Fig. 62). It is noticeable 
that each dyke becomes slightly swo llen towards its termination. 

Turning to the sedimentary rocks, we find, as might be anticip- 
ated, that thn*' Cambrian limestones are easily cut by the dykes, 
which occur in these rocks in the Strath district with great 
profusion. The Torrfdon Sandstone, which is here overthrust so as 
to rest on the limestones, affords a strong contrast in this respect; 
and near the junction of the two formations it is seen that while 
basalt dykes occur in the limestone often at average intervals of ten 
yards or less, a veiy small fraction of the number have penetrated the 
overlying sandstone. Leaving out the Sleat district, where over a 
large area the Torridonian is the sole countiy-rock, the only places 
where the sandstone contains abundant dykes are the isle of Soay, 
with a small area along the coast at the south-eastern base of 
Garsbheinn, and some parts of the isle of Scalpay. An apparent 
difficulty is suggested by the consideration that the Cambrian 
limestones of Strath, whkih are often crowded with dykes, pre- 
sumably rest on Torndon Sandstone in its proper position beneath ; 
through this the basalt dykes, or the basalt of the dykes in some 
form, must have fbund a way. The Torridon Sandstone again 
underlies probably the whole of the Cuillins. We must admit that 
the dykes wereiable to traverse the sandstone when no other co urse 
was op en to them ; and that the sandstone in the Strath district is 
comparatively free from dykes, only because the limestone in the 
immediate neighbourhood offered a n easier pa ssage.* It is 
important to note, as we shall show hereafter, that the molten 
magma has often travelled along the dyke-fissures in directions 
very considerably inclined to the vertical and sometimes nearly 
horizontal. (See Chap. XXIII.) 

A rock remarkably impenetrable to dykes is 'the coarse Triassic 
conglomerate. At Eilean Leac na Gainimh, on the N.W. coast of 
Scalpay, a 12 ft dolerite dyke traversing the Torridonian stops 
abruptly at the base of this conglomerate. 

Dykes are usually very numerous in the Jurassic strata. 
Macculloclrt noted their remarkable abundance on the east side 
of the Strathaird peninsula, where, he says, without much 
exaggeration, “ they ih some places nearly equal, when collectively 
measured, the stratified rock through which they pass.” Notwith- 
standing his statement to the contrary, they are equally abundant 
•on the viest side of 'the peninsula. It seems certain that in places 

*The implied assumption that the Torridonian was stripped from Ben 
Suardal, etc.^ in pre-Tertiary times *18 a justifiable one. In the Torran 
neighbourhood we see that it had been removed, not only from the summit, 
but from both flanks of the anticline before the deposition of the Lias. For 
some^ distance north of Strath Suardal too the sandstone must have been 
stripped away in pre-Tertiary times, for in several of the patches enclosed in 
the Beinn na Caillich granite the basaltic lavas are seen resting on Cambrian 
limestones. 

i Trans, Oeol. 8oc,, vol. ,jv., p. 171; 1817: Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, vol. i., pp. 395-398 ; pi. XVI., fig. 1 ; 1819, 
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a considerable proportion of them fail to penetrate the outliers of « 
basaltic lavas (with sills) which rest on the Jurassic G|trata of 
Strathaird. 

If we confine our attention to a single country-rock, we find that 
<4ie dykes are not always uniformly distributed throughout its area, 
but sometimes show a certain tendency to congregate m particular 
belts ;of country. Mr Clough notes this in the Torridonian tract 

which forms the greater part of Sleat. “ As we pass from Kyleakin 
to the Point of Sleat, along a line oblique to the general direction 
of the dykes, they gradually become more abundant ; but there are 
certain spaces in which they are fewer than on either side. For 
about three miles S.W. from Kyleakin we do not usually find more 
than three or four in the breadth cf a mile; near Kinloch there are 
more than twice as many in the same breadth ; in a tract which 
comes to the Sound of Skye between Knock Bay and Camas 
Baravaig they are again less numerous ; but S.W. of this they 
appear again in great force. On the S.W. side of a line connecting 
Ob Gauscavaig and Tormore they are'too^ numerous to be all shown 
on the one-inch map.” In the basaltic tract, the only more 
extensive area of uniform geologidll ccftistitution, the irregularities' 
in the frequency of the dykes seem to have something of the same 
peculiarity ; but here the principle, if it be one, is obscured by a ^ 
more important factor, viz. the ob struct ion offered to dykes by the 
massive sills. There are thus more dykes in ^e valleys than on 
the plateaux. Moreover there are considerable stretche? of country 
almost .wholly concealed by peat. The principal area of granite 
presents a distribution of dykes more nearly comparable witiff that 
found in the Torridonian tract of Sleat. If a line be drawn in a 
direction N.W. by N. — S.E. by S., from Glamaig to Torran, it is 
seen that in th^ granite to the north-east of this dykes are very 
rare, their scarcity being emphasized by the occurrence of numerous 
dykes in the patch of basaltic lavas and gabbro forming the northern 
part of JBeiAn na Cro. To the south-west of the same line, between 
it and a parallel line near Allt na Measarroch (N.E. of Marsco), 
lies a belt which includes most of the dykes of the granite tract: 
about Beinn* DeaVg (of Sligachan) it contains lis many as thirty 
dykes in a breadth of two miles. Still further tcTthe south-west, 
on Marsco, Ruadh Stac, and the slopes beyond Strath na Creitheach, 
dykes again become comparatively rare. We must remember, 
however, that, in consequence of the different geological relations 
of the granite in different parts of the area, its verbal ^hickness, 
must present great variations, and this may, as already remarked, 
have an important influence on the frequency of the dykes. 

In this connection we may notice the distinction arawn by Sir 
A. Geikie* bet\s^en the “ Solita ry ” and the ** Gregarious ” types of 
His instainces of theTormer are drawn from outlying parts 
01 the Tertiary igneous province, e.y. the Cleveland dyke, and the 
Skye dykes undoubtedly tend to occur in sets; but we find 

* Trans, Boy. Soc. Edin,^ vol. xzxv., p. 33; 1888: Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain, vol. ii., p. 122 ; 1897. * 
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.also single dykes, usually of rather large size, occurring alone. 
A good example is the diabase dyke, more than 50 feet 
wide, wliich makes a prominent feature on the eastern face of 
Beinn na Caillich as seen from Broadford (see Fig. 5, p. 17). It 
bears W.N. and can be traced for only a short distance. Theii^ 
are also som^e which, though occurring among other dykes, may be 
far from any other of their own kind. Such are the'coarse diabase 
or gabbro-likeHykes^not belonging to the gabbros proper, which are 
found in a few places. 

More striking than their gregarious habit is the tendency of the 
dykes to occur jn actual juxtaposition, without any intervening 
strip of country-rock. Two or more dykes, sometimes ten or 
twelve, can often be traced running in actual contact with one 
ancffcher for considerable distances. In this way arise what may be 
styled double, triple, and multiple dykes, a peculiarity already 
noticed in the basic sills. The several members of such an 
assemblage constitute in some respects a geological unit: for 
example they are necessarily miapped in most cases as one dyke, to 
which the epithet ‘‘ multiple ” may be attached to mark its true 
nature. They may die out Successively, producing the effect of the 
multiple dyke thinning away, or they may part company, giving a 
fallacious appearance of bifurcation or branching. A good example 
of a multiple dyke is seen near Kilchrist, to the south-east of the 
loch. Here, abutting upon the road from Broadford to Torran, is 
a prominent ridge formed by what appears to be a large dyke more 
than 1 00 feet wider traversing the Cambrian limestones. Following 
it fol* gL short distance from the road, we find it dividing, so as to 
enclose a strip of limestone some 400 feet long and 30 or 40 feet 
wide. This strip is not enveloped by a single large dyke, but 
caught; between two distinct dykes ; and a closer scrutiny of the 
road-side section reveals that we have to do ijiot with one large 
dyke but with at least six contiguous dykes. They are recognis- 
able as distin ct intr usions by pe trogr aphical differe nces Und i n some 
^ses chilled margin^. c 

MultiJ^le dykes are not confined to any one part of Skye, but there 
are certain parts 6f the island, very rich in dykefs, wh'ere this mode 
of occurrence is exceedingly prevalent. This is the case in the 
basaltic country to thi; north-west of the mountains, between Loch 
Sligachan and Glen Eynort or between Glen Varragill and Loch 
Harport ; and again throughout the Straithaird peninsula, to the south- 
-east of the mountains (see Fig. 52* p. 238). There are even places 
where tfie dykes which run singly are a minority. In the granitic 
tract multiple dykes are very rarely met with. One is seen on 
Druim Bad&r da Choire, having a total width of 23^ feet and con- 
sisting of nine members, as follows, from S. to N. M-(i.) with strong 
prispiatic jointing, ^ ft ; (ii.) massive, with a few amygdules' 2 ft; 
(iii.) highly amjgdaloidal and much decomposed, ^ ft ; (iv.) like ii., 
6 ft; (v.) with spheroidal 8tructure,^3 ft; (vi.) like iii., ^ ft; (vii.) 
with large irregular ciystals'of augite, up to 1 inch, and grains of 
olivine, 6 ft ; (viii.) like iii., ^ ft ; (ix) with spheroidal structure 
and conteining large felspar phenocrysts, 4^ ft. 
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The several components of a multiple dyke are certainly not 
always referable to the same group of intrusions. This appears* 
both from petrographical considerations and from direct evidence — 
such as the chilling of one member against another — which proves 
aj certain time-interval between the separate intrusions. Chilled 
5dges are, however, less frequently seen in the ar& ^f principal 
distrijpution of multiple dykes than in outlying districts, where 
occurrences are rarer and the multiple character p^erhaps a more 
fortuitous circumstance. Barely , if ever, can we verify that one 
member cuts a transverse dyke, while others are cut by it. Mr 
Clough notes that at one place in the Sleat district, “ half a mile 
N.N.E. of Rudha Churn nan Cearc, a N.N.W. coaAe dolerite dyke 
is crossed by some E. — W. calcite gtrings, while a later fine-grained 
dyke runs with the coarse dyke and cuts through some of .the 
strings.” 

In most of the multiple dykes the several members, while 
differing in histological and structural character’s and perhaps to 
some extent in composition, are all -of basic rocks ; but in other 
cases acid rocks are associated with the basic. An example easily 
accessible is seen on the shore N.Et of/Jorry Lodge, Broadford. It 
is a multiple dyke 26 ft in width, half of whiph is occupied by a 
single member consisting of granophyre. This has on one side a m 
single basalt dyke 1 ft wide, and on the other a group of basalt 
dykes with a total width of 12 ft. The granophyre cuts obliquely 
across one of the latter, proving that it is of later intrusion. 
Dykes .consisting of several members which differ considerably in 
composition may conveniently be termed composite multiple dykes. 
As an example showing more complexity, we may take one n6ar the 
coast 1100 yards S.S.E. of Camasunary, well seen just below the 
escarpment formed by the basaltic lavas of Strathaird. This^ehows, 
in order: compact, felsite with sinuous flow-structure, 8 ft ; basalt, 

2 ft; felsite as before, 11 ft; basalt, 7 ft; felsite, 4 ft; basalt, 

1 ft; felsite, with a tongue of basalt cutting into it, 4 ft; por- 
phyritic felsite, 1 ft; basalt, 2 ft; compact felsite, 17 ft; basalt, 

^ ft ; compact folsite, 18 ft; in a\l t>/elve members in^a width 
of 75 ft. This ij perhaps not the full width, •for after 20 ft of 
concealed rocks we come next to a porphyritic dcJeritef, and other 
dykes follow without any interval. We have had occasion in a 
former chapter to allude to composite multiple dykes consisting, 
like these, of basic and acid members. They were there introduced 
in connection with certain tripfo composite dykes of symmetrical 
habit presenting ^’emarkable petrographical phenomena at the* 
junctions of the component members. The commoner kinds of 
composite dykes have no systeiliatic symmetry of habit (though 
this may come in locally and by accident), and do not show any 
sensible effects of reaction between basic and acid rocks. They 
have a somfewhat wider distribution than the special type, aiid are 
of later date, being constarftly found to intersect the ordinary 
basic sills. After what has been said before, there is no need to 
mention more examples in this place. • 
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^ The splitting of one dyke by a parallel dyke distinctly later and 
independent is very exceptional.* There are, however, in certain 
dykes, of more or less basic composition throughout, appearances 
suggestive of the splitting and evisceration of a partially consolid- 
ated dyke by*^a slightly later injection of a magma sufBcientlJr 
different to Be distinguishable. The result is a triple arrangemeni 
with bilateral symmetry, comparable in this respect withv that 
described in the peculiar composite dykes and sills of the former 
chapter, where it has originated in the same way. The dykes now 
under notice, however, are basic throughout, though they exhibit 
variations between their central and marginal parts so great as to 
bespeak considerable differences in chemical and mineralogical com- 
position. This is illustrated by the following specific gravity 
determinations : — 

Dyke (18 ft)^ in Cambrian limestone, on shore at mouth of 
stream immediately north of Sgeir Mhor, Torran — 

Central porphyritic band 2*86, 

Non-porphyritic part, 1 ft from edge ... 3*02. 

Porphyritic djke (3 ft), in Cambrian limestone, about 1000 
yards N.N.E. of summit of Beinn Suardal — 

Central porphyritic band 2*85, 

Marginal non-porphyritic band 2*80. 

Dyke (1 ft), jn Lias, on shore 150 yards N W. of Rudh* an 

. Eirreannaich, Broadford — 

Centre ... ... ... ... ... 2*80, 

Margin (including fine selvage) ... ... 2*74. 

« 

Dyke like the preceding, at same locality — * 

Centre ... ... ... ... ... 2*82, 

Marginal part (not actual selvage) . . . 2*78. 

Dyl^e cutting gabbro in valley of Allt Aigeinn, 600 yards E. 
of summit^of Garbh-bheinn — ^ ^ u 

Central part 3*00, 

Marginal part ... ... ... ... 2*66. 

In these cases, and others which might be cited, there is a sym- 
metrical disposition^of the variations, the two marginal portions of 
the dyk^ resembling one another and differing from the interior 
portion. There is no such sharp line of demarcation as would exist 
had the marginal and central portions been intruded at quite 
different epochs. It is not possible, however, to»-account for the 
variation by “differentiation in situ” after the intrusion. This 
ap pears fro m th^jnagnitude of the differences observed, especially 
in the last example. Tt would be difficult also on such a hypothesis 

♦See, e,g*, MaccuUoch, Descriptwn of the Western Islands of Scotlandj 
vol. iii., pi. XVIII., fig. 1 ; ‘1819. 
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to explain the fact that in the first two cases instanced the distrib- 
ution of the porphyritic elements is involved; or again that, except 
in the first case, the marginal portion of a dyke is apparently less 
basic than the interior. We must therefore suppose, either that 
,the magma as intruded c onsisted of distinct and differ^t portio ns, f 
no t mix freel y ; or that there was a, first intrusion;| 
represented the margins of the dyke, and, before ^hat had conJ 
soliaated in the interior part, a second intrusion, now represented 
by the central band of the dyke. The phenomena of some other 
dykes* seem to indicate that the former alternative is a possibility; 
but the circumstances of the cases here noticed, and especially 
the symmetrical arrangement, accord better , with the latter 
explanation. 

• 

Considering now the directions of the dykes^ we may glance first 
over the wider area, including a large part of Scotland and the 
northern parts of Ireland and England, in which dykes which are 
either known or reasonably supposed to be df Tertiary age are 
met with. Sir A. Geikie has given a ^lap indicating the distribu- 
tion and bearings of these dykes.t Prom this it appears that in 
the west and south of Scotland, including the islands, and the 
north of Ireland the general direction varies •between N.W. — S.E. 
and N.N.W. — S.S.E., changing in the north ofEngland to W.N.W.-^ 
E.S.E. In the Midland Valley of Scotland and the Southern 
Highlands the general bearing seems to be W. Tt^y S. — E. by N., 
becoming more W.S.W. — E.N.E. as we approach the Grampians.+ 
Thesd latter departures from the more usual direction of trend 
might with some straining be interpreted as a tendency towards a 
roughly radial arrangement ; but the cjiange takes place rathe r 
abruptly , and is more suggestive of a second distinct system of 
dykes. At th® same time it is noteworthy that those dylAs which 
differ markedly in bearing from the majority occur in an extensive 
tract of P/ilaoozoic and older rocks, so that their Tertiary age cannot, 

in the nature of the case, be established by direct proof. If we 

• 

One instence* s a dyke of Jjorphyritic basalt near Port na*Long in the 
southern part of tileat, noticed below. This contaifts a number o f bq ^da 
alternately rich and poor in p henocrysts,. The foflowing note^by Mr Clough 
illustrates what seems to be a phenomenon 4 >f the same kind; “The 
weathered horizontal section across a dyke [7373] rather less than a mile 
W.S.W. of the top of Cnoc an Sgiimain, near Armadale, shows a close 
alternation of paler and darker j^rts, often about an inch thick, parallel to 
the sides. The darker parts are also finer grained, and project somewhat. 

It is not clear that 4he sides of the bands are chilled, and perhaps the firfer 
bands have been injected before the earlier rock was thoroughly cooled. In 
the thin slice of the same rock «aro many little patches^ of fine grained 
dolerite, and th^se perhaps represent a phase of consolidation of the magma , 
rather than sornething quite foreign to the dyke.” 
t Trans, Boy, Soc, lEdin,,^ vol. xxxv., pi. I. ; 1888. 

JThe camptonite dykes of the Orkneys, conjectured by Dr Flett'to be of 
Tertiary age, also have this latter direction : see Ftett, Trans. Boy. Soc. 
Edin.j vol. xxxix., p. 870 ; 1900. So f%r as any direct evidence goes, how- 
ever, these may bo Palaeozoic intrusions. 
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exclude them, we may say that the British Tertiary dykes have 
juvery general bearing between north-west and north-north- west. 

In SkyOi this general direction is maintained with remarkable 
persistence, and is common to dykes belonging to different petro- 
graphical groups and different epochs of intrusion. In and about the ^ 
Cuillins only <jdrwe find, in addition to the dykes having the normal • 
trend, other sets which depart widely and systematicfilly froni it ; 
viz. one set witji a roughly radiate disposition and another con- 
jugate set at right angles to the former. Excluding these from 
present consideration, we may say that the vast majority of the 
Skye dykes have directions between N.W. and N.N.W. Locally 
there are variations extending to N. by W. or nearly N. on the one 
hand and to N.W. by W. on the other, the change coming on 
gradually. Taking seventy localities pretty evenly distributed over 
the whole area, we find the average bearing to be about N. 37° W. 
In some places we find, in addition to dykes having the normal 
direction, others which run N. — S.,N.E. — S.W., orE. — W. These 
are few in number and obviously exceptions. In some cases their 
directio n has been determined by pre-exisjing faults . In the Lias 
about Broadford, for instance, fhere are a number of N. — S. dykes 
occupying small fault-lines. In tne Sleat district Mr Clough has 
^ound dykes occasioifally following lines of crushing as well as of 
iaulting. Thus several N.N.E. dykes following crush-lines were 
noticed on the sh/)re W.S.W. of Eamasgaig. 

If we examine the variations from the average direction seen in 
dykes which still fall within the normal limits, we se© very evident 
indications of some law governing those variations. These limited 
departuiy33 from the average seem to be di s posed in relation to the 
great plutoni c intrusions, or no doubt^ore accurately to crust- 
movements closely connectedT with those intrusions. We may 
express this roughly by saying that there is a certai*. tendency for 
the dykes to radiate from the central mountain district (Fig. 63). 

A large proportion of the dykes do point more or less accurately 
towards the mountains, but this is partly owing to the fact thdt the 
general trend of the whole island is approximately in the normal 
direction of the dy^es. Where the 'radial arr^igement would 
involve a depsirture of more than 20°, or at most 2o , from the aver- 
age bearing for the whole region, it is not found, but the tendency 
in question becomes m erely a m odify ing facto r, within those limits, 
of the general law. Thus, overlT considerable area to the north- 
west of the Cuillins and round Loch, Harport the bearing of the 
dykes is qpite normal ; south-west of there it is somewhat more 
westerly ; north-eastward it becomes steadily more*northerly. But, 
although near And to the north of Loch Sligachan it is only a few 
degrees W. of N., it never deviates so far as due N. Pn the south- 
east side of the Cuillins we find in and near the Strathaird 
peninsula a similar tendency in* the dykes to* point towards the 
mountains. At the extremity of theo peninsula the bearing is 
N.N.W., but passing northward we find it change gradually until 
to the east of Belig it has Ijecome N. 60® W. 
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In the tmct to the south-west and south of Broadford the dykes 
tend to point towards the ^anite boss of the eastern Bed Hills and 
to be at right angles to the curved anticlinal axis which.runs from 
Broadford to Torran and includes the other granite boss of Beinn 
an Dubhaich. Thus, about Kilchrist and Beinn Suardal the 
bearing is N.W. by W., but south and south-weet, from there it 
chmges gradually to N.N.W. on the north and south sides of 
Befi in an Dubhaich. Farther west, however, abgut Kilbride and 
Torran the dykes have a much more westerly trend, as if belonging 



Fig. 63.— Sketch-mHii illustrating the bearings of the basic dykes in dilTerent 
parts of Skye. The letters C and R mark the situations of the Cuillins 
and the Red Hills respectivily. ^ 


to the former system connected with the Cuillin centre. In the 
tract extending from Kyleakin to the Point of ^leat the ten- 
dency to a rqijliate arrangement is equally marked, though spread 
over a greater extent, in accordance with the greater distance from 
the cenk*al mountain district. * In the middle of this tract the 
bearing is quite normal ; towards the north-eiist it is much more 
westerly ; and towards the south-west it changes gradually to 
'something like N.N.W. ^ 
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The direction of the dykes seems then to depend upon two 
factors. Causes of primary importance have impressed an approxim- 
ate parallelism upon the dykes throughout a large region of which 
Skye is only a small part : the normal direction in Skye does not 
difler much from N. 37° W. Variations from this direction stand 
in relation to cjfiuses of secondary or local importance, which find 
their expression in a partial radiate arrangement with reference to 
certain centres of distiv'bance (see below, Chapter XXV^.). ' 

A characteristic feature of the dykes is their general rectilinearity. 
Writing more especially of the Sleat district, Mr Clough says : — 
“ The directions of -most of the dykes are tolerably straight and 
parallel. Dykes which bend sharply and run out of their usual 
direction for considerable distances are not common. In a few 
places* however, we do see dykes which twist when they come to 
lines of pre-existing crush or fault. Instances of this are seen on 
the N. side of Camas a’ Mhuilt (Isle Ornsay), where a dyke, coming 
from the S.E., suddenly twists and runs slightly S. of W. along a 
crush line ; and again about a quarter of a mile N.N.E. of Geur 
Eudha, where a dyke, coming from the N.W., runs slightly S. of 
E. along a fault. In the latterloca^lity the ^idth of the dyke when 
running with the fault is only half the usuaTlbreadth : the fault- 
n^reccia is hardened by, and certainly older than, the dyke. 

“ In a few places dykes make conspicuous changes of direction, 
though we do not know that the changed path is a line of fault. 
Perhaps it is merely a thin joint line. Several instances of this 
kind occur a little E.*of Ob Lusa : in the most marked instarice a 
N.W. dyke several yards wide suddenly bends and runs N.E. for 
perhaps 20 yards : in the N.E. part the width is in places hardly 
a foot. ^ 

“It is occasionally found that a dyke comes suddenly to a 
hinnt but that at a little distance from this end, either 

in a N.E. or S.W. direction, a dyke of a similar charsvJter sud- 
denly appears and runs in a direction parallel to that of the 
old dyke. A marked instance of this kihd was noticed on or 
near the coast rather more than a third' of a mile E.N.Ec of Eudha 
Dubh Ard, ijear Ord, where a peculiar dyke wi^h xenocrysts of 
quartz [6134] appears to be shifted laterally, the S.E. portion 
towards the N E., in four clifferent places, though the dyke is never 
seen in a crushed state : the amount of the apparent displacement 
in these four places together is nearly 100 yards.” 

Displaceijients of the same kind but amounting only to a few 
feet may be seen in numerous places in the Lias*on the shores of 
Broadford Bay, as shown in the •accompanying ground-plans. 
Sometimes the dyke is cut off abruptly (Eig. 64) ; ^sometimes it 
runs out into a number of tapering veins, which may or may not 
be directed towards the detached* continuation of the dyke (Figs. 
65 and 66) ; sometimes an actual continuity is preserved between 
the several portions by means of a narrow connecting string of 
dyke-rock. The same neighbourhood affords examples of a wnoje 
set of dykes bent aside for a short distance into a new direction, 
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Fig. 64. — Ground- 
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without any ostensible Teason in the form of faults or joints (Fig. 
67). In the Cowal district of Argyllshire Mr Clough* has noticiod 
similar sharp diversions occasioned by lines of crush in the country- 
rock, earlier than the dykes affected. In the 
case here considered such crushing, if it occurs, 
affects only the c oncealed cty ata below the 
Lias. ~ 

Apart from such abrjipt cljanges, the dykes 
usually hold their course very steadily; but 
there seems to be some difference in this respect 
when they occur in different country-rocks. 
In the Lias shales departures from rectilinearity, 
though not usually to any great degree, are 
frequent. '•In the Cambrian limestones the 
dykes are straighter, though in a few places 
near Torran some curiously curved examples 
occur. The straightness of the dykes whitjh 
plan on shore west intersect the basaltic country is generally very 

to show the abrupt striking. The same is usually true in the 
breaking off and gabbro, exQept^in the case of some small dykes 
lateral shifting of and veins, which are also apt to have abnormal 
a dyke. directions ; but in the granite irregularities on 

a small scale are more frequent. A curved or zig-za^ jiaurse is 35^ 
seldom found in connection with variations in ^j^idth and interrup- 
tions of continuity in outcrop, peculi- 
arities which may be taken to 
indicate the dying out of a dyke in 
the upward direction. 

In ividth the basic dykes vary from 
a few inches to over 100 feet, not 
reckoning the^ greater widths attained 
by the grouping of several to form a 
“multiple dyke.” The widest single 
dykes are those whjch occur remote 
from any oUiers of their own kind. 

Dykes of oh^ind in the same neigh- 
bourhood ancT in the same country- 
rock do not vary very greatly in 
width ; but dykes of presumably the 
same group in different places and 
in different rocks may sho\? consider- 
able variations^ The numerous dykes 
which intersect the Liassic shales on 
the shores of Broadford Bay are as a 
rule not very large ones. Excluding 
on the one hand very narrow and 
ratherfrregular intrusions, which may 
be called veins rather than dykes, and 
on the other hand a very few darge 



Fio. 65.— Ground-plan on shore 
west of Broadford Bay ; to 
show lateral shifting of a dyke, 
the portions of which run 
out into veins. 


"^Geology of Cowal (Mem, Geoh Sur, Sco?,), p. 144 ; 1897. 
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multiple dykes, we find from about forty examples a mean width 
ofc4 ft. In the crofts of Harrabol a large double dyke may be 
followed for about 300 yards, the two members of which are 70 
and 30 feet wide, respectively; and at Rudha na Sgianadin, a 
headland about two miles north-west of Broadford, there is a 100 

feet triple composite dyke, consist- 
ing of a central member of grai^o- 
phyre and two of dolerite. 

The dykes in the Cambrian lime- 
stones are as a rule rather larger 
than those in the Lias shales. The 
largest, ranging up to as much as 
50 ft in width, belong to the pre- 
gratiitic set, and are of thoroughly 
basic rocks. For the rest, a large 
number of those about Kilchrist, 
Torran, etc., range from 4 to 10 ft 
i|i width, but there are many 
smaller. On Beiiin Suardal, where 
west of Broadford Bay ; to shoAv .they are very numerous and close, 
lateral shifting of a dyke with Olough notes that they are also 

IntheStot 
district, mainly of Tomdonian 
strata, he found them generally wider. They there average 5 to 
10 ft : dykes 30 or 40 ft wide are not common. A coarse diabase 
dyke about i mile west of Tormore is in places 120 ft wide, but 
does not maintain this size. 
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Fig. 6tt. — Ground-plan on shole 



Fig. 67.-™Ground-plan on shore west of Broadford Bay ; to show a number 
of associated dykes sharply deviated fof a short distance. 

The dykes which cut the granite vary from 1 ft to 20 ft in 
width : measurements of thirty-five examples gave an average of 
6 ft. The only very large one is the soli'iary coarse diabase dyke 
already noticed on the'flanks of Beinn na Caillich, with a width of 
over 50 ft. The much more numerous dykes intersecting the 
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basaltic plateaux probably average 4 or 5 ft in width or less. 
This does not include the multiple dykes, which often exceed 60 
feet. As before, the single dykes which reach the greatest size 
are those of “solitary” type, of coarse texture and thoroughly 
basic composition. One on the south-west slope of Broc-bheinn, 
and about 1 J mile north-east of Drynoch Lodge, is locally 150 
fejt wide. • The dykes cutting the gabbro of the Cuillins are on 
the whole fairly comparable in magnitude with those of the basalt 
country; but there are in places very numerous narrow dykes, 
sometimes running in unusual directions or changing their 
course abruptly. 

Although the majority of the dykes do not* depart very notice- 
ably from the vertical attitude, there are very many which do 
show a marked hade. If this is seen in one, it is usually geen in 
numerous others in the same neighbourhood. In many parts of 
the basaltic country in particular both simple and multiple dykes 
show a more or less marked inclination, the pioorland hills nof^h 
of the Cuillins and between Sligachan and Portree affording 
abundant instances. The hade is especially noticeable where the 
weathering away of a dyke, o\j of j:he less durable members of a 
multiple dyke, has given rise to a little ravine. Allt Daraich, 
near Sligachan, is a good illustration. * 

The hade is not a mere accident, but must have some real 
significance. This is mamfest froni the fact that it has always the 
same_ direction. With scarcely an exception among flie lar^ 
nuipber of cases observed, the inclination ^s downward towards 
the N.E., or at least towards some point in that quadrant, (accord- 
ing to the varying direction of strike of the d}'kes). • Now we 
have already seen that the prevalent dip of the basalt plateaux is 
towards the west or some point south of west. Th(i observed 
hade of tlie* dykes is, then, in a general sense, such as would 
result if they had been originally vertical, and had been tilted in 
commorr with the rocks which they intersect. K such a sugges - 1 
tioif could be estabjished, it would be of very great help in] 
classifying tl^e dykes ; for^ the regional disturbance tp which the 
inclination oPdie plateaux is due belongs tQ a fairly determinate 
epoch, and w^ might thus discriminate between ihose dykes of 
earlier epochs and those of later. Unfortunately we have not 
found it possible to use this apparently simple criterion in the 
manner suggested. A large proportion of our observations relate 
to multiple dykes, and it cannot be doubted that a later intrusion 
would tend to fpllow the guidance of an earlier onej'e^iTWhen that 
involved some departure from the vertical direction. Even the 
simple dykes we cannot assume to have been always vertical 
when intruded, for what is presumably the primary law might * 
conceivably be modified by the condition of crustal strain at the 
epoch #f the intrusion. Such a modifying factor is 'certainly 
suggested in the case of the special sets of ^kes peculiar to the 
Cuillins and not included in the* present discussion, as well as in 
the imperfectly symmetrical composite dykes of Scalpay described 
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on pp. 212-214. Further, we are not at liberty to suppose that 
when a country is broken into blocks and these tilted at an angle 
to the horizon, vertical dykes are necessarily tilted through a like 
angle : we must allow for possible deformation of the individual 
blocks themselves. These reasons Sufficiently explain why we 
have failed to discover any evident connection between the hade 
of the dykes and their age. j 

The longitudifval extent of the individual dyltes is a point on 
which it is not easy to obtain very precise information. On the 
moors the rocks are often obscured or wholly concealed by peat, 
and even on the bare mountains dykes are lost by passing under 
the screes. In some other tracts, such as that occupied by ’ the 
Cambrian limestones, where the rq^ks are fairly well exposed, the 
number and closeness of dykes of similar lithological characters 
often makes it impossible to identify an individual dyke along its 
etrtent, unless it can be followed uninteiTuptedly, foot by foot. 
Perhaps the granite offers the best ground for such an examina- 
tion, the ground being often quite bare over considerable areas, 
and the dj^kes usually not too numerous. A given dyke, six to ten 
feet wide, cutting the granite 'can' in several instances be traced 
for a mile or a mile and a half. The dying out of the dykes in 
gtYieral is often connected with a change in the country-rock. 
On the slopes of the basalt plateaux the ending of a dyke against 
one of the thick Intrusive sills is of course a dying out in the 
upward direction, and does not imply the termination of the dyke 
laterally. It is by no means a rule that the broadest dykey are 
also the' longest: the solitary dykes of coarse diabase, for instance, 
are usually less than a quarter of a mile in length. 

In a very few cases we have observed what may be an interrup- 
tion of (fontinuity, i,e, two closely similar portions occurring on 
the same line but divided by an interval, the appearances suggesting 
that the two may be parts of one dyke, continuous at a greater 
depth. Such a thing may often occur without detection, qr at 
least without the possibility of proof. It may be considered in 
connection '.rith the interruptions by lateral display jment already 
described, and is probably always associated ^;dth the dying 
out of the d]f^ke upward, as already remarked in the imperfect 
triple composite dykes oftScalpay.* 

The visible termination of a dyke is not uncommon where ^ 
exposures are plentiful, e,g, in the bare glaciated corries of the 
Cuillins or qn a rocky ^hore. It doei^ not always take place in the 
same way. ' Sometimes the dyke ends rather abruptly; more 
frequently it tapers to a point, though it may be rather suddenly; 
very often it branches, and ends in a number of irregular veins. A 
50-feet dolerite dyke crosses the south-easterly ridge of Marsco, in 
a saddle near the figures 2112 one the six-inch map, and is quickly 
lost ; but on the same line a little to the S.W. occurs a niimber of 
narrow parallel veins of basalt, about thirsty in all, divided by narrow 

Sir A. Geikie, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxxv., pp. 62-66 ; 1888 : 
and Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, vol. ii., pp. 147-160 ; 1897, 
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strips of the country-rock, the total width being about six feet. 
In this case the continuity, if it exists, cannot be traced. Almost 
all cases of bifurcation and branching of dykes which we have seen 
have been in connection with dying out. .Other irregularities, 
such as changes of direction, width, and shade, often occur near the 
terminations of dykes. * " 

s * 

Some of the more obvious petrographicar characters of the basic 
dykes as seen in the field will be more conveniently noticed here 
than under the heads of the several groups. 

One such point is the occurrence of amyjydules^ which are 
not uncommon in certain types of dykes, chiefly those con- 
sisting of the finer-textured ^rocks. It is to be noted, as 
compared with the amygdules in the lavas, that these in 
the dykes are usually considerably smaller and also more 
regularly spherical, onlyjiCfiasionally showing any very noticeable 
e long ation in the direction of flow. Asi^a rule, too, they 
occupy collectively a much smaller proportion of the total volume. 
Mr Clough has remarked an exceptional case. “In a basaltic 
dyke, about three feet thick, a little/' above the road in Allt Bealach 
na Coise (S. W. of Isle Ornsay), the central h^lf is extremely full of 
amygdules. Perhaps they constitute half the mass of the roorf. 
Many of these am}^gdules are notably difierent from those in most of 
the basaltic dykes, being of very irregular shape and repeatedly 
branched, and sometimes as much as three or four inches long.^* 
The ^ame observer remarks that dykes with aamygdules elongated 
parallel to the walls are decidedly more common in the* Isle of 
Soay than in other parts of our area. 

Sir Archibald Geikie* has drawn attention to some of these 
points, and Jias further remarked what is a very characteristic 
feature of the amygdules, viz. that they are not uaifbrmly distributed 
through the width of the dyke. Very often they are absent from 
the jnarginal parts and clustered chiefly along a central band ; or 
there may be narrow bands containing amygdules on both sides of 
the central oie. The largest amygdules occur towards the centre 
of the dy£e. % 

The amygdules are seldom empty. Their contents are usually 
such as may be regarded as alteration-products of the minerals 
conposing the dyke, and there is more variety here than in the 
amygdules of the basaltic lavas. 

Many of the dykes have features indicative of flowing movemfit. 
The most obvicms are the orientation of the felspar^phenocrysts 
in porphyritic dykes, the elongation of amygdules in a common 
direction (which, as just remarked, is not very often seen), and 
various kinds of banding depending on the distribution of pheno- 
crysts, amygdules, xenoliths, effi. Mr Clough writes: “In all 
portions^of the basic dykes the phenocrysts usually have tlleir long 
axes in planes parallel to the adjacent side. A clear instance of 

* Trans. Boy. Soo. Edin., vol, xxxv., p. 38; 1888: Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain^ vol. ii., pp. 129, 130; 18w. * 
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this parallelism is seen at the N.E. side of a broad dyke on the 
cbast S.S.E. of Tarskavaig Free Church: in one place the side 
bends at bn angle of about 45^ and the long axes of the felspar 
phenocrysts change direction also, so as to keep parallel to the 
side. At the side of another dyke about a quarter of a mile N.E. 
of Ardnameac&n, there are a great number of thin tabular crystals, 
hardly thick, of felspar, and nearly all these have t} eir 

broad sides pamllel tb the sides of the‘ dyke. Within the basic 
dykes it is also commonly found that there are certain bands 
approximately parallel to the dyke side which contain amygdules 
and phenocrysts in special abundance. The amygdules in the 
bands nearest the‘ side are of much smaller dimensions than those 
farther off. The phenocrysts, on tjhe other hand, are often quite as 
large close to the side as in the middle. A well-marked alternation 
of bands, some crowded with and others almost destitute of felspar 
phenocrysts, is found in a few cases.” In some of the finer-textured 
rocks a microscopic examination sometimes shows a partial 
parallelism of the little elongated felspars of the rock which is 
an indication of flowing mdvement prolonged to a somewhat later 
stage. 

Very many of the liasic dykes, and more especially those of small 
G) moderate breadth, show some degree of marginal modification in 
texture, structure, etc., in consequence of the more rapid cooling of 
the edge as compared with the interior parts of the dyke. Even 
in dykes of moderate dimensions, however, this is by no means 
universal, and it is /easy to understand that the ctrilling depends 
upon amumber of variable factors ; the distance from the source of 
the intruded magma, prolonged flow of molten matter through the 
dyke-fissure, the specific thermal conductivity of the rock bounding 
the dykej its temperature prior to the intrusion, etc. 

The extreme result of rapid chilling, viz. a vitreous selvage, is not 
a common phenomenon; the petrographical characters of these 
selvages of basalt-glass will be discussed in a separate chapter. 
Much more often we find merely a progrescive change of texture, 
in the sense of its becoming finer, towards the edge of the dyke, 
an4 perhaps a change also in micro-structure ; sometimes the 
appearance of a email amount of interstitial glassy matter in the 
margin of the dyke. Again the marginal parts of a dyke may 
differ from the interior in the a bsen ce of amygdules or of porphyr- 
itic crystals, or in other ways as already intimated. 

The smallest dykesi- less than a ^oot in width, often show a 
umform fine texture throughout, indicative, as we must suppose, of 
a relatively rapid cooling of the whole. This is especially well seen 
in many of the small dykes cutting the gabbro ; and in this case 
the dyke seems to be firmly welded on to the gabbro in cpntact 
with it^ so that it does hot break away from it under the 
hammer. . 

Apart from modmcations of a marginal kind, the rock of a dyke 
is commonly uniform throughout. Anything in the nature of 
segregation-veins is found only very exceptionally. A few cases 
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have been observed, the segregations being in the form of irregular 
streaks, elongated but discontinuous, of coarser texture and lighter 
colour than the general body of the dyke. This difference is due to 
a higher proportion of the felpathic relatively to the ferro- 
magnesian constituents. In an example from the northern ridge 
^ of Beinn Suardal the dyke-rock gave the specifitc •gravity 2'92, 
the^veins only 2'67. 

To be distinguished from these incoristant * and irregular 
“ segregation-veins ” are the true veins or naiTOw strings 
occasionally seen ,i|j^a dyke, which clearly cut the general mass 
of the dyke, so that they must be regarded as distinct and 
later injections. The phenomenon is not a common one. Mr 
Clough has noted one or two c^ses. “In a broad dolerite dyko 
with felspar phenocrysts, about a third of a mile slightly N.^of E. 
of the head of Loch Ghlinne (in one-inch map 61), there are many 
thin strings, from a quarter to one inch thick, which keep parallej^ 
to the sides. These strings also contain felspiar phenocrysts, but 
their margins are distinctly chilled. In a basaltic dyke rather 
more than half a mile N.W. of the head of Loch Eishort a number 
of finer strings, about an inch tliicfcj were observed, which had no 
special joints confined to themselves.” 

Veiy many of the basic dykes are traversed by joints, which ar#' 
evidently of the nature of shrinkage-joints, due to the contraction 
of the rock in cooling. By far the most commons-type of regular 
jointing is the columnar or prismatic, the rock being broken into 
rude, or sometimes into rather regular, colunyis perpendicular to 
the walls of the dyke. The joints are best developed at the 
mar gins , but in small dykes they extend through the whole width. 
Columnar jointing with any approach to regular arrangement is 
usually confined to dykes consisting of finert^xtu re d ro>aks . and 
the joints majf then occur rather closely, so that the individual 
columns are sometimes not more than an inch in diameter. They 
may be less, especially in very compact selvages; and the thin 
gjjas sy^ ci nist f ound at t^e ex treme margin of some dykesTnay, as 
PKilessors Jucli^ ancT Cole^h^ive shown, ex hibit colum nar jointing 
on a micr^ ^ fteo pic sca le. » ^ 

“SIbre rarely th^ dykes have a pla i^y structure due to- plane joints 
parallel to the bounding walls. This feaimre, exceptional in the 
basic dykes, is found more frequently in some other groups in the 
district. In some instances it is connected with a flow- struc ture | 
in the dy ke-rock. • 

In Skye, as in most other regions, it is found that the dykes do 
not, as a rule, produce any vely noteworthy metamorphism in the 
rocks which ihe^ traverse. Conspicuous exceptions to this rule are 
few : they are found where the ^kes occur in great ^profusion, 
and ^ the Country-rock is one specially susceptible to thermal 
metamorphism. The most? interesting case observed is on the 
east shore of Camas Fhionnairidh,* an inlet of Loch Scavaig, at 
about 700 or 800 yards from Oamasunary farm-house. Here a 
v 
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large number of dykes occur in close succession » and the earthy 
"limestones of the Lias, exposed on the shore, are highly- altered. 
They contain large* aggregates of lime-bearing silicate-minerals, 
including good crystals of diopside of considerable dimensions, 
forming nodular masses.* 

Although &ny important metamorphism in the sense of the pro- 
duction of new minerals is only exceptionally found in the ^cks 
'bordering our basic dykes, minor alterations, such as the production 
of platy jointing in shales, the marmorisation of limestones, and 
especially the decoloration (by partial deoxidation ) of red sand- 
stones, are observed much more widely. On these points Mr 
Clough has furnished the following notes. The case of the Ord 
limestones is interesting in connection with what has been said 
above of the Strath marbles, near the plutonic intrusions, but no 
close examination of the rocks has been made. 

% _ “ The contact-metamorphism in the neighbourhood of the dykes 
is not usually greaifc. About a quarter of a mile W.S.W. of the N. 
end of Loch an lasgaich a band of shale in the Kinloch Torridonian 
series is crossed by close*joints, not more than ^ inch apart, for 
rather more than a foot off the ^ide of a thin dyke. The joints 
hade steeply N.E. parallel to the side of the dyke : they do not 
• extend into some pebbly grits which are equally near the side. 

The reddish colour of the Torridonian arkoses and grits is 
generally converted into a dirty grey. ^J’his red colour is largely 
due to clastic grains of felspar, and in the altered beds these grains 
are of a grey colour. The change of colour extends eight or nine 
yards* off the sides of some of the dykes, and is seen well on 
the coast N. of Tarskavaig Point and between Ob Gauscavaig and 
Inver Aulavaig. 

‘‘Thj reddish colour in the Tarskavaig Moine schists, which 
have been stained with an Indian red colour near the conglomerate 
at the base of the Secondary rocks, is also changed into grey near 
a large intrusive sill near the base of the conglomerate. The 
felspar pebbles in the schistose grits are generally of a red' colour, 
but near the sill they all become dirty grey. The/quartz veins in 
the same schists become crossed by many thin sliojLt cracks or 
joints running in different directions. Some of t^he veins have also 
a peculiar pale amethystine colour. The foliation planes of the 
schists also lose theuJustre.to^ large extent in the neighbourhood 
of intrusions, so that it is difficult to distinguish the phyllites from 
Jorridoni^n shales. This is particiiiarly noticeaBle in Gillean Bum, 
and on t&e N. side of this bum near the Ei boundary of the 
schists. 

“The greenish epidotic grits at the base of the Torridonian 
system are often changed into black or dark grey vocks for several 
feet off dykes. The change is seen near basaltic dykes in the 
following places — in a bum 250 yards N.N.E. of the Toot of Allt 

^ Heddle records the occurrence^ of idocrase at the junction of a <^ke with 
a calcareous rock, li niile from Broadford, on the road to Kilbride. 
Mineralogy of ScotUma^ vol. ii., p. 53; 1901. 
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Doire Daraich ; near the foot of Allt Thuill ; two-thirds of a mile 
W.S.W. of the foot of this bum; and about 700^ards W.S.W. oY 
Rudha Guail. * 

“The green chloritic schists in the Lewisian gneiss series are 
also often rendered dark grey or black and hardened near dykes. 

^ This is seen rather more than half a mile S.W. of 6noc a’ Chaise 
Md|, on the«shore S. of Kilmore Church, and in the bay N.W. of 
Bogha Charslice. ’ * 

“The limestone veins which penetrate the Torridonian rocks 
near the Secondary conglomerate about two-thirds of a mile 
N.N.E. of Tarskavaig Point are rendered saccharoid near some 
dykes. One specimen of the altered limestone gave a specific 
gravity of 2’68. 

“ In the bum about 1500 yar<fs slightly S. of W. of Ord 'a«dyke 
goes through Cambrian limestones belonging to the Ghradaidh 
and Eilean Dubh divisions, and alters them considerably for 
breadth of about four feet. The Ghmdaidh limestone loses its leaden 
colour and granular aspect and becomes a white compact rock with 
black streaks. A specimen of the unhltered rock gave a specific 
gravity of 2*825, while an altered «pe»imen taken on the same strike 
and about two feet and a half off the dyke hag a specific gravity of 
only 2*709. The change in the Eilean Dubh limestone is les*^ 
marked, as this limestone is of a creamy colour when unaltered. 
The colour of the altered rock becomes, however, a purer white 
and is varied with greenish strings composed of some soft 
substance. A specimen of the unaltered limestone has a specific 
gravity of 2-83, while one of the altered limestone on th« same 
strike gave the figure 2*64. * 

“ Much of the limestone near Ben Suardal is too much altered by 
granitic intrusions to allow a special alteration near the dykes to 
be discerned. •We often see, however, a prominent set of nearly 
vertical joints parallel to the dykes. Such joints are conspicuous 
in the limestone scars a little N. of the top of Ben Suardal, and as 
seen from the road in ^Strath Suardal they might be mistaken for 
bedding. Similar joints, sometimes three or four in the^breadth of 
a yard, are^well seen a little N.W. of Loch Lonachan.” (C. T. fJ.) 
In some localities near Torran, again, where dykes ore especially 
numerous, they have perhaps given rise to*Bome further change in 
Cambrian limestones already metamorphosed by the granite ; but 
this, in the nature of the case, is very difficult to verify. 

Some of the dykes have produced certaii\ metamorghic efiects, 
small in degree and in extent, in the amygdaloidal bafSalts ; but 
this is usually a mere induration without any evident production of 
definite new minerals. For e^ffample, some hundred yards beyond 
Carbost Pier dyke stands up in prominent relief on the rocky 
shore of Loch Harport. Adhering^to each face of it is a band a few 
inches wide of amygdaloidal basalt which is hard enough to behave 
under erosion as if it wfere part of the dyke. A thin slice, 
however, does not reveal any chcfracteristic mineral of thermal 
metamorphism [9805]. • 
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In the gabbro, the granite, and the basic sills again we have 
*fe>und little indication of any change due to the dykes which 
traverse them. The sills, and also earlier basic dykes cut by later 
ones, not infrequently exhibit a certain development of epidote, 
which is perhaps to be ascribed to this cause. Thus Mr Clough 
has noted, jfbout 250 yards N.E. of the summit of Ben Suardal,' 
near Broadford, an irregular sheet of coarse dolerite with encased 
xenoliths of gfanophyre, both the shefet and its xenoliths showing 
epidotisation. 

Most of the basic dykes are in a very fairly fresh condition, even 
so susceptible a mineral as olivine showing in the majority of 
cases but little indication of cjiemical change. This is probably 
ductless to the comparatively late geological date of the intrusions 
than to the scouring effect of ice, which has removed very generally 
V those superficial portions of the rocks which had been decomposed 
by pre-Glacial weathering. Nevertheless, there are abundant 
instances of dykes exhibiting the effects of aimospheric decompose- 
ition, and Mr Clough’s observations prove that some part of this 
is ^osMjjac ial. Writing of fthe* south-eastern part of the island, 
surveyecInSy him, h^i says: — 

“ There is evidence that some dykes which are now in a very 
soft and readily disintegrated condition have during the Glacial 
period formed ^ridges. If the boulder-clay at their sides could be 
cleared away, these dykes would appear as ridges projecting more 
or less conspicuously over the surrounding rocks, »but it is evident 
that rill their present soft condition they could not long continue 
as ridges. It is still less likely that in the boulder-clay period 
rocks in such a condition could resist the strong denuding influences 
at work. Consequently the decomposition of these rocks must be 
held to be comparatively recent — at all events pftst-boulder-clay. 
The evidence referred to was observed in sections at the sides of 
new roads in the folloiving places: — about 150 yards N.E. of Loch 
Gauscavaig, nearly half a mile slightly S.<iOf E. of Tarskavdig Free 
Church, and rather more than a third of a mile ErS.E. of Tormore 
(pear Armadale).*' In the first locality the junctionf* between the 
boulder-clay and the N.E. side of the dyke is Vertical for at least 
three feet. In all the sections there are indications of a thin 
deposit lying over the boulder-clay and composed in the main of 
portions of disintegrated dyke rock. In the second locality a 
similar deposit, foiy or five feet thick, appears to occur in situ 
below a 'portion of the boulder-clay. The boulder-clays in all the 
localities are of the common stiff stony character.” 

The progress of chemical decomposition in a dyke has in most 
cases been directed by the joint-fissures which traverse the rock. 
In certain types of dykes ther^ has resulted from this a division of 
the rick into rude spheroids, a few inches in diameter,^ with sound 
interior and decomposed exfoliating crust. On the other hand, 
there are cases in which decomposition seems to have affected most 
readily the rock in the in^fi^p^s between an irregular system of 
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joints. Some of Mr Clough’s observations in the Sleat district fall 
apparently under this head. He says: — Some of the decomposedf 
dolerite dykes contain thin cross-jointed strings of souhdei* hard 
rock, varying in width from two to six inches. The strings have 
no general direction nor chilled margins, and in sections at right 
^angles to the dyke direction they sometimes forhi«a polygonal 
network, the meshes in which are filled with more decomposed 
rock. On the roadside two-thirds of a mile S! of D’in Scaich (near 
Tokavaig) some of the meshes are three or four feet long: many of 
the strings have median sutures and remind us of the ‘sheaths’ in 
tachylyte, to be described in another place (p. 336). They sometimes 
pass gradually into the decomposed rock, and we^could not discern 
by microscopic examination that the constituents of the two rocks 
difiered in character. About 700*yards S.W. of Ob Gauscavaig an 
olivine-dolerite dyke which weathers into huge irregular blocks, 
and is for the most part in a very soft decomposed condition, con- ^ 
tains a few scattered strings of harder rock| which seem also 
composed of olivine-dolerite. The strings have no general direction 
nor chilled margins, and they are perhaps allied in character to 
those in the dyke near Dun Scaich.” • 

The behaviour of the dykes as contributing to the details of 
sujDerficial relief of the country is, of course* determined by th% 
joint effects of chemical and mechanical destruction, or more 
accurately by their differential effects as between, the dykes and 
the country-rock. According as a dyke is more or less durable 
than the encasing rocks, it tends to form a jji^*ominent feature or 
ridge on the one hand or a trench or depression on the other.^ 

On the floor of any of the glaciated corries of the CuilHns the 
gabbro and the dykes which intersect it, both in a perfectly fresh 
state, make up together a single smooth surface. There b^s been 
no differential Veathering, because there has been no appreciable 
weathering at alf since the glaciation. On the slopes above, the 
dykes ofterr occasion gulleys, and on the mountain-ridges they some- 
times ^ive rise to deep^notches. The weathering of the dyke in 
the latter case 4s not in general connected with any cojisiderable 
chemical detjomposition, but results from splintving by frost. The 
dykes, and notably the multiple dykes which cut the l^saltic lavas 
and intercalated sills, are very often racked by trenches and 
gulleys, sometimes deep ravines, and the courses of the streams 
have very frequently been determined by the dykes. On the other 
hand, the dykes so numerous in the limestone district stand out in 
relief, often formijig very regular walls two or*three feet High. Th^ 
same thing is seen in a less marked degree in the granite area, and 
sometimes in the Liassic strata, e.g. in some parts, of the coast 
sections. Co^^ceming the older rocks of the Sleat district, Mr 
Clough writes as follows : — 

“ jMostfff the dykes are easy to trace by their features, in the 
Torridonian and Moine roeks only a few dykSs make scars or 
ridges : most of them make either little trench-like hollows which 
often cross contour lines for considerable, distances, or else smooth 
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^narrow terraces which keep nearly parallel to the contour lines and 
are bounded on the high side by a cliff of the country-rock. A 
great many of the burns in the district run along dykes, and have 
worn deep narrow channels — some almost impassible — along 
them. The* dyjces which form hollows and terraces have no doubt 
been more rehdily decomposed and denuded than the country-rocks 
at their sides. In some of the soft granulitic and chloritic r^cks 
belonging to the Lewisian gneiss series on the S.B. side of the 
Moine thrust the dykes make scars or ridges much more frequently 
than in the harder rocks, whether these be Torridonian or Moine 
rocks or hard mylonitised gneisses. This is very well shown by com- 
paring the dyke features in the area between the head branches of 
Allt a’ Charn-aird with those made by the same set of dykes a 
little/ further N.W., where they pass through mylonitised gneiss and 
Torridonian rocks.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


» 

Basic Dykes: General Petrography. 

Our petrographical account of the basic dykes of Skye will be 
based on the examination of hand-specimens (ificluding determ- 
inations of specific gravity) and microscopical preparations. 
Knowledge of the chemical composition of the dykes is limited at 
present to four analyses : one (of a tachlytic selvage) quoted from 
Dr Heddle ; another made for this memoir by Dr Pollard ; and , 
two by Mr T. Baker, communicated by Professor^ebour. Possibly" 
more data from the chemical side miight assist materially in classi- 
fying the rocks and ultimately in establishing their mutual relations 
to one another and to other basic intrjisions in the form of sills and 
sheets. 

The chief difficulty in the way of dividing Ihe basic dykes int% 
distinct groups belonging to different epochs arises from the fact 
that certain petrographical types, and these among^the commonest, 
have recurred at more than one epoch. It is easy to show, for 
instance, that certain dykes are cut off by the granite, while others 
cut that rock ; but some of the former are indistinguishable^litho- 
logically from some of the latter in the field, and offer no •certain 
criteria for discrimination even on a microscopic examination. 
Hence in places not near the granite, and where no oth^ suffi- 
cient test is apjfiicable, it is often impossible to separate pre-granitic 
from post-granitifc dykes. Such difficulties arise especially in the 
case of thcf non-porphyritic dolerites, rocks which are extremely 
commdn and widely distributed. The presence or absence of 
olivine, except iti certain types where the mineral is very abundant, 
does not seem to be a characfer of much diagnostic value : many of 
the rocks hover • on the line between “ oliviye-boaring afid 
‘‘olivine-free.” • 

The principal criteria for determining the relative ages of the 
dykes are their direct relations to one another where they come 
into juxtaposition, their relations to other igneous rocks of Tertiary 
age in the neighbourhood, and their relation to faults'dand othdV 
tectonic features of the district where they occur. Owing to the 
very general parallelism of direction of dykes of all .ages in the 
country, actufij intersections of one dyke by another are by no 
means often seen.* When two or more different dykes run side by 
side, so dS to constitute what we have called a double or a 
multiple dyke, the nature <jf the contacts will sometimes afford a 

* Certain groups of dykes in the CuiUin district must be excepted from 
this statement for reasons already explained. • 
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clue to the relative ages of the several members ; but such indi- 
cations, from chilled marffins, etc., are not always free from 
ambiguity. 

The principal igneous intrusions, other than dykes, which serve 
as standards bf^ reference, and afford where they occur a relative ^ 
scale of time,* are : — 

(i.) «’the gabbros, 

(ii.) the granites, 

(iii.) the basic sills of the great group, 

(iv.) tlje “inclined sheets” of basic rocks, intersecting 
the gabbro of the Cuillins, to be described in 
Chapter XXJ[. 

• 

Of these the third have the most extended distribution. It is to be 
'‘ly^marked, however, that there are no dykes referable to the brief 
interval between tht gabbros and the granites, and none are certainly 
known (with the probable exception of certain composite dykes) 
intervening between the granites and the great group of sills. 
Practically, therefore, the firtt tliree standard groups mentioned 
only enable us (where they are represented) to distinguish the 
tSykes belonging to the volcanic phase of activity from those 
belonging to the phase of minor intrusions. To the former 
category belong* the dyke-feeders of the fissure-eruptions ; to the 
latter (apart from possible feeders of the basic sills) belong the 
majority of the dyli^s of the region, in general constituting inde- 
pendent intrusive bodies. Of these latter, the greater part are 
older than the inclined sheets included under (iv.), but some are 
younger. 

The talue of the four sets of intrusions just enumerated for our 
present purpose lies in the fact that the members^ of each set con- 
stitute a natural group belonging to one epoch. It is nevertheless 
necessary to remember that the members of such a group are not in 
the strict sense contemporaneous with anotfier. Thus the fact that 
a given dyke is seen to cut one or nv)re of the ba^c sills is not in 
itself sufficient to prove that the dyke is younger thhn the sill- 
epoch : it nfay be the feeder ot a somewhat latbr sill at a higher 
level. A like remark applies to the inclined sheets, and also to the 
basic lavas. 

One of the strongest reasons for considering the majority of the 
^kes youpger than ^he basic sills ^s derived from the relation of 
these various intrusions to faults. It appears that the faults of 
Tertiary age in the island constantly affect the sills. On the other 
hand, few of*the dykes are displaced or crushed by faults, and some 
of them have followed pre-existing fault-planes. In so far as the 
faulting can be referred to a definite epoch, this reasoning applies 
to dyfies even at a distance from any basic sills. Allowance must 
of course be made for the fact that a small fault with nearly vertical 
displacement would occasion %xit little visible disturbance of a 
nearly vertical dyke. • 
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In the basaltic country the general uniformity of lithological 
characters among the lavas, and also among the sills, rnakc^ 
faulting often difficult to verify. In the Broadford district and in 
Sleat, where the stratified formations afibrd well-marked geological 
horizons, the case is difierent. Mr Clough writes : — “ Most of the 
faults in the district appear to be older than the* dykes ; but the 
diaections of many of them are not noticeably difierent from the 
general direction of the dykes, and so the existence of these has not 
tended to divert the dykes out of their ordinary paths. Many of the 
N.W. and N.N.W. dykes occur along faults which efiect consider- 
able displacements in the rocks at their sides. This is particularly 
noticeable along the junctions of the Secondar'Jr and Torridonian 
rocks, and of the Applecross and Kinloch divisions of these latter 
rocks. But both near these junctions and elsewhere it is quite rare 
to find dykes which are themselves crushed or faulted. It is perhaps 
desirable to mention a few exceptional instances. Rather more than 
three-quarters of a mileN.E. of Kinloch a N.E.#fault breaks through 
a N.W. dyke and displaces it slightly : in the line of fault there is 
in one place another uncrushed dyke. •About a mile slightly W. of 
N. of Kinloch a dyke running leligjitly W. of N. is partly crushed 
in a line parallel to its sides : the dyke is ir^ a line of fault with 
considerable displacement, and in view of its somewhat unusuiil 
direction it appears probable that prior to the intrusion of the dyke 
there was a crush-band along this line of which the dyke took 
advantage. On the coast rather more than a quarter of a mile N.E. 
of Armadale Oastle a N.N.W. dyke is much j3rushed and slicken- 
sided along various lines, some of which are nearly horizontal.’* 

As already stated, we have not found that the hade of Hie dykes 
gives any trustworthy information as to whether they are older or 
younger than the tilting of the plateaux. The earliest* dykes — 
those at leasf which were contemporaneous with the lavas — have 
presumably shared in the tilting ; but the fact that some dykes 
with marked hade are certainly later than some which are vertical 
shows that solne othea factor has to be reckoned with. 

In so far as the dykes can be divided into natural groups with 
distinctive petrographical characters, such that the members of the 
same group cail be referred confidently to the same^epoch, we are 
justified ill collating the evidence derived from diffbrent members 
of such a group to deduce the relative age of the group as a whole. 
If, for instance, certain dykes in one place are demonstrably later 
than the basic sills, and othlr dykes of the^same groi^ in another 
place demonstrably earlier than the “ inclined sheets,” we may iiffer 
that the group belongs to some part of the interval between the 
epoch of the basic sills and tBe epoch of the inclined sheets. The 
application ^f such reasoning is, however, limited in important 
cases by the impracticability of discriminating petrographically 

groups ^hich belong to difierent epochs. ^ 

• • 

Although, for reasons sufBcierttly set forth, we cannot in our 
petrographical description of the basic dykes follow a chronological 
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order, we may conveniently take first those which belong 
demonstrably to an early epoch. To this end we put together all 
the dykes which are clearly seen to be cut oS by the granite intru- 
sions ; a considerable number of these have been examined, more 
especially in the district between Broadford and Torran. Dykes 
of the same general type are found in many other places, and some 
of these doubtless belong to the same epoch ; but others are cleanly 
younger, and we accordingly confine ourselves here to the area 
specified, i,e. the neighbourhood of the eastern Bed Hills and espe- 
cially of Beinn an Dubhaich. 

These pre-granitic basic di/hes are decidedly less regular in their 
behaviour than the* generality of the Skye dykes. They depart 
more frequently from the normal direction, and they never seem to 
be very persistent, often dying out in a short distance or leaping 
aside to resume a parallel course on another line. A noticeable 
bade from the vertical is much commoner here than in other groups 
of dykes. The width is usually small, though in some instances it 
reaches 20 feet or even 60 feet, but not for any groat distance. 
Chilled edges seem to be characteristic of this set of dykes, though 
by no means confined to them an«,amygdaloidal character, on the 
other hand, is rare. 

cPetrographically almost all these earlier dykes examined fall 
under one general head, though with variations in coarseness or 
fineness of texture, which are related to the size of the dyke and 
sometimes also to the distance of the specimen from the cooling 
surface. The rocks^, may be named diabase, dolerite, or basalt 
accordiijg to texture, but the micro-structure is usually the same 
for all, viz. the ophitic or occasionally the sub-ophitic. Although 
we have no chemical analyses, it is evident that the rocks are of 
thoroughly basic composition. The specific gravity is usually more 
than 3, ten specimens giving a mean of 3’03. Thbse, however, 
include some which have been more or less metamorphosed by the 
granite, a process involving a slight increase of density in cases 
where it has been tested. There are certayi dykea of less basic 
composition^, than the rest and with lower specific gwvity. Some 
of these are apparently normal, but others have been modified by 
taking up xeikolithic material, in a manner to bo described in a 
later chapter. ' 

The ordinary varieties consist of labradorite, augite, and mag- 
netite, with a little apatite but not olivine. The lateadorite varies 
somewhat in composition, and the crystals have sometimes zonary 
baAding, bufi the dominant kind gives extinction-angles up to about 
36® in symmetrically cut sections. The light brown ophitic augite 
is probably rich in iron, for it giVeR rise to clott ed patches o f 
magnetita_when it becomes^ jAloritised. Only in /the coarsest 
variety of rociT Ts a ^rtial diallagic structure found [7061]. 
Original* magnetite is usually rather abundant in these rdbks, and 
we may perhaps infer that they are rich in iron-oxides, but not in 
magnesia. « 

The metaTnorphisin of the early basic dykes by the granite is well 
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observed round the Beinn an Dubhaich mass. Interesting examples 
of this change may be seen near Kilchrist Old Manse,* near the 
Marble Quarries, beside Allt an Inbhire, and at other phcel The 
metamorphism is specially well marked where portions of the dykes 
have become detached and enveloped in the granite : this may be 
seen near the shore south of Torran, as noticed bjr Sir A. Geikie,t 
and at one 6r two spots in the valley of Allt Leth Slighe. 

The general character of the transformafSon ie> much like what 
has been described in the basic lavas, and a summary account will 
therefore be sufficient. The most conspicuous change is seen in the 
augite, which is converted usually into hornblende. This mineral 
is often in patchy, rather fibrous aggregates, but passes finally into 
crystal-grains and plates, the yellpwish-green colour at the same time 
becoming deeper and browner. Some part of the hornblende must 
come from chloritic alteration-products of the augite, for it is some- 
times found in little veins traversing the felspars, t In the vicinity 
of the magnetite grains brown mica often tekes the place of fhe 
hornblende. The felspar of the rock is not in general recrystallised, 
but it is partly freed from its inclusionife, and so appears clearer and 
fresher. Whether the opaque iron-ore is to any extent recrystallised 
it is not easy to decide, but the little granules seem in some cases 
to have drawn together into more compact grains. In hai^- 
specimens these metamorphosed dykes are dark, dense, crystalline 
rocks. Three specimens gave specific gravities*3*02, 3*05, 3*08. 
An exceptional specimen from a 50-ft dyke on the south side of 
the granite, erfst of Allt an Inbhire, gave a specific gravity 2'85 ; 
but this has evidently had its composition considerably ^lodified 
(prior to metamorphism) by taking up foreign material : iiC encloses 
numerous grains of quartz. It shows, however, the same changes 
as the other examples. In addition, it has small amygdules, once 
doubtless lined with a chloritic mineral and filled with calcite. 
They now conjs^ist of granular pale-green hornblende with a patch 
of recrystkllised calcite in the centre [7060]. 

As might bfe anticipated, no changes comparable in degree with 
those just described are ftyind where the basic dykev; have been 
invaded by the later intrusions of small volume — dykes, sills, ^and 
sheets. The only noticeable change which seems probably due to 
the metamorphic effect of these minof intrusions is a partial 
epidotisation of earlier basic dykes intersected by them. Epidote 
is a mineral well known as a product of thermal metamorphism, 
especially in the less advanced stages, though of course it may also 
originate in quite different circumstances. Mr Clough has noted 
in several places a production of epidote in basic dykes and sills 
where they are intersected by later intrusions, and» regarded it as 

* The locality most easily found is a little S. W. of the footpath to Boreraig, 
where it is crossed by a wall, south oj the Glebe. Here a large dyke inter- 
secting <!he limestone is cut off and metamorphosed by the» gramte. 
Specimens taken at 9 or 10 feet and at 2 feet from thcK granite show different 
grades of metamorphism. ^ 

t Qvart, Journ. GeoL Soc., vol. lii., p. 382 ; 1896. 

t See Barker, Petrology for Students^ 3rd cJll., fig. 74 ; 1902. 
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a metamorphic effect. He has not found it in the Tertiary dykes 
to the east, south-east, or south of the Broadfoi'd and Beinn Suardal 
area. 

• 

We notice next the solitary dykes of coarse diabase, which occur 
only in small nu'inber, but are widely distributed. By the epithet 
“ solitary ” we mean to express that they occur singly, or sometiiy.es 
in couples, but never :n numerous groilps like most of the other 
types. They attain considerable dimensions, the greatest width 
being usually more than 50 feet, but this is not maintained, and 
the dykes themselves are rarely traceable for more than 400 or 500 
yards. Their place in the sequence of intinisions in Skye has not 
been ascertained very precisely ; but they are later than the great 
group^ of basic sills, and in one or two cases have been observed to 
cut finer-textured dykes of dolerite. They belong therefore to the 
phase of minor intrusions, and have no close connection with the 
gabbro, for which f they might easily be mistaken in hand- 
specimens. r 

Since these dykes are few, and usually make conspicuous 
features, it is worth enumerating the principal examples. Several 
have already" been mentioned on account of their large size. 
'\yhether any occur in the north-western portion of the island, 
our survey does not enable us to say. The most northerly 
examples- observe;fi are two, about 50 ft and 24 ft wide respect- 
ively, on Meall na Gainmhich, about 6 miles S.S.E. of Portree, or 
4J miles N.W. of Sligachan. The largest one recorded is on the 
south-western slopes of Broc-bheinn, about 1^ mile N.E. of Dry- 
noch Codge: this is 150 feet wide where it crosses the upper 
part of Allt na Coille, but dwindles in a south-easterly direction. 
A dyke pf this set, 45 feet wide, is seen in Bealach na Beinne 
Brice, miles W.S.W. of Sligachan. Farther soiVth two occur 
near together on Meall Mhaim. They are perha^ps 30 or 40 feet 
wide, and one of them is seen veiy conspicuously at the lorge cairn 
at the head of Bealach a’ Mhaim, the pass between fSligachaii and 
Glen Brittle. Some 1200 yards W. of the summit of Meall a’ 
Mhaim occurs another, 75 feet in width, remarkable fop enclosing 
abifndant xenoliths of gabbro up to as much as 'a foot in length. 
Another crosses Allt Dearg Beag near the northern boundary of 
the gabbro : this forms part of a multiple dyke. On the other side 
of the mountains a large dyke makes a prominent feature crossing 
the southerly ridge of Blath-bhein»*at about 1100 feet altitude. 
Aftother is ffeen near the little tarn on Slat-bheinii, Strathaird : its 
greatest width is about 50 feet. Two dykes, 30 or 40 feet wide, a 
little east of I^och Coire Uaigneich, south-east of Blath-bheinn, are 
perhaps to be referred here, as well as a 60-ft dyke, perhaps the 
continuation of one of these, farther S.E.; but they have not been 
subjected to microscopic examifiation. There remain Hihe con- 
spicuous 50-ft dyke on the east face of £einn na Caillach, and the 
70-ft dyke at Harrabol. The latter is part of a double dyke, the 
other member, SO ft wide, being of an intermediate rock of specific 
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gravity 2*75. To these may perhaps be added one or two recorded 
by Mr Clough in the Sleat district, notably a dyke seen ^ miie 
W. of Tormore, near the Point of Sleat, which is in places 120 feet 
across. We have not seen any specimen of this. 

The rocks forming these large solitary dykes are of coarse 
texture and to the eye scarcely distinguishable from some of the 
g^bros. They usually contain olivine, but not. as a constituent 
easily visible on the hand-specimens. Two examples gave specific 
gravities 3'02 and 3’08, while the Blath-bheinn dyke, which is free 
from olivine, gave 2*92. This last has been sliced [7477], with two 
from the tract north of the Cuillins, both containing abundant 
olivine [7555, 7556]. 

The olivine may be either fresh or converted to green serpentine 
and magnetite. Both original Inagnetite and ilmenite are /ound, 
the latter in characteristic skeleton crystals, and the Blath-bheinn 
rock has also little cubes of pyrites, passing into haematite. Tho 
felspars contain rounded glass- and other inclusions, sometimes^ of 
comparatively large dimensions, collected in the central part of the 
crystal. They constantly show zonaay banding between crossed 
nicols, and that in a much more^ niiy’ked degree than is occasionally 
seen in the gabbros. Extinction-angles for the central and chief 
portion of a crystal range in symmetrically but sections up to 4^®, 
indicating the most basic variety of labradorite. Carlsbad, albite, 
and pericline twinning are constantly found. ^ The augite is 
moulded upon the idiomorphic crystals of felspar. It is of light 
brown colour jn thin slices, with perhaps a rather deeper tint than 
is cdstomary in the gabbros. It shows god& prismatic cleavage, 
but no basal striation or diallagic structure. The rocks have thus 
under the microscope diagnostic characters which enable us to 
difierentiate them from the gabbros, notwithstanding ^a strong 
general resemblance in some respects and a nearly identical 
appearance to^he unaided eye. In the field these dykes are easily 
distinguished Trom most others, not only by their large size and 
coarse textur^ but by^their making more or less prominent features 
in relief against the country rock. 

• • 

The remaining iwnrfcrrphyritie basic dykes Qf SJjye, excepting 
only some in the Cuillins to be referred to ki a later chapter, we have 
not succeeded in dividing into natural groups referable to defined 
epochs. This is unfortunate, since they include the majority of 
the dykes seen in most pasts of the island. The rocks present, 
as a rule, littl^ that is remarkable, and db not callVor any full 
description. The porphyritic dykes will be described sub- 
sequently. • , 

We give below chemical analyses of two dykes which probably “ 
belong heret although their precise ages cannot be ascertained, 
since they are seen to cut the Tdlridonian only. The second, with 
46*68 per cent, of silica aad 16*69 per cent, ofnron-oxides, belongs 
to a type which is very abundant and widely distributed. The 
rocks as a whole seem to be of decide(Jly basic character, though 
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perhaps less so than the earlier dykes. Forty examples gave 
specific gravities ranging from 2*80 to 3*06 ; but most were nearer 
to the* lower limit than to the upper, and the mean value was only 
2’86. Only about half of these dykes were proved to intersect the 
gabbro, the granite, or the basic sills of the great group ; and it is 
probable that<scftne of the others belong to the pre-granitic set. 


f 

I. 

II. 

SiO, - 

48-30 

46-68 

AI2O3 

20-06 

18’89 

Fe2^3 

1-29 

8-74 

FeO ^ - 

10-15 

7-95 

MgO - 

5-21 

5-36 

CaO 

- 0 1010 

10-00 

NagO - 
K2O - 

■ 1 2-80 

1-96 

Ignition 

1 

2-00 

0-40 


99-91 

99-98 

Specific gravity 


2-90 


Dolerite or basalt,*' dyke (passing into a sheet) on coast opposite 
Sgeir na lasgaich, near Ob Allt an Daraich, 2| miles W. by S. of 
Kyleakin: anal. T. Baker. Specimen not seen: this and the 
following ro<5k were collected by Prof. G. A. Lebour, who has 
kindly communicated the analyses. 

II. Dolerite, dyke atr point E. of mouth of Allt na Nighinn, 2* miles 
W". pf Kyleakin [8951]: anal. T. Baker. The chief constituents 
are a rather acid labi*adorite in striated crystals about ^\j-inch long 
and a light brown augite in imperfect crystals, either mineral 
in places idiomorphic towards the other. There are pseudomorphs 
after olivine and little octahedra of magnetite : al^ a subordinate 
later felspar, not closely lamellated but with (Spncentric zonary 
structure. The shapeless patches of this later felspav onclose very 
numerous needles of apatite (phosphoric a^d not determined *in the 

analysis). See Plate XXII., Fig. 2. ,v 

€ 

Here, as in so^ue other cases, the presence or f^bsence of olivine 
does not seem to us a» character of primary classificatory value, 
since it does not evidently correlate itself with other points of 
difference. The innumerable non-porphyritic basic dykes of our 
area, other than those separately treated, fall conveniently under 
t^o headS|.*'according^ to their relative coarsenegs or fineness of 
texture. The oph itic structure prev ails iu the coarser rocks {ind 
the granulitjc in the finer, and ether differences may also be 
recognised between the two sets, though not always without 
exceptions. 

The •more coarse-textured djfkes may be termed dohrUes and 
diabases. Some centain olivine, while others, in most respects 
similar, do not. When that mineral is present, it forms as a rule 
rounded grains, often replaced by green or greenish yellow or 
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brown serpentine and other secondary substances. Magnetite 
occurs in varying amount in little octahedra and granules. Any 
evidently titaniferous iron-ore seems to bo rare, but chemical tests 
would be necessary to decide this question. Needles of apatite are 
often detected, but have a capricious distribution. The felspar is 
labradorite: it shows in slices the usual rectangu]|ir shapes with 
cajlsbad and albite twinning and in some of the most coarse- 
textured rocks some pericline-lamellae in addition. The augite, 
crystallised subsequently to the felspar, is light t)rown in section 
without any special peculiarity. It is doubtless of an aluminous 
variety, and is often partially replaced by a chloritic mineral, 
sometimes with radiate-fibrous arrangement. It has invariably an 



Fifi. 68.— [5421^ X 30. Diabase or coarse dolerite, dyke 4 nyle E.S.E. of 
sumiiiili of Ben Aslak and* 2 miles S.W. of KyJ^rhea, Typical ophi tic 
structure. The felsj)ar crystals in this and numerous similar rocks show 
between crosled nicola a strong zonary bandihg, >fhich does not 
disappear with the albite-lamellation, and is therefore due to the 
marginal portion being of different composition from the interior. 

ophitic or sub-ophitic habits though the individual crystal-plates 
are not often of guch size as completely to enclose the felspar (Rg. 
68). Rocks with these characters have a quite general distribution, 
and are found cutting the basalts of the plateaux,^ the gabbro of 
the Cuillins, and the stratified rocks of the south-eastern part of 
the island. * 

The fkier-textured rocks we Aiall term basalts. These again 
may or may not contain ©livine. Some of high specific gravity 
(about 3) and doubtless thorougljy basic composition are devoid 
of that mineral: these rocks are very^rich in augite. Magnetite 
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occurs as before. The felspars are smaller 4nd of narrower shape 
(“lath”-shape) in section, but all except the smallest show twin- 
striation. They are found to be labradorite whenever they can be 
tested. The augite, of quite pale tint in the slices, is in granules 
wedged in among the felspars or, if more abundant, aggregated in 
patches, and, the varieties of micro-structure met with depend 
chiefly upon the amount and habit of the augitic constituent. One 
special type, seen in some rocks rich in augite [7131, 8191], 
exhibits the structure already noticed under the name “ ocellar ” 
as occurring in some of the basalt lavas (see Plate XVII., Fig. 3, 
C), viz. a tendency of the augite to build imperfect prisms, or at 
least elongated elements, with a confused sheaf-like or partially 
radiate arrangement about certain points. 

Tl\ese basalt dykes differ froiii the augite-andesite dykes to be 
described in a later chapter in that they have as a rule no glassy 
base. Only exceptionally do we find any indication of a base, aiid 
then only in connection with a marginal modification of the rock. 
A small proportion only of the dykes have an extremely thin 
tachy lytic edge, as we shall notice in the following chapter. Small 
scattered amygdules are occasionally found. 

The basalt dykes have the same wdde distribution as the dolerites, 
ij.nd, like them, beldng undoubtedly to more than one epoch of 
injection. Some of them are among the latest intrusions of the 
Cuillins. In sqme parts of the gabbro mountains we find very 
numerous little dykes, or rather veins, of very compact-looking 
basalt, often only two or three inches wide. They sometimes have 
an irregular cours^J curving or bending abruptly aside, hhd in 
places ' ramifying, a peculiarity distinguishing them from other 
dyke-rocks in our area. 

We pass on to the porphyritic basic dykes. These basic dykes 
which exhibit conspicuous porphyritic elements sjem referable, in 
most cases where evidence is available, to a rather ^at^^stage in the 
history of igneous activity in the region. An eicception to this 
inile we have already noticed in the peculiar rocks, often containing 
quartz-grains, whi^h sustain such lemarkable relations towards 
associated acid intrusions. Apart from these, no noticeably porphyr- 
itic dykes have been observed which are deafly referable to an 
early stage. Both the basic lavas and the basic sills are, as has 
been remarked, in general non-pprphyritic, and porphyritic dykes 
are not to be expected as common* among their feeders. Of the 
dykes nojV to be described, some intersect the granite, and 
others cut minor intrusions themselves younger than the granites 
and in some cases of quite late age. Several distinct groups are 
to be recognised, but the data do not enable us to arrange them in 
chronological order. 

Very noticeable are certain 'porphyritic dykes rich in olivine 
which traverse the- granite in various parts of the Bed Hills, They 
are from 2 to 15 feet in width, and vary in direction between 
N.W.-S.E. and W.N.W.-E.S.E. The conspicuous minerals in 
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hand-specimens are rectangular felspars and golden yellow olivine, 
less frequently lustrous black augite. The felspars range up tb 
J inch in diameter and the olivines to about J inch, while the 
texture of the general mass of the rock shows some variation. 
Dykes of this kind are seen on Glamaig and the Beinn Dearg 
ridge near Glen Sligachan, on the slopes of Glas-bTieinn Mhdr and 
B%inn na C»o, and on the western slope of Beinn Dearg Mh6r of 
Strath ; and they may conveniently be stylefl the Beinn Bea/rg type. 
They occur scarcely, if at all, outside the granitic tract. Within 
that area they are the most usual type ; though other dykes are 
also found, consisting of a rather dense and dark non-porphyritic 
rock, with a tendency to spheroidal weathering. * 

These olivine-bearing dykes of the Red Hills are of thoroughly 
basic composition. Seven specimens gave specific gravities from 
2-86 to 2*96, with a mean 2*90. One example has been com- 
pletely analysed by Dr Pollard, whose results are given in the^ 
accompanying table. The figures difier ver}* notably from those 
for the more widely distributed t3^pes given above. In particular, 


SiOj - - 

44-01 

TiO^ - - •- 

1*66 

AljjOs - 

12 *^ 


trace 

PG2G3 

3-62 

FeO - 

8*75 

NiO & CoO 

trace 

MnO - 

0*21 

MgO - 

12-86 

CaO - 

10-57 

Na^O - 

1-68 

K ,0 - 

0-49 

^ ^ r above 105° 

1 at 105° - 

2-73 

0-89 

CO 2 - - - 

trace 

P 2 P 5 - 

0-17 

s • - 

0-11 

• 

Specific gravity 

lOO^f 

*2-95 


Porphyritic Olivine-Dolerite [7862], dyke cutting granite, Ciche na 
Beinne Deirge : anal. W. Pollard, Summary of Progress for 
1899, p. 174. See Plate XXII., fig. 4. * % • 

the richness in magnesia, the comparative poverty in .alumina, and 
the low silica^ercentage are significant points. The Beinn Dearg 
dykes, again, have no close resemblance to the sills of the great 
group, being decidedly poorer in aTumina and alkalies and richer in 
magnesia. Since these dykes are undoubtedly^a local group, con- 
nected with the special focus of oentral Skye, we might perhaps 
more reasonably compare them with the gabbros ; but they differ 
W 
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quite as decidedly from these, being much poorer in alumina and 
Vicher in iron and magnesia, as well as poorer in silica. In short, 
the Beinn Dearg type of dykes represents a highly specialised 
derivative from the hypothetical common stock. If there exists in 
the di strict complementary ” pf tlift gamA d^iffei^ontm- 

tion, it must t)e* represented by thoroughly^a^_„rocks-very poor in 
fenb-lnggriesiaii minerals. (See below, p. 427.) •* ^ 

The porphyuHic felspars are of a rather basic labradorite (with 
extinction-angles up to 40° in symmetrical sections), and show 
Carlsbad and albite twinning. Their inclusions are mainly of glass. 
The olivine-grains, with but little approach to ciystal-outline, are 
fresh or only slightly serpentinised, and occur in abundance. 
When augite figures among the^ phenocrysts, it is a variety very 
pale^ n thin slic es, differing from that of the gro un d-mass. The 
opaque iron-ore is either in little octahedra or in more shapeless 
* gj’ains. The felspar of the ground-mass, in little striated prisms, 
the larger ones slowing carlsbad as well as albite twinning, is 
labradorite of a less basic kind than the phenocrysts (extinction- 
angles up to 30°). The afigite is light brown with more or less of 
a purplish tone and sensible pleoehroism. It seems probable that 
part of the titanic ?}cid has gone into this mineral, the iron-ore 
leing chiefly magnetite. Apatite needles are sporadically 
distributed. 

- In micro-structure these rocks show some differences. There 
are porphyritic olivine-basal ts^^^with a ground-mass composed of 
small felspar prismas and granules of augite and magnetite. There 
are porphyritic olivine-dolerites, in which the augite of the ground- 
mass Varies from a partly idiomorphic to a sub-ophitic habit 
(Plate XXIL, Fig. 4). Here, in addition to the rectangular 
striated felspars of the ground, there are some of later crystal- 
lisation and shapeless habit, with strong zonary banding and no 
close twin-lamellations. Finally, there are ophitic^livine-dolerites, 
in which the porphyritic felspars are wanting: too, show 

the subordinate shapeless and zoned fels^^ars in addition ^to the 
dominant /=iet. 

4r 

A very nvmerous set of porphyritic dykes is f^und in the Strath 
district, especially roiinVl Beinn Suardal, and may be distinguished 
as the Stiardal type. Felspars are usually the only evident pheno- 
crysts : if olivine occurs it is in smaller grains than in the Beinn 
Dearg dykes. A striking feature is^che great frequency of enclosed 
xenoliths, ‘usually of gabbro or granite, and of xenocrysts derived 
from the disintegration of these. In most of the dykes something 
of this natuce may be noticed ; aifd exceptionally, as in a dyke to 
the west of A lit an ’t-Suidhe near Loch Kilchrist„ gabbro debris 
makes up locally quite half t|je bulk of the rock [6718]. The 
dyke just mentioned, traversing the volcanic agglomehate, bears 
about N.N.E., and has a width of 50 Yeet : most of the dykes of 
this group, however, are only a very few feet wide, and the common 
direction is N.W.-S.E, t 
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Twelve examples of the Beinn Suardal porphyritic dykes, free 
from xenoliths, gave specific gravities from 274 to 2-95, with •a 
mean of 2 ’86. Their mineralogical composition, too, evinces’ a very 
considerable range of variation. This is certainly due in great part 
to the magma having often absorbed a considerable amount of 
material from foreign sources, and become modified ih consequence. 
F§r this recrson a summary notice of the petrography of the dykes 
will be sufficient : the phenomena of the xfoolith^ will be treated 
in another chapter (XX.). 

The porphyritic felspars proper to the rocks are labradorite, con- 
taining glass-cavities. Augite phenocrysts are never abundant, 
and olivine may or may not occur. There is always plenty of mag- 
netite, in small granules or minute octahedra. The usual ground- 
mass consists mainly of little felspars, in imperfect prisms and 
bundles, with augite in granules and sometimes in imperfectly- 
built crystals (PI. XXII., Fig. 5). Other constituents, such^ajf 
biotite, seem to be connected always with rijactions between the 
basaltic magma and material of foi*eign origin. The felspars of the 
ground-mass are usually labradoi ite. 8ometimes they are of a less 
basic kind, and the rock becomes ra^^her an andesite than a basalt ; 
but this modification, observed in association ^with enclosed granite 
debris, finds an explanation in the consideration already set fortfi. 

To the Suardal group we may probably attach many of the 
dykes of porphyritic basalt found at numerous localities throughout 
the district of Sleat. Mr Clough;3ias supplied some field- notes on 
these rocks, bat they have not been examine^ moi'e closely. The 
specihc gravities of ten examples ranged from 278 tp 2*94, 
with a mean of 2*85. The rocks contain conspicufius por- 
phyritic felspars, and in some cases porphyritic augites : some- 
times also they carry xenoliths of gabbro, etc. In the Moine 
Schists at In^er Dalavil, on the west coast of Sleat, occurs a dyke 
in which the pofrphyritic felspars are sometimes as much as 3 inches 
long, rivaltlii'g those near Tobermory in Mull. These felspars gave 
the 4^ecific gravity 2*69, indicating labradorite. Another of Mr 
Clough s observations relates to the unequal distribution of the 
felspar phenocrysts in a dyke. One of this gr«up on the west side 
of Port na Long^ near the Point of Sleat, shows bands roughly 
parallel to the Avails of the dyke, some* very rich in porphyritic 
felspars, others almost free from them. The edges of the severa- 
bands show no sign of chilling against one anothei’, and the cross- 
joints in the dyke pass uninterruptedly through ; so that the whole 
appears to belong to a single intrusion. • 

These porphyritic basalt dykes of Sleat have the normal direction. 
It is not possible to prove that they are of precisely* the same age 
as the Suardjjl dykes which they resemble, but Mr Clough’s observ- 
ations would make us refer them;^ like the othep, to a somewhat 
late epodi. They cut the ordinary basic sills of the district? as well 
as the granophyres and soAe of the non-porpHyritic basic dykes. 
On the other hand, they are cut by some non-porphyritic dykes of 
thoroughly basic composition. • 
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Other porphyritic dykes in the Sleat district present types quite 
flifferent from the preceding. One from the neighbourhood of 
Kylerliea has phenocrysts of augite and olivine, the latter replaced 
by serpentine and carbonates, but not of felspar. The augite is 
pale in a thin slice, with a faint purplish tint towards the border of 
the crystal, aAd^shows in polarised light a well-marked and regular 
“ hour-glass structure ” [5419]. ' f 

€ 

A group of porphyritic dykes intersecting the Torridoh Sand- 
stone on the shores of the Sound of Soay presents rather peculiar 
features. In hand-specimens the rocks show fresh glassy-looking 
felspars, with tabular habit and from to ^ inch in length, set in a 
fine-textured matrix of a rather light grey colour. A slice [8714] 
shows these porphyritic felspars to be labradorite, with carlsbad, 
albite, and pericline twinning, the lamellae being rather unevenly 
•distributed. Some of the crystals contain large inclusions gener- 
ally resembling th^ground-mass. Associated with the porphyritic 
felspars are imperfect crystals (rf magnetite and certain light green 
serpentinous pseudomorph^ very suggestive of a rhombic pyroxene 
destroyed. Other light green, patches, consisting mainly of fibrous 
hornblende, have the; shape of olivine, l^he ground-mass consists 
of small felspar crystals, granular augite in quite subordinate 
amount, and rather abundant magnetite. The small felspars show 
narrow rectangular sections, often only once twinned, and con- 
stantly give nearly straight extinction. They must therefore be 
oligaclase, perhaps ^even with some orthoclase. In the inclusions 
within, the porphyritic felspars the small felspars do not, so far as 
can be jhdged, give the very low extinction-angles. The abnormal 
composition of the specimen examined might be explicable on the 
supposition that the magma has been to some extent acidified after 
the crystallisation of the porphyritic elements. We are reminded 
in some respects of the dykes elsewhere to be desci^b^ which have 
demonstrably been modified in this way by takik^^p granitic 
material. No undestroyed relics of an acid rock,' however, were 
observed ii% the case now in question. ^ The several dykes belonging 
to Jhis group, so fai^as they have been examined, show no difierence 
of an essential kind. A conspicuous dyke, 12 feet wide, just E. of 
Ulfhart Point, has a less fine texture than the specimen described 
above, but the felspars of the ground-mass, though of larger size, 
give the same nearly straight extinction as before. If we reject 
the supposition, for which no direct Evidence can be adduced, that 
these rocks have been modified by absorption of esetraneous matter, 
we may compare them with other dykes to be noticed at the end of 
this chapter t as approximating in ‘composition to the mugearite 
type. The nature of the dominant felspar and the subordination of 
augite to magnetite and olivine ^re significant in this connection, 
but the phenocrysts of labradorite make an important difiference. 

A different typ®e is represented b^ numerous dykes of small 
width in the neighbourhood ofiDrynoch and Meadale, to the N.E. 
of Loch Harport. These <ire olivine-bearing rocks of finer texture 
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than the Beinn Dearg type and having phenocrysts of felspar only. 
An example at the sharp bend of the high-road about 6^ mile^ 
from Sligachan gave the specific gravity 2-80. A slice [8715] 
shows that olivine occurs in small grains which are fairly abundant, 
some fresh, but others replaced by green serpentine. The porphyr- 
* itic felspars, \ inch long or more, are fresh and *gkissy-looking : 
they are only scattered through the fine-textured matrix. This is 
chiefly of little striated felspar prisms, with* a strong tendency to 
fluxional arrangement, while light brown augite occurs in ophitic 
plates and rather plentiful magnetite in small octahedra and 
granules. These rocks recall in some respects the porphyritic 
olivine-dolerite of the Roineval type of double silfs (p. 262). 

Here we may notice a conspicuous dyke seen on Roineval, east 
of the summit, and already alluded to as possibly one of the 
feeders of the peculiar double sills or laccolites there exhibited. 
It has a maximum width of 35 feet, with the normal direction. • 
The rock shows a finely crystalline dark grey ground, enclosing 
very numerous fresh felspars about | inch long and little grains of 
olivine, and is a porphyritic olivine-dolerite with “ granulitic ” 
structure. In a thin slice [818S] Jhe felspar phenocrysts show 
carlsbad, albite, and pericline twinning, and the extinction-angles 
(up to 34^ in symmetrically cut sections) indicate labradorite, buA 
not of a very basic variety. They contain round inclusions of 
relatively large size, and these are chiefly confined to the interior 
portion of each crystal, which often shows definite crystallographic 
outlines more perfect than those of the crystal jtself. This indeed 
is often moulded upon the augite-granules of the ground-ma§s, and 
there can be no doubt that the broad margin of the crystal repre- 
sents a later growth of the phenocrysts continued during the 
crystallisation of the ground-mass (Plate XX., Fig. 4). We have 
observed a siiRilar appearance in the phenocrysts of some other 
dykes, and Professor Judd* has described it as a phenomenon of 
frequent occai'r^nce. The olivine of the rock, in grains about 
inch iti diamejifer, is perfectly fresh. The ground-mass consists of 
granules of pale yellowish-brown augite, little striata felspars 
giving elongated sections, an5 small crystals of magnetite. 

^ • * * 

The next type to be noticed among these basic dykes may also 

be termed porphyritic olivine-dolerite. It does not seem to be very 
widely distributed, but within the areas where it occurs is 
numerously represented. Th# rocks are of thoroughly J3asic conv- 
position. Five examples gave specific gravities ranging*from 2 ‘84 
to 2’93, with a mean of 2*88. The special feature as regards 
structure is the association of a'bundant porphyritic elements with 
an ophitic ground. These dykes may be called for distinction the 
Oheal Oillean type. , 

A number of dykes of this kinS occur in the neighbourhood of 
Camasunary. Some larger dhes, up to as much a% 50 feet in width, 
are seen near the foot-path from there to Strathaird, and another 

* Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc.j vol. xlv., pp. 176*186, pi. VII. ; 1889. 
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large one about 400 yards N.E. of Kirkibost House. Their direction 
IS the, normal one, varying from N.W.— S.E. to N.N.W.-S.S.E. 
Specimens of these large dykes have quite a coarsely crystalline 
appearance, owing to the abundance of porphyiutic crystals. These 
are of felspar, o/ten from ^ to inch in length. Thin slices show 
that they are* a somewhat basic labradorite. They have carlsbad, 
albite, and perfcline twinning, and contain iiumero'us rounclfed 
glass-inclusionsf usually collected towards ‘the centre of the crystal. 
These crystals are set in a matrix consisting mainly of augite and 
felspar with the ophitic relation. This felspar is quite subordinate 
in amount to the augite. It forms numerous little striated cr 5 "stals, 
from inch to as little as inch in length in different specimens. 
Olivine is represented by psepdomorphs in yellowish-brown 
serpentine and pilitic amphibole, and there are ragged grains of 
black iron-ore. 

• ,Dykes of rode conijoarable in many respects with the above 
occur about Tarskrfi^aig, in the Sleat peninsula, where Mr Clough 
describes them as a common type. The porphyritic crystals arc*, so 
crowded together in some' specimens examined as almost to hide 
the ground-mass, giving the# rocic the general aspect of a gabbro. 
I’hree specimens sliced showed a close similaritj^ to one another. 
CKivine is more plentiful than in the dykes of Gheal Gillean, etc., 
and is better preserved. It seems to occur Sometimes in two 
generations [736?^]. The porphyritic felspars, which make up more 
than half the rock; are of a thoroughly basic kind: some appear 
from their optical properties to be anorthite. The felspar ^of the 
ground-mass, not a very abundant constituent, is a medium labra- 
dorite. These dykes are evidently of the same general type as 
those near Strathaird and Camasunary. They have the N.N.W. 
directioi^, and if j^rolonged on that line would pass near Strathaird. 
Mr Clough found similar dykes to be common farther south, 
towards the southern point of Sleat [7366]. In db^ral instances 
they cut porphyritic basalt dykes of more ordinary^types, and this 
might perhaps lead us to assign this groujf to a ratljer late epoch. 
It is not clear, however, that all tl^e dykes of this general type 
belpng to one grou|1: Some of them bear a very close resemblance 
to the large* sill "which^ runs at the base of the Mesozoic strata in 
the neighboui’hood, but no direct evidence of any connection has 
been observed. 

Among dykes of porphyritic dolerite irithout olivine, but still of 
bj^sic comppsitiou, wq may notice a* group intersecting the Torri- 
donian strata in the Isle of Scalpay. A specimeif selected from a 
dyke about 400 yards N.W. by N. of Scalpay House is a grey, 
finely but evidently crystalline rock*, enclosing porphyritic felspars 
up to i inch in length. Its specific gravity is 2-904. In a slice 
[9372] the porphyritic crystals, are seen to be labradorite, with 
carlsbad and albite^twinning. The felspars of the general ground- 
mass, judged by tlieir extinction-angles, are of a somewhat more 
acid variety. The light brown Jlugite is in irregular grains wedged 
in between the felspars, bu?t the two minerals seem to have crystal- 
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Used simultaneously, aiid in places they are associated in a rudely 
micrographic intergrowth. Magnetite is abundant, and there are 
also occasional patches of pyrites, which are very evident on the 
hand-specimen. This is the character of the general mass of the 
rock ; but enclosed in it are numerous little patches of ti different 
kind, which appear in the slice as well-defined cinmVir areas up to 
aliiput ^ inch in diameter. These are almost wholly of felspar, 
which is partly lamellated, with very low extinction-angles, partly 
untwinned. Magnetite occurs very sparingly and in minute 
crystals j while augite is absent, and its place taken very inade- 
quately by a few slender needles of pale green actinolitic hornblende 
and small flakes of brown mica, the latter grown pound the magnet- 
ite (see Plate XXV., Fig. 1). There is sometimes a little interstitial 
quartz. It is clear that these ISmall round patches are o^ very 
, decidedly more acid composition than the enclosing rock. They 
have not the characters which we look for in xenoliths ; and their , 
small and fairly uniform size, their equable distribution, and thSir 
spherical form lead us to regard tjiem as vesicles which at a late 
stage, when the rock was far advanced, to wards complete consolid- 
ation, became occupied by the rpsidual and relatively acid portion 
of the magma. A similar phenomenbn has been recorded in andes- 
itic rocks from more than one British locality,*' and we shall haje 
to notice it later ^among the andesitic dykes of Skye (See pp. 
399-401.) ' 

A very distijict type among our basic dykes, and one of very 
restricted occurrence, differs from the rest in* the nature of the 
felspathic constituents and in other respects which lead us k)* attach 
it provisionally to the maigeantcs described in Chapter XV. The 
best example is a well-known dyke at Am Bile, about mile 
E.N.E. of Portree, to which we shall have to refer in the following 
chi^ter. It has a glassy selvage, an analysis of which is 
quoted beiow Tp. 338, II.). The interior of the dyke is not 
necesjfarily identical in, composition with the selvage, but there is 
no reason to Pappose that it differs in any very essential way. The 
silica-percentage is somewhtit higher than iii^ the orcfinary basic 
dykes, while the lime and especially the magnegia are lower, And 
the alkalies higher, including a notable pibportion of^ potash. All 
these points connect the rock with the mugearites. 

The peculiar mineralogical composition of the rock bears out the 
comparison. The dominant constituent is striated oligoclase in 
imperfectly shaped crystals from inch •downward, Anothl^.r 
felspar, in shapeless grains of later crystallisation, is untwinned, 
and must doubtless be referred»to orthoclase. The ccmrser texture 
of the rock, as compared with the mugearites of Koine val and 
Druim na Crfche, enables the felspars to be identified more easily ; 
and it is «een that the orthoclase iS here rather fiiore abundant, as 
might be expected from the relative proportions of the alkalies in 
the analysis. It makes up probably about one-fifth of the total 
*See, c.(/., Teall, GeoL Molq,, 1889, pp. 48U483, pi. XIV. 
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felspar and more than one-eighth of the whole rock. Besides the 
irnterstitial grains mentioned, there are a few orthoclase pheno- 
crysts,' or perhaps xenocrysts, of larger size, with much-corroded 
border and abundant glass-inclusions. Augite plays only a sub- 
ordinate part in this rock ; but there has been an abundance of 
olivine, now represented by pseudomorphs of serpentine stained to 
a deep red-brown colour. Little octahedra of magnetite are fairiy 
plentiful, and little Slender needles of apatite are exceedingly 
numerous [9373]. The finer-textured rock towards the edge of 
the dyke (not the glassy selvage) shows a micro-structure more 
closely comparable with that of the typical mugearites. The 
felspars are of thb same acid varieties as before, iDut the ferro- 
magnesian silicates are too completely destroyed to be identified. 
The magnetite and apatite occur abundantly, as before [9374]. 
There is also an occasional corroded orthoclase, as much as inch 
^in diameter, quite honeycombed with glass-inclusions, and the 
same thing is seen in the actual glassy selvage of the rock [9375]. 

We shall notice in the next chapter certain small dj^kes seen S. 
of Loch Ashik, near Broadford, and at one or two places in the 
district of Sleat, which proba)3ly a.pproach mugearite in compos- 
tion ; but these, being thoroughly glassy rocks, do not lend 
themselves to a petrographical comparison. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Basic Dykes: Tachylytic Selvages. 

In this chapter we shall give some account of the selvages of 
black glass which occasionally border the basic dykes of our area. 
With the dykes we shall include^ such intrusive sheets or sills as 
have come under our notice, in which like phenomena are 
observed. Some exceptional cases will be noticed, in which the 
vitreous character affects more or less the whole width or thiqjc- 
ness of the intrusion, instead of being (fonfined to narrow 
marginal zones. Further, while trefating of the truly glassy form 
locally assumed by the basic magmas, \ve shall describe also those 
modifications in which there has*beeii a considerable development 
of crystallitic growth, usually with spherulitic arrangement, some 
of the rocks embraced here being such as are sometimes styl^ 
variolites.” 

From one or two incidental references in Macoulloch’s work it 
seems probable that he had observed instances of tachylytic 
selvages in SkjTe. The true nature of this vit^jeous substance was, 
however, first recognised by Necker,* who found it as a crust 
two or three inches thick on a basic dyke in the “ Beal valley ” to 
the north of Portree. It had previously been observed here by 
Murchison, wjio regarded it as a pitchstone : Necker discovered 
that it is denser and more fusible than the rocks properly ranged 
under this title j and considered it as bearing the same relation to 
the bfisic rock!j that true pitchstone does to the acid. In 1882 
Dr Heddlet voticed a’tachylyte forming a half-inch crust at the 
lower surface of a basic sl^eet (presumably an intrusive sill) on 
the Quiraing, and he proved by chemical ahalyses its prac^’cal 
identity in composition with the rock \sliich if? boilers. In the 
following year Professors Judd and ColeJ gave a full desci’iption of 
the “ Beal rock with some others in the Western Isles ; and 
subsequently the latter autho^§ in a supplementary paper, did the 
same for the Quiraing occurrence. * • * 

So far as our* observation has extended, tachylytic Selvages to 
the ordinary basic dykes are of rare occurrence in the basaltic 
portion of the island. A thin* film of glassy material resembling 
coal in appeatance coats the surface of some of the smaller basalt 
dykes oi^Meall Odhar Beag and t Ben Lee, to Ahe north-west of 

* Edin, New Phil, Journ.^ v«l. xxix., p. 75 ; 1840. • 
i Min, Mag,j vol. v., p. 8 ; 1882. 

I Qmrt, Joum, Oeol, Soc,, vol. xxxix!, pp. 444-464, pi. XIII., XIV.; 1883. 

§ Aid., vol. xliv., pp. 300-307, pi. XL; 1886. 
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Lodi Sligachan, and a few other occurrences have been noted. 
Any approach to a vitreous selvage is very exceptional also in 
the mbuntains. Macculloch* found on Gars-bheinn a loose frag- 
ment showing tlie transition of basalt into “ a fine blade pitch- 
stone,” presumably from a dyke cutting the gabbro or the 
metamorphosed 'lavas. A small basalt dyke with selvages of 
tachylyte, in®h thick, intersects the strip of gabbit) enveloped 
in the granite of Mars*co, as seen in the gully on the north-west 
face. A few other small dykes with glassy edges have been 
observed cutting the gabbros and peridotites of the Cuillins in 
An (Jarbh-choire and elsewhere. 

When tachylyttc selvages occur, they are usually very thin : 
excepting the examples at the “Beal” and the Quiraing, we 
know*, none in the north-western* and central parts of the island 
exceeding inch. It may be remarked generally that evidences 
•of decided chilling are less frequently met with in the parts of 
Skye wliere the CQuntry rocks are igneous than in the parts 
farther south-east, where sedin^entary strata prevail. Possibly the 
temperature of tlie “ country ” rocks at the time when the dykes 
were injected is in part answt^rabfe for this difference ; but there 
are doubtless other factors which would influence the rate of 
(Hjoling of a dyke, more especially the specific thermal conductivity 
of the roclv forming the walls. Professor Keiidallt has pointed out 
the influence of Jbhis on the formation of tachylytic margins to 
basalt dykes in Mull : a selvage which has a thickness of ^ inch 
in contact with a sheet of compact basalt is reduced to a mere 
film when the dyke passes through a highly vesicular sheet. A 
similar •change is seen in some of our Skye dykes which have 
glassy selvages. 

In tli^, vSleat district Mr Clough has found that selvages of 
black tachylyte are not uncommon, but most of them*‘ai‘e extremely 
thin, perhaps not more than inch.J In certain instances, which 
are worth particularising, he has observed a moijp considerable 
development of the basalt-glass, or even c small ^dyke ^^4lolly 
composed qf it. At tlie head of a small burn mile south of 
Loch Ashik, near Broadford, tachylyte forms the whV)le of two 
narrow dyke^, six»or eight inches across, running^B.-W., within a 
broader dyke of ophitic dolerite with N.N.W. bearing. It is 
crowded with quasi-spherulitic growths, which are much larger in 
the interior of a dyke than at the margins. On the N.W, 
side of Allt Evan, ^ mile N.E. of Kfeiloch, is a dyke of spherulitic 
• <. 

* Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, vol. i., p. 402 ; 1819. 

t Geol. Mag. 1898, p. 555. , 

f Examples fft'e noted at the following places : three or four dykes to the 
N.E. of Ob Allt an Daraich, between Broadford and KyUakin ; Kudha 
GuaLl, to the N.E. ofjslo Ornsay ; two dykes at J mile and i mile S.W. of 
Rudha GUiail ; 300 yards N. of Cnmm Daraich, near Tarskavaig ; two dykes 
at i mile and i mile •S.W. of Ob Gauscavaig, in the same neighbourhood ; 
150 yards E.S.lS. of Armadale pier ; § mile E.S.E. of Sgiirr na Leth-bheinn, 
near the Point of Sleat. All these ^re either in Torridon Sandstone or in 
Moine Schists. « 
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tachylyte a foot thick, with specific gravity of 2-80. Some of the 
spherulites in it are as large as boys’ marbles. Where the bridle-^ 
road crosses Allt Thuill, to the N.E. of Loch na Dal, near Isle 
Ornsay, the later of two north-westerly dykes in the burn shows 
a glassy modification. On the north side of the road the dyke is 
three or four feet wide, and has tachylytic selvagesf from 1 to 3 
infthes thicl^, besides a few thin streaks and patches more in the 
interior. On the south side of the road the dykf. is reduced to 
12-18 inches in width, and here the whole, or nearly the whole, 
has a resinous lustre, with a specific gravity of 2*81. It is perhaps 
significant that several of these thicker bands of tachylyte are 
found in connection with dykes intersecting earlier intrusions of 
basalt or dolerite, doubtless better conductors of heat than such 
rocks as the Torridon Sandstone. A like remark applies 4o the 
sheet at Rudh’ an lasgaich, described below. We shall, however, 
show reason for believing that the tendency to assume ^le 
vitreous form in these rocks is primarily cle^)endent upon some 
peculiarity in their composition as5 compared with the ordinary 
basic intrusions of the region. ♦ 

We have stated that tacliylyto selyages are sometimes found on 
the basic sills and sheets of intrusive habit, as ,well as on the dykes. 
In some cases, as in a sheet of spherulitic basalt at Camas Darai#h 
near the Point of Sleat, the glass is little more than a skin on the 
surface ; in other cases, as in Heddle’s instance a^i the Quiraing, it 
forms a rather more considerable crust. Mr Clough has observed 
two cases presiMiting features of interest to ly. further described. 
One is to the west and north-west of Knock, where the taphylyte 
and the comi)a(it rock immediately next to it are seen in dhusually 
extensive exposures, some perhaps 100 yards long and nearly as 
broad. The other is on the west coast of Sleat, about Jialf-way 
between Rudh’ an lasgaich and Rudha Charn nan Cearc, where 
glassy selvages up to 3 inches in thickness occur on the margins of 
a thin basalt sheet, which runs rather irregularly along the interior 
of a thicker sill of dolbrite intruded at the base of the Mesozoic 
strata. The relations have J)een described and figured# hy Sir A. 
Geikie.^ bther sheets with selvages of tachylyte were observed at 
the S.W. side of JjocIi Doir’ an Eich, fai;ther tc^the«N.W., ancl at 
Ard Thurinish near the southern extremity of Sleat. 

In their mode of occurrence and customary thickness the 
tachylytic selvages in Skye resemble those in others of the Western 
Isles. In Mull, for example* in nearly fifty example^ catalogued 
by Prof. Kendal?, the thickness is not often more than | to ^ inch, 
and the greatest thickness recorded is 2^ inches, at Glen Aros. 
At Loch Scridain, however, in the same island, Brof. lleddle t 
has described a dyke bordered by tachylyte which in ceilain local 
expansions reaches a thickness pf 6 or 7 incjies, and even 22 
inches. 

If we examine in the fiefd a dyke which has* tachylyte selvages, 

* Quart, Joum, Geol. Soc., vol. liL, pp. 179, 180, fig. 23 ; 1896. 
t Trans, Geol, Soc, Glasg., vol. x., pp. 80-9f^; 1895. 
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we find as a rule that the rock becomes very compact as the margin 
ffe approached, and takes on a resinous lustre like that of some 
pitchstones. This change is a gradual one ; but the final change 
to the thin crust of true tachylyte, black and lustrous as polished 
jet, comes on "rather suddenly. It is in the basal t-pitchstone 
rather than the" true tachylyte or basalt-obsidian that some of the 
special structure!:; often occur, such as relatively large' spheruliffes 
conspicuous to ^;he eye. The glassy edge is often finely fissured, 
the delicate cracks running perpendicularly to the boundary 
surface, and the compact pitchy-looking rock may also be divided 
sometimes in a remarkable manner. Of the Allt Thuill dyke, Mr 
Clough notes that m the selvages there are “ closely fitting perlitic 
forms, some of which are more than an inch in length in one 
direction parallel to the side of the dyke, and not much less in 
breadth in the same plane. The tachylyte also contains spherulites, 
^ bodies of a spherical or oval shape, and spherulitic rods like those 
in the trachyte dykes, to be described later.’’ Some of his more 



Fig. 69. — Sheaths and cores on sur- Fig. 70. — Sheaths and cores, the 
face of a basaltic sheet, rather latter with perlitic forms, on 

more tnan J mile S.W. of Cnoc surface of a basaitic sheet, same 

a’ Chaise Mor, near Knock. locality as the preceding. Scale, 

Scale, i of natural size. (C. T. C.) tV of natural size. (C. T. C.) 

interesting observations relate to the sills oi^sheets with tachjrlytic 
selvages already mentioned. The first of the two cases described 
in the following no^e shows features '’analogous with the curious 
reticulated structure in the Eskdale dyke, Dumfriesshire, as 
detailed by Sir A. Geikie.* 

In some of the extensive exposures of the sheets near Knock 
we see a rectangular pattern formed by more or less straight- 
running bands which project on tHe weathered face and have 
median sutures (Figs. 69 and 70). These bands have not now a 
glassy aspect, and their sides often weather with a rusty colour. 
Neighbouring, bands make difierent' angles with one another and 
enclose spaces which are filled in with a black glassy tachyljrte 
with small perlitic^ forms. Thes^^ bands are perhaps of the same 
character as the ‘ sheaths ’ of the Eskdale pitchstone dj^ke, and 

*Proc. Roy, Phys. Soc. Edin., vol. v., pp. 242, 243, plate V.; 1880: 
Trans, Roy, 8oc, Edin,^ vol. xxxv.,”p. 41; 1888: Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain^ vol. ii., pp. 133, 134; 1897. 
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the tachylyte interspaces may be compared with the ‘ cores * of 
the same dyke. Some of the ‘ sheaths ’ end bluntly, or diverge 
into two branches, each of which ends bluntly, within a ** core.' 
In some parts the ‘ sheaths ’ which run in one direction are much 
closer together than those which cross them, but the directions of 
the closer set are liable to vary rather rapidly. A* little below the 
tachylyte there are often close joints or divisic/ial lines which 
remind us of the joints to be mentioned nfcar Eudh’ an lasgaich. 
Some of them are connected by other shorter joints which make 
considerable angles with them. 

“ In the thin sheet mentioned near Rudh' an lasgaich the 
tachylyte at the surface is in some places as muich as three inches 
thick and crowded with perlitic forms. The parts next below the 
tachylyte are intersected by many close joints, often hardly half an 
inch apart, some of which are nearly at right angles to the 
adjoining tachylyte surface, while others make a slight angle with - 
it. These joints are very varied in direction and^often curved Their 
general effect gives the appearance of a number of rather ill-defined 
oval forms, from eight to eighteen inches in length, and separated 
from one another by spaces which often about the same breadth 
as themselves : these oval forms are* crossed, near their long axes, 
by joints which are nearly parallel to them, and also near the sides 
by other joints which become more curved and more nearly parallel 
to the sides as the sides are approached. The sp^aces between the 
forms are also crossed by a multitude of joints which keep as a rule 
nearly parallel ,to the side of the oval form which is nearest them. 
Theses joints become gradually less prominent and numerous as 
they proceed toward the interior of the sheet, and about af foot off 
the surface they are hardly noticeable. Similar joints also occur 
near the under surface of the sheet.” (C. T. Clough.) ^ 

One dyke Which is worthy of notice on account of its historic 
interest is that which has already been mentioned as the “ Beal ” 
dyke. The name does not appear in this form on the maps of the 
Ordntoce Survey, but Am Bile is marked on the six-inch map, and 
not far from this place is the dyke which we identify .as that 
noticed by»earlier writers. It is immediately \ 9 est of the little inlet 
named Port a' Bhata, about mile E.N.E. erf* Pgrtree, and is 
reached by a steep road leading down ffom the farm of Torvaig, 
which is marked on the one-inch map. At this place a recess in 
the basalt cliffs is occupied by Jurassic rocks, and the dyke 
traverses these in a generaHy N.W.-S.E. direction. It has a 
maximum width* of about 6 feet. The soutli-westerly rf'ace is well 
exposed, and shows a crust of tachylyte varying in thickness up to 
about an inch. The actual surface shows everywhere a delicate 
linear marking which we interpret as a flow-structure, and the 
direction of tnis varies considerably and rapidly. Thus towards the 
landwar(> (N.W.) end of the exposure it dips S.E. at about 50® ; 
farther seaward it becomes-vertical, and then (Kps in the opposite 
direction ; while still farther it beepmes sensibly horizontal. These 
changes are observed in a distance of .^bout 30 yards. It is one 
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among other cases which seem to show that the flow of a rock- 
•magma in a dyke-fissure is by no means always in the vertical 
direction. Illustrations of this are much more frequent among the 
intermediate than among the basic dykes of our area, and we shall 
return to the subject in a later chapter (XXIII.). 

^ r 

Passing from the characters of the tachylytes as see;n in the field 
to a closer examination of the rocks themselves, we consider first 
their chemical ^composition. We reproduce in the accompanying 
table the analyses of two examples from Skye, and, for comparison. 



1 . 

II. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

SiOg - 

45*6i:r 

52*59 

53*03 

55*40 

56*05 

53-63 

AI 3 O 3 

14*423 

17*33 

20*09 

13*24 

17*13 

16-93 

Fe «03 

4-927 

11*14 

9*43 

5*48 

10*30 

20-00 

FeO - 

9*411 

not (let. 

not det. 

5*64 

not det. 

not det. 

MnO - 

0*153 

0*66 

not det. 

0*80 

trace 

trace 

'MprO - 

4*000 

.2*62 

2*63 

1*57 

1*52 

0-78 

GaO - 

8*098 

^6*47 

6*05 

7*07 

6*66 

7-88 

Na^O - 

4*186 

4*24 

‘4*52 

2*01 

3*29 

4-48 

K„0 

2*397 

2 40 ' 

1*27 

1*64 

0*98 

0-50 

Hr,o - 

6*830 

3*27 (igii 

.)» 2 * 6 ^ (igr^*) I '20 

3*50 (ign.) 0*56 (ign.) 


100*090 

100*72 

99-66 

100*05 

99-5;5 

103-76 

Spec. grav. 2 * 6,8 

2*72 

2-83 


2-714 

2-99 


T. Quiraing; anal. M. F. Heddle, Min, Mag,,, vol. v., p. 8 ; 1882. 
ir. “Beni”; anal. Jlodgkinson, Quart, Journ, Geol.' Soc., vo\. xxxix., 
, p. 455 : 1883. Traces of barium and copper. 

A. Arcicun, Mull; anal. O. A. J. Cole, Quart. Journ. Geol, Soc.,vo\. 

xliv., p. 303 ; 1888. 

B. Slievenalargy, Co, Down ; anal. S. Haiighton, Journ. Roy, Geol, 

Soc, Irel., vol. iv., p. 231 : 1877. 

C. Lamlash, Arran; anal. Deles.se, Ann. des mines (5), vol. xiii., 

p. 3fi9: 1858. 

D. Carrock Fell, Cumberland; anal. R. H.^dio, Quart. Journ. Geol. 

Soc., vol. xlv., p. 298; 1889. Traces of titanic &id. The high 
tota^ of this analysis is unsatisfActory, even with {\llowance for 
, part of the irSn being in the ferrous state. 

^ t 

of four other British rejiresentatives. Of these four, the first three, 
and possibly the last also, belong to the Tertiary suite of intrusions. 

Although the six rocks show a considerable range of silica- 
percentage, they are evidently, as a group, somewhat more acid 
than the qfdinary basalt and dolerito dylces and frills of the region. 
Another and equally noticeable point is the low proportion of 
magnesia, while in most cases the. alkalies are decidedly high for 
basic rocks. The dyke of “ the Beal ” or Am Bile we have already 
referred to in the preceding chapter, and have attached to the 
peculiar t 3 T)e nabned mugearitb. We have also notice(i’(pp. 263- 
269) the Quiraing rock, and have pointed out in its analysis 
peculiarities of the same kind though less marked in degree. It is 
probable that in other occurrences in Skye, in which there is an 
unusually amount of basic glass, there is something of the same 
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peculiarity of composition. In default of chemical data, this is 
sometimes indicated by the nature of the enclosed crystallitie 
elements, e.g. by the development of oligoclase microlites "rather 
than labradorite. In certain cases it cannot be doubted that, if the 
conditions of consolidation had been such as to produce a crystal- 
line aggregate instead of a glass, the dominant constituents would 
b(^ felspars tof comparatively acid kinds, while the more basic 
elements would be represented principally by magnetite and some- 
times olivine. It appears tliat magmas having this kind of 
composition assume the vitreous form more freely than ordinary 
basalt- magmas. 

In the literature of the subject we find that the basic glasses 
(excluding those altered by subsequent hydration) have often been 
divided into tachylytes and hyalomelanes, and that the ^ most 
typical examples of the latter are generally characterised by rather 
high silica and alkalies and constantly low magnesia. This dis- 
tinction seems to correspond in a general way yith that suggested 
bj^ a study of our rocks, and a chemical investigation might perhaps 
enable us to carry it out. One distinctive character claimed for 
the hyalomelanes is their greater resistance to solution by acids ; 
and it is noteworthy that such rocks ks those of ‘‘the Beal,^ Gribun, 
and Lamlash are only slightly soluble.^' This test has, howev^", 
been discredited by Rosenbusch and others; and we are content 
here to indicate what seems to be a real distinction without desiring 
to revive a rather' ill-defined terminology. 

Some interest attaches to the specific gravity of the tachylytes. 
Professors Judd and Cole have remarked thaP“ the basalt-g’lass of 
the Western Isles of Scotland appears to be generally distinguished 
by its very high specific gravity.” As regards the vitreous 
modification of the ordinary basalt dykes, our observations are 
quite in accoHl with this statement. Seven fresh examples from 
Skye gave the figures 2’76 to 2*92, with average 2*84. The some- 
what less ^basic tachylytes, however, with less magnesia and more 
alkah>s in proportion tp lime, are often less dense, and for the most 
part liave specific gravities between 2*65 and 2*75, though some- 
times up to 2*80. These, as we have remarked, include the most 
considerable developments of basic glass known iii Skye. It shohld 
be remembered tliat the specific gravity ‘is considerably affected 
by secondary changes. We have selected the freshest material 
obtainable for our determinations, but in some cases of tachylytes 
of low density from other ar.«as there is no definite information 
concerning the state of preservation of the rofcks. ^ " 

Taking the specific gravities of the tachylytes of the Western 
Isles as a whole, and corapariaig with their chemical, analyses, we 
obtain results which at first sight appear rather discordant. In the 
following listfwe collect from various sources the particulars for all 
those cases for which we have diemical data, arranging them in 
order of specific gravity, and adding for compi^ison the tachylyte 
from Oarrock Fell, Cumberland. Judging merely by these figures, 
it appears that the specific gravity bears no close relation 

* Judd and Cole, Quart Journ, Geol, Soc,^ vol. xxxix., p. 452 ; 1883. 
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to the silica-percentage, within the limits 45 to 55. The three 
rspecimens richest in iron are also the three densest, and the order 
of the three follows the same rule, but the rest of the list shows no 
such correspondence. The examples richer in water are without 
exception the, lighter, the comparison of the first and last on the 


1 

Specific 

Silica. 

Total Iron 

'Water. # 


gravity. 


(as metal). 



Qiliraing, Skye ** 

2*68 

45*61 

10-77 

6*83 


Lamlash, Arran 

2*714 

55*20 

7-70 

3*50 

(>g“-) 

Beal, Skye 

2*72 

52*59 

7-80 

3*27 

(ign-) 

Gribun, Mull . f . 

2*82 

50*51 

10-05 

, , 

Brodick, Arran 

2*83 

53*96 


, , 


Ardtun, Mull 

2*83^ 

53*03 

6-60 

2*64 

(jgn-) 

Screjfidale, Raasay . 

2-84 

46*68 

10-80 

. . 

Some, Mull 

2*89 

47*46 

12-47 



Carrock Fell, Cumberland 

2*99 

53*63 

14-00 

o*k 

(ign-) 


list being especially striking*; * and this is probably a point of 
importance. There is another essential circumstance, which does 
not appear in the chemical analyses. These rocks, although con- 
veniently spoken of as basalt-glasses, often contain a considerable 
proportion of individualised minerals and aggregations in the form 
of spherulitic, crystallitic, and globulitic growths ; and the I’elative 
amount of these in the glassy matrix may affect the specific gravity 
of the rock to an important degree, apart from differences in total 
chemical compositipn. 

A curious anomaly appears, however, in at least one case, on 
comparing the specific gravity of a tachylyte selvage with that of 
the interior of the same dyke. In a dyke on Lamlash, Arran, 
Delesser!" found for the interior 2*649 and for the selvage 2*714. In 
the same dyke the late Mr Thomas Daviest found 2*67 for the 
interior and 2*72, 2*74, 2*78 for successive zones of the selvage, the 
last being the extreme edge. On the assumption that the chemical 
composition is the same throughout, this feeems to te inconsistent 
with the ^general principle that sijtbstances are denser in the 
crystalline than in 'the vitreous form. This principle is abundantly 
verified by expetiment^, including those of Del^sse himself. In a 
carefully conducted experiment hy Barus§ a diabase of specific 
gravity 3*0178 gave after fusion a glass of specific gravity 2*717 ; 
showing therefore a decrease of 9 per cent, in density or an 
increase ot 1 1 per ce^t. in volume. ** 

The Flinch observer noticed the discrepancy', but considered it 
easily explicable by the fact that the tachylyte contains more silica 
and a little less water than the basalt. Professors Judd and Cole, || 

* Of the Slievenalargy and Ballymacilreiny tachylytes, tke one very rich 
and the other very poor in water, tHe specific gravities are unfortunately not 
record^. t v 

t Ann. des mines (5), vol. xiii., p. 369 ; 1868. 

t Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soc.y vol. xxxix., p. 449 ; 1883. 

§ Amer. Joum. Sci. (3), vok xlii., pp. 498, 499 ; 1891. 

}| Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc., vol. xxxix., pp. 449, 453 : 1883. 
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with apparent justice, regard this explanation as inadequate, thie 
observed differences falling within the limits of error. The more' 
important figures in Delesse’s analyses are: — 


SiOg . 

• Fe 203 (including FeO) 
Ignition . 


Dyke. 

Selvage. 

55-20 

• • 56-05, 

11-00 

< 10-30, 

3-85 

3-50; 


in which it will be seen that the differences in silica and iron, if 
significant at all, ought to tell in the direction of a lower density 
for the glassy selvage. The difference in watdl’ shown is very 
small: if real, it probably indicates that the basalt of the central 
part of the dyke has suffered sonfewhat from secondary alteration. 
There may possibly be a difference in the relative proportions of 
ferric and ferrous iron, not separated in the analyses. ^ 

To ascertain whether basic rocks do really mike an exception to 
the general rule would require cai^ful analyses of the dykes and 
their selvages to prove identity of composition. It is unfortunate 
that in the only pair of analyses of this kind which we possess from 
Skye, those of the Quiraing occurrence, the specific gravity of the 
interior is not recorded. We are able to show, how^ever, that the 
Lamlash dyke is by no means unique in having a vitreous selvage 
of higher density than itself. The ‘‘IBeal dyke^^ following 

results wnth the hydrostatic balance: — 


[9373‘ 

^ 9374 ^ 

^ 9375 ’ 


Centre of dyke, 
Part next selvage. 
Glassy selvage, 


2-645, 

2-628, 

2 - 686 . 


In this case, however, the difference may not be very significant, 
for the interior of the dyke at least is not in a fresh condition. 
It may be remarked that, while secondary alteration probably 
reduces in most cases^ the density of crystalline rocks, this is not 
always the case. In the first of the three rocks mentioned next 
below ther© is a certain amount of pyrites foyned, wMch tells in 
the opposite direction to vitiate the comparison. Professor SoHas 
has kindly determined for us by his diififfeion-columfi the specific 
gravities of the glassy skins of some of our basalt dykes, and we 
here compare these with the results found by the hydrostatic 
balance for the interior or for tjie whole specimen: — 

[8845]. Dyke on N. W. face of Marsco — 


Part next to selvage (altered) . . 2-90, 

Glassy selvage,* . . . • 2-80. 

[8846]. jDyke on Meall Odhar Beag — 

^ Whole specimen, ^. . . . 2-86, 

Glassy selvage, .... 2-9f. 

[8847]. Dyke N.W. oT Ben Lee- 

Whole specimen, •. . 2*84, 

Glassy selvage, * •. . . 2*94, 
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In the last two, which are fresh rocks, the glassy selvage is very 
‘ decidedly denser than a specimen representing the full width of the 
narrow dyke: a comparison of selvage with interior would of 
course show a slightly greater difference of the same kind. It is 
possible that there may be some real difference in chemical ^ 
composition ‘ between the central and the marginal parts ; and if 
such diflferenci exists, and has been set up as a result of differ- 
entiation in .place, it probably takes the form of a certain 
concentration of iron-oxides in the margin, which would account 
for the higlier density of that part. 

In describing 'the micro-struchire of the rocks we shall endeavour 
to distinguish the true basalt-tachylytes from those of more peculiar 
composition, approximating in varying degree to the mugearite 
type. We shall begin with the former, which, as a rule, are found 
o»Iy as thin skins on the surfaces of a dyke or sheet. 

In tlie first place a few words are called for relative to the occur- 
rence of a vitreous base ” in the general mass of some of our 
basalt dykes and sheets.^ We have already remarked that any 
notable amount of glass in^ the^ body of an intrusion is of rare 
occurrence. In sp,me instances, however, the marginal part 
Gevelopes an abundant glassy base, without assuming the character 
of a tachylyte, and interesting micro-structures are found. We 
select to illustr,?,te this an intrusive sheet or sill in the Torridonian 
grits of the Isle of Soay, i mile W. by N. of An Dubh-sgeire. The 
marginal part of tjiis is a dark rock of generally doleritic aspect, 
and qf specific gravity 2*80, enclosing very numerous dull black 
spots of round or ovoid shape up to ^ inch or more in diameter. 
These spots, very conspicuous on a cut face, are scarcely to be 
detected on an ordinary fracture, but stand out propiinently on the 
weathered surface. A thin slice [9987] shows that they represent 
vesicles, into which the residual magma has forced its way at a late 
stage in the consolidation. We shall have to notice this circum- 
stance as specially characteristic of the aifgite-andebite dykes, but 
this rock js of thoroughly basic composition. A brown residual 
“ ])ase ” is abundantly present. In the interstices of the labradorite 
crystals and (decomposed) augite grains it is a^true glass ; but in 
the larger and more defined patches which represent the vesicles it 
is mostly found to depolarise. Here a large part is made up of 
little spherulitic growths of the kind that we shall have to notice 
^o frequeiTjily in the tachylytes and variolites. Owing to the oblique 
extinction of the felspar elements, which constitute most of their 
substance, these spherulites do not show the “ black cross ” effect ; 
but the radiate structure is evident, and is rendered more so by the 
arrangement of numerous slender dark rods, representing probably 
destroyed augiter 

Coining now to those basalt dykes which have glassy selvages, we 
notice as an invariable characteristic that the marginal part of such 
a dyke has a strongly bandedt structure parallel to the bounding 
wall. A transverse section will often show as many as six or eight 
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narrow bands, averaging perhaps inch in width ; the outermost 
of which is the actual tachylyte, while the others show a jgreat* 
variety of micro-structure, into which true glass enters in some 
proportion. The outermost band is that which in a hand-specimen 
. is conspicuous for its jet-like colour and lustre, while the others 
have a more subdued aspect — pitchy, resinous, or quite dull. 

'the actual tachylyte is extremely dark, Ijecomihg transparent 
only in very thin slices or finely crushed splinters. • It shows then 
a deep brown colour, usually a reddish or yellowish brown, but 
sometimes with an olive tone. It is not always homogeneous, but 
often shows minute opaque spots or scarcely resolvable aggregates 
of dust of the kind termed “ cumulites.” 'There are as a rule no 
distinct crystallites, but an occasiqpal small phenocryst, usually of 
felspar, may be enclosed here as well as in the other bfinds. 
Scattered microscopic amygdules, either spherical or ovoid, occur in 
some cases. 

The succeeding bands have not usually the^opacity of the true 
tachylyte, but show various depths *of brown coloration, and also 
differ in the nature of their structures. • Crystalline or crystallitic 
matter enters in various ways, afnd jts proportion relative to the 
glassy base does not always decrease progressively outwards. The 
several bands are fairly well defined, but the sharpest division te 
usually that which separates the penultimate one from the border 
of true tachylyte. The principal varieties of •micro-structure 
depend upon the presence of different spherulitic growths and of 
crystallites, and •upon the extent to which thes^ encroach upon the 
glassy base. , 

The spherulites are usually from to inch in dSmeter, 
though both smaller and larger examples have been found. They 
may be isolate(J in a glassy matrix or closely packed to make up 
the whole of a particular band. In the former case they are sharply 
bounded, with a spherical or ovoid outline, a ragged or irregularly 
stellat^ form being rarely found ; in the latter case they show poly- 
gonal boundafies, due fo mutual interference. Sometimes again 
spherulites in a glassy matri^ coalesce in rows parallel io the wall 
of the dyke. The spherulites are always paler fhan the glass, ajid 
when best developed show a strong yellowish brown colour in thin 
slices. The centre of each spherulite is of a deeper brown colour, 
which fades gradually into a paler tint towards the periphery. There 
can be little doubt that the colour of the spherulites results mainly 
from an admixture of glass in fhe interstices^ of the fejspar fibrqjs 
which constitute fhe essential element of the structure. • The pro- 
portion of glass varies in different cases, and is higher in the centre 
than at the periphery. The appearance between crossed nicols 
agrees with this. In some cases spherulites of dark colour are 
sensibly igotropic, but the more ordinary examples depolarise very 
decidedly. This is most pronounced in the paler spherulites, and 
especially so in the pale penpheral zone, where* the birefringence 
approximates to that of a felspart Some indication of radiate 
structure may or may not be perceptible •in natural light, but it is 
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seen with the aid of crossed nicols, whenever the depolarisation is 
' sufficiently strong. The dark brushes, having more or less roughly 
the “black cross” arrangement, are most distinct in the outer 
portion of each spherulite. As a rule there is a certain irregularly 
tufted appedrance, as if the fine fibres were grouped in sub-^ 
parallel buddies, the bundles rather than the individual fibres* 
having the radiate disposition. * ^ 

In excepti^inal cases there are features which are not easily 
explained by our simple conception of these spherulites as aggreg- 
ates of felspar fibres with interstitial brown glass. A specimen 
from Ben Lee, near Sligachan, consists in one band of closely 
packed spherulites about inch in diameter, which, though 
strongly depolarising, are of a^ deep colour (Fig. 71, E). Each 
spherulite is built up of several distinct tufts or irregular sectors, 
of which some are deep brown, while others have a grey or fawn 
Qolour. They are quite strongly pleochroic, the brown portions 
showing a stronger* absorption for vibrations in the direction of the 
radius and the grey portions for vibrations in the transverse direc- 
tion. Almost identical phenomena have been described by Prof. 
Grenville Cole* in a tachylyte from Ardtun in Mull. In our rock 
the pleochroism is, stronger in the brown parts than in the grey, 
Itnd certain of the latter which have a rather browner tone than 
the rest behave like the brown parts as regards the direction of 
stronger absorption. Prof. Cole suggests that the phenomena 
may be due to the presence of fibres of some pleochroic mineral, 
perhaps an alkali-Jiearing pyroxene, as an element in the spherul- 
itic aggregate. This is possible, though it is not easy to spdbify any 
knowfi mineral which is likely to occur and possesses the required 
quality of j^leochroism. An alternative explanation might perhaps 
be bas»d on the fact that colourless anisotropic crystals may acquire 
pleochroism when stained. t It is to be remarked!, however, that 
the brown and grey parts of the spherulites differ also in respect of 
optical orientation. In the former the fibres have the “positive ” 
character, i.e. the axis of optical elasticify most nearly parallel to 
the length of the fibre is the least axis. The grey sectors are 
“^negative,” but tfiose of a browner grey tint which 'resemble the 
brown parte in the quality of their pleochroism^. resemble them also 
in being positive. In all cases, then, the least axis of optical elas- 
ticity corresponds with the stronger absorption. These facts 
perhaps point to the presence of actual pleochroic fibres mingled 
yvith the felspar, and apparently to the presence of two different 
pleochroic minerals, one in the brown sectors aVid the other in the 
grey. 

As probably distinct from spherulites, we may mention the 
occurrence in some cases of dark spherical spots, pften coalescing 
into botryoidal aggregates, wl^ich show no apparent structure and 
have‘*no reaction upon polarised light. These are perhaps of a 
“ concretionary ”‘'rather than a spherulitic nature. 

*QmrU Journ. Ged. <8foc., vol. xHv., p. 302, pi. XI., fig. 2 ; 1888. 

+ Weinschenk, Zeits, anor§, Chem,, vol. xii., p. 377 ; 1896. 
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Apart from the felspar fibres of the spherulites and the globulitic 
separation of iron-^oxide in the glass, distinct crystallites are not 
very characteristic of the rocks under discussion. When present, 
they are of the usual minerals — ^felspar, olivine, and probably 
augite, this last generally decomposed. Fibrous terminations, 
sheaf-like groupings, skeletal forms, and other charac^pristic habits 
arei found; but we can rarely see any indication of crystallites, 
other than the fibres of felspar, entering into the i^adiate arrange- 
ment of the spherulites. • 

After the foregoing general description a few examples will 
suffice to exhibit the kind of variety met with among these rocks. 
A simple case is illustrated by a small dyke on the north-west face 
of Marsco. The hand-specimen is a very compact-looking basalt 
showing rare crystals of augite ancklabradorite and rather numerous 
patches of iron pyrites. At about 1^ inch from the edge the rock 
begins to assume a dull pitchy lustre, and this becomes gradually 
brighter, but the final change to the true tachvlyte selvage is, •as 
usual, rather an abrupt one. A Jhin slice [8845] shows the 
compact basalt of the interior to consist of minute prisms of 
felspar, granules of augite, and skeleton growths of magnetite, 
with only a small amount of glassy base. In the pitchstone-like 
portion this last is in much greater quantity : Mie little felspars are 
still ver}?- abundant, but the augite granules become scarcer. Thc^ 
the felspars also disappear, and the rock becomes a deep yellowish- 
brown glass, crowded with minute shadowy objects difficult to 
resolve. There ^re, however, dark globulites of iron-oxide, collected 
into nebulous patches (“ cumulites ”), within which are darker spots 
caused by a condensation of the same. , • 

A 2i-inch dyke from Meall Odhar Beag, near Sligachan, appears 
very compact throughout, though with only dull lustre in the 
interior. The^actual selvages are of black glass with fine fissures, 
which show as curved perlitic cracks on the contact-surface. A 
slice [8846] shows rare crystals of felspar and green augite, about 
iirch long, distributed through the dyke. The general mass 
shows marked banding throughout. Tlie central part consists of 
narrow bamds alternately lighter and darker, an ?l.ppearance 
dependent on the smaller or larger proportion^ of glassy base. 
Crystallites are in this case very abundant aftd of more tlian one kind, 
the most conspicuous being skeletons of felspar, often with forked 
extremities (Plate XXIII., Fig. 1, B). The darker bands are 
almost opaque except for th«se crystallites. At about ^ inch 
from the edgeofj/he dyke this almost opaque portion^gives place 
to a light brown band irregularly fissured and composed of closely 
packed spherulites about inch in diameter. This is succeeded 
by a narrow band containing small oval spherulites isolated in a 
glassy ground. The latter is opaque in a thin slice, and the same 
is true of the selvage, inch vfide, of actual* tachylyte .which 
follows. • , 

From N.W. of the summit of Ben Lee, in the same neighbour- 
hood, comes another 2^-inch dyke dr vein, which in a hand-specimen 
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closely resembles the preceding. In thin slices it shows a banded 
structure throughout, the successive bands exhibiting considerable 
variety of character, as shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 71). 

About half a mile E.S.E. of Loch Mhic Charmichael, in the Sleat 
peninsula, a, thin basalt sill (specific gravity of the interior 2*82) 
passes at the, edge into a black glass. In a thin slice ^6854] this . 
shows a deep brown colour, with only vague indication^ of 
crystallites. A little farther from the edge the rock, still in the 
main glassy, is crowded with fine felspar fibres and with minute 
rods of magnetite disposed in two sets to build a rectangular 
grating. 

A rock collected by Mr Clough at Camas Daraich, near the Point 
of Sleat, is of interest as possibly throwing light on the minute 
structures of some of these semir vitreous basalts, here presented on 
a lal'ger scale. The rock is seen near the middle of the little bay 
as an irregular sheet one or two feet thick running nearly 



Fks. 71. — Margin of small basalt dyke, N.W. of Bon Lee, near Sligachan ; 

X 10. This figure is merely diagrammatic. , 

^ 0 

A. Interior of dyke, very dark in the slice, but crowded with minute 
felspar Inicrolites and enclosing locally groups of little felspar crystals. 

B. Narrow spherulitic band, birefringent but without any good “black 
cross.” 

C. Dilfk spherical bodies of concretionary nature, without action on 
polarised light. 

D. Single band of small spherulites like G, and narrow seam of black 
glass. 

E. Pleochroic spherulites, described in text, j)4-344. ' 

F. Band full of obscure spherical bodies giving no reaction between crossed 
nicols. r 

G. Minute spheruKtes, coalescing into bands. 

il. Black glass forming actual edge of dyke. 

horizontally through a series of contorted granulitic grits.* It is 
a thoroughly basic rock, of specific gravity 2-92, and consists 
almost wholly of spherules, often aj? much as 2^ or 3 inches in 
diameter. « They arei usually so closely packed as to leave little or 
no interstitial space, and consequently assume polyhedral outlines. 
In hand-specimens the rock is darjj grey or almost black, with the 
peculiar she'bn due to innumerable slender fibres, which are seen to 
have a radial arrangement about the centres of ^lihe individual 
spheqiles. ThirP slices [7845f etc.] show that these fibres are of 
felspaf, probably Jabradorite, and th^-t they form the bulk of the 

* For a fuller description of the rock see Clough and Harker, Trans, Edin, 
Geol. Soc., vol. vii., pp. 381-389, pi. ‘XXIII; 1899. 
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rock. The other minerals are olivine, in crystals to inch 
in diameter ; augite, in granules and patches of about ^e same 
size; and magnetite in octahedra and granules still smaller 
(PI. XXIII., Pig. 2, A). The olivine often builds good crystals, 
bounded by the forms m (110), & (021), and b (010); but the 
. augite has a subophitic arrangement. This, the prevalent, type of 
th^ rock has very little residual base. A blacker and! rtiore lustrous 
specimen, however, taken nearer to the surface of -the sill, is seen 
in the slice [7846] to contain an abundance of browigi glass. Here 
the divergent fibres of felspar are more slender, and the augite and 
magnetite specks smaller, while the olivine takes the form of little 
skeleton crystallites. These are elongated parallel to the a-axis of 
crystallography, and are hemimorphic with reference to the b-axis. 
They have forked terminations, ^nd are often little more than 
shells occupied in the interior by glass (PI. XXIII., Fig. B). 
At the actual surface of the sill there is a thin tachylytic selvage, 
perhaps -g-V li^ch in thickness. The special interest of this silk is 
that it presents on a relatively large scale, ai»d in an unusually 
fresh state, that type of spherulitic structure, often called variolitic, 
which is associated with basaltic rockl5. In most ** variolites ’’ 
which have been described the stfuctpre is on a much more minute 
scale, and is obscured in varying degree by subsequent chemical 
changes. • 

There remain to be noticed the less basic tachylytes^ not corre- 
sponding in composition with normal basalts, and in some cases 
resembling in * this respect the type whicji we have named 
mugearite. Here w^e no longer find the strong tendency, of the 
glass to concentrate as a thin purely vitreous band at th% actual 
margin, nor again the rapid variation in successive narrow bands 
differing in micro-structure. Typically we find a considerable 
proportion of glass throughout what may be a rather broad border, 
measuring several inches, with only gradual change in micro- 
structpre in this distance. The glass itself is commonly paler 
than in the’ true basaltic tachylytes, and is sometimes quite 
colourless [n thin slices. Judged by the specimens that we have 
examined, there seems to be much less tendency to micro- 
spherulitic structoires. On the other hand, there may be a much 
greater development of crystallitic growths, sometimes assuming 
complex groupings which have the general effect of spherulites 
of relatively large dimensions^ These characteristics are not set 
forth as absolute, and examples are found in thig group pf 
tachylytes whicli reproduce in some measure specisd features 
already described in the former group. 

The dyke of Am Bile or “the Beal” is an illustration of the last 
remark. Thi passage from the crystalline interior to the vitreous 
edge of j)he dyke, though not abrupt, is rapid^ and is completed 
within a distance of 2 or 3 inches. The glass itself, though not 
nearly opaque, is of a yellowish to reddish bfown colour. The 
mainly glassy part, though without marked parallel banding, 
exhibits some variety of structure. Ilf is partly spherulitic, but 
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the spherulites, excepting their darker centres, scarcely differ from 
the surrounding glass in colour, so that their outlines are usually 
"invisible in natural light. These outlines are often irregularly 
toothed. The spherulites are about inch in diameter, have an 
evident radiate structure, and depolarise. In both spherulites and 
matrix there arp numerous little round spots of dark brown with a 
narrow paler"^ border, which have no action on po];irised ligVt. 
Professors Judd and ,.Cole have remarketd in this tachylyte felspar 
crystals deeply fhonej-combed with glass-inclusions.* These are of 
clear orthoclase or sanidine. They occur also in the interior of 
the dyke, and are perhaps xenocrysts. The glass also encloses 
crystals of oHgocJase, which are not corroded, and both felspars 
have served as nuclei for spherulitic growths. 

This rock, belonging in virtue of its chemical composition to the 
presefit group rather than to the former, is in petrographical 
characters intermediate between the two. 

The next dyke to be noticed occurs at Allt Thuill, in the Sleat 
district, and has aK’eady been referred to as showing an unusual 
thickness of vitreous or semi-vitreous rock. The central portion, 
without noticeable lustre, * contains only a small pi’oportion of 
interstitial glass. There are rlittfe narrow rods of augite, from 
inch downward, oft/^n hollow or with brush-like extremities; 
narrow twinned crystals of oligoclase, about the same size or less ; 
minute crystals of magnetite and needles of apatite, and perhaps a 
little orthoclase [5429]. The vitreous margin of the dyke appears 
very dark in thin slices [5428, 8851]. This, however, is not due to 
any colour in the, glass itself, but to a dense charge of, finely 
divided magnetite in a perfectly colourless glassy base. There arc 
abundant crystallites in addition to this, including augites with 
brush-like terminations, just like those noticed above, and felspar 
rods of cnore minute size. This highly vitreous mcVgiiial portion 
of the dyke passes gradually into the more crystalline interior 
without any noticeable banding. 

A dyke to the south of Loch Ashik, neai;,Broadford, is iin great 
part vitreous throughout its width of six inches or more. The 
interior and principal portion has ,a pitchy lustre, .while the 
sel^ges are of blami glass, extending inward for an inch, or even 
in places twe inches, though inteiTupted by n^arrow bands of 
duller aspect. Throughout there are bodies which look like large 
spherulites, rather shadowy in appearance except where accentuated 
by weathering. In the interior ^hey range up to ^ inch in 
digimeter, and are rather closely packed; towards^ the edge of the 
dyke they diminish to less than inch, and are isolated in the 
matrix. Slices of the interior portion show a peculiar structure, 
the most prominent feature being innumerable dark rods set in a 
clear colourless matrix. Parallel rods are closel/- ranged in 
groups^ which interlace at various angles ; and it is a*> roughly 
radiate ^arrangement of the groups, not pf the individual rods, that 
imparts the quasi-spherulitic structure. The interspaces between 

* Quart. Joum. Geol Soc., vul, xxxix., pp. 459, pi. XIII., figs. 3, 5 ; 1883. 
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the spherical bodies liave a constitution not very dissimilar, but 
here the rods are shorter and have a less regular arrangement^ 
The colourless base is isotropic and clearly glassy. Towards the 
centre of each “ spherulite,” where it is in rather greater force 
relatively to the dark rods, it develops numerous little felspar 
microlites, occasionally with radiate grouping, and»tjiere may be a 
^oup of small felspar crystals with octahedra of magnetite at the 
actual centre. The felspar always gives sensibly straight 
extinction, and is presumably oligoclase. The dark rods which 
are so prominent a feature of the rock are not easily identified in 
all cases. In some places they seem to be opaque, and have 
irregularly serrate edges suggesting a string of octahedra of 
magnetite (Plate XXllL, Fig. 1, A). In other places they are 
transparent, with the strong bA’efringence and high extinction- 
angles of augite. These latter are less abundant. 

The dark glassy selvage shows a curious patchy structure in , 
thin slices [8848, etc.]. Portions are transparent, with a Kght 
brown colour, and encloses only scattered opaque globulites. The 
other and principal portions are ^ark, and present convex 
botryoidal boundaries to the palpr patches, as if the pigment had 
been concentrated by a concretionary process. Here, but not in 
the pale portion, the abundant dark rods * may sometimes be 
detected, and we may infer that these were formed after tne 
concentration of the pigment. 

The heterogeneous patchy nature of this selvdge is illustrated 
by some specjfic gravity determinations kindly made for us by 
Profc isor Sol las with his diffusion-column. •The greater part of 
the finely crushed powder gave from 274 to 2*85; but tjk^re was 
a heavier portion which gave 2*91, and a much lighter portion 
which gave 2*54. The less completely vitreous interior of the 
dyke gave, on a hand-specimen, the specific gravity 2*72? Under 
the microscope the greater part of the powder is translucent only 
in places ; the denser part (sp. gr. 2*91) is almost all opaque; and 
the lighter ^art (sp. gr, 2*54) is translucent to transparent, with 
a greyish or greenish brown colour. Those minute chips which 
are not cfi:)aque show nevertheless occasiomil perfectly opaque 
spots, due presumably to a separation of niagnet(ite. • 

The last exaitiple to be noticed is a* dyke one foot wide from 
about J mile N.E. of Kinloch. It has a black velvety appearance 
throughout, and is manifestly rich in glass. There are numerous 
well-defined bodies resemblirjg spherulites, J to ^ inch in diameter, 
scarcely visible on afresh fracture, but very evident oif ^ weathered 
surface. In thin slices [8850, etc.] these resemble in general 
character the “ spherulites ” in the preceding rock, having only a 
rude approach to the radiate structure. Here, however, the rods • 
are of augiti, often barred across at short intervals by magnetite 
(Plate XXI7., Fig. 1, A). Thby are embedded in a colourless 
glass, which, however, assumes a pale brownish tint in the 
peripheral zone of each “ spherulite.” The interspaces do not 
difler essentially from the “ spherulitqs ” themselves. The latter 
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have the character described throughout the greater part of their 
mass, but towards the centre of each little crystallites of felspar 
Begin to develop in the colourless glass. At the centre the 
interstitial glass is reduced to a minimum, and the essential 
constituents are interlacing crystallites of felspar, augite, and 
magnetite. Tlie felspar is mainly oligoclase, but there are some 
broader and mflre shapeless elements which are probably ortho- 
clase (Plate XXLY., Fjg. 1, B). 

We may suppose with some probability that the colourless 
interstitial glass in these rocks has approximately the composition 
of an oligoclase, perhaps with some admixture of potash-felspar ; 
the iron as well as^the magnesia being entirely contained in the 
crystallitic elements, a feature never found in the normal basalt 
tachylytes. The apparent absencq of olivine and, in the last rock, 
the presence of abundant augite, suggest, however, that the 
composition differs from the mugearite type by a higher content of 
'silicr and lime. 

There are some dykes in the south-eastern part of Skye which 
closely resemble the one last described in many respects, ^but are 
wholly crystalline. One occurs at Lto Buidhe, near Heast. A 
thin slice [5771] shows grouped* rods of augite set in a clear 
colourless matrix, and has much the same appearance as the 
preceding; but polarised light shows that the clear interstitial 
substance is here oligoclase. This felspar has a radiate arrange- 
ment about centivs, building distinct spherulites about inch in 
diameter, and we may even observe a brownish tint in the 
peripheral zone of ei^ch spherulite, as in the forme'r case. Such 
rocks h<ave decided affinities with those to be described as trachy- 
andesites* (Chap. XXIII.), and such evidence as we have concerning 
the age of the less basic tachylytes would permit of their being 
assigned i'jO the same late epoch. ^ 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Basic Dykes: Xenoliths. 

An account of the basic dykes of Skye would not be complete 
without some notice of the foreign or derived material which, in the 
form of distinct rock fragm^ts (xenoliths) or isolated crystals 
(xenocrysts), is found enclosed in so many of the dykesf. This 
peculiarity is observable, in different degrees, in other groups of 
intrusive rocks described in this memoir. We have seen tfeat irf 
certain circumstances the granite becomes crowded with partially 
digested debris of gabbro. The feomposite intrusions, dykes and 
sills, consisting of associated basic a«id acid rocks, exhibit more 
. remarkable phenomena of the same^order. The ordinary basic sills 
of the plateaux seem to be very poor in, xenoliths ; but in the 
inclined basic sheets, to be described later, which intersect* the 
gabbro mountains, and in the basic dykes throughout much of the 
area surveyed, derived material, usually d6bris pf plutonic rocks, 
occurs with remarkable frequency. 

We may divide xenoliths in general into t^yo classes, those which 
are merely accidental and those which are cognate with the enclosing 
rock.* The former are such as may be enclosed in almost any 
igneous rock, and represent merely fragments picked up by the 
magma from the “ country ” rocks which it has traversed. Under 
the latter head we include those cases in which there is a genetic 
relationship between the enclosed and the enclosing rocks, and 
here^ the xenoliths have probably a deeper significance. The 
facility witli which die various Tertiary intrusive rocks of Skye 
have enclosed relics of one ^another seems to be a ch^iracteristic of 
the whole series. In many cases the dissolution of the enclosed 
foreign d6bris lias materially modified the composition of the 
enveloping magma, and so of the resulting solid rock. We proceed 
to describe a few selected examples illustrative of the phenomena. 

The most remarkable instance of accidental xenoliths is affofded 
by a dyke whicb crosses the long southerly ridge of Blath-bheinn 
at about 1300 feet altitude. It is a conspicuous object, having a 
width of about 27 feet, and presenting at a glance •the appearance^ 
of a quartz jDonglomerate. Pebbles and fragments of white quartz 
and qnfirtzite, sub-angular or founded, up to several inches^ in 
diameter, are crowded together in a greenish-grey diabasi\>looking 
matrix. The dyke is one of those already referred to as repre- 

* Cf Barker, Joum. of Geol, vol. liii., p. 394 : 1900. 
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senting some of the feeders of the gabbro lacolite : traced north- 
westward it is found to be continuous with the gabbro, which itself 
at this place encloses pebbles of quartz.* Similar xenoliths are 
found in abundance in irregular sheet-like intrusions of granophyre 
close to this plafce and on the slope farther south. 

The purely accidental nature of these xenoliths, consisting of 
vein-quartz and quartzite, is of course obvious.f But, even if thej 
had been of some igneous rock, their narrow restriction to one 
locality and the fact that at that locality they are found in three 
different kinds of intrusive rocks would be sufficient to prove that 
no close genetic relationship can exist in this case between the 
xenoliths and their, enclosing matrix. In this case the probable 
source of the foreign material can be pointed out in the near vicinity. 
The Tr^ssic conglomerate, as seen ^n some steep crags overlooking 
the foot-path to Strathaird, { is locally composed of quartz-pebbles ; 
and although some of tlie quartz-fragments enclosed in the dyke 
are oi larger size and -more angular shape, it is probable that better 
exj)osures might enab^le us to match these too from the conglomerate 
in place. The subjacent Tojcridonian grits also contain abundant 
small pebbles of quartz, which are doubtless the chief source of the 
xenoliths in the granophyre shCsets, and may have contributed also 
to ^osp in the djT’ke. 

Thin slices of the conglomeratic dyke show numerous points of 
interest [7478, 7479]. The enclosed quartz-pebbles exhibit strain- 
shadows in polarised light, and are often traversed by fine fissures. 
These are probably mechanical effects of the heating, and from the 
same cause the quai'iz has been broken up into fragments, the 
smaller 'debris being distributed through the general matrix. 
Reactions have taken place at the contact of the quartz with the 
enveloping magma. As seen in the slices, the boundary of a pebble 
is often interrupted by gulf-like inlets, occupied mainly by felspar 
in narrow crystals or elongated fibres. Very often curved fibres of 
felspar are crowded together in divergent or imperfectly radiate 
recalling the structure of some va^iolitic rocks ; but, if 
we may judge by the nearly straight extinction of the fibres, the 
felspar is here of an pcid species (1^1. XXIV., Fig. 4). Prom these 
inletL narrow veins, also consisting essentially of little needles and 
fibres of felspar, penetrate the quartz of the pebble. The outer 
boundary of the pebble often shows a border with a similar develop- 
ment of fine felspar needles, but these are here associated with 
abundant pyroxene : a like border ofLen surrounds the fragments 
resulting fro^Ui the breaking up of the pebbles. 

^ Tlie matrix in which the pebbles are set is a rock of a peculiar 
kind, representing an originally basic magma greatly modified by 
absorption of silica. It does not appear that silica has crystallised 

* The spot is just 5 j 00 yards east the ino>st easterly point of Loch na 
CreitheaeJi. 

tThe dyke locally ^contains a few xenolitns of granite, which are of 
different significance, and fall under the “cognate” category. 

I The branch passing east of An t-Srbn, now generally disused. 
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out, as such, from the magma ; the abundant quartz found being 
rather mechanically derived from the xenoliths ; but the actiaal 
products of crystallisation none the less bespeak an abnormal com- 
position for the magma. They are, in order of relative importance, 
felspar, enstatite, and augite. There is no olivine and little or no 
iron-ore. The felspar is in rather irregular striatbd crystals, refer- 
?ible by th6ir extinction-angles to andesine. The/hombic pyroxene 
is in idiomorphic crystals, usually inch in length, almost 

always converted to green pleochroic bastite. T&e colour of this 
latter indicates a certain content of iron, but where the original 
mineral is preserved it shows the pale tint of enstatite. This is 
especially in the neighbourhood of the quarlfe, and possibly the 
rhombic pyroxene was not all of the same composition. The augite 
is in shapeless grains, very pale^n the thin slices. • 

Assuming the magma to have had originally the composition of a 
dolerite, as the field-evidence indicates, it is manifest that jt hatf 
been greatly modified by absorbing silica from the enclosed xenoliths. 
It is also noteworthy that the rock has not the relatively coarse 
texture and the characteristic micro-st¥ucture of a dolerite. Doubt- 
less the inclusion of so large a quantity of foreign material; derived 
from cold rocks, caused a relatively ‘rapid cooling of the magma. 

Among the dykes met with in our survey instances are rane in 
which accidental xenoliths play so prominent a part as in the case 
just described. Two dykes traversing the coarse pebbly sandstones 
of the Torridonian (Applecross group) of the Isle of Scalpay may 
be mentionedt One occurs on the western slope of Mullach na 
Carn^ and is a large dyke containing abundant xenoliths near one 
edge only ; the other, to the north of Bealach Bta, also ‘shows a 
somewhat uneven distribution of the included material. In both 
cases pebble-like inclusions of quartz and quartzite are accompanied 
by pieces of granite, presumably derived from a deep-seated source, 
so that both accidental and cognate zenoliths seem to be repre- 
sented. ' Mr Woodward has remarked a dyke carrying abundant 
pebbles at iludha naA Leac on the east coast of Raasay, where it 
intersects the red sandstone of the Trias. ^ 

The remarks made in a fdrmer chapter concerning the necessarily 
abnormal composition of mixed or hybrid igneous rqcks apply^with 
greater force to such cases as these, where a molten rock-magma 
has enclosed, and in part dissolved, extraneous material of non- 
igneous origin. The resulting rock, even excluding any undis- 
solved relics of the xencfliths, must have a chemical, and 
consequently it mineralogical, compositidn unlike those of any 

rock resulting from the crystallisation of a pure rock-magma.* 

« 

• 

The cogiifLie xenoliths and xenocrysts in our basic dykes come * 
mainly from two rocks, gabbro ^nd granite : ojher types, such as 

troctoliCe, are more rarely represented. It is of the first importance 

• 

* The special case of a magma which has dissolved quartz of extraneous 
origin is considered in the paper already cited ; .see Journ. of Oeol, vol. viii., 
pp. 396, 396, and fig. 3 ; 1900. » 
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to notice that, on the one hand, they are always of rocks familiar 
a^iong the Tertiary intrusions of the region ; on the other hand, 
the situation and proved age of the dykes are often such that the 
xenoliths cannot be derived from any known mass of the said 
rocks in the vicinity. This independence of the country rocks is 
to be regarded Ss a characteristic of cognate xenoliths. As regards 
distribution, it m»ay be Remarked that th,e phenomenon is not con- 
fined to any ow type of dykes, but it is specially frequent in 
certain of the groups which we are able to distinguish by their 
petrographical characters and their relative ages. It is very 
common in some of the later groups, but comparatively rare in the 
earlier. This is quite in accord with what has been stated above ; 
for the pre-granitic dykes are doubtless in most cases feeders of 
the laVas, and the immediately post-granitic dykes possibly feeders 
of the sills ; and we have already seen that the lavas do not carry 
"xenoliths and the normal basic sills do so but rarely. 

The enclosed foreign material has often sufiered considerable 
alteration in consequence of ifs inclusion in a molten magma. 
Despite this, distinct xenoliths, even when of quite minute dimen- 
sions, are as a rule easily recqgnised ; and even detached crystals, 
if not totally destroyed, are not so much disguised as to obscure 
thAr true nature. On the other hand, there may be some diflS- 
culty in recognising .xenocrysts as such in the absence of charac- 
teristic alteration*. The changes experienced arise from two causes, 
viz. from the mere heating of the crystals, which give rise to 
effects mostly of a ipechanical kind, and from chemical reactions 
between, the crystals and the enveloping fluid magma. Chan'^es of 
the latter kind, which are the more unmistakable, are not always 
developed. They seem to depend generally upon the existence of 
a considerable difference in composition between the qnclosing rock 
and that which has furnished the derived material. Where 
debris from an acid rock has been enclosed in a basic magma, 
some minerals (the ferro-magnesian constituents in particular) are 
often totally destroyed, and the rest (excepting certain accessories, 
such as zircon and apatite) have constantly suffered more or less 
fron? the caustic action of the magma. A similar remark applies to 
basic materiahinvolved in an acid magma. But^where the debris 
of a basic rock has been enclosed in a basic magma such chemical 
reactions are by no means universal. In particular, gabbro-felspar 
in a basalt or dolerite dyke may show little or no sign of caustic 
action. Thare seems Jo have been in such a case something like 
chemical eijuilibrium between the crystals and 'the environing 
medium. Evidence may still be forthcoming — from the form of 
the crystals and the nature of their' minute inclusions, from their 
unequal distribution in the dyke or their associatioij with actual 
gabbro^xenoliths-4»-8uflScient to indicate their true origin. The 
source Of the foreign elements enclosed in the dykes will' be more 

*Thi8 principle, in one form or another, has been reco^ised by more than 
one writer: see, e.gf., Zirkel, Lehrbubh der Petrographie, 2nd ed., vol. i., 
p. 699 ; 1893. 
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appropriately considered after a description of some illustrative 
examples. " 

Good instances of gabbro xenolUhs are afforded by the porphyritic 
basalt dykes about Suardal and in other parts of the Strath. 
Especially noteworthy is a 50-ft dyke a little S.W. of the fork of 
Allt an ’t-Suidhe, to the N.W. of Loch Kilchrisf, ’ where gabbro 
JiSbris makSs up in places about half the bulk qjf the rock. The 
locality is not far from the exposures of the Kilch^rist granophyre 
with abundant xenoliths of gabbro. This dyke intersects the 
volcanic agglomerate, but most of the other Suardal dykes occur in 
the Cambrian limestones. A numerous group of dolerite dykes 
rich in gabbro xenoliths may be examined to* the north-east of 
Camasunary, viz. in the rocks of the Abhuinn nan Leac valley and' 
in the basaltic lavas of the slopes above, rising to An Bk Bh(pinn or 
Slat Bheinn. 

The appearances observed in thin slices of these rocks, cr of 
some of them, may be described briefly. ^The felspars of the 
xenoliths are sometimes partially bounded where they have been 
in contact with the molten magma ; m«re frequently they show no 
such change, though they may be fissured or partly shattered. 
They may show evidently secondary inclusions just within the 
border of the crystal (PI. XXV., Fig. 2, A), and the very turbid 
appearance seen in some cases is possibly attributable to more 
numerous and minute inclusions of like origin ; but neither of 
these phenomena is so general as to be considered a distinctive 
criterion. Noft infrequently there has been ^ome addition of new 
felspav-substance, forming a border continuous with the 
xenocryst. Often none of these changes can be verified. 
The augite, like the felspar, may show rounding and bands of 
secondary inclusions [7483]. It is more readily affe/;ted by 
chemical changes than the felspar. At the junction of the two 
minerals in a xenolith there has sometimes been a mutual reaction, 
giving rise to prisms of brown hornblende and granular aggregates 
of magneti^fe, set in la matrix of new-formed augite, new felspar 
(partly in continuity with the old), and a little quartz £671 2]. In 
detached xenocrysts the augite does not long survive. It gjives 
rise presumably .to new augite, which forms part of the enclosing 
rock, but also to granular magnetite with sometimes a little brown 
mica. Patches rich in these latter minerals may remain to indicate 
vaguely the site of vanished augite xenocrysts [6718], It is 
difficult to decide whether the* magnetite of the gabbro pver escapes 
destruction. When apatite has been present, it is lefp unchanged 
after the disintegration of the containing xenolith [6712]. 

As illustrating the phenomeha of granite xenoliths in basic dykes, 
we may tak^ first those so frequently encountered in the porphy- 
ritic basalt dykes which have been distingui^ed above as the 
Suardal *type. As already stated, granite debris occurs legally in 
considerable abundance, &nd by its partial dissolution has some- 
times modified in some degree the^composition of the basalt-magma; 
but on the whole it is the earlier stages of alteration of the 
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xenoliths that are best exemplified in the specimens studied from 
^^hese dykes. Pieces of granite two or three inches in diameter 
occur/ and the manner of their disintegration is clearly exhibited. 
It is partly a mechanical breaking up, consequent upon the 
different coefficients of expansion of the several minerals and upon 
shattering by* heat of the individual crystals. But in every cane 
there is a certain amount of corrosion by the enveloping magmh, 
which finds its way eVen into very niinhte fissures and co-operates 
with the purely mechanical process ; and there are also reactions 
between the different component minerals of the granite itself. 

The feiTo-magnesian element of the granite is the most readily 
affected, and biotite in particular is almost always destroyed at the 
outset. In some cases it seems to have been fused in the interior 
of th^ xenolith ; but in general the material, or much of it, seems 
to have been removed by some leaching-out process. Even when 
' a flake of biotite has been embedded in a felspar crystal, it is quite 
destroyed and represented only by some finely granular magnetite, 
this being arranged in line lines in a way which indicates that the 
process 'was effected along, the cleavage-planes. Such a vanished 
biotite-flake may be surrounded by a clear ring of apparently new- 
built felspar continuous with 'che surrounding crystal but differing 
slightly from it in optical properties [6715]. Except when its 
place is marked in this way, the biotite of the granite is totally 
lost, and only partially represented by clotted granular magnetite 
or brown limonite not in the form of the original mineral. Some- 
times a little granular augite is associated with ,the iron-oxide: 
less frequently somd' new-built brown mica. • 

The'€^uai'tz of the xenoliths sometimes shows no change other 
than the formation of fine cracks. These occasionally tend to run 
parallel ^to the boundary of the grain (PI. XXV., Fig. 2, B), but 
very often they have been determined by rows of fluSl-pores in the 
quartz, which have perhaps burst the crystal by the expansion of 
the contained fluid. In this case the cracks often show some 
degree of parallelism in each grain. Occasionally, alonj^ the 
border of a detached grain or along a crack, the quartz has 
become a rather finely granular aggregate with a Clear inter- 
stitial substance jvhich js isotronic and is probably hyaline silica 
[6716]. ' ^ 

The felspars (orthoclase and oligoclase) of the granite are, in this 
early stage of alteration of the xenoliths, more easily attacked than 
the quartz. This is especially the Vase where felspar has been in 
coVitact a ferro-sinagnesian mineral in the granite. Here is 
formed, round the site of the latter mineral, a patch of new-built 
felspar with ^ some admixture of iron-ore and perhaps new-built 
biotite. The new felspar is in small imperfect crystals or in fibres 
aggregated in ftgi-shaped bundles [6751]. The mlspar of the 
granite is only vaguely outlinell against such a patch,^ but the 
quartz presents a* sharp edge to it. ♦ Often again there is an 
alteration along the border of the felspar crystals of the xenolith 
at their contact with one .another or with quartz. This takes the 
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form of a zone of rather fine-textured new-built felspathic material. 
If it is orthoclase, it tends to a granular structure ; if oligoclase, if 
forms an aggregate of little imperfect twinned crystals, whicli near 
the original oligoclase of the xenolith may assume a regular 
orientation with it. In their interior the felspars^of the xenolith, 
at least until they become isolated from it, show Attic change in 
many examples ; but some exhibit the peculiar shagreen appearance 
which Backstrom* styles gehornelt or granulated. • 

An excellent place for studying the more advanced dissolution 
of granite xenoliths in basalt is found close to Broadford, on the 
west shore of the bay. The locality is about 250 yards beyond 
the pier, and nearly north-east of Corry Lodge. Here two dykes 
(among others) are exposed at low tide, running out into the^water 
in a S.S.B. direction. Both contain abundant debris of granite, 
and in the second (i.e. the more north-easterly one) large patches 
of that rock are locally present in various stages of breaking up and 
dissolution. The xenoliths, howeve't, have not been uniformly dis- 
tributed through the dykes, and this enables us by comparison of 
specimens to demonstrate the reciprocal modification of the basic 
magma consequent upon incorporation of the^cid material. 

A specimen of the first dyke, taken as free as possible fi^m 
extraneous material, is a dark grey, finely but evidently crystalline 
rock, of specific gravity 3*03 and clearly of basic composition. It 
has no plienocrysts nor xenocrysts. A slice [6719] shows it to be 
a normal sub-ophitic dolerite composed of labpdorite, augite, and 
magnetite (Plate XXV., Pig. 3, A). The little felspars ar^ about 
^ inch long. A specimen was selected for comparison which 
showed numerous xenocrysts, both quartz-grains and dull white 
felspars. Here the matrix is of a much lighter grey colon# and of 
finer texture. A slice [6720] shows the quartz-grains to be 
partially rounded and bordered by a ring rich in granular augite, 
due to reaction between the grain and the enveloping magma ; a 
familiar feaf/ure in otAer districts whore quartz-grains have been 
enclosed in basic rocks (Plate XXV., Pig. 3, B). ffhe felspar 
xenocrysts,* which are chieflj* of oligoclase, ate extremely turj)id, 
excepting a clear patch in the interior’ of each crystal. The 
felspars of the matrix are of more slender shape than in the normal 
dolerite and not more than inch long, while their nearly 
straight extinction proves them to be oligoclase, perhaps with 
some orthoclase. The augite *also is smaller, and is i/i granules, 
and magnetite is*less abundant. Finally there is a certain amount 
of quartz, in small interstitial patches, with all the appearance of 
an original constituent. * • 

These two* specimens, taken only a short distance apart, are 
undoubtedly parts of one dyke, ai^ the abnormal characters ^of the 
second one are due to the modification of the basic magma by 
absorption of granitic mSterial. The acidification shows itself 

* Bihang til k, svenska VeL-Akad* HandL, vol. xvi., pi. II., figs, 7-9; 
1890. • 
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especially in the formation of a relatively acid felspar and the 
presence of some excess of silica crystallised as quartz. The finer 
texture and rather different micro-structure of the modified rock as 
compared with the normal type are also interesting. We might 
refer them with some plausibility to the more rapid chilling conse- 
quent upon the inclusion of so much solid rock-debris. The 
contrast between thet.two specimens implies that no important 
diffusion has operated in the dyke during or after the corrosion and 
absorption of the granite debris. It may be taken as indicating 
that, although the xenoliths were brought up by the basic magma 
from some unknown depth, they did not begin to be dissolved to 
any considerable extent until after the intrusion of the dyke. A 
certain degree of super-heating m the magma, consequent upon 
relief*' of pressure, may have been the determining factor. The 
reciprocal action then proceeded energetically, and probably rapidly, 
for tt must have been checked as cooling went on. 

The second dyke shows phenomena closely comparable with 
those described above, but it is richer in granitic material, and no 
part of it that is exposed can be- taken to represent the normal 
rock. A specimen was taken^ however, from the portion poorest in 
quartz and other xenocrysts, and this gave the specific gravity 2*84. 
It^ is an evidently crystalline dolerite, generally resembling the 
normal type of the former dyke. A thin slice [6721] shows that 
the little felspar crystals are labradorite, up to inch in length : 
the pale brown augite has the sub-ophitic habit, and there are 
irregular grains of^magnetite. Four specimens taken from near 
granite xenoliths, and themselves containing abundant xenocrysts, 
were sliced for comparison [6722-6725]. The hand-specimens 
show a lighter colour and a finer texture than the preceding speci- 
men, and one gave the low specific gravity 2*73. The quartz-grains 
in these slices show always more or less rounding and corrosion, 
and have the usual border of granular augite, sometimes decayed 
and represented by carbonates, etc. The derived felspars, both 
orthoclase and oligoclase, are very turbid throughout, ‘ or have only 
a clear patch in the centre. Sometimes there is in the interior 
of (I crystal an incipient new formation of granular felspar, which 
is quite clear. The feno-magnesian minerals of the granite are 
always totally destroyed. The matrix in which the derived 
elements are enclosed is like that described in the other dyke. 
The felspar is oligoclase, or at least gives sensibly straight 
extinction,, and is in slender prfsms usually not more than 
inch Ibng. The augite occurs in granules. ^ There is in every 
case a certain amount of interstitial quartz. Another feature 
shown in some of the slices is the occurrence of small druses, with 
idiomorphic quartz projecting into the cavity, which has subse- 
quently been occupied by calcife. We have pointed out the sanie 
peculiarity in the basic members of the composite sills of Onoc 
C^mach, etc. (p. 218.) 

Sufficient examples have been given of the occurrence of foreign 
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elements in noteworthy amount in the basic dykes. Sporadic xeno^ 
crysts, and to a less extent xenoliths, have, however, a much, wider 
distribution in the Tertiary dykes than has been indicated by these 
particular occurrences. We do not refer to merely accidental 
inclusions of the country rock, which sometimes opcur here as in 
qfher dykes^ but call for no special remark. Nor need we do more 
than mention another not uncommon featuiia, viz.® the inclusion of 
little fragments of rock of similar composition te the enclosing 
matrix but of finer texture. These probably represent a portion of 
the dyke-magma rather rapidly consolidated at an early stage of 
the intrusion, in contact with the wall of the dyjce, and torn away 
by a later up-rush of the molten magma. We are concerned more 
especially with the inclusion in ^jasic dykes of foreign material for 
which the known rocks in the neighbourhood do not affoi® any 
possible source. 

Certain occurrences are perhaps to be explained by the supposi- 
tion that an earlier dyke has been totally destroyed, excepting 
fragmentary relics, by a later one of a different kind, illustrating 
thus what may be regarded as an extrente case of a composite dyke. 
For instance, one of Mr Clough’^ specimens [7364] is described as 
forming a band in a compound dyke and containing rows of pale- 
red weathering spots up to 2 or 3 inches. This is from two-thifds 
of a mile N.N.E. of the west end of Ard Thurinish, in the southern 
part of Sleat. The rock is a fine-textured ophitic delerite of specific 
gravity 2*87. The spots are xenoliths of a spherulitic granophyre, 
containing littlfe patches of brown ferruginous siibstance with radiate 
structifte, probably representing the ferro-magnesian mineral of the 
granophyre. * 

No such explanation is applicable to the gabbro-felspars and 
granitic quartz and felspars, which occur usually as •isolated 
xenocrysts but occasionally grouped so that they may be called 
small xenoliths. They are found sparingly but not infrequently 
in basic dyljes, not only in the mountain district and in Strath 
but in Sleat, the rode mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
being an example. Rarely ^in the outlying portions of the area 
does the enclosed debris occur in such quantity and of sucji a 
kind as to modify the composition of the enefosing rock in the 
fashion already described, but this is sometimes seen. One of Mr 
Clough’s specimens, from Loch Doir’an Eich, about two miles S.E. 
of Ord, carries quartz-grains ^in unusual abundance. It has no 
doubt come from a basic magma, but hp^s been aonsiderahly 
acidified. The Ifttle felspars are found to be oligoclase* and there 
is some interstitial quartz [6853]. The specific gravity of the rock 
is only 2*75, and it compares cfosely in all respects wfth the occur- 
rences descrijjed above near Corry Lodge, Broadford. 

In adchtion to detached xenocg’ysts, actual xenoliths of both 
gabbro and granite are recorded by Mr Clough from localities in 
the southern part of Sleat, ^n or twelve miles from any consider- 
able outcrop of like rocks. Thus ;n the Tarskavaig neighbourhood 
several of the basic dykes about Camas Baraich and the coast north- 
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eastward are described as very full of gabbro inclusions. A more 
remarkable case occurs about a mile east of another Camas Daraich 
near the l^oint of Sleat. Here a dyke on the shore, besides por- 
phyritic crystals, contains numerous large pieces of felspar, one 
measuring 18 by 9 inches and another 2 feet in length and 3 inches 
in breadth, 'fhey are of specific gravity 2*70, and give an exting- 
tion-angle of 5° •in ba^al cleavage-flakes, agreeing with acid labra- 
dorite, AbiAni. • Some of the large pieces are single crystals, but 
others are complex ; and we are probably to regard them as xeno- 
liths of anorthosite, a varietal form of gabbro. Dykes enclosing 
gabbro are founcl also near Tormore and Gillean. “ A dolerite 
dyke on the coast rather less than two-thirds of a mile W.S.W. of 
Gillean is unusually full of gabbip inclusions, or pieces of felspar 
which* seem of the same kind as the felspar in the gabbro inclusions. 
Many of the inclusions are four or six inches long, and for a breadth 
of six or eight feet they take up as much space as the including 
rock. A specimen' of one of the felspar lumps has the specific 
gravity of 2*68. 

“ The inclusions in a dolerite dyke [6135] on the coast rather 
more than a quarter of a niil/3 SfS.W. of Rudha Dubh Ard, near 
Ord, vary greatly in abundance in different parts. Near high- 
water mark a breadth of two or three feet on the W. side of the 
dyke is nearly without inclusions, but the other part is crowded 
with them. Retween this place and about sixty yards south of it 
no inclusions were noticed ; farther on to the S.W., for more than 
100 yards, the incjusions nearly equalled the dylfe-rock in bulk. 
Some ©J the inclusions are three or four inches long and on^or two 
broad. The longer axes are rudely parallel to the sides of the dyke. 
There are some inclusions, an inch or more in breadth, which seem 
entirely^com posed of quartz like that in the granopliyre inclusions, 
but the rock from whicli they have been derived must have been 
unusually coarse in grain.” (0. T. Clough.) Numerous inclusions 
of granite or granophyre were noticed by Mr Clouglj in a dyke a 
mile north-east of the mouth of Gillean Burn, near ^J^arskavaig, and 
in anothei’* farther south, on the cog,st N.W. of Loch Nigheann 
Fliionnlaidh. Anoflier example is a coarse dolerite (fyke on the 
west side of Ardvasar. • , 

In the country to the west and north of the Cuillins the basic 
dykes less frequently contain foreign inclusions of an easily recog- 
nisable kind, but evident xenoliths pf gabbro do sometimes occur 
al considerable dist^ces from the plutonic intrusions of the 
Cuillins. One locality is the coast immediately west of Piskavaig. 
One of the dykes here contains abundant pieces of gabbro, s«lne 
with a diaiAeter of three or four inches, although the place is 
nearly nine miles from that rock as exposed in Detached 

crystals which se%m to be of foreign origin are of morj frequent 
occurrence, and sgme of these are of minerals belonging to acid 
rocks. We have already mentioned the orthoclase enclosed, in a 

f reatly corroded state, in a basics dyke at Am Bile, to the north of 
^ortree ; notwithstanding*the occurrence of orthoclase as a normal 
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constituent of the same rock, these are probably to be ranked as 
xenocrysts. {See p. 348.) ^ 

The characters of the sporadic xenocrysts do not call for very 
full description, being closely similar to those already detailed 
above and, we may add, to those of other occurrences which have 
been described by many petrologists.* The felspjrs, when they 
have suffered any appreciable change, have not always behaved in 
the same fashion. Sometimes there is a« formation of fissures 
following the two cleavages and incipient fusion along these fissures, 
which, carried farther, would break up the crystal into minute 
fragments. More commonly in the examples studied the crystal is 
not disintegrated. A certain amount of fusion ^r corrosive action 
on the edges has produced a partially rounded outline, and this 
reaction with the basic magma is especially noticeable in the case 
of the alkali-felspars. The most common change observable ^n the 
felspar xenocrysts is, however, the production of secondary glass- 
and other inclusions. Not infrequently these occur along a 2:one 
just within the border of the crystal. Thejr follow the shape of 
this, however it may have been modified by .rounding {cf. PI. XXV., 
Pig. 2, A). In the case of a xenolith or group of crystals the zone 
of secondary inclusions is found only along that border of a crystal 
which is in contact with the enclosing matrix* It results probably 
from the fusion of primary inclusions in the felspar, but there l^as 
apparently been an enlargement occasioned by a reaction between 
this fused matter and the surrounding felspar-substance. Very 
often the felspar xenocrysts are extremely turbid throughout, 
or perhaps witn the exception of a clear pat»h in the centre, and 
it seems probable that this appearance is due to a mulj;ii[fcude of 
minute secondary inclusions. Outside the nearly opaque xeno- 
cryst there may be a clear border of new-formed felspar, in 
continuity wi4h the old. This is frequently to be observeck When 
the augite of the enclosing rock has the granular habit or an 
idiomorphic tendency, it can sometimes be seen that the clear 
felsp£»’-border is moused upon the little grains of augite, proving 
its later growth. The derived quartz-grains in the dykes constantly 
show rounded contours, and ^ire invariably surrounded by a ring or 
shell of granular augite. 

The source of these xenocrysts is evidently a question of some 
difficulty. Even in dykes situated near the gabbro and granite 
intrusions the derived elemeniis cannot always be attributed to the 
source which seeiips most obvious. Thus, a dyJvo a little to the south 
of the Beinn an Dubhaich granite contains abundant derived grains 
of granitic quartz [7060] ; but^the dyke is metamorphosed by the 
granite, and must therefore be older. That an earlier suite of 
plutonic rocte, both gabbro and granite, exists, or has existed, con- 
cealed fiiom view beneath the moiftitain district fre know from the 

* The literature of xenolithif and xenocrysts is ver^ extensive. The most 
exhaustive treatment of the subject is to be found in Lacroix’s memoir IM 
enclaves des roches volcaniques^ Macon, 1893. 
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evidence of the volcanic agglomerates, and this is a possible source 
pi some of the foreign debris in our basic dykes ; but, if we are to 
extend this explanation to dykes carrying xenocrysts throughout 
the island, we must postulate a much wider extension of these 
concealed rocks than is indicated by any other line of evidence. 

The question must be considered in connection with various 
records, scattered through the literature of the British Tertiary 
intrusions, which suggest that the phenomena to be explained have 
a very wide dfetribution. Besides descriptions of evident xeno- 
crysts, such, for instance, as the occurrences noticed by Dr 
Oorstorphine in the southern part of Arran,* we find in the 
accounts of not a few “ porphyritic ” basalts, etc., observations 
which suggest that the enclosed felspar crystals may be in some 
sense ^ not normal constituents of the rocks in which they occur. 
For instance, Mr Holland,t describing the large felspars in a basalt 
near Tobermory, Mull, remarks that they frequently exhibit 
schiilerisation. Even so far away as the North of England 
Tertiary, or probably Tertiary,, dykes exhibit some peculiarities in 
porphyritically enclosed felspars. That the crystals have not 
usually been corroded or otherwise evidently altered by the magma { 
does not, as we have seen, pieclude the possibility of a derivative 
origin The Tynemouth dyke, with so much as 58*30 per cent, of 
silica, encloses felspars which were proved by analysis to be 
anorthite.§ They are unevenly distributed in the dyke, and occur 
usually in aggregates ; the component crystals being irregularly 
bounded in the interior of an aggregate, but externally presenting 
good faces, which ^Mr Teall ascribes to a later additioi^ Ho 
suggest^' that these aggregates were formed under plutonic con- 
ditions, and were broken up and carried away by movements 
which took place after this consolidation had progressed to a 
certain Extent. ll Comparable in some respects with this is the 
peculiarity which Professor Judd has termed the “glomero- 
porphyritic structure,” as exemplified in the ophitic dolerite 
(doubtless an intrusive sill) of Fair Head, in Antrim.tT The rock 
encloses little jiatches, from to } inch in diameter, consisting of 
anorthite ahd olivine with the mutual relations of a plutonic rock 
(troctolite). Professor Judd detected no clear indication of 
change whei^ these patches are in contact with the enclosing 
matrix, but he remarks that the felspar crystals are much fissured, 
and contain a large number of secondary inclusions. 

These troctolite-patches, in that r they are foreign as regards 
• • 

* Tscherm.^Min, Petr. Mitih. (N.S.), vol. xiv., pp. 443-4*b2, pi. X. ; 1896. 
\Min. Mag.^ vol. viii., p. 156 ; 1888. ^ 

t Lacroix describes and figures a felspar xenocryst from the Cleveland 
dyke at Great Ay ton, which show.s the characteristic breaking up by fusion 
along cleavage-cracks (Lci’ enclaves des roches volcaniques, pp. 663, 664, pi. II., 
fig. 1). Since, however, the dyke at-thia locality has probably traversed the 
Great '^feiin Sill, this xenocryst may be of the accidental kind. 

§ Teall, Quart. Jounk Geol Soc.y vol. xl., pp! 234, 236, pi. XIII ; 1884. 

Petrography^ p. 141 : 1888. 

IT Qua/rt. Joum. Geol. Soc.y vol. xlii.,«p. 71, pi. VII., fig, 3 ; 1886. 
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composition to the rock in which they occur, may perhaps without 
impropriety be called xenoliths. Whether the anorthite-crystals 
in the Tynemouth dyke, as explained by Mr Teall, are ,to be 
styled xenocrysts, seems to be merely a question of terminology. 
In this view the sharp distinction between phenocrysts and 
cognate xenocrysts breaks down genetically as weU^as diagnostic- 
ally, the difference becoming one of degree rather than of kind. 
Phenocrysts in a dyke are probably the results of crystallisation in 
the dyke-magma prior to its intrusion,* under “ intratelluric,” but 
not in the general case plutonic, conditions. We can, however, 
easily concede the possibility of such crystallisation taking place 
in some cases in a deep-seated magma-reseryoir, where truly 
plutonic conditions obtained; and crystals so formed must be 
expected to possess characters (e.y. schiller-structures) proper to a 
plutonic origin. If we conceive such crystallisation in the mfigma- 
reservoir to proceed undisturbed, perhaps locally, until continuous 
portions are consolidated, there is no diflSculty in supposing "the 
rocks so formed to be subsequently broken* up and portions of 
them involved in the magma as forced upwards to supply dyk.es. 
On such lines as these we may perhaps* seek an explanation of the 
xenocrysts of gabbro-felspar and xenoliths of gabbro in our basic 
dykes ; and it is clear that such an explanation, if admitted, will 
account for a distribution of xenocrysts coextensive with thatf of 
the dykes themselves. t Crystallisation in the deep-seated magma- 
basin, being supposed slow and progressive, would afford a reason 
for the prevalence of these quasi-foreign elements in the later 
rather ^han the earlier dykes of the series. • 

To apply this explanation to the granitic xenocrysts and 
xenoliths in the basic dykes as well as to those of gabbro, 
we must postulate^ the coexistence of acid and basic magmas in 
the supposed (deep-seated reservoir and the beginning of crystallisa- 
tion in both. To such a hypothesis we have already been led by 
the phenomena of the associated basic and acid intrusions of the 
regioa. If • we conceive crystals to be formed in an overlying 
acid magma and to sink into an underlying basic one, we find a 
possible cUie to some of the j^eculiar features described® above, and 
one which may be worth pursuing both in this region and, in 
others, t 

* To this statement we must admit some exceptions, as pointed out in 
another place (p. 270). 

tThe phenomena in question ^aro not confined to the strictly British 
portion of the large “petrographic province.” See, e.g.^ Br4qp, Notes pq^r 
servir a Vdtude de la geologic de Vlslatxde . . . ., Pafis, 1884. • 

X Of. Barker, The Lamprophyres of the North of England, Geol, Mag.y 
1892, pp. 199-206, and On Porphyritic Quartz in Basic Igneous Rocks, ihid , , 
pp. 485-488. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

c 

Basic* Dykes and Sheets ok the Cuillins. 

e 

The minor basic intrusions to be described in the present chapter 
are those peculiar to the Cuillin district ; in which district must be 
included the Blav^i range as well as the Cuillins proper. In other 
words, we have to deal with certain groups of intrusions which 
have a distribution limited by tjie boundary of the great gabbro 
laccolile, or extending only a little beyond it. Some of these have 
the form of dykes and others of inclined sheets. Both are very 
numierous, and contribute in a very important degree to the 
physical features of the gabbro mountain-district. We shall 
consider the dykes and the sheets in turn, this being generally 
the chronological order of their intrusion. 

In discussing the direction, of* the basic dykes of Skye in 
general, we expressly excluded from our remarks those of the 
Cufilin district, as in part following other laws special to them- 
selves. We proceed to set forth these laws, in so far as wo are able 
to discover them. What are here styled laws are of course 
empirical, and are merely a convenient summing up of observations 
in the field : nevertheless, as serving to connect the bearing^of the 
dykes \vith local crust-movements centring in the heart of the 
gabbro tract, they probably do embody some real principles in the 
mechanics of dyke-intrusions, which further knowledge of this 
somewhai obscure subject may be expected to elucidate. 

In the first place it is to be remarked that a vast number of 
dykes in the gabbro tract have approximately a radiate an*}, nge- 
nient with reference to the centre of the tract. We shall style 
these tlie radial set of dykes. A tenj^ency to radiation, about the 
mountain tract was pointed out in the bearings of the Skye dykes 
in general. iThefe, how^ever, it was only a tendency, being a 
secondary influence modifying the operation of the primary law of 
parallelism, and producing deviations from the normal direction 
which did not exceed a moderate lim\t. In the gabbro area of the 
Cuillins radiation becgmes (for this set of dykes) pnmpry Ifiw, 
and sweeps round the whole circle, excepting only the north-eastern 
quarter, where the granite interposes and these dykes are wanting. 
At the same time it is interesting to note that the law of parallel- 
ism comes in here as a secondary modifying influence; for in 
places where the r^ldiate arrangengient would impose a direction not 
very different from the normal direction for Skye (say N. 37® W.), 
there seems to be a tendency for the dykes to beakrAPtAd tfiwardsj 
this latter dir ection. • 
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Secondly there are many dykes which follow directions nearly at 
right angles to the radial dykes at their locality, as if forming a 
set in some sense coi ^ingate with the other. These will dis-* 
tinguished as the tangential set. They are subordinate to the radial 
set, and are not found everywhere ; but in some places, e.g, the 
upper part of Coir’ a’ Ghreadaidh, they become extrej:nely numerous. 
They seem *to be co nstantly earli er than the radial dykes, and 
are often seen to be cut by them. As a^rule, •they are most 
developed towai’ds the periphery of the gabbro lacoolite, and some 
dykes outside this limit are probably to be referred to the same 
set. 

Further, there is a very great number of (Jykes within the 
gabbro tract which have what may be regarded as the normal 
direction for the dykes of the island, and these may conveniently 
be called the normal set This is not meant to imply thaf they 
constitute a single natural group referable to one epoch, for such is 
not the case. In those parts of the gabbro tract where the radial 
and tangential dykes make considerable anglfis witli the direction 
common to the region (e,g, if one set runs E.-W. and the other 
N.-S.), the normal set comes out distinctly. In other circum- 
stances it is apt to be confusedVitV one of the other sets, unless 
some evidence as to relative ages can be obtained. 

The sec^uence of the several sets of minor intrusions peculiai^to 
the Cuilliii district is apparently as follows : 

« 

(i.) the tangential set of dykes; 
f ^i.) the radial set, or the majority of tlu^c; 

the inclined sheets, to be described below; ^ • 

(iv.) a radial set of ultrabasic dykes, to be described in the 
following chapter. 

In this scheme no place is assigned to the normal set of dykes, 
for the reason that they belong to various epochs. Some arc 
earlic’i than any of these local sets of intrusions ; others cut not 
only the tangential and radial dykes but the inclined sheets also; 
none, how(iver, cut the ultrabasic_dykes , which ar e tlms the latest 
of all the igneous rocks oF the CuillmsT* • 

The fact that ithe several local sets of hiinor intrusions peculiar 
to the Cuillin district fall into a fairly definite chronological order 
may be taken to indicate that each sot constitutes a distinct 
natural group belonging to aiCertain defined epoch. If we regard 
them all as related to crust-movements which originated beneath 
the centre of the gabbro laccolite, we must connect *the several 
groups with different stages of Jbhose movements, when the varying 
condition of strain set up in the rocks of the area* favoured the 
formation of»fissures in different directions. The number of inter- 
sections actually observed amon^ the groups (f), (ii), and (iii) is, 
however, not large, and the;sequence deduced perhaps needsffurther 
confirmation and possibly correction. 

The general account of the fi^ld-relations of the basic dykes of 
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Skye contained in a former chapter is in many respects applicable 
to the special groups of dykes under notice ; so that a few remarks 
*on this subject will be sufficient. Both tangential and radial dykes 
are of quite moderate width, never rivalling the imposing dimensions 
attained by several of the basic dykes in other parts of the island. 
They may of^an be traced for long distances with practically 
straight courses and uniform width, though in some places towards 
the centre of tlie tract the smaller ones tend to become rather 
sinuous and otherwise irregular. A noticeable hade is not 
uncommon, more particularly t owar^ the peripheral p art^o f the 
gabbro tract and a little beyond it ; anflTHe Hade, when it occurs, is 
evidently not determined bj^ the same law which operated in the 
dykes away from the mountain-tract. It is found especially in the 
tangential set of dykes, and tlK'.re the direction of inclination is 
oj^tward from the centre of the tract. Multiple dykes are very 
rare in the radial set, and have not been observed in the 
tangential, although the individual dykes sometimes occur at very 
short intervals. TMs is perhaps due in part to the fact that each set 
of dykes belongs to a single epoch. It is partly attributable to 
the nature of the countrj*-rock, but not wholly so; for in ^hat 
we have called the normal set in the gabbro mountains multiple 
dykes are in some pai*ts not infrequent. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any full petrographical account 
of the dykes of the Ouillins, since this would be in great part a 
repetition of what has already been written. It is to be remarked, 
however, that these dykes are, so far as our observations go, all of 
thoroughly basic composition, the less basic types found jn some 
other paj’ts of Skye being unrepresented. The specific gravity of 
the rocks varies from 2*88 to 3*00, being often near the higher limit. 
The common types are non-porphyritic dolerites and basalts, of 
mediumHo fine texture, the smallest dykes having anvery compact 
aspect. 

The inclined basic sheets demand fuller’ notice. • Thist very 
remarkable set of intrusions consists, in brief, of a vast number of 
roughly prA*allel sl^eets of basic rqpk intersecting the gabbro 
mountains in almost all ^arts, and }iaving a general inward dip a t 

P oderate an g ^es^ * We shall style them intrusive .shee^ , not sills, 
ace it is convenient to reserve the latter term for thaF particular 
type of sheet-formed intrusion which follows the surfaces of bedding 
of stratified rocks. This latter type has been sufficiently illustrated 
bj^the sills* of the basalt-plateaux, the thin lavarflows acting for 
this purpose as bedded rocks. The intrusive sheets cutting the 
massive gabbros obviously have their direction and inclination 
determined b^ q uite^ ^othm’ factQrs. 

That the two great sets of sheet-formed intrusions are quite distinct 
in origin is sufficiently apparent from their distribution. The 
sills prbper, attaining their maximum (levelopment in a distant 
part of the island, die out in the belt of metamorphosed lavas which 
fringes the gabbro of the ^Ouillins, and nowhere enter the latter 
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rock. The inclined sheets, on the other hand, are strictly confined 
to the gabbro mountains, and their peculiar disposition, in whatever^ 
way it may be explained, points to a connection with some focus of 
eruption situated beneath the gabbro laccolite, h^urther, the con- 
siderations detailed above enable us to assign them to a late epoch 
in the history of igneous action in Skye, certainly mjich later than 
tBe epoch ofithe great sills. 

The inclined sheets, though, as stated, foiAid only in the gabbro 
mountains, are not limited to the gabbro itself. Th^ intersect also 
the numerous patcnes of volcanic rocks enclosed in the gabbro mass 
and, in places, the basalt, shales, and granite which underlie it. 
They also intersect, as we have said, numerous dykes which them- 
selves cut the gabbro. It is evident therefore that, whatever the 



Fig. 72.— Sliotch-nic'ip to illustr^e the distribution and inclination of the 
inclined basic sheets of the Cfuillins. The stron^line marks the outline 
of the gabbro area : the dotted lines encloee the ar«as wjthiii which*tho 
inclined sheets are found, and the arrows (with figures) indicate the dips 
of the sheets. 

relation of the inclined sheets Jo the plutonic rock may be, they are 
quite distinct froji it, and belong to a time* long posterior to its 
intrusion. 

The distribution of the inclinjd sheets is roughly indicated on the 
accompanying sketch-map (Fig. 72), and it is at once evident that it 
is closely related to, though not coincident with, the limits of the 
gabbro itielf. The limit of the slie#ts lies within t!hat of the gabbro 
to the west, but beyond it^ to the east. Closer examination, with 
reference to a contoured map, makes it clear that there is a vertical 
as well as an areal distribution. # Within a certain area, roughly 
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that of the gabbro outcrop and perhaps corresponding pretty 
.closely with the original extension of the gabbro laccolite, the 
( sheets are present cveri^whsre above a certain WLaqinary surface. ^ It 
is in many places not very different from a horizontal plane at an 
altitude of aboiit 1000 feet. From this, however, it makes some 
noteworthy drf3partures corresponding in a general way with the 
deformed base of the gabbro laccolite itself, as illustrated in the 
accompanying 16ngitiMinal section across the mountains (Fig. 73). 
Over the greater part of the area the lower part of the gabbro is 
almost or quite free from sheets. This is well seen on the western 
border, where this gabbro practically without inclined sheets 
amounts to about# 1000 feet vertically, and makes a strip about a 
mile wide on the map. Traced southward and eastward, the lower 
limit of the sheets approximates more and more to the lower surface 
of the gabbro, and in the southward direction reaches it a little 
beyond Coire Labain. In the interior valleys of Sligachan and 
Caifiasunary, with their main branches, and on the shores of Loch 
Coruisk, there is only a siiiaU thickness of gabbro free from 
inclined sheets ; although it makes a considerable spread, owing to 
the fact that the form of Ihe ground corresponds nearly with the 
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Fig. 73. — Section across the gabbro area to show tho vortical distril>Lition of 
the inclined sheets. The .strong line .shows the base of tlr gabbro 
laccolite : the short lines rci)re.sent the inclined .sheets, and are drawn at 
approximately the true inclinatioiLS. The letters refer to localities, as 
f()llow.s : GB, €rlcn Brittle ; SB, Sgiirr iia Banachdich ; C, Corui.sk ; 
DRj^Druim nan Ibunh ; DE, Druim an Eidhne ; ^^SC, Strath na 
Creitheaoh ; B, Blath-bheinn ; LS, Loch Slai)in. 

base of the gabbro not far below. It is particularly to be remarked 
that similar strips of gabbro without sheets, nearly half a mile in 
width, run along Glen Sligachan and Druim an Eidhne respectively, 
although ttee one rises only a few hundred feet above sea-level and 
thee other is above tfie thousand-foot contour-line. This illustrates 
the way in wiiich the lower limit of the sheets follows the shape of 
the base of the gabbro. Along the southern border the inclined 
sheets come down to the base of the gabbro; and along the south- 
eastern border, i.e. on the outward slc^pes of the Blaven range, they 
co:no down considerably below the gabbro, intersecting the strips 
of basaltic lavas and Jurassic strata and the irregular sheets of 
granite which together form the slopes. 

The inclin6.tion of the intrusive sheets is with a very marked 
regularity inwards : in other words, as shown by the narrows in the 
figure, they dip to\vards a certaimpoint in the interior of the district, 
approximately beneath the granite hill ^eall Dearg, marked by an 
asterisk. The angle of dip varies. On the ridges both of the 
Ouillins and of the Blaven range it is usually about 35° to 40° from 
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the horizontal, and similar or somewhat higher angles are observed 
on the slopes of the Cuillins towards Coruisk, the dip sometimes^ 
rising to as much as 50®. On the outward slopes of the Cuillins,* 
on the other hand, the inclination is gentler, the dips falling to 
20° or even as low as 10° in places. There seems indeed to be 
a general rule that the inclined sheets become steeper towards 
the interior of the district. 

At any given locality the sheets preserve their j^arallelism with 
a remarkable degree of regularity, rarely touching w cutting one 
another, although, in the higher parts of the mountains especially, 
they occur at very short intervals. Nor do they often , like the 
sills in the lava group, run in contact w ith on* another, though 
such instances of double and triple sheets ar'e*’nbt~1inknown. 
The individual sheets attain no gr«at magnitude, the great majority 
being not more than two or three feet thick, and many less tnan a 
foot. They are visibly continuous for very long distances, and run 
as a rule with great regularity. Only occasionally is a sheet 
found to bo interrupted and displaced in a fasfiion already noticed 
in the case of the dykes ; either with or without visible connec- 
tion of the parts by strings jyid veins, but at least with a 
tendency to such connection (Fig. 74). The general regularity of 



Fig. 74. — Section to illustrate the shifting of an inclined basic sheeT}, cutting 
the gabbro, near the outfall of Allt a' Chaoich, I^och Scavaig. 

behaviour of i^hc sheets in such a country-rock as gabbrd is very 
striking. 

Since there is almost conclusive evidence that the sheets die 
out downwards, wo mifst suppose that they have been fed by dyke- 
fissures, and the only dvkes which can be pointed out as probably 
marking fJlie positions of these fissures are ^ome of-^ those with 
radiate disposition. In a few instances dykes of this set have 
been observed turning abruptly into sheets. It is trtie that in the 
great majority of cases which we have noticed during the mapping 
the radial dykes are cut by the sheets, but exceptions are found 
in which the reverse relation* occurs. Even if the inclined sheets 
invariably cut l4io radial dykes, it might ctill be th^t the latlier 
wore, as a group, contemporaneous with, and the feeders of, the 
sheets ; for it may be with these sheets, as with the sills of the 
plateaux, that the higher w ere intruded before the' lower. It is 
more probaBle that some of TEe radial dykes hold this relation, 
while otJiers are of somewhat eat’lier age, ancf are independent 
intrusions. • ^ 

To illustrate the chemical composition of the inclined sheets a 
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complete analysis has been made by Dr Pollard. Side by side 
with it we reproduce for comparison the analyses of two other 
basic *rocks of the district. It is to be noticed that, despite the 
intimate association of the inclined sheets with the gabbro 
laccolite, therd is no close resemblance between them as regards 
chemical comp®sition. The characteristic high alumina-percentage 
of the gabbro, and its low titanic acid, iron-oxides, alkalies, arid 
phosphoric acid, find? no parallel in the inclined sheets. These 
late intrusions ^-show more general resemblance to the basic sills 
of the plateau country ; but this has probably no special 
significance, the sheets being undoubtedly a local group connected 
with the Cuillin centre. In the arc-spectrum taken by Sir 
J. Norman Lockyer the lines of chromium and vanadium are 
conspicuously shown. • 
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I. [8062], Dolerile, inclined sheet ^intersecting the gabbro, 100 
yards g. of Loch Bh^teir, near Sgiirr nan Gillean : anal. 
W. Pollard. Barium sought but not found. 

A. [B194]. Olivine-Gabbro, Coiri a’ Mhadaidh: anal. W. Pollard; 

repeated for comparison. 

B. [7854]. Olivine-Dolerite, sill irP* basaltic lavas, summit of Ben 

Lee,/near Loch Sligachan : anal. W. Pollanrd; repeated for 
comparison. 

Petrographically the inclined sheets, while constantly of basic 
composition, present some range of variety. The moct usual type 
is a moderately Jihe-textured doUrite, without olivine. Such rocks 
are widely distributed throughout thp gabbro mountains, and 
may be studied in the SgCirr nan Gillean group and many other 
places, In hand-specimens they <ire dark grey, evidently crystal- 
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line rdcks, without poiyhyritic elements. In thin slices they are 
seen to have a typical ophitic to sub-ophitic structure. The a 
felspars present narrow rectangular sections, about -g^ ' inch 
long, with albite twinning : when a little broader, they show 
carlsbad twinning in addition. Their extinction-angles indicate 
' labradorite. The augite, very pale brown in the ^ices, enwraps 
and sometinfies encloses the felspars. It is usually fresh, but in 
places has given rise to patches of a green cJiloritic material with 
• confused scaly structure. Opaque iron-ore is abunflant in grains 
and sometimes in skeleton-shapes : it is ixi the main magnetite, 
though ilmenite can also be identified. In addition there may be 
a little pyrites, visible as brass-yellow specks on n hand-specimen. 
Olivine is not found in this common type, and apatite is only 
sparingly present. An amygdaliidal structure is rare her^and 
in the inclined sheets generally. 

Slight variations from this type occur in some examples. In 
one or two slices there are, in addition to t|jje dominant felspar 
with its “lath-shaped” sections, scattered crystals, larger and 
broader, with no good outlines. These ^are untwinned, and some- 
times show a slight zonary bapding between crossed nicols. 
They are clearly of somewhat la^e ciy^llisation, being moulded 
on the augite, which in these places is phrtially idiomorpl^ic 
[8061]. More exceptionally these shapeless zoned felspars become 
an important constituent [7472], as in some varieties of the basic 
dykes. 

Another variety arises from the presence of relatively large 
felspars/^ inch or more in diameter, which give^he rock something 
of a porphyritic appearance. The sporadic occurrence these 
felspars often suggests that they may be derived elements 
(xenocrysts of Sollas) from the gabbro, and this suspicion is 
confirmed by^niicroscopic examination. The crystals ar^ some- 
times curiou^ljL-fissured, and contain little round inclusions with 
a peculiar disposition (often following pericline lamellae) which 
may bl) of secondary ofigin [7471]. These scattered felspars are 
found in several cases in sheets which enclose abundant d6bris 
(xenoliths)® of gabbro, e.g. on Sghrr a Bh^sieir [785^], in Lota 
Corrie, and at several places on Druim nai;i Ramh ; a circumsta*ce 
which strengthens the supposition that they are of foreign 
origin. 

Distinct from the preceding are the truly porphyritic rocks 
which are found, sometimes Aumerously, in certain parts of the 
mountains. The? prevalent type in Coir’ a’ (Shruidh, to*d;he east bf 
Gars-bheinn, is a porphyritic dolerite, without olivine [8710]. It 
has a compact dark grey ground, through which are scattered 
abundant small felspars and rarer black specks of augite. Thin 
slices show these felspars to be labradorite wjth carlsbad and 
albite tvl^nning and some degree •of zonary banding. They are 
clear, and contain large inclusions of the grj^und-mass. Some- 
times they are aggregated, together with some augite, to form 
“ glomero-porphyritic ” groups. The aground-mass is of little 
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felspar laths with subordinate augite, but abundant magnetite in 
t minute crystals and granules. The specific gravity of a specimen 
from'Ooir’ a’ Chruidh is 2*907. 

A common type on Gars-bheinn and its neighbour to the north, 
Sgurr a’ Cholre Bheag (not named on the Ordnance map), has 
porphyritic f^^^pars up to nearly ^ inch in diameter with more or 
less rounded outlines. These are sometimes so nuilierous as to 
make up quite* half of the rock [8711]. They are labradorite, 
with carlsbadf albite, and rarely pericline twinning, and contain 
round glass-inclusions. The ground-mass is rather fine-textured, 
and has the granulitic structure as a rule, consisting of little felspars, 
abundant augite,* and some small crystal-grains of magnetite. 

On Sgiirr Thuilm occur numerous sheets of a 'porphyritic olivine- 
dolevite [7856], not observed els^^where. It is a dark grey, finely 
crystalline rock, showing abundant small felspars, usually less than 
^ inch in length, with partially rounded shape. These in a thin 
slice are seen to (jontain irregular inclusions like altered glass- 
cavities. They have the usuai carlsbad and albite twinning, and 
also very evident zonary^ banding between crossed nicols. The 
ground-mass is of the granulitic ^cind, and consists mainly of small 
lath-shaped felspars and lighfr brown granules of augite. In addi- 
tion to the slender felspars with albite twinning, ranging up to about 

inch in length, there are a few more shapeless crystals, zoned 
but not twinned, forming a later generation. Magnetite granules 
are fairly plentiful, and olivine is represented by green or yellow- 
green strongly pleochroic pseudomorphs, with str;».ight extinction 
referred to a marked set of cleavage-traces, comparable-^rith the 
minerfil already noticed in the basaltic lavas and gabbros. 

The prevalent type is, as we have stated, that of a dolerite with- 
out olivine. There are, however, in several parts of the mountains 
sheets of oLivine-dolerite of a decidedly more basic 'type, in which 
that mineral is present in some abundance. Such sheets do not 
occur in great number, but they are often very prominent, owing 
to their superior durability and to the rUsty weathered Surface 
which they present. A strong sheet of this kind, with conspicuous 
felspars (n8t porphyritic) from ^ to ^ inch in diametei*, forms the 
tw6 summits of * Blath-bheinn. This is of coarse texture, resem- 
bling a gaKbro in general appearance [8712]. Another red- 
weathering sheet is seen at the summit of Sgurr Dearg, forming the 
perilous slope towards the east. This is, like the other, a dark rock 
with a tendency to spheroidal weathering, but it is not of such 
coarse te^s^ure [SSSfi]. It has a specific gravity 2*96. Several 
small sheets, comparable in some respects with that of Blath- 
bheinn sumniit, crop out on the •western face of Sgfirr na Stri 
[8713], and others might be enumerated from other localities. 

The felspar of Ihese rocks is of varieties more basit than labra- 
doriW. In the Sghrr na Stri sheets it is bytownite, in*ohe other 
examples mentioned anorthite. It always sBoi^ a strong zonary 
banding between crossed nicols, but this is only near the border of 
the crystal ; our specification applies to the interior and pTangip^ l 
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p ortion. There is carlsbad and albite twinning, and in the coarser- 
fextured rocks pericline also. Glass-inclusions are sometimes 
conspicuous by their relatively large size. Olivine is repfesertted 
by abundant pseudomorphs of green serpentine, sometimes with 
pilitic hornblende. Magnetite occurs in various forms, and 
occasionally a few needles of apatite. The augite is offi pale brown 
colour in thin slices, with evident zonary growth, the central part 
being paler than the margin. In the Sgurr Dearg ^leet it has the 
ophitic habit, but the coarser rocks have a structuf*e dJ)proximating 
more to the hypidioinorphic. 

I n tlie strong ledgofi^hich these sheets rich in olivine build, and 
usually too in the rusty colour w hich they assume on exposed 
faces, wo finf a reseiiibl^ce to the peridotites to be described in 
the following chapter. Although •the apparent similarity is •dis- 
pelled by closer examination, we have seen that these sheets are 
still decidedly more basic than the majority. Eegarding them^as 
a distinct sub-group, we also find indications thr^t they are of some- 
what later intrusion than the general assemblage of inclined 
sheets. So far as has been observed, they intersect all other intru- 
sions which they encounter, and ^.are intersected by none, which 
cannot be predicated of the inclined sheets as a whole. It is there- 
fore possible that these few sheets may be intefrrnediate in age, «‘»s 
well as in composition, between the ordinaiy dolerite sheets and 
the succeeding ultrabasic intrusions. 

The inclined sheets of basic rocks not infrefquently carry 
xenoliths, though.rarely in such quantity as is observed in certain 
groups of iho basic dykes of the island. Instances occur on Sgilrr 
a’ Bhasteir, on Bidein Druim nan Eamh and the neighbouring part 
of the ridge, in Lota Oorrie, Coir’ a’ Mhadaidli, and other pai’ts of the 
Cuillins. The Inaccessible Pinnacle” of Sgurr Dearg rests on a 
sheet exceptionally full of xenoliths. In certain sheets alscf there 
are, as remarked above, quasi-porphyritic crystals of felspar which 
seem to be of foreign derivation. The phenomena are very similar 
to thostf already describe! in the dykes. In the present case, how- 
ever, the enclosed debris is apparently always of gabbro, and may 
therefore lufve been picked up from the rockst which flie sheets 
traverse. The xenoliths are often clustered toget^^er about parti- 
cular places along "the outcrop of the sheet in which* they occur, 
and they are sometimes very unequally distributed in the width 
or thickness of the sheet, a circumstance also observed in some of 
the dykes. This is well seen In an inclined sheet, 6 feet thick, 
which crosses the Southerly ridge of Sgurr an Eidhne at about 124o 
feet altitude. The sheet consists of two bands, the underlying one 
full of gabbro xenoliths, the ovai'lying one quite free from them. 
There is, however, no sharp division between the two portions, and 
it cannot be dbubted that the whole represents a jingle intrusion. 
The magmh as intruded must have •consisted of two portions,’ one 
with and the other without xenoliths, and the two portion^ have 
been drawn out into the sheet form without mingling except at 
their actual junction with one another, 
z 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

( 

Later Peridotites. 

In this chapte*' we have to describe certain ultrabasic rocks, and 
rocks bordering on the ultrabasic in composition, which are younger 
thai\ the laccolitic bodies of plutonic peridotites described in 
Chapter VI. Some, at least, of them are very much youngpr, and 
are among the latest intrusions in Skye. The age of others cannot 
be* determined with the same precision. We have indeed to 
recognise more than one group, and, since the differences are 
petrographical as well as geological, separate descriptions are 
necessary. " ^ 

We take first the most numerous and striking group of later 
ujtrabasic rocks, the j^eridotiie di/kes of the Cuillins and of the 
Strathaird peninsida. In the mountains these dykes are not 
uniformly distributed, but are found within the crescentic area 
indicated in Fig. 75, and are most abundant about the middle of 
that area. The most northerly example occurs about f mile north 
of the summit of Sghrr nan Gillean; upon the east side fi^^.the deep 
ravine which drains the corrie Am Basteir. Its bearing is a little 
E. of In . Another is seen not far to the west, in the bum which 
comes down from the east side of Meall Odhar. This has in places 
a curved course, but its general direction is towards N.N.W. Two 
others, bearing something W. of N.W., occur on Sgdrr Thuilm and 
in the upper part of Coir’ a’ Ghreadaidh, one of these crossing the 
main ridge close to the deep notch between Sgiirr a* Mhadaidh 
and Sgurr a’ Ghreadaidh. One on the slope below An Diallaid 
bears about W.N.JV., and two or,, three on Sgurr /lan Gobhar 
Wr by N. S(^me eight or nine dykes of this group are 
met with ' in a distance of about f mile on Sgurr na 
Banachdich and Sgurr Dearg, this being the part of the range in 
which they are most frequent. Here their direction is about 
W.-E. Farther south the dykes become rarer, and their direction 
^ings ro^fhd still further. Two on Sgiirr nan Sag strike almost 
due S^, and two on the west slope of Gars-bheinn a little E. of S. 
After this the dykes of this group are apparently wanting for a 
considerable interval, though peridotite dykes belonging to the 
earlier epoch are^ found entangled in the gabbro, as already noticed. 
Theil, nearly four miles awaj^ at Ben Cleat in the peninsula of 
Strathaird, three .pther dykes of precisely similar characters are 
seen, two near the top of that hill and one in the dip between it and 
the neighbouring Ben MeabosU These run in a S.S.E. direction. 
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From the varying strike of all the dykes, as stated, it is evident 
they have a regular radiate dispositioii about a centre in the interior 
of the gabbro area. The group as developed does not, however, 
comprise a complete circle but a little more than a semicircle ; and 
this is situated towards the south-west, the quarter in which the 
peridotite laccolites were intruded at a much earlier epoch. 

*The ultrabasic dykes of the Cuillins cut all other rocks which 
they encounter, including the inclined basic sheets, •and are there- 
fore the youngest rocks in the mountain district. • There can be no 



Fio. 75.«— Skotch-Map to iTlustrate the diatribiiMon of tlie peridotites, older 
.'vnd younger. Scale, | inch to a mile. 

The ol4er plutonic laccolites of the south-western Cuillins ^with one in 
the Isle of Soay) are marked iif black. * 

The large crescentic area enclosed by a dotted boundary embraces the 
younger peridotite dykes of the Cuillins and the Strathffird peninsula. 
The only peridotite dykes outside this area are a group on the coast of 
Loch Brittle at B, but peridotite sills occur in Soay as indicated. The 
boss of An Sgiiman is situated the point marked S, and the intrusions 
of Glamaig and Cam Dearg at (5 and D, on the prolongations of the t^o 
horns of the creScent. • • 

reasonable doubt that the Ben Cleat dykes, in Strathaird, belong 
to the same well marked natural group, though direct evidence tells 
us only that they cut the basic sills of the great group, and are not 
themselves cut by any other dykes.s • 

Tliese dykes have very distinctive characters in the field, as well 
as petrographical peculiarities. Their direction, as we have seen, 
varies in different localities, in. accordance with their radiate 
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grouping about a centre. It is often noticeable, however, that they 
^ do not hold straight courses, being much more liable to irregularity 
in this respect than the basic dykes of the region. They often occur 
associated in twos and threes, and then may sometimes intersect 
one anotheV (Sgurr nan Gobhar) or run side by side in contact for 
a certain dis^iance (An Diallaid). .A dyke about 15 feet wide, 
conspicuous in the upper part of Coir’ a’ Ghreadaidh, is split aloAg 
the middle by U parallel dyke, one foot in wddth, of similar type ; 
and the' latter ha^ chilled selvages, indicating that, while the dykes 
of this group belong in a general sense to one epoch, they were not 
all strictly contemporaneous. Tliese iiltrabasic dykes range up to 
30 or 40 feet an width, and most of them are wider than the 
generality of basic dykes ; while they are further conspicuous from 
the £act that they always stand tDut in relief, as being more durable 
than the gabbro. Another feature whch catches the eye is the 
rusty weathered surface, which (diaracterises these dykes in common 
with the older peridotites of the district.* Among other irregular- 
ities of behaviour, the dykes of this group pass in one or two 
instances into inclined sheets. This is seen on the summit ridges 
of Sgiirr na Banachdich and Sgjirr Dearg. In the latter case the 
sheet is seen to cut other peridotite dykes, which is sufficient to 
s^arate it sharply ft*om the group of inclined basic sheets already 
described, with which it agrees in dip. 

To the dykes of the Cuillins we must add, as appertaining with 
tolerable certattity to the same group of intrusions, certain I'^eridoUie 
sills intercalated among the Torridonian strata in the Isle of 
Soay. Specimensihav(i been examined from four such sijj^^ mapped 
by Mij Clough. The only direct evidence of the age of these 
intrusions is that they cut such other rocks a^ they encounter; 
but the close petrogi’aphical resemblance which they present to the 
Skye Sykes leaves little doubt of their belonging to the same 
epoch. We have already seen that Soay contains an outlying 
member of the older group of plutonic peridotites. The sills seem 
to be somewhat irregular in their behaviour, and may •enclose 
portions of the Torridonian grit partially vitrified in the manner 
already described iy the basic sills of, the same island [9»985]. 

7Ai is probable^that peridotite dykes of late age are to be found at 
other centres of igneous activity in the Westel-n Isles. In Rum 
Professor Judd, though not explicitly recognising two distinct 
epochs of ultobasic intrusions, points out that the rocks of this 
family are not all of one age. He figuresf a vein of peridotite 
ihtersectin^g and shifting one of olivine-gabbro, which itself cuts an 
olivii\e-rock (dunite). He apparently regards the later peridotite 
as of the nature of a ‘‘ segregation” or “ contemporaneous” vein, 
but its petrographical nature (as a porphyritic dunite) suggests a 

t • 

* The name Sgurr Dearg (Red ?eak) is probably derived from the red- 
weatheving dykes which ai’o prominent objects on the slopes of the mountain ; 
and Coircachan RuaAia, where the older peridotites give a similar effect, has 
presumably received its name from the same circumstance. 
fQuarL Joum, Oeol, Soc., ^ol. xli.,«p. 359; 1885. 
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different view. We shall see that porphyritic dunite is a typ.e 
represented among the later peridotite dykes of Skye.* 

Petrographically our dykes and sills present several features of 
interest. They resemble in many respects the earlier peridotites of 
• plutonic habit already described, but they differ from^bhose just as 
the dolerite* dykes differ from the gabbros, having distinctive 
characters which we may describe summarily as thdse of hypabys- 
sal rocks. The hypabyssal representatives of the peridotites in 
general have received hitherto but little notice rfom petrographers, 
and the literature of the subject furnishes only scanty information 
concerning them. Classificatory schemes, such ai that of Eosen- 
busch, make no provision for these rocks, and they have received as 
yet no collective name, the few wliich have been recorded hc^ying 
been ijicluded with their abyssal equivalents under the name 
peridotite, here adopted under protest. Although the differences 
between abyssal and liypabyssal types among the ultrabasic rodks 
are less conspicuous than among those of acid, intermediate, and 
basic composition, they are nevertheless sufficiently noteworthy and 
significant. ^ 

The dykes and sills consist of dense* crystalline rocks usually of 
dark colour, with the great hardness and •toughness already 
remai’ked in the ])lutonic peridotites. The dykes almost constantly 
enclose xenoliths uj) to three or four inches in diameter, but these 
nia}^ be veiy unevenly distributed, across the width afe well as along 
the length of a dyke ; and in other respects also there may be very 
marked v^jiations from place to place in a giver#dyke. The xeno- 
liths, giving rise sometimes to projections, sometimes to deprq^ions, 
on a weathered face, help to increase the characteristic roughness of 
the iron-stained surface. 

The constiti'-ent minerals are the same as those of tlnf rocks 
forming the earlier laccolites, but without the “ schiller” structures 
and other peculiarities characteristic of deep-seated intrusions. 
The olivine only cjuit% exceptionally contains the inclusions 
described on pjj. 08, 09, and then only imperfectly developed, the 
dendritic gft)wths of magnetite being too on c'kvery mitiute scale 
[9233]. The augite is never diallagic, but shows oply the ordinaiy 
prisrilatic cleavage,* with a very pale brown colour in* thin slices. 
The felspar seems to be always near anorthite in composition : it 
has albite twin-lamcllation and, in the larger crystal-plates, occa- 
sional lamellro answering to the^pericline law. The mineral which 
plays the part of %n iron-ore, forming little octahedral Ciystals, ft 
probably always chromiferous. In the thinnest parts bf the^lices 
it becomes translucent or transparent, with a deep coffee-brown 
colour, and it may be conveniently spoken of as picotite. 

These dykff-rocks exhibit a range of petrogjaphical variety 
corresponding generally with that jltesented by the earlier plutonic 

* Since this was written, the survey of Rum has sho^n that dykes of this 

B are only sparingly represented there. Two intersect the Torridon 
tone of the south of the island, teethe oasj; of Papadil. 
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peridotites. The rare enstatite-anorthite type (norite), however, 

* has not been met with here, and the olivine-anorthite-rock (trocto- 
lite) does not build separate dykes, though it is very common in the 
form of xenoliths. As seen in hand-specimens the dyke-rocks 
differ frorn those of the older laccolites in their generally finer 
texture and the frequent coming in of the porphyritic structure. ‘ 
Where this latter is |bund, the phenocrysts are of olivihe and some- 
times augite. 

One of the*’ mo^t beautiful rocks is that of a dyke crossing the 
ridge of Sghrr na Banachdich not far north of the chief summit. 
It may be termed a porphyritic dunite, and exhibits abundant 
yellowish greeri' crystals of olivine, i to ^ inch long, in a darker 
ground of medium grain. The microscope shows that the ground- 
mase also consists essentially Sf olivine in a granular aggregate, 
enclosing little octahedra of picotite [8838]. A tendency to 
parallel orientation of the crystals in this dyke gives rise to a rough 
platy fracture. A 4 specific gravity determination gave 3*065, but 
the density of the specimen has been somewhat lowered by serpen- 
tinisation. 

As in the older peridotite gro^ip, so in these later dykes and sills 
the pure olivine-rock is n($t the prevalent type. Several of the 
n»cks are augite-peridotites, consisting of olivine (predominant) and 
augite, wdth the usual picotite and only a very small proportion of 
felspar. The prominent dyke on the N.E. slope of An Diallaid, in 
Coir’ a’ Ghreaaaidh, is a good example [9244]. In others, of the 
same general constitution, there is again a porphyritic development 
of olivine. Exanfples of this occur on Sgiirr Dearg arAJien Cleat 
[8716^ 9245]. In some instances, while relatively large olivine 
crystals are seen in the hand-specimen and a thin slice shows that 
the finer grained portion of the rock consists largely of the same 
minerSl, the separation into two distinct generatiohs is somewhat 
obscured by the occurrence in addition of crystals or crystal-grains 
of intermediate size. This is the case in one of the sheets intruded 
in the Torridonian of vSoay. It is a handsibme rock of daA green 
colour with a specific gravity 3*16, and evidently consists mainly of 
olivine, j?artly inccrystals up to ^ inch in length. * A thin slice 
[9979] shows tljfat olivine, in larger and smaller elements, is the 
dominant Constituent, but there are also a fair amount of pale 
brown augite and some anorthite, in addition to the usual 
picotite crystals. This rock, which may be styled a porphyritic 
peridotite^ has a certain parallel (Mentation of its crystals which 
gives risje to a decided fissility, as in the poi^hyritic dunite of 
SgiiiL’ na Banachdich. 

By the .coming in of some felspar (anorthite) as an essential 
constituent, with some diminution in the proportion of olivine, we 
have a transition from peridotites in the narrower se’hse to picrites. 
This is illustrated, e.g., in the*dyke of Allt an Uchd BliTiidhe, N.E. 
of Afeall Odhar,*on the northern bofdcr of the Cuillins [9240]. 
G(X)d examples of picrite dykes are found in Sgiirr Dearg and again 
between Ben Cleat and,Ben Meabost in Strathaird [7480]. This 
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latter picrite has a specific gravity 3*02. All these peridotites and 
picrites are rocks of medium to rather fine grain. They have 
suffered more serpentinous alteration than the plutonic peridotites, * 
but some of these are still in a remarkably fresh state. 

One rock, differing somewhat from all the rest, requires more 

P articular notice. It forms a small dyke already, ^mentioned as 
inning along the middle of a larger one in the upper part of 
Ooir’ a’ Ghreadaidh. The large dyke is a ^ridotite approaching 
picrite in composition, and offers no peculiarity [9241]. It 
is a prominent object, coming down from tUb northern end of 
Sgurr a’ Ghreadaidh, crossing the floor of the corrie, and running 
up to the ridge of Sghrr Thuilm. The sm§,ll dyke, resem- 

bling the larger in containing abundant xenoliths of 
troctolite, etc., is of much finer texture, and microscopic examin- 
ation shows at once that it is of less basic nature. Its central 
portion [9242] has indeed the appearance of a basalt or fine olivine- 
dolcrito rather than a picrite. Felspar is abundant, in nartow 
rectangular sections about inch long, ancf it is apparently not 
true anorthite. The augite forms siib-ophitic grains, as in many 
doleritic rocks. Olivine, however, is 'very abundant, and the 
])resence of picotite also affords^a Ijnk with the ultrabasic rocks. 
Towards the margin of the dyke the rock becctnes finer [9243], Jjhe 
felspars sinking to about inch in length, and the augite 
granules becoming very minute. At the same time olivine becomes 
comparatively scarce, though octahedra of picotite are still pi’esent, 
and there is also abundant magnetite in a finely granular form. 
Still nearer to the edge of the dyke the rock is^very compact, with 
felspars only Toir inch long. Here olivine is plentiful .again, 
tliough reprf^sented by serpentinous pseudomorphs. These have 
the form of jierfect crystals, yoVi> diameter, often 

hollow. The jactual selvage of the dyke is a narrow crust of brown 
glass. If other dykes of this type exist in the Cuillins, they have 
not been distinguished in the coui’se of our survey from ordinary 
basalt* dykes, and thk rather peculiar rock seems therefore to bo 
the only representative of the very latest magma intruded in the 
Cuillin district. It partakes of the characteristics both of basic and 
of ultrabasic rocks, and has noteworthy points in common v^th 
some intrusive sheets in the Sleat district to be deccribed below 
(Ben Aslak type). It is probable, however, that rocks on the 
borderland between basic and ultrabasic have been intruded at more 
than one epoch, some preceding the later peridotites. 

Another intertsting type is presented bj; a sill maj^cd by Mr 
Clough in the Isle of Soay, about ^ mile S. by B. of L^c nan 
Faoileann. It is a dark, dense ^rock of specific gravity 3*14, show- 
ing very abundant fresh olivines in a fine-textured ground. These 
porphyritic #livines are about ^ inch in length and have crystal 
outlines. • In a thin slice [9980] ik is seen that tlie mineral occurs 
also in a second generation, forming more or less rounded grains 
about inch in diameter. Octahedra of picotite are also present 
in two different sizes, and doqJ)tless of two generations. The 
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ground-mass consists mainly of innumerable slender rods of 
felspar with interstitial augite, the felspars having at any one spot 
*a parallel or slightly divergent arrangement, as in many. so-called 
variolites. This disposition of the felspars is not a flow-structure, 
for the direction of the rods often abuts upon the porphyritic 
olivines : the c;pds are indeed arranged in sub-parallel or sheaf-likgi 
fashion to form bundles, which lie in various directions and partly 
interlace with one a/iother (Plate XXVI., Pig. 1). The rock is 
mineralogically a picrite, its special features being the porphyritic 
development of oli\\ne, which it shares with other members of this 
group, and the quasi-variolitic structure of the ground-mass, which 
we have not els^^where observed in decidedly ultrabasic rocks, 
though something similar is found in the Ben Aslak type of 
intrusions, to be noticed below, t 

m 

We have next to notice an isolated occurrence of ultrabasic rock 
of piutonic habit, the picritc boss of An Sfjnman, forming the hill of 
that name on the south-western border of the Cuillins. It thus 
occupies about the middle of the crescentic area within which the 
dykes already described ftre developed, and with this group of 
dykes we connect it, notwitligstanding its difiercnt mode of occur- 
rence. The mass is iOOO yards long from N. to S., with a curiously 
irregular shape in ground-plan. Its relations along its boundary 
seem to be everywhere of the abriq^tly transgressive kind, the 
junction-surfaco being approximately vertical. The rocks through 
which it cuts are the metamorphosed basalt lavas and, at its 
northern end, the gabbro ; and it is thus clear that thija^itrusion 
cannot, belong to the earlier peridotite group. The boss runs out 
into rather pointed terminations both north and south, while it 
sends out from near its northern end straight dykes towards the 
east and west. These dykes closely resemble those*of the radiate 
group already described, and they have the proper direction. A 
group of similar dykes is seen again to the west, on the coast 
close to the mouth of Allt Coire Labain, tfJie intervening ground 
being covered by peat. The evidence, tliough not conclusive, is 
decidedly iv. favoiir^pf referring thi^ boss-formed intriAsion to the 
samp epoch as the radiate dykes. A rock of plutonic habit 
belonging to* so *late an epoch in the sequence? of intrusions is, 
however, anomalous, and the dhcct evidence of its age only proves 
that it is later than the marginal part of the gabbro of the 
Cuillins. 4 

flChe picjfte of the ^n Sguman boss is a dark ciystalline rock of 
specifij gravity 3‘10, of somewhat coarser texture than the dykes 
and resembling more closely the, prevalent type in the earlier 
laccolites. The rusty weathered surface is usually pitted, owing 
to the xenolithic structure which affects most of the niitss; but this 
is not always very pronouncedf since xenoliths and matl'ix are of 
very similar nature. A noteworthy point of difference from the 
laccolites, and doubtless connected with the different mode of 
occurrence, is the absence of any banded structure. A thin slice 
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shows the component minerals to be opaque iron-ore, olivine, 
augite, and felspar, crystallised in order as named (Plate XXV., 
Pig. 4, A). The iron-ore, in little octahedra, has not been tested* 
for the presence of chromium. The abundant olivine, in crystal- 
grains to inch in diameter, contains flat cavities with 
^endritic inclusions of magnetite of the familiar kind^ and these are 
of unusually large dimensions, being *002 to *005 inch in length 
(Plate XXV., Fig. 4, B). The augite, of a Aiint green tint in thin 
section, is perhaps a chrome-diopside. It has neither the diallagic 
structure nor the basal striation (salite-stru^ture), but contains 
bands of dark inclusions. The felspar is anorthite, in shapeless 
plates with carlsbad, albite, and rarely pericliue twinning. As 
minor accessories there are a few scraps of brown hornblende and 
red-brown mica associated with the augite. ^ 

In .addition to the ordinary xenolithic structure, which it shares 
with most of our peridotites, the An Sguman boss contains in 
places along its margin xenoliths of a diflereiit kind, belonging* not 
to the “cognate” but to the “accidental” denomination. They are 
pieces of the immediately contiguous amygdaloidal basalts, but in 
so advanced a stage of dissolution * that everything but the 
amygdules themselves has been totally destroyed, these remaining 
in a metamoj’phosed state but still capable of identification [87^4]. 
The phenomena are strictly comparable with those already 
described in the gabbro of the neighbouring part of the Cuillins, 
and must be taken as pi’oving that this picrite, iike the gabbro, 
lias locally and^to a very limited extent dissolved and incorporated 
portions ^the contiguous basaltic lavas. ((y*pp. 97.) 

Two other isolated intrusions, forming irregularly shaped in asses, 
remain to be noticed. One of these is situated immediately below 
Cam Dearg, near Snishnish Point, between I^chs Slapin and 
Eishort. Tht^ epoch of its intrusion is doubtful, ft occurs 
among Liassic strata just below a triple composite sill already 
noticed in Chapters XII. and XIII., and its behaviour certainly 
sugg(^ts that it is jbunger than the sill, which seems to have 
barred its upward passage. We may conclude that the intrusion 
belongs tef some epoch durii\g the phase of ijiinor intrusions, but 
its relation to the later peridotite dykes of th^ Cuillins renaains 
problematical. * • 

References have been made to this locality, and diagrammatic 
sections drawn, bj" move than one author.* The hill, with the 
immediately adjacent countrj^ inland, is formed by a thick sill of 
granophyre underlain by a thinner one lOf basal tt, the wtole 
constituting, as stated, one of the peculiar composite intrn^jons in 
the Lias already described at* length. Immediatelj^^ beneath the 
basalt on the southern or seaward face of Cam Dearg appears the 
• 

Maecutloch, Desenption of the Wesl^n Islands of Sc(^land, vol. i.,.p. 384, 
and vol. iii., pi. xiv., fig. 5; 1819: Geikie, Qiuirt. Journ. Geol. Soc,y yol. 
xiv., p. 17, and i,, fig. 4 ; 1867 : Zirkel, Zeits. deui’t. geol, Oes,, /ol. xxiii., 
p. 83, and pi. iv., fig. 13; 1871 : Goikio, Trans, Boy, Soc, Edin,y vo1.«mv., 
pp. 69, 60, fig. 14 ; 1888. In fcho e^lier papers cited the hill is called Cam 
pifathraoh. * 
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picrite, a dark crystalline rock forming a broad rib in the face of 
the cliff. It runs down nearly vertically in a S.S.E. direction, and 
•disappears under the waters of the sea-loch. Previous writers, 
differing on other ^points, have regarded this rib-like mass as 
passing into the basalt sill above, which was supposed to be a 
sheet-like expf\nsion of it. The detailed mapping has led to a 
different conclusion (see Fig. 45), and shown that the picrite mas/ 
is quite independent *of the other intrusions. The basalt, very 
different in compojition and texture from the picrite, has probably 
come from a dyke ftj'ming part of the northern boundary of the 
composite sill, just west of Loch Fada, a dyke which served also 
at a slightly latei;. time for the uprise of the granophyre magma. 
The picrite mass viewed from the south might be considered as of 
the nature of a dyke, though o^ an irregular kind, the width of 
the outcrop increasing upward. But on closer examination^ it is 
found to pass at the top into an irregular sheet, which, at first 
touc^iing the overlying basalt, soon breaks away from it, and 
quickly dies out. Tftis is clear]^^ seen on the western slope of the 
hill {see Fig. 45, p. 211). 

The rock, which we havfe termed picrite, is in realit)’’ of rather 
variable nature, ranging frqm & typical picrite to a variety 
approaching olivine-gabbro. The specific gravity is 2’98 to 3-01 
in different specimens. Mr Baker analysed a portion comparatively 
poor in olivine, which yielded 43*80 per cent, of silica and 16*64 
of magnesia (!•). This is petrographically an ophitic olivine- 
gabbro [8953]. The prevalent type is apparently a picrite very 
like those of the Cuillin laccolites, but without xendlith s. In thin 
slices of this olivine is seen to make up about one of the 
bulk [7l)76, 7077], The mineral has the dendritic magnetite 
inclusions already noticed in the phi tonic rocks. Augite is 
abundant, showing in the slices a very faint yellowish tint and an 
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I. Olivine-gabbiip, verging on piciite [8953], below Carit Dearg, near 
*Suishnish Point : anal. T. Baker. (♦The alkalies areP omitted, 
aiS requiilng r^etemiination.) • 

II. Olivine-dolerite, verging on picrite J 8952], Aodann Olach, Heast 
Road, about 2 miles S. K of Bfoadford : anal. T. Baker. 
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incipient “schiller” structure. Felspar occurs interstitially in 
quite subordinate quantity, and the other constituents are a few 
grains of magnetite and ragged flakes of reddish brown mica. In 
the specimens sliced the rock shows considerable breccciation on 
a small scale. 

I It is probable, however, that the transitions abserved at Cam 
Dearg froth picrite to olivine -gabbro and olivine-diabase do not 
express completely the range of variation in this intrusion. 
There is reason to believe that the mass •extends northward 
beneath the composite sill which forms the h^l, and is continuous 
with the rock which emerges near Loch Fada and (Extends for 
some distance towards Allt Leth Slighe, a# mapped by Mr 
Barrow and Mr Wedd. A sliced specimen from this supposed 
northward extension, between^ Glen Boreraig and Allt Leth 
Slighe, is a well characterised gabbro without olivine [10,078J, 
and in the same neighbouihood this gi*aduafces into diabasic 
varieties. If the continuity through Cam Dearg can be assifmed, 
there is thus a rather remarkable* difference*between the southern 
and northern parts of a single intrusive body. 

The other isolated intrusion occurs & little west of the summit 
of Glamaig^ near Sligachan. Like Uie Suishnish mass it is in one 
place like an irregular dyke and in another Ifke an irregular s^eet. 
It is not seen to cut any rock other than the basaltic lavas, and 
there is therefore no direct evidence as to its precise age. We 
may connect it conjecturally with the somevsdiat similar intrusion 
at Cam Dearg^ near Suishnish. Like this it is rather variable in 
petrogr‘.5»5)Jiical characters, but part of the vass consists of true 
peridotite. A slice of this [9254] shows what is essentially an 
olivine-augite rock, with only an occasional small patch of felspar, 
and with octahedra and grains of picotite. This rock is in great 
part transfofmed to serpentine, colourless, yellow, or light brown 
in the slice, with the usual copious separation of magnetite dust 

in strings and patches. 

• ^ * 

Finally we shall notice certain irregular sills or wimsive sheets 
rich in okvine occurring in^ the south-eastejjn part Skye. Mr 
Clough has observed such rocks near Drochajd Lusa, 3^ ^niiles 
E.N.E. of Broitdford, and near Kinloch, Alll Thuill, and Ben 
Aslak, ail in the central part of the Sleat district. We may 
conveniently refer to these sheets as the Hen Aslak type. They are 
found in Torridonian strata Sar to the east of the true peridotites ; 
but they have ^ome of the features of ultrabasic rdljis, and tnay 
perhaps be regarded as occupying an intermediate place^etween 
the basalts and the liypabyssal picrites. The data are insuflScient 
to fix the epoch of intrusion of these sheets. 

The rock of the Ben Aslak type of intrusioi^has rather peculiar 
characters. In hand-specimens* it is seen to be crowded with 
crystal-grains of yellowieh-green olivine, abojit ^ inch long, set in 
a dark ground-mass of finely crystalline or microcrystalline texture. 
A fresh specimen from about a^mile E. by N. of Kinloch gave the 
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specific gravity 3*00. Thin slices show the rocks to consist of 
olivine to the extent of from one third to fully one half [8852- 
8854], the crystals sometimes showing good faces with the usual 
habit, but more frequently having a rounded shape. In a finer- 
textured variety of the rock there are in addition little granules of 
olivine about to inch in diameter, apparently of a later ^ 
generation ; but this point is not quite clear, ^ and in one case at 
least a hand-specimen *shows the conspicuous olivines becoming 
smaller towards tfce edge of the sheet. In decayed specimens 
from near Drochaid \ usa the olivine is replaced by pseudomorphs 
of carbonates [5077, 5078]. 

A prominent constituent in all the specimens is picotite, which 
is constantly the earliest product of crystallisation, and forms 
well shaped octaliedra, occasionelly as much as - 3 ^ inch in 
diameter, though usually smaller. As a rule it is quite transp^-rent 
in the slices, with the usual deep brown colour, but its appearance 
variefe to a scarcely perceptible translucency in some cases. 
Apatite is not founcl. The felspar is in idiomorphic crystals, 
tabular parallel to the brachypinacoid, so as to give elongated 
rectangular sections. The;^ range up to about inch in length, 
but in the finer-textured variety ^of the rock are smaller and of 
morg slender shape, ^liey show at any given point an approxim- 
ate parallelism, consequent upon their tendency to lie tangenti- 
ally to the olivine-grains or to be squeezed in between two grains 
of that mineral, f The sections show twin-striation and some 
degree of zonary banding, but the felspar is evidently in the main 
anorthite, the extivction-angles in symmetrically cu^sections 
rangingtup to about 55°. The augite, which has been the latest 
mineral to crystallise, is veiy pale in thin slices, but always brown 
rather than green. In the less fine-textured rocks it enwraps 
and encldses the felspars in typical ophitic fashion, Ifut in other 
slides it shows a more peculiar habit. Hei’e it is still ophitic, in 
the sense that it forms patches moulded upon and enveloping the 
, felspars; but each such patch consists of a ftumber of elongated 
rods or plates, in contact with one another, with a sub-parallel or 
slightly diveiigent arrangement. ^ • 

A jrock peti’ographically referabh*. to this gre^up has been 
analysed by Baker, and we are permitted to give the results 
licre (column II. above). In a thin slice it shows very numerous 
little octahedral crystals, some of which have the translucency and 
strong brown colour of picotite. Olivine is very abundant, and 
the^ther coy^tituents jy’e anoi-thite and ophitic pale brown augite. 
Wehav^no information as regards the mode of occurrence and 
geological relations of this rock, whiph was collected by Professor 
• Lebour. It will be noticed that in chemical composition it 
compares rather closely with the specimen analysed ^tfrom Cam 
Dearg. * • 

It seems probably from Mr Clough's 4)bservations that sheets 
of the Ben Aslak type are not confined to the few localities from 
which specimens have been collectq^ ; and, further, that there are 
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dykes of similar rock, very rich in olivine. One of these latter, 
with specific gravity 8*07, was noted near Isle Omsay, abou^ 
^ mile W.S.W. of the pier. In this connection too may be 
mentioned a dyke of picrite, or of rock between picrite and 
olivine-dolerite, seen about a mile to the south-east of Drochaid 
^ Lusa. It is very near to one of the sills just described, but Mr 
Clough found no direct evidence of their connection. The rock 
consists of opaque octahedra (? magnetite*), abundant grains of 
olivine up to ^ inch in length, pale yello\^^h brown augite in 
irregular grains, and felspar giving the Extinction-angles of 
labradorite. The last is partly in roughly rectangular crystals 
with albite-lamellation, partly in more shapeless grains with less 
frequent twin-lamellae but strong zonary banding — a feature 
common in many of the doleritic rocks [5076]. 

The collections of the Geological Survey from the Inner 
Hebrides contain a few other rocks lying on the bordei’-line 
between the basic and the ultrabasic. There may perhaps be a 
distinct group of sills in the Jurassic intermediate in character 
between olivine-dolerite and picrite and graduating into both ; but 
our information is not sufficient to lay down the relations of 
such occurrences to the great group of basic sills and to other 
groups of intrusions; and, so far as our knowledge goes, such 
rocks seem to belong less to Skye than to some of the neigh- 
bouring islands. It is perhaps more likely that in the thicker 
members of the great group of sills itself there may sometimes 
have beejj^difTerentiation of the magma after-, intrusion, which in 
extreme cases was carried so far as to produce rocks jjmost or 
quite of ultrabasic composition. Professor Judd* found that the 
great sill, 500 feet thick, in the Shiant Isles, 12 miles N. 
of Skye, is hi part of ordinary basic rock but in part rf piqrite 
and even peridotite ; and Sir A, Geikiet has suggested that this 
is to be explained by differentiation under the action of gravity. 
A siH-rock from north of Meall Daimh in the Isle of Baasay, of 
specific gravity 2*92, is very rich in olivine, and in composition 
verges upf)n picrite. Like ^inilar rocks from the Shiant Isles, it 
is characterised by a purplish brown augite with distinct 
pleochroism and*an imperfect “hour-glass” structure [6774]. An 
augite with these characters is well known in some nepheline- 
dolerites and teschenites, and some of the sills outside Skye seem 
to have affinities with these*rocks. Nepheline has been recorded 
by Heddlet in ii\e great sill of the Shiant Jsles, and ,at least bne 
sill of an analcime-diabase approaching teschenite occur^b^iu the 
south of Arran.§ , 

* Quart Jouni. Oeot Soc., vol. xlL, pp. 393, 394 ; 1885. 

f Ancient Wolcanoea of Great Britain^ vol. ii., pp. 307^310; 1897. 

t Mineralogy of Scotland^ vol. ii., p.ifi ; 1901. ' 

§ Corstorphino, Tach, Min.J^etr. Mitth. (N.S.), vol. xiv., p. 4G4;«1895. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL . 

TjR^cn^^TE AND Thachy-Andesite Dykes. 

The present chapter and the succeeding one will be devoted to 
an account of the ^rachy tes, andesites, and pitchstones (with some 
rocks probabl}" devitrified and otherwise altered pitchstones) which 
are found in the form of dykes, u^ially of no great size, at numerous 
localities in our area. Although our detailed survey has not 
embraced the whole of Skye, it may be taken as probable that 
thesfc rocks belong especially to the south-eastern portion of the 
island. The principal known e;xception to this statement is made 
by a separate group of trachyte dykes in the Drynoch neighbour- 
hood. We assign all the rocks, on such evidence as is obtainable, 
to some of the very latest stages 6f igneous activity in the region. 
Thpir relation in pcdnt of age to the latest intrusions of the 
Cuillins cannot be determined, but they seem to be the youngest 
rocks in their own area at least. Another reason for discussing 
together these rarious rocks, of which the extreme types differ 
widely, is that they seem to be genetically connected. More 
accurately, some of |:he andesites stand in close relation with the 
trachytes, and are linked with them by transitional vari^tTes, while 
other andesites are apparently intimately related to the pitchstones. 
Trachytes, trachy-andesites, andesites, and pitchstones will be 
described in order in this and the next following chajiters. 

We notice first a group of irarhyte dykes found in the district to 
^ the N.N.W. of the Cuillins, and especially oi» the moorlands about 
the head of Loch Harport. They occur indeed from near the 
upper part af Glen Brittle to Glen Vidigill at least, the ground 
fartl^r to the N.N.W. not having l?een surveyed^. The area of 
distribution, s^ faf as it has been proved, is an aval with a long 
axis of about 6^ miles, following as usual the direction of the 
bearing of the dykes themselves. Drynoch is situated near the 
centre of the oval, and we may conveiiiently refer to these dykes 
as the Bryndch group (^ee Fig. 76). • 

Wltyn tkis area trachytic dykes are fairly numerous, though 
always outnumbered by those of basic composition. They are 
mostly of moderate width, the largest being about 15 feet across, 
and they follow courses which, while in the main straight and 
parallel, show soAe deviations tand curvature on a smrJl scale. 
They usually form salient features, and Jihe larger ones are very 
conspicuous objects : a good example is the prominent dyke which 
comes down to the high-road near the bridge north of Drynoch 
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Lodge. The most striking feature of these dykes in the field is a 
very pronounced fissile structure, brought out especially by, 
weathering, and giving the rock the appearance of a shale. In the 
narrower dykes this structure runs parallel with the walls, but in 
the wider ones, and especially in their interior, it is often sinuous 
^nd irregular. It depends upon a flow-structure in* the rocks. 



FhJ. 76. — Sketch-Mfip to, show the distribution of some trachytic and other 
dyTves. 

(a.) The broken lino encloses the oval area of distribution of the 
Drynooh group of trachytes. ^ .% »• 

(b.) Tho line made up of dots and dashes marks the limits of distribu- 
tion in Skye of ^he trachytic and allied dykes of Sleat an^ the Broadford 
district. 

(c.) The small circles connected by straight lines indicate the known 
localities of acid pitchstone dykes. 

(d ) The small oval encloseci by the dotted line shows the area affected 
by tho Coirecljatachan type of dykes, prolmbly altered pitch stones. > It 
falls in the middle of the narrow strip of country including the 
occurrences under (c). 

Although, as remarked, these trachytic dykes stand out in relief 
from the basaltic lavas which they intersect, ^hey have almost 
always offered very considerably from atmospheric weathering, 
and it is diflScult to procure specimens which, can be regarded as 
representing the fresh rock. The best example found is one of the 
dykes in the burn by the o ld cryfts of Sat ran, near Drynocji. The 
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least altered portions of the rock are in the form of nodu lar masses, 
analogous to the spheroids in many basic rocks, but ha?rag a flat 
shape in accordance with the fissile structure already noticed. The 
freshest specimens have a very dark grey colour, but average 
examples are pale and often show a rusty staining connected with 
the platy fracture. The rocks are of close texture and dull aspect,^ 
and are non-porphyritic. A fresh example gave the specific gravity 
2*72, but the usual figures are lower — 2*66, 2*64, or even 2*62 — 
the density beyig notably lowered by w^eathering. 

Under the microbX)pe these trachytes are seen to consist essen- 
tially of closely packed little felspar crystals, usually inch or 
less in length, giving narrow sections with well marked parallel 
arrangement due to llow. They give sensiWy straight extinction. 
Doubtless both orthoclase and olagoclase are represented, but it is 
not easy to judge the relative propoi'tions of the tw'o. That the 
pjulaahrJeispapus abundant, if not actually predominant, jippearsL. 
froift the Jpvvdensity of the rocks^ taking ii^to account the consider- 
able amount of heavier substances present, and the name trachyte 
may probably be used without impropriety. When freshest, the 
rocks are found to contain minute granules of augite, though 
always in subordinate quantity [981 2J. In other slides minute 
clotted patches of ^ferruginous matter, perhaps l imoip te. may 
represent destroyed augite. Little octahedra of magnetite are 
always present and in quantity more than equal to the ferro- 
magnesian elen^nt. There are sometimes a few scattered small 
fl akes of biotite . n ipre oi’ lessukfie cted by resorption , as is usual in 
trachytes [7857]. . Although the rocks are never conspicuously 
porphjv’itic, there may be a few small felspar crystals ot an earlier 
generation, from to -jV diameter, consisting of orthoclase 

and less commonly oligoclase. These trachytes differ from the 
“ mugearites ” described in Chapter XV. chiefly iir the absence 
of olivine, and there is possibly a relation between the two 
groups. 

We pass on to describe an interesting group of dykes which 
have been carefully^tudied in the field by Mr Clough. In the 
course of mapping the rocks have been provisionally designated 
trachytes, and w^ shall retain this name for them as a group, 
although some of them have affinities also with the andesitic family 
as commonly undei'stood. In Skye these dykes occur chiefly in 
the Sleat district, being found at icateiwals from the line of the 
Kylerhea hjgh-road to, within a})out a mile of the Point of Sleat, 
thoi\gJpin much less number than the basic dykes. They are more 
abundant than usual in the neighbourhood of Kinloch: in Allt 
Cul Airidh Lagain, a little below the road, three or four are found 
in a length of 70 or 80 yards, while another occurs « rather more 
than fwo-thirds ot a mile above the road. There are also U number 
of dykes of this group about Heast and ^Ben Suardal, but they do 
not eictend farther N.W. than Broadford. Mr Clough, who has 
supplied this information, has fopnd similar dykes on the other 
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side of the Sound of Sleat and far up Loch Houm ; and he has 
also recorded them in the Oowal district of Argyllshire.* It thus 
appears (see sketch-map, Fig. 76) that the group as a whole belcftigs 
less to Skye than to the mainland of Scotland, where it has a 
wide distribution. The late age of all these dykes seems to be 
^established by the fact that, while they have been observed in a 
number of cjises to intersect basic dykes, the cjonverse relation has 
been noticed in only a single instance. For convenience of refer- 
ence we shall speak of these rocks as the Brjtidfml and Sleat 
group f 

The dykes are mostly of small or moderate width, and have the 
same N.W. or N.N.W. bearing as the basic dykes* of the district. 
They are usually quite fine-texturcd or compact rocks, with or with- 
out scattered glassy-looking felspars? about | inch long, and showing 
no othe^ mineral to the eye except an occasional small scale of 
brown mica. The ground-mass has a grey colour, which may 
become brown by weathering. Little calcite jynygdules are very 
often seen. The most interesting feature of the dykes as seen in 
the field is the spherulitic or quasi-spherulitic structure which 
they very generally exhibit in their marginal portions. On this 
subject Mr Clough has supplied the following notes. It should be 
premised that what appears to the eye a proAounced spherulitic 
structure, and is so termed here, is usually resolved under the 
microscope into a rather imperfect or rudimentary type of radiate 
growth. 

“The marginal jDortions of the granophyre, felsite, acid pitchstone, 
and trachy^e^ dykes often contain conspicuous spherulitic struo- 
tures, and so also do the corresponding parts of a few pf the 
basaltic dykes. The spherulitic portions of these dykes display 
many characters in common, and these may be described together: 

“ Spheniliticf bodies are as a rule confined to the portions ‘ftf th^ 
dykes which are within eight or nine inches of the sides. They 
are sometimes isolated and approximately spherical in shape, but 
more usually they form I’udedy spherical or j^olygonal bodies which 
are in such close conjunction, or union, at their ends that they 
form structifi’es resembling rofls or stnngs of hetuU, Th^ average 
diameters of the isolated spherulites and the greatest breadths cf 
the spherulitic rod^are found to be much the same in any dyke so 
long as we confine our attention to one thin layer of rock which is 
parallel to the sides, but in layers at different distances the dimen- 
sions vary greatly. Six or eight, inches off the side the^ coalesced 
spherulites are offlen the size of a pea, but in layers nearer thd 
sides they are less, and within an inch or two of tlie side thefgiuftre 
perhaps less than mustard seede, and the rod-like bo^lies appear 
almost like threads. On surfaces parallel to the dyke-side the rods 
are generally bi close juxtaposition, so that the ^^ole surface is 
covered wifli them. On such surfa(!bs they are generally straight 
and parallel, but on larger surfaces s^ght alteratiogis, and sometimes 

*See Geikio, Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol, ii., p. 139 ; 1897 : 
Clough in Otology of Cmval, (Mem. GeoUSur, Segt.) pp. 166-171 ; 1897. 
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sharp twists of direction, are observed, all the rods appearing to 
. bend at the same axial planes of folding. 

‘^The rods on one surface parallel to the dyke-side are not 
necessarily pai;allel to the rods on the adjoining surfaces nearer to 
or further off the side. They are, it is supposed, generally 
parallel, but’^* several instances have been noticed in which t^ie “ 
directions of the rods on one surface differ from those* on a closely 
adjoining surfkce by as much as 30^ or 40°. This is well seen in 
a trachyte d) ke >hat crosses Allt Eeidh Ghlais nearly 400 yards 
below the road. ^ 

“ In the spherulitic portions of many of the dykes n-my gdnlfts of 
a greatly elongated form occur. They are sometimes an inch or 
two long, though their diameters are not more than inch. It 
ha& been noticed in a good ma^iy places that the long axes of the 
amygdules are parallel to the spherulitic rods in the same portions 
of the dyke, and in no case have they been seen to be different. K 
§gleilia _piyb^le tly^refore that the jpds are parallel tp^^iiirecl^^ 
of flowoTtli^iolten magma-in which they were forme(h To that 
supp^ifioiTobj^ibn may perfiaps be made on the ground that, as 
already stated, the directions of the rods on closely adjoining 
surfaces are not always the same. It seems quite possible, how- 
Oiver, that the flow movements were of a much more complicated 
order than would at first seem probable, and that the direction of 
flow in one part, at a certain distance from the side, may have been 
different fronr the direction a little further from the side. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that in a cerfain layer near and parallel to 
the dyke-side tha direction of flow immediately nr^ceding the 
period of consolidation of that layer was in a certain direction : that 
layer is consolidated and the direction of the latest flow is fixed 
and still discernible : after this consolidation a short period of time 
may eiapse before another layer parallel to but a little further off the 
side consolidates, and in this period the direction of flow has possibly 
altered so as to be no longer parallel to the former direction. 

'' Whether, however, the spherulitic rods are indications of 
directions of flow or not it seems desirable to observe their direc- 
tions in Various localities. They are not often vertical. They are 
apparently more often horizontal than vertical..* Most commonly 
they are diagonal, and perhaps on the average about half way 
between horizontal and vertical. When diagonal, and the dykes 
are striking in their usual N.W. or N.N.W. direction, the lower 
ends of the rods are in some localities the N.W. ends, and in 
others the S.E. We cannot say that the former case is more 
fBorpcent than the latter. 

“It seqnis possible that the^ materials of some dykes have 
travelled for great distances in a direction not vpiy jior i- 

feontal from soi?ie source of coinparativdy Inhlt^ "^tentn^ 
fend oT the dyke outcrop. Ott this supposition we can* understand 
how dykes m ay^isgteiA uniform cnaractera jor lon g dist 5 iices7 an3lt 
seems unnecessary to postulate T"3e^seated source lying almost 
vertically below the whoje extent of their outcrop. 
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“ Perhaps the simplest way to show the directions of the rods is 
to draw a rectangle to represent the exposure of the dyke in which , 
the rods are observed. The two long side^of the figure represent 
horizontal lines and the side on the observer’s left hand represents 
the N.W. side of the exposure. Lines are then drawn to represent 
► the rods {see Pig. 77). In the list accompanying*the figure the 
localities ahd lithological varieties of the j dykes to which the 
diagrams in the figure refer are stated, and the cates in which the 
amygdules are known to be elongated parall/1 to* the rods are 
indicated. The diagrams marked by ‘a’ refer tithe dyke situated 
furthest N.E. ; the diagram marked by ‘fc’ refers to the dyke 
coming next to this on the S.W. side, and so* on. In case of 
exposures which belong perhaps to one dyke at different parts of 
its course the diagram referring to the exposure furthest N.W. is 
given .first, and if is joined by a bracket to the diagrams r 0 fei;ring 
*to the other exposures.* 

“ Some dykes which show no spheruliteg yet contain con- 
spicuously elongated amygdules. in the marginal portions the 
directions of elongation always lie in planes which are approxim- 
ately parallel to the adjacent side, but m different localities they 
are inclined at different angles to the horizon, just as the amygdules 
in the spherulitic dykes are. ♦ 

“In the trachyte dyke in Allt Rcidh Ghlais the spherulitic rods 
are not all so close together as usual. Sometimes two adjacent 
rods gradually diverge, but after running a certain distance and 
bending about ^ little they come together again. In the spaces 
between two rods we cannot always be sure* that there are any 
spherulitic forms, but in other places there are pbaouro fnrmg^ and 
some of these are arranged in lines which are almost at right angles 
to the enclosing rods. 

“In some of the dykes with elongated amygdules and splferulijiic 
rods there are also phenocrysts of felspar, but these phenoc rysts 
s ometimes have .rtieir long axes at _a coi^iderable angle to the rods 
and aftiygdules. TlTi^Ts wdFseen in the^pTtcKstone dyke of Allt 
Duisdale, in which there are a number of phenocrysts of sanidine, 
and in th^ trachyte dyke in .Allt Cfil Airidh Lagain nearly three- 
quarters of a mile above the road. In the ^ latter dyke •the 
amygdules have "b decided tendency to bend round? the sides of 
the phenocrysts. 

“As already stated, the amygdules in the interiors of most of the 
dykes are generally larger thart those at the sides. In most of the 
trachyte dykes fhose in the interior are alco much less elongate 
than those at the sides. In the basaltisjjykes elongate amjigdules 
are rare in all parts. Perhaps in these dykes it wa§ unusual for 
there to be any further flow movement in the molten magma after 
the amygdules were formed. ^ ^ 

“In th8 interiors of some of thePfcrachyte dykes the forms of the 
amygdules indicate directions of flow which ^ake considerable 

* The diagrams given in the figure are only a part of those drawn in 
the field, • • 
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angles with the sides. In a thin vertical dyke, four or five feet 
^ thick, in Ob Lusa, in a steep exposure crossing the dyke almost at 
right angles, the amygdules near the centre give nearly circular 
sections. A little way on either side of the centre they give oval 
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Fic. 77.— Diagram to show the varying inclination of the “ rodding ” in the 
dykes of the Broad ford and Sleat districts. Explanation in the 
text. IM, C. T. C. ^ • 

• a. Trachyte Allt Mor, about two miles S.E. of Drochaid Lusa. In 
amygdules also. 

h. Trachyte. Burn about a mile W. of the top of An Sgulan, Kinloch. 

c. Trachyte. Allt Chi Airidh Lagain, nearly tlircc-cpiarters of a mile 
above the rohd. 

d. Trachyte. Allt Reidhe Ghlais, nearly threO;(piarters of a mile 
above the road. .In amygdules also. 

Tracliyte. liathcr more than half a mile S.E. of Bro/RTl’ord Bridge. 

Trachyte. Allt Cul Airidh Lagain. Nearly a third of a mile below 
the road. In amygdules also. 

g. Trachyte. Allt a Choin, about 200 yards slightly IC of N. of 

KiUlfich. In amygdules also. * 

h. Trachyte. Near the foot of Allt Lochan Sgeir, near Kinloch. In 
amygdules also. 

i. Felsite. Burn E. of Cnoc na Cubhaige, Broadford. 

j. Felsite. Burn about half a mile shgntly E. of kS. of Cnoc na 
Cubhaige. 

k. Trgchyte. About two-thirds of a mile E.N.E. of BemSuardal. 

l. Trachyte. Cnast, ^about 200 yaHs E.N.E. of Ardnameacan, Loch 

* na Dal. In amygdules also, • 

m. Aci(f Pitchstonc. Allt Duisdale, nearly l600 yards above the 
road. In amygdules also. 

n. Dyke of dou])tful character, with oligoclase, hornblende, and biotite 
[6855]. Rather more than half a mi^) S. of Cnoc a’ Chkise Mor, Knock. 

• In amygdules also. 

0 . Basaltic : S.G.*2.87. Rudha Dubh Ard, near Ord. 
cuu^. Ba.s;dtic. Coast about 330 yards N.E. of Inver Aulavaig. 

q. Trachyte. Coast, nearly half a mile 8. S.E. of Ost*ng House. 
In amygdules also. 

r. Trachyte. Nearly a mile E.S.E. of Meall Buidhe (^S.W. of Arma- 
dale). In amygdules also. ^ ^ 

sections, and thege become more elongated the further from the 
centre they are. The long axes of the sections incline downwards 
from the centre towards ,the side and become steeper the nearer 
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they are to the side. Close to the side they are parallel to it and 
approximately vertical. 

“ In a dyke in Allt Ohl Airidh Lagain, also, rather less than a * 
third of a mile below the road, vertical exposures across the central 
part of the dyke show that the long axes of the sections of the 
* amygdules incline downward from the centre towards either side, 
and become^ steeper as the sides are approached. 

“ In dykes in Allt a’ Choin, about a quarter of a mile N.N.E. and 
300 yards slightly E. of N. of Kinloch, the long j^es ^f the sections 
of the amygdules in the interior parts have a tendency to dip N.E. 
In the dyke in Allt R^idh Ghlais the long axes seen in a section at 
right angles to the strike of the dyke are in one place near the 
centre nearly horizontal : in other places only a few inches off the 
S.W. side they dip S.W.” (C. T. /Plough.) 

Evidences of the inclined or even horizontal direction of flow in 
dykes, as described by Mr Clough, have not often been observed 
in the country farther west and north, for the reason that the t/pes 
of dykes most favourable for such observations are there wanting. 
An exception must be made, however, for the Coirechatachan group 
of dykes, which often sliow the beaded linbs or rods described above, 
and always with a considerable inblim^tioii to the vertical. It is to 
be noticed too that the inclination of the rodding varies in soj?ie 
instances rapidly as we pass along the dyke (Pig. 78). This has 



Fia. 78. — Dyke with “rodded” structure, near the river and foot-path, E. 
of Coire-cl^atachan, near Broadford. Tlie lij^ure shows the j^outherly 
face of the dyke as exposed, with the rodding, the inclination of whicli 
to the horizon changes in a length of five yards from 8° to 52®. 

already been remarkdH in the well-known “ Beal dyke,” near 
Portree, where the structure is exhibited in the tachylytic selvage 
of a basic dyke allied to the ipugearite type (p. 337). • 

. • .. . • 

Petrograpliically the trachytes and tracliy- andesites^ of Sleat and 

the Broadford district, as represented ^by Mr Clough’s specimens, 
show some range of variety. Most of them, however, fall under 
one fairly marked type. The^ are rocks of specific gravity 2*59 
to 2 64, sometimes with a few scattered felspay phenocrysts. Whfen 
these occur they are either sanidine or more commonly a plagiaglase 
felspar : in one case a crystal with albite-lamellation gave 
extinction-angles 24^ and 28^ from the twin-line, indicating some 
variety morei basic than andesine. The general ^mass of thqrock 
always cdhsists essentially of a pl^us of little felspar crystals with 
other minerals in smaller quantity. The qjiaracteristi# ferro- 
magnesian silicate is brown biotite, which in the form of very 
numerous minute flakes is const{>ntly found in all the fresher rocks. 
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In some other cases greenish and yellowish ferruginous 
^ pseudomorphs with finely granular magnetite may represent 
biotite ; though more probably vanished hornblende, since these and 
fresh biotite sometimes occur together and are of somewhat 
different habits. Minute octahedra and skeletons of magnetite are 
constantly found and often very numerous ; while another constant- 
constituent is apatit^ which is relatively abundant ih very fine 
needles. Excerpt ionally there is a small amount of interstitial 
quartz. «* y 

The felspars wmjh make up the bulk of the rock are partly 
orthoclase, partly oligoclase. This can be directly verified in the 
less fine-texturedi rocks, and in the others may be inferred from the 
low density of the rocks — assuming, what seems to be true with 
few ^ceptions, that there is no glassy residue. The crystals vary 
in length, in different examples, from about to inch pr less. 
When of relatively large size, they have an elongated rectangular 
shape, the monoclinif felspar in simple crystals or carlsbad twins, 
and the triclinic showing both carlsbad and albite twinning. 
When the crystals are smaller, they are of very slender shape, and 
the distinctive characters are lost. There is constantly a tendency 
to grouping in sub-parallel bnndfes and in fan-like and sheaf-likp 
foams, and this is mftre pronounced in proportion as the texture of 
the rock is finer (Plate XXVII., Fig. 1). These imperfectly 
radiating structures compare rather with the variolitic ” structures 
of some andesitic and basaltic rocks than with the true spherulites 
of acid rocks. They closely resemble, for instance,, what is seen in 
certain narrow dykes and veins of variolitic andesite on Carrock 
Fell, Oi]mberland.* 

These remarks apply more particularly to the interior portion of 
a dyke : at the edge the micro-structure may present some 
mgdific&tion, with a closer approximation to a tiAie spherulitic 
structure. 

Some dykes belonging to this group, more especially in the 
t Broadford neighbourhood, differ from the p/eceding in being more 
decidedly of orthoclastic composition, and these have an ordinary 
trachytic sfvucture with little or no .tendency to radiate growths. 
A good example is a dyke from rather more than J mile N.N.E. of 
the summit •or feen Suardal [9569]. It is a filie-grained cream- 
coloured rock studded with little brown dots, and shows a certain 
parallel structure parallel to the walls of the dyke, an arrangement 
shared by the few small porphyritic felspars. The specific gravity 
of the somewhat weathered rock is only 2*50. A •chin slice is seen 
to Qoejuist essentially of a plexus of minute felspars of rod-like 
appearance in section, doubtless npostly if not wholly orthoclase. 
The brown dots referred to are little patches of limonite, mostly 
shapeless but in places apparently pseudomorphs after •biotite. 

On the other hand, we find, aftnong dykes which we ai^ not able 
to separate as a lyhole from the same «group, rocks of decidedly 
andesitic character. This is shown by oligoclase, or some variety 

♦ Harker, Cl^ol. 1894, ,pp. 651-<55d. 
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near oligoclase, becoming the dominant or the sole felspathic 
element, while augite appears usually instead of biotite, and 
magnetite becomes more abundant. With these diflferences there * 
is of course an increased density. Such rocks may or may not 
show spherulitic structures and rodding ” on the edge of the dyke. 

^ ^ typical example of these occurrences, which p^ineralogically 
approach augite-andesites, is a dyke from rather more than -J- mile 
S.W. of the summit of Ben Suardal. It is ^a clcjjse-grained grey 
rock with little scattered black specks of augite, ,And J^as the specific 
gravity 2*75. In a slice [6748] the augite ^s nearly colourless, 
building scattered imperfect crystals which sometimes show an 
hour-glass structure between crossed nicols. Magnetite is quite 
abundant in irregular crystal-grains of early separation. The bulk 
of the rock consists of little imperfect prisms of felspar, apparently 
oligoclase, sometimes grouped in bundles. A similar rock, of specific 
gravity 2*72, forms a dyke j mile S. by W. of Suardal Farm [9574], 
and other dykes probably of like nature are found in the district. 

Although glassy varieties are exceptional aftiong dykes referable 
to this group, they are not wholly wanting. Here probably we 
may place a rock collected by Mr Clough in the Isle of Soay 
[9988]. It represents the vitreoifs portion of a spherulitic dyke 1 
foot in width, and is a dark rock of specific gravity 2*50, with 
resinous lustre. It is apparently a pitchstone corresponding* in 
composition with an andesite or a trachy-andesite. In a thin slice 
it shows a much dee p er brown colou r than^is _s^eii __in^ 
jntch s tones, though not so deep as in the tachjdy tes. Different depths 
of colour are related to se_co ndary changes, as ]s ^rnved b^. their 
djitributioif with reference to a system of curved peptic cracl^. 
In the glassy matrix there are certain paler spots, to •^^nch 
in diameter, of the nature of spherulites. These depolarise feebly, 
and show a r«ugh ludiate disposition, but without distinct fibrous 
structure. • 

The last-mentioned occurrence is quite outside the area of distrib- 
ution • which we havt^ laid down above for the trachy-andesite 
dykes of Skye, and it is possible that we have to do here with a 
distinct group or sub-group. We have already ^seen son^e indication 
of this in the niinor ultrabasic intrusions, with the further point of 
resemblance that^ the Soay occurrences assume the gill instea*d of 
the dyke form. Another of Mr Clough's specimens from Soay, 
taken from a two-inch sheet exposed on the south coast of the 
island, is a trachyte, but of cutype somewhat different from those 
of Broadford, eta It is a dull grey, compact-looking rock, encl©s-^ 
ing grouped phenocrysts of orthoclase and some oligoclase. with a 
few pseudomorphs perhaps representing augite. The groun^Snass 
is composed essentially of little felspar microlites, A ith sensibly 
straight extinction, showing no tendency to radiate arrangement. 

It is Unfortunate that we hav« no chemical Analyses of dny of 
the above rocks, which nyght throw light upon their natjire and 
affinities. We quote, however, the analysis* (A) of one of the. 
trachyte dykes of the Cowal district, which may be taken as very 
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similar to some of the Broadford and Sleat group ; also that of the 
well-known vitreous rock of the Sgurr of Eigg (13), which will be 


referred to later. 

• 

A. 

B. 

SiOg . 

56*4 

65-81 

A^P3 . . 

19-0 

14-01 


3*5 

4-4^ 

FeOc 

4*8 

not (let. 

MgO . 

15 

0-89 

CaO . 

2-6 

2-01 

Na.O 

45 

4-15 

K^O. . . 

5-0 

6-08 

Ignition 

2-fi 

2-70 


' 99-9 

10008 

S[)ecific gravity 

2*48 

[2-42] 

A. Trufliyte, dykc^ Diinans, 

' 2 iear lioad 

of Glciidiirucl, Argyllhliii' 


[3452] : anal. J. II. Player, Geikie’s Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain, vol. ii., p. '139; 1897: also Geology of Gowal 
Geol Sur. Scot.), p. 170; im. 

^B. Suhacid Pitclistone, Sgurr of Eigg : anal. Barker North, Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xlvi., p. 379: 1890. [S})ecific gi*avity 
taken from another specimen.] 

(I 

Among the most interesting of the more aberrant types found 
within the area of distribution of the Sleat trachytes, and pre- 
sumably to be attached to that group, are certain rocks which seem 
to hav^ close affinities with the ceratophyres of certain authors. 
One such rock is noted by Mr Clouglias forming perhaps the 
broadegt and most conspicuous dyke of this group, it comes to the 
cdist nearly a mile N.N.E. of Tarskavaig Point. “It is perhaps 
ten yards wide, and in a S.E, direction makes an almost continuous 
ridge for about a mile : soon after this it (Vlases to be traceable in 
its old line, but about forty yards N.E. of the apparent end another 
dyke of siipilar character appears and is traceable for more than a 
mile in a S.S.E. direction, crossing (liJlcan Burn in three different 
places. Th(^twcf dykes in the burn between half a mile and two- 
thirds of a mile slightly W. of N. of the top of Cnoc an Sgurnain, 
near Armadale, are perhaps continuations of this.” — (C. T. C.) 

A specimen taken to the west of Loch Gauscavaig is a fresh rock 
o£ specific* gravity 2*G1, with little glassy-looking porphyritic 
felspars up to ^ inch m length. In a thin slice [7370] these felspars 
seeSnEt first sight to be simple crystals and carlsbad twins ; but 
there are little patches in them which show a close twin-lamella- 
tion with very low extinction-angles, and elsewhere tlwre are vague 
indidations of a like intergrowthron a more minute scale. ^ It seems 
probabje therefore that we have to deal bere with crystals of micro- 
perthite and cryptbperthite (a northoclas e of some authors). These 
felspars occur only rather spariujgly, and more rarely there is a 
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phenocryst of light brown augite ^ inch long. The general mass 
of the rock (Plate XXVI., Pig. 2) is of medium texture or, in com- 
parison with the trachytes, coarse. It consists mainly of reqtang^ 
ular felspars, up to about ^ inch in length and of rather stout 
build. Most of them are not to be distinguished from sanidine, in 
^ simple crystals or carlsbad twins ; but in places tljere are obscure 
indications of a very minute twin-lamellation, and it is probable 
that these felspars are of the same natufe as J:he phenocrysts. 
There are rather abundant imperfect crystals o^d grains of augite, 
up to inch, and a little magnetite, whicjj. is moulded on the 
felspar crystals. 

The dykes, mentioned above, to the north of j3noc an Sgiimain, 
in a branch of the Glen Meadhonach river, are also of peculiar 
nature. The more north-westerly of the two is in its interior a 
rather finely crystalline rock of specific gravity 2*60, having some- 
thing of the dark look of a dolerite. It encloses little glassy- 
looking felspars of stout build, to over ^ inch in diameter. •In a 
thin slice [6851] these are seen to J3C a goot? deal fissured, and to 
contain inclusions of the ground-mass. They show in places the'> 
fibrous look, the rather patchy cxtinctfon, and the vague appear- 
ance of very fine laiiiellation wlfich suggest cryptoperthite. Some 
smaller crystals of augite and a few magnetito grains also beloi^to 
the earlier stage of crystallisation, and there is the abundance of 
minute needles of aj)atite which we have noted as one of the 
characteristics of the Sleat trachytes. The groumj-mass is mainly 
an aggregate of roughly rectangular but interlacing crystals of 
felspar ; but lias a pe(3uliar ajipearance owirjg to very abundant 
little rods^and needles of augite, partly decomposed, the, smaller 
ones arranged in parallel groujis or in sheaf-like bundfes (Plate 
XXVI., Pig. 3). Many of the felspars of the ground-mass show 
fine twin-lamellation, but often this is visible only in piji’tions of 
the crystals. * 

This dyke takes on a much finer texture at its margin. A 
sp(‘ciinen taken an hich or two from the edge gave the specific ^ 
gravity 2*57. In a thin slice [6850] the ground-mass is much 
obscured<l)y alteration, but it seems probablj that a jjlassy base is 
or has lieen present, and crowded delicate fibres of fclspcy are 
discernible in {:^aces. The specimen is a dull ‘grey compact rock 
with the usual scatter(*xl fresh felspars. The other dyke at the 
same locality has a selvage of black, more or less vitreous, rock 
2 inches thick. It has a pkchy lustre, encloses yellowish felspar' 
phonocrysis up*to ^ inch in length, and gave a specifit'^gravity 8*55 
to 2*57. In a thin slice [6849] the felspars show no conspicuous 
twin-lamellation, but have, as before, in places a faintly^fined 
striated appearance suggestive of a microperthitid intergrowth. • 
Both tbesGiand an occasional augite crystal enclose patches of the 
ground^maos. There are in addition numerous microlites of 'felspar 
and augite and a few granules of magnetite. The gropnd-niass 
consists of a brown glass crowded with densely packed bundles of 
slender felspar fibres. Towards the margin these bundles take on 
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a general parallelism and become more separated from the glass, 
which appears in yellowish strings or streaks. This rock resembles 
\n many respects those of the Sgiirr of Eigg and Hysgeir, though 
it is perhaps somewhat more basic in composition. There is con- 
siderable similarity between the porphyritic felspars of the several 
rocks.* An .^inalysis of the Sgiirr of Eigg rock is quoted^ 
above (B). ^ 

One dyke bea,^ing d certain resemblance to the above has been 
met with far t)uts^le the area of distribution of the trachytes. 
It occurs on the sl(]pe between Druim an Eidhne and Loch na 
Creitheach, about 350 yards W.N.W. of the northern end of the 
lake. The rock §hows a fine-textured grey ground, enclosing dull 
porphyritic felspars up to ^ inch in length. These have rounded 
outlines and, excepting a narrcvv border, are dark, as if from 
numerous inclusions. Excepting for the shape of the felspars, the 
rock resembles to the eye the Norwegian rhomb-porphyries. Its 
specific gravity is 2*71. A thin slice [74'86] shows that these 
felspars are usually grouped together in aggregates. They are 
evidently conceded, and often show a line of secondary inclusions a 
little within the curved ofatline. Some show the fine laraellation 
and nearly straight extinction^of oHigoclase, and this fedspar is seen 
in places in evident microperthitic intergrowtli with orthoclase. 
Other crystals, without clearly visible lainellatioii, have something 
of the appearance of cryptoperthite. The other elements of the 
earlier crystallisation are apatite, magnetite, and augite, preceding 
the felspar in order as named. In one place the augite is seen in 
micrographic intergpowth with the felspar. The ground-mass is of 
small felspar prisms, with sensibly straight extinction and no 
evident \:winning, granules of augite, and some minute crystals 
of magnetite. 

It is possible that this dyke, remote from the others, belongs to 
a different and much earlier epoch, and is to be regarded, together 
with certain dykes near Elgol and elsewhere already described 
(on pp. 288-290), as a specialised derivative ffom the magma which 
gave rise to the chief group of minor acid intrusions in Skye. 

*Jiidd, Quart. Journ.^Geol. Soc.^ vol. xlvfe, p. 380; 1890: Harkcr, ibid., 
vol. Irt., p. 372; 1896^ ^ • 
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CIIAPTEK XXIV' 

Augite-Andesite and PitchstonI) Dykes. 

We proceed to give a brief account of some of*the andesite dykes 
of Skye. Rocks with the characters of lypical augite-andesites 
form dykes, usually of small size,^ in the neighbourhood of Broad- 
ford mid in numerous parts of the Sleat district. These localities 
fall within the range of the Broadford and Sleat group of (^kes 
described above, and these, as we have se^n, are in great part 
intermediate between trachytes ifnd andesites, while some are 
frankly andesitic. It is possible that t^he rocks now to be noticed 
are likewise related genetically to the trachytes and trachy- 
andesites ; but, showing no trachytic affinities in their petro- 
graphical characters, they will be severed* from the preceding 
group as probably distinct, and we shall show that they stand 
in close relation to another group of rocks to be described, viz. 
the acid pitchstones, . * 

Our augite-andesite dykes show some variety of characters, and, 
though we^ have no chemical data, it is evident from the micro- 
scopical examination and from specific gravity determinations that 
they differ among themselves in chemical composition. These 
difierences qj’e in great measure connected with the existence in 
some varieties of a considerable amount of glassy base, th^ rocks in 
which glassy matter is abundant being more acid than those which 
contjyn little or none.. The point has been emphasised by Professor 
Juddt in his account of the “younger augite-andesites” of the 
Western Jsles, among which doubtless our rocks are to be included. 

• • • 

As an exauipje of the most crystalline type \ve take a specimen 
from a dyke J mile W.S.W. of Sgorach Breac, or abbut mile E. 
of Ord, in Sleat. It is a dark grey close-grained rock, with only a 
few small phenocrysts and some small round spots which look like 
amygdules. If^g specific gravity 2*80 shows that, foy an andesite, 
it is of relatively basic composition. In a stice [6858] it is seen to 
consist of little striated crystals of labradorite, abundant 
of augite, and small imperfect'octahedra of magnetite. An interest- 
ing featur^ of the slice is the occurrence of circular areas up to 

* The inly large dyke observed whiiii probably belongs here is one* 30 feet 
wide running in contact wiUi a coarse 70-ft diabase dyke in the Harrabol 
crofts. The rock is rather ftno-textured and has the specific gravity 276, 
but has not been examined microscopically. 

f Quart, Joum. GeoL <8oc., vol. xlyi., pp. 271-382, pi. XV.; 1890. 
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about inch in diameter, round which the little felspar prisms 
are arranged tangentially. They clearly represent vesicles. They 
^re occupied sometimes by clialcedonic quartz and other secondary 
products, sometimes by a fine-textured rock-substance consisting of 
small interlacing prisms of oligoclase, altered microlites of augite, 
and interstitioj matter which is probably de vitrified glass. In 
some cases the centre of the vesicle is occupied by quartz and the 
rest by the fine-textured and devitrified material. 

We have hej’e an instance of a phenomenon which seems to be 
not uncommon in thjs group of rocks throughout Britain. Vesicles 
in the rock have been filled, or partly filled, at a late stage in the 
consolidation, by^an oozing in of the residual fluid magma. This 
is doubtless of more acid composition than the bulk of the rock. 
It has usually consolidated mai^^ly or wholly as a glass, which, 
however, may have been subsequent!}^ devitrified. Mr Teall* has 
remarked the peculiarity in the andesitic dyke of Tynemouth. 
Professor Juddt has recorded it in a rock of specific gravity 2*89, 
apparently a basic Siidesite, occurring on Ben Hiant, Ardna- 
murchan, and regarded by that author as a lava-flow but by Sir A. 
Geikie as an intrusive sill. ' Professor Sol las + has noticed the same 
thing in an aiigite-andesite d};ke dt Barnesmore in Donegal. 

Those andesites which contain a moderate amount of glassy base 
exhibit usually the ‘‘hyalopilitic'* structure of Rosenbusch, and 
have often a fine texture. A good example is from a dyke at Glas 
Eilean, Broadfoijd [9442]. It has a compact ground-mass with the 
light grey colour which the rocks of this type invariably show, duo 
partly to weathering. There are numerous rectangular crystals of 
fresh seriated felspar, often with markedly tabular habit ; and in 
the slice Ihese give extinction-angles up to 34° in symmetrically cut 
sections, indicating a moderately acid labradorite. The only 
distinct ^lenient of the ground-mass is felspar in ndnute “lath- 
shaped'’ sections, but there have apparently been little augite 
granules as well as interstitial glass, both now destroyed. A 
^ dyke 1050 yards E.N.E. of the summit^ of Ben Suardal is 
identical in characters with the preceding, except that it is of 
rather finer texture and more altered. Its specific gravity is 2*08 

[957?]. . . “ . 

A different ctypi', much richer in glass, is nipre^ented by a dyke 
on the shore of Loch Eishort, W. of Boreiaig [3201]. It is a fresh 
rock of ne*arly ))lack colour with glassy-looking felspars up to 
nearly \ inch long. In the slica these are seen to contain 
large inclusijJns of the ground-mass : there are also smaller ])orj)hyr- 
itic felspars, which are clear. The light brown augite also belongs 
ifi p^ to an early date of consolidation, and is then idiomorphic. 
In addition ’there are imperfect crystals of magnetite. The 
dominant felspar is andesino or andesine-labradorite. The abundant 
ground-mass is essentially of i. pale glass crowded with little 

♦ Geol. Mag., 1889, pp. 481-483, pi XIV. ^ 
t^war^. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xlvi., p. 378; 1890. 

J Set. Proc. Boy. DM, Soc. (2), vol. viii., p. 93 ; 1893. 
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rectangular gratings composed of two systems of black rods cross- 
ing, with minute felspar fibres, and what seems to represent 
destroyed augite (Plate XXVI., Pig. 4). 

Another type corresponds with the ‘‘tholeiite” of Rosenbusch, 
with characteristic “ intersertal” structure. Here the proportion 
^ of glassy base may vary between wide limits, essen in different 
parts of dhe dyke. A good example is ^ dyke between Rudha 
Guail and Loch na Dal, on the coast N.E^ of Isle Ornsay. This 
becomes richer in glass towards the margin, aifd has a thin tachy- 
lytic selvage. One slice of this dyke [5428] shows rectangular 
felspars about ^ inch long, augite in granules and little sub- 
ophitic patches, little crystals of magnetite, and,abundant needles 
of apatite ; but in addition interstitial patches of glass crowded 
with microlites of felspar and augite. A slice [5424] of more 
glassy portion is similar in all essentials, except that the patches 
of interstitial base are much more abundant. Some of these 
patches are of circular form, with the felsjpar ‘‘laths” arrahged 
tangentially about them. Thesg doubtless represent vesicles 
occupied by the residual base of the rock (Plate XXVII., Pig, 2). 

The extreme glassy type of andesite ft illustrated by a dull grey 
rock of specific gravity 275 from a dyke in Broadford Bay [9441J. 
This is evidently considerably altered from *its original state, J^ut 
seems to have been of the nature of an andesite pitchstone. There 
are no phenocrysts, but only a much altered base full of slender 
felspar fibres and little dark rods, with partial parallel and 
rectangular grouping, which probably represent destroyed microlites 
of augite. 9 

Rocks in any way comparable with the above seem be at 
least very rare in Skye outside the area which has been indicated ; 
but certain rocks froniDruiman Eidhne maybe mentioned here 
as probably* devitrified andesitic pitchstones. The best**example 
was found as a djdce, a foot in width, intersecting the gabbro on the 
highest point of the ridge named. It is a grey, compact, and rather 
splintery rock of specific gravity 279, with a strongly-marked fine 
banding, caused by lines and little spots of dark greenish-grey 
upon a ITgliter ground. T|je little spots, seen <wi the hand- 
specimen, suggest spherulites. In a thin slice £8702] the appear- 
ance in natural light is precisely that of a pitclistofie. The only 
porphyritic elements are rare crystals of brown hornblende and 
felspar of small size. The general mass of the rock shows a multi- 
tude of minute crystallites, farying in size and arrangement. In 
some bands the%e are preserved intact, ancl appear as^a crowd of 
minute rods of pale green colour, probably augite. Mor| lasuall^ 
the ciystallites are replaced by chloritic or ferruginous matter. The 
larger ones occur in groups with a stellate arrangement, surrounded 
by a clear^ space. These clear spaces, with t^e general Ipse in 
which the crystal! itic growths ari set, appear colourless and struc- 
tureless in natural light.# Polarised light, hojvever, shows a finely 
crystalline and evidently felspathic mass with confused interlacing 
structure. It is probably a deYitrified^glassy base, but conceniing 
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devitrification in rocks of this kind of composition there is very 
little information available. 

A point to which we have already alluded is the relation sub- 
sisting between the augite-andesites and pitchstones in the same 
area. Not oniy do the andesitic dykes contain in many cases a^ 
variable amount of gl^vssy base, and come ta.be represented in some 
instances by prarcticalfy vitreous rocks, still of intermediate acidity; 
but there seen^s tovbe a somewhat intimate relationship between 
the andesites and true pitchstones of acid composition. This is 
better illustrated in some other parts of the British province — e.g. 
in Arran — than in Skye, but a few words on the subject will not 
be out of place. 

PrQfessor Judd,* in a paper abeady cited, has remarked on the 
tendency in these younger augite-andesites ” for the gla 9 sy to 
become separated from the crystalline portion. The point is an 
interesting one as perhaps throwing light upon one kind of 
differentiation — viz., that effected by the separation, or partial 
separation, of the crystals already formed at a given stage from the 
residual fluid magma.t The composition of the residual magma 
thus separated would depend, upon the stage of consolidation at 
which the process was effected : ib might be sub-acid or thoroughly 
acid. Again we may recognise different degrees of separation, 
depending upon circumstances, as follows : (i.) a patchy arrange- 
ment on a smaB scale of the glassy base in the augite-andesites, 
such as is often seen in slices, and the oozing of the magma into 
vesicles as noted above ; (n.) kernels and patches of larger size, 
composed of relatively acid glass, embedded in an andesitic dyke ; 
(Hi.) composite dykes of augite-andesite and pitchstone, such as 
those of Cir Mhdr and Tormore in Arrant; and (iv.) separate 
dykes of augite-andesite and pitchstone associated 'in the same 
area. 

The second of these four cases is illustrated by one example 
from Skye cited by Professor Judd. It is fi'om Bealach a’ Mhaim 
and presumably from a dyke, thougli the mode of occurrence is not 
recorded. The dyko-rock itself is stated to have a specific gravity 
2’89,.and must therefore be of considerably basic copiposition. The 
glass which occurs locally as patches in the midst of it yielded the 
analysis here quoted in column I. : its relatively acid nature, and 
especially its high content of alkalies, are veiy remarkable. For 
comparison we hav’e the Eskdale dykj, in Dumfriesshire, described 
by®Sir A. Qeikie, with enclosed glassy portions of* which analyses 
are quqfed under J3 and C. It is interesting to refer also to the 
Xrmathwaite dyke, described by ,Mr Teall, an augite-andesite 
closely like some of those of the Western Isles and doubtless 
belonging to the ,same group. It illustrates how th«» interstitial 
base of such a rock, which yields 58 per cent, of silica •in bulk- 

Journ, OedYSoc.^ vol. xlvi., p. 379 ;‘l890. 
f Compare also Judd in Qeol^ Mag., 1888, pp. 1-11. 

I Judd, Quart. Joum. Geol. Spe., vul. .xlix., 636-564 ; 1893. 
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analysis, may be comparable in composition with some acid pitch- 
stones (see column 0). 



I. 

A. 

B. 

0 . 

SiOa - - 

61-80 

58-67 

65-49 

70-76 

AI 2 O 3 - - 

14-91 

14-37 

14-66 ,« 

10-93 

FejOj - 

8-27 

1-64 

, , 

3-59 

FeO - 

not det. 

6-94 

’ 5-44^ 

not det. 

MnO - 

not det. 

trace 



MgO - 

0-27 

4-65 

f^57 ” 

4-21 

CaO - 

3-33 

7-39 


3-29 

NaoO ■ 

6-50 

3-01 

not det. 

\ 7-22 

K,0 ■ - 

5-19 

1-42 

not det. 

J by diflf. 

Ignition 

0-87 

2-02 

not det. 



101-14 

10011 


100-00 

Specific gravity 

2-63 

2-7 



I. Glass in “ labradorite-andesite 

(? dyke), Bealach 

a Mhaim, 


between Sligachan and Glen Brittlg : mean of duplicate analyses 
by S. ParrLsh and H. J. . Taylor, Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc.^ 
vol. xlvi., p. 364; 1890. 

A. Glassy poition of the Eskdale dyke, nejiCr Eskdalemuir M-iinse, 
Dumfriesshire: anal. J. O. Grant- Wilson, Proc. Hoy. Phys. Soc. 
Edin.j vol. v., p. 263 ; 1880. 

13. Isolated kernels of black glass dispersed through the same rock : 
anal, J. G. Giunt- Wilson, ibid., p. 254. 

C. Insoluble 'residue of Armathwaite dyke, Cumberland, amounting 
to 35*57 per cent, of the rock, and representing approximately 
the insterstitial base : anal. W. F. K. Stock, QuaH. Joum. 
Ged. isoc., vol. xl., p. 225; 1884. 

^ >1 

We have next to describe the acid pitchstoues of our area. 
Pitchstone is a rock of comparatively rare occurrence in Skye ; but 
in virtue of its verj^ distinctive appearance it attracts the eye 
wherever it is found, and it was recorded by some of the earliest 
explorers*of the island. As^the observed occurrencesoare few, and 
exemplify moj;e than one variety of the rock, we shall noticc^them 
severally. Thet are all situated nearly on one fine sunning N.W.- 
S.E.; and with one exception they are within or closely on the 
border of the granite area (see Fig. 76, p. 387). They forim; in every 
case examined, dykes of quite small width, and in some cases not 
the whole widtfi of the dyke has the character of a typical pftch- 
stone. In more than one instance the dyke itself is goncealed 
beneath the great screes of tl^ Red Hills, and only loose fragments 
have been found. 

Two or4;hree pitchstone dykes occur on GJpmaig. Jaipeson * 
found Hbre fragments of yellowith and green pitchstone, but was 
not able to discover their source. Maccullocl^t noted fragments of 

^ Mineralogy of the Scottish Idea, vol. ii., p. 90 ; 1800. 

t Descr, West. Isl, Scot., vol. 401 ; ^819. 
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two varieties, one black with a few glassy felspars enclosed, the 
other olive-green with a structure (spherulitic) which he remarked 
as a novel peculiarity. Von Oeynliausen and von J)echen * found 
a dyke 2 or 3 ^feet wide of dark green spherulitic pitchstone, 
apparently on the north face of the eastern peak of Glamaig, at | 
of the height ^vof the hill, besides loose fragments of the black , 
variety. Zirkelt use^, nearly the same language as the authors 
just quoted, but ^t is not clear whether he refers to the same dyke. 

At least two.ipitcJjstone dykes intersect the granite of Glamaig, 
and these are the mc^t northerly and the most westerly of which 
we have found any evidence in Skye. One at about 1300 feet 
altitude, or about , half-way up, on the western slope is not that of 
von Oeynhausen and von Dechen, but may possibly be the same 
that \vas recorded by Zirkel. Tit bears N.W. by N., and has a 
width of about 2 feet, but seems to be a double dyke, consisting of 
two members each about a foot wide. The purely glassy portion 
is oPa dark greenish grey colour, and has a specific gravity 2*31. 
It encloses only rare crystals of felspar up to J inch in length, but 
more frequently little spherulites. These are usually onlyy^^- to 
inch in diameter, but some', especially in the dull devitrified portion 
of the dyke, reach a diameter of an inch. The glass is pale yellow 
in thin slice [8733] "and mostl}^ free from any crystal! itic growths ; 
but in certain narrow bands inch wide), parallel to the dyke, 
there are little rod-like bodies with a tendency to star-like group- 
ings reminiscent of the well known Arran pitchstones. They seem 
to be of augite or hornblende, but are too minute to exhibit their 
optical properties cjearly. The little felspar crystals, which are 
scattered very sparingly through the rock, are simjlie or once 
twinned : occasionally they form the nuclei of spherulites. The 
small spherulites are paler in slices than the glassy matrix, but 
have a \wdl defined border of deeper tint, a light yello^vish brown : 
sometimes there are two or even three concentric rings of this 
nature. The spherulites have an elliptic section, being elongated 
* in the direction of flow, i.e. parallel to the wa\ls of the dyke. * The 
black cross which they show between crossed nicols is not a very 
regular one, «5ind it is^lear that it arise^ not from a radiatef^structure 
but f^’orn a concentric-shell arrangement, like that ^seen in many 
oolitic limestones (Tlate XX., Fig. 5). The birefringence is com- 
parable with that of an alkali-felspar. By using a mica-plate w^e 
find that the spherulites arc of the “ positive ” kind {i.e. the least 
axis of optical elasticity is in the radial direction), and we may 
coitceive tl\fe effect a^s resulting from negative” felspar-fibres 
an’ange(J tangentially. 

* There is more than one dyke of tips type on Glamaig, for frag- 
ments of a rock closely resembling that just described occur in the 
screes ,8ome 600 fget higher up. Macculloch's black *porphyritic 
pitchstone belongs probably to still another dyke concealed by the 
screes. .We have not found it on Glamaig itself, but boulders of it 

* Karsten*s Archiv fiir Mineraloyie^ voL i., p. 85, pi. III., fig. 2 ; 1829, 
t Zeits* dents, geol. Ges.y vol xyii., p. 8^; 1871. 
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occur in the drift of the district on the line of the other Glamaig 
boulders. It is a black rock with pitchylustre, enclosing fresh felspars 
up to i inch in length, and having, like most of these pitchstones,^ 
a certain fissile character. A specimen from the drift near Drynoch 
Lodge gave the specific gravity 2*37. A specimen of the well 
known rock of the SgCirr of Eigg, selected for its resemblance to 
these boulders, gave 2*42. The resemblance, however,' seems to 
be a superficial one only. The felspars in our rock are wholly of a 
monoclinic species, with carlsbad twins. The* otli^r porphyritic 
elements are green augite crystals and somf\ small octahedra of 
magnetite. The ground-mass has a yellowish colour, with evident 
flow-structure. It encloses little rods, from *005 inch downward, 
of faint green colour and presumably of hornblende or augite ; the 
smaller ones are gathered into stejlate groupings, each surro\^nded 
by a ^clear space. Much more minute crystallitic growths dis- 
seminated through the colourless glassy base impart the yellowish 
tint and slight turbidity which are noticeable with a 'low 
magnification, ^ 

The next locality for pitchstone is on the eastern slope of Glas 
Bheinn Mhdr. Loose fragments are found beside the Strath Mdr 
foot-path, in some of the scree-^elt^s thrown out by the small 
streams which intersect the slope. Our attention was called* to 
these fragments by Sir A. Geikie ; but, though their source is prob- 
ably in the immediate neighbourhood, we have not succeeded in 
detecting it, and it is probably concealed under the screes. The 
rock has a dark olive-brown glassy ground-mass enclosing closely- 
set crystals of ‘felspar up to ^ inch long. Ijs specific gravity is 
2*44. Thiii^* slices show that, besides felspars, both oligocl^ase and 
sanidine, green augite and magnetite figure among the phenocrysts, 
and these several minerals are grouped in aggregates. Some 
felspar crystals are so honeycombed with inclusions of the •ground- 
mass that they consist to the extent of fully one-half of glass. A 
more unusual feature is the occurrence of quartz micrographically 
intergrown in felspar phenocrysts and of radiating fringes of micro- 
pegmatite bordering groups of crystals. The glassy ground-mass 
has a yellctvvish cloudy appearance, due to an immense, number of 
very minute cr^tallitic elements visible only with a high magnify- 
ing power. The/ are partly globulites, partly short tfods. Perlitic 
fissures are sometimes seen surrounding the phenocrysts (Plate 
XXIV., Fig. 3). 

It is probable that more than one dyke of pitchstone occurs on 
this slope of Gltfe Bheinn Mhdr, for, at a spqt not far qprth of fhe 
last, two pitchstone boulders were found in the drift of Strp^h Mdr^ 
which differ from the variety just noted. One contains only 
scattered rectangular felspars about ^ inch long in a grey ground- 
mass. This^ has a patchy appearance from the^ intermingling of 
truly vitfeous portions with others of somewhat duller, enamel-like 
aspect. The specific gravity of this rock is 2*34. A thin slice 
shows that besides the felspar phenocrysts there are, as usual, 
smaller ones of augite and a few grains of magnetite. The felspar 
2b • 
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is sanidine, and it encloses large patches of glass^ besides crystals 
of angite and magnetite. The yellow and rather cloudy glass 
^ which forms the matrix owes its appearance to a crowd of minute 
globulites, barely resolved under a high-power objective. The 
other boulder from this place has a specific gravity 2-346. Under 
the microscope it shows a similar yellow glass, in which sanidine^ 
phenocrysts are embedded, and the yellowish turbidity is resolved 
with high magnification into a vast number of very minute rods 
and globuliteg. There are little clear spaces surrounding green 
microlites of larger dimensions, though still less than inch long, 
which tend to aggregate into roughly stellate groups, recalling 
some of the well jinown pitchstones of Arran. 

Jameson* in 1800 recorded fragments of dark leek-green pitch- 
ston^ on the slopes of Beinn na Caillich, and in 1818 discovered 
their source in the form of a “ vein in a stream descending from 
that mountain,” probably Allt a’ Choire, above the farm of Coire- 
chafachan (see Macculloch,t passim). Several pitchstone dykes, or 
dykes composed parfty of pitchstone, intersect the granite of Beinn 
na Caillich. One high up on the northern face does not seem to be 
exposed, but fragments were found at an altitude of over 2000 feet. 
It is a deep olive-green glassy-looking rock, enclosing numerous 
little felspars and otiier crystals, and the specific gravity was found 
to be 2*35. A slice [6796] shows the little felspars to be mostly 
sanidine, but with some plagioclase. There are also some yellowish 
grains of augite and an occasional slender prism of a greener 
augite (extinction-angle 38^) ; and a few pyramidal crystals of 
quartz occur. Th^ mass of the rock is a clear colourless glass full 
of littje rod-like crystallites, which in the neighborhood of the 
porphyritic crystals have a marked fluxional arrangement. The 
largest of these minute rods just show a faint greenish tint, and 
they are presumably either augite or hornblende, th® former being 
perhaps the more probable in view of the augite phenocrysts, 
though comparison with the Arran rocks forbids us to insist on 
this point. • • 

Low down on the eastern slopes of the hill two or three dykes 
occur in tte bum 4^Jt a’ Choire, which flows down to^Ooire-chat- 
ach^n. A small water-fall at about ^550 feet altitude is caused by a 
triple dyke ^-uniting nearly E.-W. The two flanking members 
consist of compact quartz-bearing felsitic rocks which gave specific 
gravities 2*53 and 2*58 [8842]. The central member is a pitch- 
stone of more subdued lustre than tk^ preceding, but also of olive- 
gteen coloftr : its spefific gravity was found to be 6-30. Porphyritic 
elements are rare and of small dimensions : a thin slice [6794] 
*shows that they are of sanidine with rather rounded outlines. The 
transparent colourless matrix of the rock is only partly glassy, and 
in l^rge part crystalline, consisting of felspar. It crowded, as 
before, with minute rod-like crystallites. Some larger ones show 
a greeuish tint and^ a fibrous structure, ^d give extinction-angles 

* Minercdojiy of the Scottish Isles^ p. 93 ; 1800. 
iDescr. West. Isl. Scot.^ vol. i., p. 4Q1. 
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up to 16^, indicating hornblende. Each is surrounded by a clear 
space free from the smaller crystallites ; a feature familiar in the 
Arran and other pitchstones (Plate XXrV.> Fig. 2). Slicee cut* 
from the marginal portion of the rock showed some difierences from 
the above. There are little bands wholly made up of closely-packed 
^very minute spherulites, each giving the black crossi? More com- 
plex, but less perfect, spherulitic growths, of a brownish tint 
surround the few small porph 3 rritic felspars, ancL form detached 
wisps. There is here less glass in the base of the, rock, most of 
which shows depolarisation, especially evident in the clear spaces 
surrounding the hornblende crystallites [6795]. 

That rocks similar to the pitchstones of the Bed Hills occur also 
in the Sleat district appears from a specimen collected by Mr 
Clough from a dyke at Allt Duisdale, near Isle Omsay. It is a 
dark rock with a pitchy lustre, enclosing scattered felspars up to J 
inch long, and having the specific gravity 2*36. It has a marked 
flow-structure, and also a rough platy or columnar fracture oblique 
to this. A thin slice [6130] shows^that the porphyritic elements, 
only sparingly present, are, in the order of their crystallisation, 
imperfect octahedra of magnetite, light gVeon prisms of augite, and 
clear untwinned crystals of sanidRne„ rounded and corrod^. The 
rest is a clear colourless glass crowded with minute slender prispis 
with imperfect terminations. Some of these are of sanidine, but 
the majority have a greenish colour, and are found by their extinc- 
tion-angles to be augite, perhaps with some hornblende. 

The above pitchstones seem by their low specific gravities to be, 
at least in the main, of acid composition. Thif^ criterion is how- 
ever not enijirely satisfactory, and we have already remarked on 
the resemblance of one of the rocks to that of the Sghrr of Eigg, 
which is of sub-acid composition. Published analyses of British 
Tertiary pitchstones show that those of truly acid nature have 
specific gravities ranging from 2*29 to 2’37, while the pitehstone of 
Barnesmore Gap in Donegal (with 64*04 per cent, of silica) gives 
2*41, and that of the Sgiirr of Eigg (with 65-81 per cent.) 2*42. 
These sub-acid glasses are therefore very little denser than others 
containing*8 or 10 per cent, ^more silica. 

. • * 

Although pitclfstones are of comparatively rare accurrence in 

Skye, there are in places very numerous dykes which, although 
not glassy, reproduce in other respects the characteristics of that 
group of rocks, and are perhaps to be regarded as devitrified and 
otherwise alterec^ pitchstones. They are dyk^a of no gyeat widfli, 
usually only a foot or two, exceptionally as much as six <y even 
ten feet. Their direction is cogimonly about W.N.W.-E.S.E., but* 
varies in extreme cases from W.-B. to N.-S. Tliey are dull 
compact-looking rocks, often crowded at the ni^rgin with little 
spherules* which show conspicuously on a weathered face ; and 
these are sometimes alligued so as to give w^at Mr Clough has 
styled a ‘‘rodded” structure. A number of specimens were 
examined from the neighbourhood of* Coire-chatachan and the 
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slopes of Beinn na Caillich. Five of these gave specific gravities 
ranging from 2*45 to 2*54, with a mean of 2*50. For the sake of 
^ clearness we will refer to these presumably altered rocks as the 
Coire-chatachm type. Their local distribution is indicated in Fig. 
76, above. 

Before describing these dykes it should be observed that rocks^. 
of precisely similar characters are found in immediate association 
with typical pitchstones, and there have every appearance of an 
identical origin. Thus the dark green pitchstone of Glamaig, 
already described, passes into a dull grey compact rock, with 
fluxion-lines weathering out as slender ribs on an exposed face. 

A thin slice [8841] is very instructive. In natural light it 
appears practically identical with the pitchstone [8733], consist- 
ing pf what looks like a prle yellow glass with scattered 
crystallites and enclosing little phenocrysts of sanidine and more 
rarely of green augite. With crossed nicols the appearance is 
totally different. What looked like a glass is found to be 
birefringent and to consist of a mosaic, the individual elements 
of which average about ^ inch across. These elements, how- 
ever, are not crystal-graills, for they give shadowy or ‘‘undulose” 
extinction, of a kind indicating a divergent fibrous structure. 
The birefringence is* nearly equal to that of quartz. That this is 
due to devitrification of a once glassy rock is placed beyond doubt 
by another portion of the same slice. Here we have in natural 
light the same. appearance of a glass, but with a patchy arrange- 
ment, little patches of pale yellow or yellowish brown tint, of 
irregular but rounded shape, being separated by nearly colourless 
and quite clear parts with a disposition like a netwdrk of veins. 
With crossed nicols we see that the yellow patches are still 
isotropic : the clear parts, however, structureless in natural light, 
break up into a mosaic comparable with that just described. The 
radiate structure of each element of the mosaic is here more 
developed, so as to give a perfect black cross. These clear doubly 
refracting parts evidently follow a system of cracks, partly with 
a general parallelism which corresponds with the platy jointing 
and flow-structure of the dyke. The evidence of devitrification 
seeris in this instance to be complete. 

Some of <the Coire-chatachan dykes, though now devoid of 
vitreous matter, show so close a general resemblance to the rock 
just described that we may confidently assign to them a like 
origin. Good examples are afforded by a dyke (sp. gr. 2*54) about 
1100 yar^s N.N.E. .of the old house of Coife-chatachan and 
^anothqr (sp. gr. 2*53) in the lower part of Allt a’ Choire. Slices 
[6785, 6793] closely resemble pitchstones when examined in 
natural light. There is a general cloudiness, due to a crowd of 
excessively miniate crystallites (as in some well known pitchstones, 
such as that of Corriegills, Atran); and there are a?so larger 
crystallites, each surrounded by a narrow clear space and in the 
more altered parts by a ring of darker brown. Between crossed 
nicols the rocks show a microcrystalline structure, often with a 
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confused “ felsitic ” appearance, but elsewhere consisting of evident 
grains of untwinned felspar. There is no black cross, and very 
little approach to a radiate arrangement such as is clearly, but it* 
would seem exceptionally, developed in the Glamaig rock. Even in 
that case it is to be observed that no true spherulites, with defined 
^boundaries, were formed in the process of devitrification. The 
spherulites^there found [8733] are undoubtedly primary growths. 
In no rocks in Skye have we found any evidence of typical 
spherulites formed in connection with devitrification.. Some of the 
Coire-chatachan dykes contain spherulites, or hAve contained them, 
but these structures seem to be in every case original, and, as we 
shall see, have often been destroyed by the sejpondary changes 
which the rocks have undergone. As an example of this we may 
take a one-foot dyke seen abo^t 850 yards N.N.E. of tlje old 
house^ a dull compact-looking rock with flow-lines marked by 
alternations of lighter and darker grey. A thin slice [6790] shows 
very numerous yellow spots, to -g- inch in diameter, set tn a 
paler, evidently crystalline, matrix. The spots are round and 
sharply defined : they have a darker border, and the" larger ones 
have sometimes dark concentric rings. • They seem certainly to 
represent spherulites; but, if scf, tl\py have doubtless had their 
structure wholly destroyed l3y recrystallisation, for they are lyw 
merely fine-textured granular patches. The paler matrix consists 
of elongated grains or imperfect crystals, up to inch long, 
extinguishing pretty accurately parallel to their lepgth, and with 
the properties of orthoclase. Round the spherules they sometimes 
assume a radiating arrangement. Although^ the rock has now 
nothing of tJie characters of a pitchstone, comparison witl\ other 
specimens suggests that such may have been its original state. 
Its composition is apparently that of a trachytic rock. 

Other examples show what must be regarded as a more^ radical 
kind of alteration, probably afiecting the bulk composition of the 
I’ock; and in such cases the term “devitrification” does not 
adequately express the* changes undergone. A 10 ft dyke about 
900 yards N. of the old house is of a dull compact rock with strong 
flow-structure, marked by closelj^ alternating jji^hitish ajad greenish 
grey bands : the specific gravity is 2*62. A slice [6784] show^ the 
greenish tint to te due to little patches and streaks ofichloritic and 
ferruginous matter. Some portion of this evidently replaces little 
crystallites like the larger of those seen in the pitchstones, and the 
cloudy, finely disseminated matter may perhaps be derived from 
the destruction Of more minute crystallitic g^’owths. T^he genefal 
mass of the rock has the confused “felsitic” structure iiotec^in the 
other specimens, and where {he elements of the aggregate are* 
large enough to be identified, they are apparently orthoclase. 
There are, however, in addition, numerous irregular patches of .clear 
quartz-mOsaic, which from theif manner of occurrence must 
certainly be set down as gecondary, and seem to point to ap intro- 
duction of silica from without. This appears more clearly in a 
dyke a little north of the preceding, and differing from it in general 
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aspect only in being spherulitic. Distinct spherules and axiolitic 
, bands formed by their coalescence make up a considerable part of 
the rock [6786], and some of them, preserving perfectly their 
radiating and. tufted structures, must be nearly in their original 
state. Elsewhere there is considerable alteration evinced by the 
occurrence of'-abundant clear quartz in the form of sectors cuttings 
into the yellowish brqwn spherulites and- axiolites. They are often 
continuous with similar clear quartz occupying the interstices of 
the spherulites and forming streaks between the bands. In this 
case it appears that •changes of a kind involving partial silicification 
have almost wholly destroyed the original nature of the matrix, 
and attacked to some extent the more durable spherulitic 
growths. The siliceous replacement must have been of a gradual 
kind^ for both in this and in'the preceding rock it is within the 
clear quaitz areas that the forms of the little crystallites of the 
original rock are most perfectly preserved. The same remark 
applies to a rock ip many respects resembling the last, occurring 
at tJie north-eastern base of ^Beinn na Caillich, about 550 yards 
N.W. by N. of the Lochain. It was found only in the form of 
abundant loose fragments, but^ evidently belongs to a dyke of 
this group. It has a lamellar jointing coinciding with a strong 
fliixion-banding and is crowded with little spherulites, ^vhich have 
the “rodded” arrangement. 

A dyke seen on the coast to the N.N.E. of Corry Lodge, Broad- 
ford, has characters which in many respects resemble those of the 
more altered of the Coire-chatachan dykes, am] is possibly like 
them a transformed glassy rock ; but it is essentially difiFerent from 
them ‘‘in its original nature. It contains abundarft crystals of 
quartz, and must have been a rock of thoroughly acid composition. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. . 

« 

Genebal Review of Tektiary Igneous Activity in Skye. 

• 

In the previous chapters we have given in detail the results of 
our study of the Tertiaiy igneous rocks of Skye, both in the field 
and in the laboratory. We have endeavoured to range them in 
natural groups, each belonging tcv a defined epoch, and thesjp have 
in general been treated in chronological sequence. The departures 
from such order have in a few instances been dictated by convenience, 
to avoid repetition : more often they have been necessitated by the 
imperfection of the record or by ou» failure to decipher it. We have 
now to summarise the principal events during the prevalence of 
igneous activity in Skye in the earlier half of Tertiary time ; at the 
same time touching upon certain *congiderations with respect to the 
origin and mutual relations of the rocks, whick arise naturally ^om 
such a general review of observations already recorded. That the 
assemblage of igneous rocks described in the foregoing pages may 
be treated as a connected whole will be generally conceded without 
formal discussion, and has been implicitly assumed in the course of 
our account of* the rocks. Our investigation therefore, though 
deficient in certain particulars, affords the requisite data for .tracing 
to some extent the progress of igneous activity in its various 
manifestations from the earliest to the latest stage. The area 
studied, thoiigh but a small part of a vast region throughoint which 
similar conditions prevailed contemporaneously, is wide enou^ to 
have furnished us with a large body of facts ; it is in some respects 
a natural district comJ)lete in itself, especially as containing one of 
the principal centres of plutonic intrusions ; and authorities, who 
differ widely in their interpretation of wha^t is seen# there, have 
agreed in regai;ding it as a pattern of the whole region. ^ 

• • » 

One aspect of the subject upon which we have not yet touched is 
the relation subsisting between igneous activity and difierential 
movements of the earth’s cru«t, regarded as the expi-ession of the 
forces by which •they were brought about. , The start jng-point of 
any consideration of this kind is the general principle that 
important outbursts of igneoup activity have always^ been closelj- 
bound up with great crust^movemetits in the same region and, in a 
broad senses of the same age. As applied to t^je European, area, 
this prihciple has been admirably worked out by M. Marcel 
Bertrand.* He points i)ut that the Tertiary and postjertiary 

* Sur la distribution g4ographi<iue des roches ^ruptives en Europe. Butt, 
flfoc. GeoL Fra, (3), vol. xvi., up. 675^-617; 1^8. 
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igneous rocks of Central and Southern Europe stand in intimate 
relation with the folding which has given rise to the Alpine system 
bf mountains. At the same time he recognises in addition an 
extra-Alpine suite of Tertiary eruptions, including those of the 
British Isles, which form part of a more or less continuous belt 
along the western border of the Old World. Bertrand associates 
these also with crust-movements, but with movements \ 3 f a larger 
order than thosej^vhich'originated the Alps : he connects them with 
the depression pf the Atlantic basin. 

While this commejids itself as a general conclusion to provisional 
acceptance, it must he remembered that the Alpine system of 
movements was f^t at least in some degree in England, and we 
cannot assume that the Inner Hebrides lay wholly beyond the 
possib|][e scope of minor disturbances of a like kind. The effect will 
be recognised there, if at all, only as a subordinate factor modifying 
the operation of the larger one, or, it may be, rising locally to the 
first ‘importance. The significance of this point lies in the fact 
that the two systems of movements belong to different types, 
characterised by different manifestations of igneous activity. The 
Atlantic system is of thfe plateau-building t3’^pe, consisting in 
differential movements in the. vertical sense, which express them- 
sel^jps in monoclinal folding or (as in our case) faulting : the Alpine 
sj' stem is of the mountain-building type, involving more or less of 
the element of lateral thrust, and resulting in anticlinal folding 
or (if proceeding to an advanced stage) isoclinal folding and 
reversed faulting. In the Inner Hebrides we seem to recognise not 
only the former but^ in an early stage of its development, the latter 
also ; the one affecting the region as a whole, the olpher making 
itself apparent in certain limited districts. To the former belong 
the voluminous fissure-eruptions, the numerous and extensive sill 
intrusions, and the great system of parallel dykes : •Lo the latter 
belong the central volcanic outbursts, the plutonic intrusions 
forming bosses and great laccolites, the radial and other S5)ecial 
, groups of dykes, etc. In brief, recalling thS distinction enforced 
in former chapters between regional and local groups of intrusions 
in our area, ive connect these with the regional and local^systems of 
crust-jnovements respectively. 

We may coficei^^e the crust of the earth in the British area as 
being during the earlier half of Tertiary time, or at frequent epochs 
during that time, in a state of strain ; and both cnist-movements 
and igneous activity may be regarded as attempts to relieve that 
strain and restore intq,mal equilibrium. The crifstal strain was 
made up of two elements : firstly one of uniform type over the 
dktensive region, and related doubtless to events of a large order, 
such as the Atlantic depression as suggested by Bertrand ; and 
secondly, superpoged upon the first in certain placef and there 
becoming paramount at certain epochs, systems of strain ftlated to 
particular centres of disturbance. c 

Apart from possible vertical movements affecting the whole area 
in common and not to be detected by the survey of a small tract. 
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the regional strain found expression in faulting and monoclinal 
tilting of the faulted blocks. But these were not the first nor the 
last events falling under this category. The normal result of the# 
condition of strain, recurring many times, was the formation of 
sub-parallel (N.W. or N.N.W.) fissures, in which molten #ock- 
^ magma rose forming dykes ; and in the earlier part otthe time these 
uprisings of magma reached the surface as volcanic eruptions. If 
at any later epoch the magma agaiji found ’exit at the surface, no 
evidence of this is preserved in Skye. The dyke-fissures, of all 
ages, were apparently not lines of difierential vertical movement : 
the earlier ones at least are never connectec? with faults. The 
faulting and tilting of the tract clearly belong, in the main if not 
wholly, to a subsequent epoch, later than the pfutonic phase, and 
^ later too than the intrusion of tl^e great group of sills ; * for the 
sills are broken by the faults and tilted in common with the bedded 
rocks.* The strain then was relieved first by the uprise of molten 
magma through fissures communicating with the surface, 4;hen 
by the u})rise of magma which did find*exit but was injected 
along bedding-planes ; only after this did bodily displacement of 
solid rock-masses come into play in tiio form of faulting and 
tilting. • 

One point which is perhaps of sufficient interest to warrant a 
short digression is the relation of the Tertiaru crust-movements to 
earlier movements in the same region. Although the older rocks are 
concealed over the greater part of Skye, there are not wanting 
indications of pte-Tertiary movements of the plateau-building type, 
expressing * themselves in considerable dislocations with the 
monoclinal arrangement. The effect has been to pitiduce a 
general westerly dip with normal faults throwing down to the east. 
The most important of these pre-Tertiary faults actually closed is 
that which our colleague Mr Wedd has laid down along ♦the 
Abhuym nan Leac valley and east of the Blaven range. In the 
system of movementi thus brought to light we seem to find a 
foreshadowing of the like movements which have subsequently 
affected tl>e Tertiary rocks themselves. ^ ^ 

This point comes out more* clearly when we turn from regional 
crust-movenienl» to those which belong to the Igcal category. 
Between the time of the great post-Silurian disturbances, when the 
Torridonian strata were thrust over the Cambrian, and the Tertiary 
volcanic period, with which «ur more immediate subject begins, 
there were at least two epochs of local differential elevatton in Skye; 
one anterior, and the other posterior, to *the deposition of the 
Triassic and Jurassic strata. In both cases the result was «f relative 
upheaval of what are now the mountain districts. 

As reganls the pre-Triassic elevation, we note first the distribution 
of the Rilmozoic rocks. The base of the Mesozoic in Skye rests 
usually upon the Torridopian. This is still true in part of the belt 

*This is to be understood as applying to the regional, not to the local 
disturbances. 
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surrounding the gabbro and granite intrusions, when the relations 
can be examined.* When we come to the eastern Red Hills, 
‘however, we find indications that at some places the upper portion 
of the Torridonian had been removed prior to the deposition of the 
Mesozoic rocks, and at other places clear evidence that the whole of 
the Torridonian had been so removed. The Mesozoic rocks rest on 
the Cambrian on both sides of the Beinn an Dubhaioh anticline, 
showing that ^hat feature is in pari of pre-Mesozoic date. 
The arrangement of the Mesozoic rocks themselves affords similar 
evidence, for tJie lov^er members of the succession in places overlap 
one another in the direction of the mountains. This again is , most 
evident in the eastern part of the district. The Triassic con- 
glomerate at the base is well developed on Raasay, at the N.W. corner 
of Sc£jlpay , and in the country east; and south of Broadford. Passing 
westward from this last locality, however, we find that between 
Beinn an Dubliaich and Glen Boreraig the conglomerate is over- 
lapped by the Lower Lias, so that the limestones of this group, and 
finally the succeeding shales, come to rest on the Cambrian lime- 
stones. Farther north the evidence is very fragmentary, the 
boundaries being mostly ft^ulted ; but the conglomerate is not seen 
in the Beinn na Caillich district, and evidentlj’’ dies out too towards 
Sligachan. Around.. the Cuillins the relations are almost every- 
where concealed below the basalts, and in places below sea-level. 
The Trias conglomerate appears as a very small patch on the shore 
of the Sound of Soay, but is immediately overlapped by the Lias. 
Summarily, we see that there was a certain amount of elevation in 
pre-Triassic times, which may have affected in ^ome degree the 
whole pf the mountain district of Skye, but was sA least most 
marked* in the eastern part of the district, where at a later epoch 
occurred the boss-formed Tertiary intrusions, themselves attended 
by locals, uplifts. < 

By like evidence we can prove local elevation of the same general 
character at some epoch post-Jurassic but pre-Tertiary, or at least 
anterior to the oldest Tertiary rocks of Skyb. The fact th»t the 
volcanic group rests on different formations in different places is 
of course attributabje mainly to the regional system of disturb- 
anceg (with concurrent erosion), but focal elevations in what is now 
the mountain tract are also clearly indicated.* ' As we travel 
towards the mountains, e.g. southward from Portree or northward 
and westward from Strathaird, we find that the Tertiary volcanic 
rocks rest first on the Oolites, then on the Lias. Still nearer to 
the mountaihs, e.g. onjthe shores of the Sound of ^Soay, they pass 
from the fiias to the Torridonian. To the north of Beinn na 
Gaillich the basaltic lavas rest on the lower part of the Torridon 
Sandstone. On the site of Beinn na Caillich itself we find that 
even the Torridonian had been stripped away prior to the volcanic 
epoch, for in the enclosed patches within the granite the^avas are 
seen lyijig upon the Cambrian limestones ; first upon the upper 

* North and west of the Cuillins the base of the Mesozoic is nowhere 
exposed. 
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and then upon the lower of the zones of limestone present in the 
district. We infer that in this case too the elevation was most 
marked in that part of the area where subsequently occurred th^ 
boss-formed intrusions with their attendant uplift. Whether ’such 
post-Jurassic but pre-V olcanic elevation belongs to a single epoch 
or to two distinct epochs, one Mesozoic and tlfe other post- 
Mesozoic, \ve are not able to decide. Cretaceous strata have been 
detected at two places near the border of tfie pitlijonic intrusions, 
viz. by Mr Clough on the Sound of Soay and by I^r Wedd in the 
southern part of Scalpay, and they rest uncon/ormably on different 
members of the Jurassic ; but these relics are of too fragmentary 
a nature to decide the question. » 

The correspondence between crust-movements of different dates 
becomes very apparent w^here the disturbance of the strata has 
taker] the form of definite folds, as is partly the case in the eastern 
portion of central Skye. The clearest instance is seen in the 
curved anticline of Ben Suardal and Beinii^an Dabhaich. Here 
the Cambrian and the overlying Torridonian, with the surface of 
overthrust dividing them, are thrown into a sharp anticlinal fold. 
This, as we have seen, is partly of pre-THassic age. The Mesozoic 
strata, however, on the two flanlcs of, the ridge also dip away from 
the axis, though at lower angles, proving a later folding on the ^me 
line. Possibly some part of this later folding was accomplished at 
the time when the granite was intruded as an elongated boss in the 
core of the anticline, but it seems in the main to^have antedated 
the volcanic outbursts.* We see then that at this place there 
has been anticfinal folding on the same axis two (or more pro- 
bably three) widely separated epochs. The tendency of later fold- 
ing to follow the same lines as earlier folding in a given district 
seems, according to Bertrand t and others, to be a law of consider- 
able generality. ^ 

In Tertiary times there were repeated disturbances of the earth’s 
cinist at the old centres which seem to have been more or less 
clearly marked out before the close of the Palaeozoic era ; but these 
disturbances were now closely bound up with successive episodes 
in the igneous activity of ^the Skye focus » The nature of this 
relation, involving the question of how far the disturbances, w^ere 
the cause, how ftr the consequence of the igneous eruptions, is a 
subject not to bo discussed here. In thQ most general view we 
may, as suggested, regard the two classes of events as alike the 
effects of a common set of caftses. 

We turn now from tectonic to petrographical comi^eraiions. 
Assuming all the Tertiary igneous rocks of Skye to belong to one 
connected suite, we must suppose them to have had in some sense 

*The t)edded volcanic rocks havo#beon removed by erosion from this 
neighbourhood. The nearest lavas rest on the grits of the Lower Lias, 

tSeo especially M. Bertrand, Sur la continuito du ph^nbm^ne de 
plissement dans le bassin de Paris, Bvll, Soc. QioL Fra. (3), vol. xx., 
pp. 118-165 ; 1892. 
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a common origin ; and the simplest form of this hypothesis is that 
which regards the various rocks as products of “ diflferentiation ” 
ffroni, one common stock, viz. a large body of fluid rock-magma 
initially of uniform composition and occupying an intercrustal 
reservoir at some unknown but probably very considerable distance 
beneath the surface. Such a hypothesis is not susceptible of 
deductive proof, but it, is in harmony with conceptions now very 
prevalent among petrdlogists, and it will be provisionally adopted 
here as the starting-point for what follows. 

The first and most obvious point concerning this initial homo- 
geneous magma is that it must have been of thoroughly basic 
composition, at least if it is fairly represented by the rocks brought 
to light by erosion. Those which play the most important part as 
regards bulk are the basalt lava^ and associated dolerite sills. If 
for the purpose of a very rough estimate we suppose these to make 
up three-fourths of the whole, and to be in equal amount, and if 
we divide the remaining quarter equally between gabbro and 
gi’anite, then, on the basis of mialyses already given, we find the 
mean composition of the whole to be that given below in column I. 
It is clear that by altering-'in any reasonable manner the estimated 
proportions of the several rpck^’ by allowing for the peridotites 
and the dykes, etc., no very material diflerence would be made in 
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2*57 

2*78 
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1-25 

1-50 

2*77 

H2O . 

2-44 

2-27 

2*17 
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0*11 
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I. Mean «compo.^ition of Tertiary igneous rocks of Skye, calculated 
from 3 parts basic lavas, 3 parts basic sills, 1 part gabbro, and 
1 part granite. 

IT. The same from tliQ mean of 23 analyses taken without selection. 

ITT. Mean composition of British igneous rocks of all ages, for com- 
parison, being the average of* 536 analyses taken without 
selec^Sn. The ^6203 is too high, and the FteO too low, the 
total iron having in many of the analyses been estimated as 
ferric oxide. 

the FQisult. Or if^we simply calculate the mean of such analyses as 
we possess of the rocks, without selection,* we get practically the 

* One 6nly has beec omitted, viz. that of 'a thin ultrabasic “schliere” 
in the banaed gabbros, analysed on account of its peculiar composition^ 
but not representing any im])ort{int rock-mass. 
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same result (II.)- For comparison we give in' column III. what 
may be taken as the mean composition of British igneous rocks in 
general, calculated from a large number of analyses.* The greaf 
preponderance of basic types among the Tertiary igneous rocks is 
true not only of Skye, but of the other Western Isles, with Antrim, 
and of the much larger region of which the British^'ftrea is only a 
fragment.* . 

Another point in the general petrography of the suite of rocks 
is that they belong entirely to one of the two gre^t branches of 
igneous rocks, viz. to what Idding^ styles «the “Sub-alkali” as 
distinguished from the “Alkali” Group. This appears in the 
analyses and equally in the mineral composition of the rocks. 
Types rich in alkali-felspars, without free silica, are of very excep- 
tional occurrence ; the “ felspathoid ” minerals, viz. leucite, 
nepheline, sodalite, and primary analcime, are almost, if not quite, 
unrepresented t; and an alkali-bearing amphibole is known from 
but one place in Skye and one other occurrence among BKtish 
Tertiary rocks. • 

If the entire suite of rocks has originated from a common stock- 
magma, once homogeneous, we have to Recognise that here typical 
acid rocks, such as granites, hjfve Jpeen derived by processes of 
differentiation from a basic magma. Further the differentiation 
which gave these acid rocks was completed, as regards some portion 
at least of the magma, at a very early stage ; indeed at an epoch 
antedating any known intrusion or extrusion in tlje area. This is 
proved by the oldest of all the igneous rocks dealt with above, viz. 
those which supplied fragments to the volcanie^agglomerates of the 
earliest outbursts. We have already seen that the material of the 
agglomerates in certain parts of the island indicates tlie prior 
existence of both gabbros and granites which have not anywhere 
been brought to light as rock-masses. These rocks must hive been 
consolidated either in some part of the primitive reservoir itself or 
as intrusions from that reservoir at low^er horizons than those of 
any locks exposed in the district. The acid rock, or part of it, 
must have been in some sense intrusive, for some of the gabbro 
fragments are traversed by ^yanite veins ; but this might conceiv- 
ably happen within the original reservoir itself. , 

Acid rocks mnre or less closely resembling in composition the 
granite fragments in the agglomerates .have been extruded or 
intruded within our area at several distinct epochs during the 

succeeding events. In prosf of this we may adduce the local 

• • • 

* Seo Barker, On the Average Composition of British Igneous Rocks, 
Geol. Mag.y 1899, pp. 220-222. The figures here given are calAilated Ih 
the same way, but include additional analyses. * 

+ Nepheline is stated to be present in a^thick sill in the Shiant Isles 
(Heddle, Mineralogy of Scotland^ vol. ii., p. 46; 1901),^nd analcime * occurs 
in a sill in the south of Arran (Oorstorfihine, Tsch, Min, Petr, Mifth, (N.S.), 
vol. xiv., p. 464 ; 1895). This latter mineral was regarded by the author 
named as secondary after nef^heline, but to the present writer it se*ems more 
probably a primary constituent of the rock : seo Geol, N, Arran, Mem, Geol, 
3ur, iScoLy pp. 112-114; BK)3. 
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rhyolitic eruptions, the granite and granophyre intrusions of the 
Red Hills, and the later granophyric and felsitic dykes, etc. ; to 
nvhich may be added the xenoliths and xenocrysts of acid material 
enclosed in certain groups of basic dykes, such as those of the 
Suardal district. This recurrence of similar rock-types within a 
given area points to one of two explanations as a priori possible. 
Either differentiation has operated along identical lines, at the same 
centre, at wide interV'als of time; or a considerable body of acid 
magma, separated at a very early stage, has remained throughout 
the whole time as aij available source, which has been drawn upon 
at several distinct epochs. We may conceive this body of acid 
magma, or rather the unexhausted portion of it at any time, as 
contained within \he primitive magma-basin or reservoir, and may 
further suppose a part or the whole of it to have been consolidated 
and re-fused more than once in that situation. Of the two 
alternatives, the latter, as thus qualified, has the advantage of 
simpiicity, and is more in accordance with some of the special 
phenomena observed. * It is probable, however, that we must further 
modify our conception by supposing that the processes which gave 
birth to the acid magma, though completed within a certain 
limited portion of the deep-seatejd reservoir at a very early epoch, 
enlarged those limits progressively during later stages. The granite 
fragments in the volcanic agglomerates, the granite and grano- 
phyre intrusions of the Red Hills, the later acid dykes, and the 
acid xenoliths in the later basic dykes indicate a gradual extension 
of the area involved from stage to stage. 

Although we have appealed primarily to the distribution in time 
and space of the acid rocks, we might draw confirmatory testimony 
from other rock-types. Especially is this seen when we consider 
together the gabbro and the granite, rocks which in any view must 
be regai;^ed as of closely cognate origin. We have alaeady pointed 
out •that the fragments of these rocks in the basal agglomerates 
show a certain defined areal distribution, which is in remarkable 
agreement with that of the later and som&what more extended 
plutonic intrusions of like rocks. This seems to indicate a certain 
differentiation and separation in a lateral or horizontal sense, as 
between the gabbro and the granite, ‘'outlined at a very early time 
but persisting^ later. It is clearly traceable throughout the succeed- 
ing phase of minor intrusions. 

We have then good reasons for supposing that differentiation to an 
advanced degree was effected in a part of the parent-magma of our 
rooks at a tery early^ time in the Tertiary histofy of the re^on, 
and that rocks or rock-magmas of basic and acid composition 
db^xist^ throughout a very long period in different parts of a 
deep-seated i^servoir underlying the area ; these being at certain 
times, solid rocks^at other times fluid simultaneously or almost 
simultaneously, or perhaps solid»in parts of the reservoir yind fluid 
in other parts. Such a hypothesis, suggested by the simpler and 
more obvious relati&ns of the rocks, is greatly strengthened by a 
consideration of some of the more peculiar phenomena, such as the 
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occurrence of composite intrusive masses and mixed rocks, and 
the great profusion of xenoliths in several groups of intrusions. 
These special features must undoubtedly be regarded as highly® 
characteristic of the great suite of igneous rocks under discussion, 
and we are in this view able to correlate them with general 
s features, equally characteristic, which indicate tha^ the principal 
differentiation was in great part effected at a very early stage. 
Further differentiation doubtless went on, botl;^ in the parent 
magma and in “partial” magmas drafted from it, at later stages; 
but on the whole the progressive march of d^erentiation is much 
less marked here than in many other connected suites of igneous 
rocks which might be cited. , 

, The successive episodes which ,make up the history of Teg*tiary 
igneous activity in Britain will not fall into their places as parts 
of a connected whole unless we take into account the areal dis- 
tribution, as well as the sequence in time, of the several groups of 
rocks. Certain groups are not connected with any special centre, 
but have a very wide distribution, coextensive perhaps in some 
cases with the limits of the “Brito- Icelandic province” itself. 
Other groups are more narrowly r^tricted in space, and stand 
related to defined foci of activity, one of which was situated in^he 
central part of Skye. This Skye focus, which may doubtless be 
taken as a type of others in the province, was initiated at a very 
early epoch, prior to the outbreak of vulcanism. Ojice established 
it became the seat of renewed activity at numerous epochs during 
the succeeding fime. These local manifestation^ culminated in the 
plutonic phase of activity, when outbursts of the regional kind 
seem to have been in abeyance : the succeeding minor in^brusions 
connected with tlie focus give evidence of waning energy. 

We have already emphasised this distinction between regional 
and local groups of igneous rocks in our area in connecting them 
respectively with the two different types of crust-movements. 
The distinction is no less significant from the petrographical point 
of view, for the rocks belonging to the local groups collectively 
present ar much greater range of variety# than those which 
have a regional^extension. ^he relation between localisation, and 
specialisation is much too striking to be regarded jis accidental, 
and it clearly proves that the distinct foci at^which activity was from 
time to time localised ivere also the principal centres of magmatic 
diferentiation. While the ro«ks of the regional series are all of 
basic composition, with a range of less t^^an 2 in*jbhe siliba- 
percentages of specimens analysed, those of the local series vary 
in different groups from ultrjbasic to highly acid.^ Some dif- 
ferentiation there doubtless was in the former series; but the 
analyses alraady given show a much closer res^blance in •com- 
position ® among the basic lava^, sills, and dykes of regional 
distribution than amongi the local groups of basic rocks, .such as 
the gabbros, the dykes of the Beinn Dearg type, and the inclined 
sheets of the Cuillins. 
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This fundamental distinction must be borne in mind in the 
general review of the sequence of events to which we now proceed. 
^ As regards certain of these events, the great region or “ province ” 
may be treated as a unit ; as regards others, it must be viewed as 
an assemblage of distinct foci, at each of which development 
followed the ijame general lines. Episodes affecting the whole 
region alternated, and sometimes partly synchronised, with others 
related to the gpeciaf foci; and the discrimination of these two 
parallel series^ is essential to a proper understanding of the 
sequence. 

Here, as in numerous other areas and at various geological 
periods, igneous activity has manifested itself successively under 
three different phases, the Volcanic, the Plutonic, and the ‘‘ Dyke 
Phasp,” or as we prefer to call it (in view of the important part 
played by sills) the Phase of Minor Intrusions. The epithet 
“minor” nuist be understood as applying to the individual 
intrusions, for the sills of the great group collectively surpass in 
volume all the pluionic masses. The three phases indicated 
embrace the actual manifestations of igneous activity in the form 
of extrusions and intrusions ; as preface or prologue to the whole 
we may reckon those prepgtratdry deep-seated operations, which 
ar^j matters of speculation only, and have in part been briefly 
glanced at. 

The earliest .overt act, ushering in the volcanic pihase, was of the 
local category, and consisted in the opening of several large 
volcanic vents witliin a limited area in the central pai’t of the 
island^ The eruptions were of a violently explosive kind, and the 
vents, enlarged by successive outbursts, attained in some cases 
diameters of a mile or two miles. Only in one instance is the 
actual funnel now exhibited, cutting through the (flder stratified 
rocks ; and here the structure is that of a sharp anticline, with the 
vent breaking through the arch. The material which fills the vents 
and extends for some little distance beyond* them is, as regards its 
volcanic element, of basic composition ; but there are abundant 
fragments Qf the disrupted country rocks and, in the heart of the 
dist\;ict, debris of plutonic rocks, probably consolidated within the 
deep-seated magiha-basin. At this earliest epoch then our area 
could boast great volcanoes, a feature repeated only in a single 
instance in the ensuing time. There can be little doubt that the 
eruptions were subaerial, the land standing higher above sea level 
thliu at pjresent, and^ this state continued, probably not without 
consid^able oscillations of level, throughout nearly the whole of 
‘Tertiary time. 

The much ‘more important eruptions which followed had a regional 
extension, and illustrated a totally different type in the mechanics 
of vulcanicity. They took the 4brm of tranquil outpouring of lava 
in innumerable sm^all flows emanating from a system of parallel 
fissures ; and by prolonged extravasation of this kind a thick pile 
was built up over a vast extent of country, of which the plateaux 
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of Skye are but a fragment. In many other regions of volcanic 
activity, of various geological periods, a regular succession is to be 
traced among the various types of lavas erupted, connecting itsel? 
with the hypothesis of progressive differentiation in a subterranean 
magma-basin. Thus, as Iddings has pointed out, a common 

* sequence is one beginning with intermediate lavas afnd continuing 
with type& on the one hand more basic ahd on the other hand 
more acid ; i.e, showing an increasing divergence in opposite 
directions from the initial type. In our area the initial magma 
was not an intermediate but a basic one, aifd no wide departure 
from it on systematic lines is found. The pyroxene-andesites 
intercalated among the prevalent basalts do not indicate any 
ordered sequence. It is interesting to note that with this great 

• outpouring of lava there were*durkig the earlier part of thep time 

a few. small outbursts of the explosive type, and that these were 
more frequent and continued later in the immediate neighbourjiood 
of the focus of central Skye. • 

At one place on the border of the central district there was, as 
we have seen, an outburst of the local series, and a central volcano 
was formed (Chapter V.). With^ this there was a resumption in 
part of the paroxysmal type of eruption. The products of this 
volcano were petrographically in strong contra'fet with the contem- 
poran eous la vas of the regional series, exhibiting very considerable 
variet;^ wffTi progressive change. They were first trachytic (and 
andesitic) and afterwards rhyolitic. Taking into account the earlier 
local outbursts of basaltic nature, we have here an order of increasing 
aciejity. • 

If any spdbial circumstances attended the extinction of regional 
volcanic activity, the record is in this respect imperfect, for the 
summit of the basalt group has everywhere been removed by 
erosion. ThS volcanic phase was sharply marked off frdm tjiat 
which succeeded, but the phenomena of metamorphism in the 

basalts suggest that th^ interval was not one of long duration. 

> 

In the plutonic phuse regional activity was wholly in abeyance. 
Skye now* became more clearly defined as* a* natural district, 
containing as it did one of the foci at which igneous energy* was 
exclusively concentrated. This was included in the central part of 
the island, which had already experienced the lo«&l outbursts of the 
volcanic phase. Other centres were comprised in the neighbouring 
parts of Britain, the nearest doing some fifteen miles^ distant, in 
what is now the Isle of Rum (Fig. 1 , p. 3). The*events of the plutonic 
phase fall into three well marked stages, characterised by ultra-« 
basic, basic, and acid intrusions respectively . The lawpf succea^on 
indicated, that of decreasing basicity or increasing acidity, is one 
very generahamong associated plutonic rocks of all ages throughout 
the world! • 

The ultrabasic magma was intruded in the scvith*westem*part of 
the central area. It rose through fissures, and formed a number 
of laccolitic masses, the largest^ of wh^h was at least 2| miles ih 
2c 
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diameter and 1500 feet in thickness. The most striking feature is 
extreme complexity of structure. The rock-types represented 
^rango from troctolite, through picrite, to dunite, and even to 
seams of puiie picotite ; and these have been intruded in part 
simultaneously, so that they alternate in bands, in part successively, 
so that a later'(rock veins an earlier or is crowded with debris of it. 
The intimate association of these rock43 proves that they come 
from a common stock, viz. the general peridotite magma of the 
district. This being itself a product of differentiation, the rock-tjrpes 
met with must result from differentiation of a subsidiary order, 
and the great range of variety compassed in this way seems to 
be characteristic of ultrabasic magmas. 

The peridotites were succeeded, apparently with little or no 
interval, by intrusions of gabbro, Vhich were of much greater, 
volume and affected a much larger area of central Skye. . They 
assumed partly the laccolitic, partly the boss-form. The mechanical 
conJitions which det^^rmined one or the other habit were probably 
complex. We have already gfven reasons for believing that the 
form of the boundary of a large intrusive body depends in part 
upon the nature of the cofintry rock; but the distribution of crustal 
strain must also have been can important factor, and perhaps the 
prime one. It is very noticeable, in both gabbro and granite, that 
the laccolitic habit prevails to the west and the boss-like to the 
east, the latter being the quarter in which, as we have shown, the 
strain was most narrowly localised and most strongly accentuated. 
We have shown that the plutonic intrusions cannot be considered 
as in any sense rej^resenting the cores of volcanoes. The gabbro 
has no , connection with the basaltic lavas other then the remote 
one of an ultimate common origin from the same great magma- 
reservoir. Nor does it extend indefinitely downward with plug-like 
ha]pit Or with a spreading form, although one intrtfeion has for a 
certain vertical distance assumed the shape of a boss with per- 
pendicular walls. ^ 

The most important body of gabbro is that from whieh the 
Cuillins and the Elaven range have been carved out. Here the 
magma hav. riserf through fissures and spread in laccolitic fashion 
in, cr in places a little below, the basalt lavas. T|ie horizon is not 
very different from that affected by the chief ulttabasic intrusions, 
and most of the peridotites, as well as numerous lenticles of tlie 
volcanic rocks, have been enveloped by the gabbro. The great 
laccolite h^d a diameter perhaps Viot less than 10 miles and a 
tKickness ^of over 3Q00 feet. The shape of its base, as displayed 
^diagrajnmatically on the sketch-map (Fig. 15, p. 36), shows (i.) a 
general incl^ation towards the centre ; (ii.), modifying the preceding, 
a general inclination to S. or S.S.E.; (iii.), exaggerating this, a sharp 
rise* at the N.NiW. border, about Bruach na Fritfce; and (iv.) 
another sharp rise on the N.Ii side, where part of the laccolite is 
missing. This lasj, being apparently connected with the granite 
intrusion of Marsco, etc., must be considered the result of 
subsequent deformation : the other features seem to belong mainly 
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to the epoch of the gabbro itself, and to be connected with the 
circumstances of its intrusion. The inward inclination of the base 
may be interpreted as indicating a settling down of the floor, a.t th^ 
time of the intrusion, to close the space which would otherwise 
have been left at some depth below by the abstraction of the 
magma from its reservoir. If this be so, the intrusion need not 
have occasioned any important uplift of the basaltic lavas which 
formed its roof. The general inclination, ^o S, pr S.S.E., which 
modifies the general inward slope of the base and^throws the area 
where the gabbro is below sea-level towai:d8 that direction, is also 
an original feature, not due to subsequent tilting. The base of the 
basalts, which is very near sea-level at Loch SUgachan and Loch 
Harport, and presumably so between those places, comes to the 
sea-level also at Loch Scavaig ; bjit, while the thickness ot basalt 
below the gabbro is great on the north and north-west sides of the 
Cuillins, it is very small on the south side, and disappears altogether 
at places near Blath-bheinn. The laccolite then has for* some 
reason made its way in a direction related, not to the horizontal 
plane, but to a plane inclined towards S. or S.S.E. The high 
altitude of the base of the gabbro on rBruach na Frithe, though 
partly connected with this general ^inclination, is due in part to 
the dying out of the lower component sheets of the laccolite to\^rds 
the boundary. It may, however, be more than an accident that 
the rise coincides very closely with the site of the old trachytic and 
rhyolitic volcano. , 

The laccolite was built up by a multitude of distinct injections, 
which difiered somewhat in composition, Jhough not in this 
respect rivalling the peridotites. It is clear that in many ipstances 
a single intrusion has included various kinds of magma, which did 
not mingle, but have often been drawn out into a banded or 
ribboned arrangement. From a chemical point of ¥iew the 
subsidiary difierentiation thus indicated did not always follow the 
same lines. In particular the extreme basic modifications show a 
special enrichment or “ concentration ” in some cases of magnesia, 
in others of iron-oxides and titanic acid. Both differ again from 
the special chrome-iron-alumina concentratioifs of tjie peridotite 
magma. All this differentiation seems to have been effected prior 
to intrusion : (rf* differentiation in place thfere is little clear 
indication except in the “segregation veijis.” The comparatively 
uniform character of the gabbro of the Broadford boss is in accoi'd 
with this, and we may note^ contrast with some occurrences of 
gabbro in othei^ regions, e,g. that of Carroc^f Fell in *Cumberltod. 
If again there was any progressive change in the ^average 
composition of successive injections of gabbro - magma In 
the Cuillin laccolite, such change must have been confined 
within mivh nan*ow^er limits than the variation set up in 
individiihl injections by the subsidiary differentiation, and it is 
thus difficult to verify.* It comes out clearly only in the latest 
incident of the gabbro stage, which was the injection of 
various aplitic and felspathic veins of relatively acid coroposi- 
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tion, carrying out the general law of increasing acidity among 
our plutonic intrusions. 

’ That in some parts of our area no interval of quiescence divided 
the gabbro-stage from the succeeding granite-stage is sufficiently 
proved by the phenomena described on Marsco. We may consider 
the dividing-e^och to be accurately marked by the intrusions of 
marscoite, representing a gabbro-magma modified befote (and in 
places after) intuusion by granite material. 

The granite^ like the gabbro and presumably for the same 
reasons, assumed thefllaccolitic habit in the west and the boss-form 
in the east. In the former case it was intruded partly beneath 
and into the gabbro, which it lifted and partially invaded ; but 
apart from this overlapping, the granite is found to the north- 
east of the gabbro, i.e, on the side away from the peridotite, , 
indicating a displacement of the seat of activity in a north- 
eastward direction from stage to stage in the plutonic phase. 
Regarding all the plqtonic rocks as derivatives from a common 
stock-magma, we may perhaps* see in this distribution a sign of 
differentiation in the horizontal sense, and connect it with the fact 
that the granite itself seeAis to ^row somewhat more acid towards 
the north-east and east. W^may recall too that in the gabbro 
Jac^olite the relatively acid aplitic and felspathic veins are found 
chiefiy in the eastern and north-eastern part. 

The actual form of the large body of granite and granophyre 
cannot be made, out with any precision. In the neighbourhood of 
Marsco and Meall Dearg, where it was doubtless thick, it has 
occasioned a very Qonsiderable uplift of the gabbro ; while in the 
Blaven. , range, where it was thinning away, it has rossumed the 
same synclinal fonii as the gabbro above. The granite does not 
maintain tlie laccolitic or sheet-like habit with the same regularity 
as the gabbro, but often shows a frankly transgres^ve junction, 
especially in its eastern part. Again, tliough it has undoubtedly 
been built up by distinct injections, these are less numerous than 
in the case of the gabbro, and show much more uniformity of 
composition. These differences, tectonic and petrographic, must 
be considered chalaoteristic of an acid as contrasted wfeh a basic 
magma. 

The boss-formed masses of granite and granophyre in the 
eastern part of central ^kye exemplify more than one fashion of 
intrusion. The Beinn an Dubhaich granite has risen through the 
core of an old anticline, and presents very remarkable relations to 
thfe dolom^;ic limestotnes which it intersects (pp.* 132-135). The 
Kilchiyt granophyre has found its way up the sides of the old 
volcanic funnel at that place, The larger mass, of generally 
elliptic ^ outline, which forms Beinn na Caillich and its neigh- 
bours has also buoken through on the edge of the cJd vent, but 
eccentrically, and it has partly Invaded the earlier boss df gabbro. 
That igneous activity has thus been localised here at three distinct 
epochs is not surpnsing, for we have seen that this spot had been 
a special centre of strain (in the sense generally of upward 
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pressure) since Pateozoic times. It is further interesting to 
notice that the strain was renewed after the intrusion of thj 
granite boss, and was only relieved by a considerable relative 
upheaval at a later time. Owing to the narrow localisation of this 
upheaval, and perhaps in part to the nature of the sun’ounding 
rocks, the displacement in this case took the form of faulting. 
The north-western boundary is now a stijiight fault which cuts 
off the granite itself ; and, as has been pointed out, this fault has 
its maximum throw in the middle part of its course and dies out 
both ways at or near the boundary of the graftite, thus marking its 
connection with a vertical elevation of the granite boss. In 
its semicircular southern half the boundary of the^ granite is marked 
by a plexus of more or less tangential faults, the fracture here 
having occurred nearly along ^the junction of the relatively 
unyielding boss with the adjacent Liassic and volcanic rocks. On 
the eastern and north-eastern sides the granite was in intjjmate 
contact with a more stubborn mass, viz. th# boss of gabbro, and 
the line of faulting here sweeps rotmd at a wider radius (Fig. 28, p. 
131), its curiously curved line from Strath Suardal to the Sound of 
Scalpay emphasising its relation to the granite boss with which it 
is concentric. The faults, and o^liera connected with them, cut the 
composite sills and some minor acid intrusioifs ; and the elevjition 
of the Beinn na Caillich boss is thus referred to a somewhat late 
epoch. It was not accompanied by any igneous intrusions. 

The plutonic^ phase does not seem to have been divided by any 
prolonged interval of time from that of the minor intrusions, and 
one remarkable group may be regarded as in a certj^n sense 
marking the transition from the one to the other. In various 
regions where the record of events during one complete suite of 
igneous eruptions can be followed it is seen that, whilft in^the 
plutonic phase the succession of rock-types follows an order of 
decreasing basicity, yi the “dyke phase ” this order is reversed. 
This generalisation is applicable to Sk 3 "e, provided that we confine 
our attention to those groups of intrusions Avhich are related to the 
special foAis of activity; the^ regional groujft, Vhich* show little 
variation of any sort, being excluded. If, with this limitatioii, we 
may regard the i^versal of order in the “ dyke pkase*^’ as a general 
law, whatever be its significance and explanation, we may expect 
that between the plutonic phase and that which follows there will 
be a certain critical epoch, whAi, if intrusions occur, b§sic and acid 
magmas may be*intruded almost simultaneously. It is precisely to 
this epoch that we refer those composite intrusions, consisting of 
basic and acid rocks in intimate association, whjch we have 
described under the name of the Cnoc Ctoach group (Chapters 
XII., XIIIp). In this view they belong to a point of *time 
accurateljr separating the plutonifc phase from that of the minor 
intrusions, and evince nicely balanced sta^p which marked a 
turning-point in the mutual behaviour of basic and acid magmas at 
the Skyo focus. The rarity of such rem^^rkable composite intrusions 
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in other regions we should then ascribe to the fact that the plutonic 
phase of activity and that which succeeds it are in general divided 
by a period of quiescence. As regards the areal distribution of the 
peculiar composite intrusions of this epoch in Skye, it is to be 
noticed that they occupy a semicircular belt of country, partly sur- 
rounding the granite tract of the Red Hills, but lying beyond it to 
the N.E. They are time on the side remote from the gabbro of the 
Cuillins, and cavry on a step farther that displacement north- 
eastward of tht centre of activity which we have noticed in the 
successive episodes of'the plutonic phase. (See Fig. 58, p. 273.) 

The phase of minor intrusions opened with a great revival of 
regional activity. ** There was an invasion of basic magma in the 
form of sills, collectively of enormous volume, intruded among the 
basaltic lavas and the underlying*strata. This was apparently not 
a regional episode in the strictest sense of affecting the entire 
region alike ; but it certainly had no connection with the Skye 
focus. If the sills of ^the great group in Skye are related to any 
centre, it must be to one lying ‘towards the N. or N.W., in which 
directions the sills become thicker and more important, while they 
die out towards the S.E. 

The intrusion of the great group of sills was followed by a long 
suedession of episodes, which, as we have already insisted, fall into 
two parallel series, the local and the regional. The former was 
restricted to a limited area, including and surrounding the 
mountain tract of central Skye, and consisted of several distinct 
groups of intrusions, both dykes and sheets, with p. wide range of 
petrographical variety, l^he latter comprised a vast number of 
basic intrusions, in the form of dykes with a predominllnt N.W. or 
N.N.W. direction, and is less easily divided into distinct groups. 
For this reason it will be convenient to consider the two series 
sepgrate^y. 

In the local series of mino^r intrusions we distinguish three prin- 
cipal stages, corresponding with those of the plutonic phase of 
activity but with an important difference. The sequence i\i the 
earlier phase was— ultrabasic, basic, acid : in the minor intrusions 
it is — acid, basic, ultt'abasic ; i.e. an Q^der of decreasing acidity or 
increfising basicity. This reversal of order in the . “ dyke phase ” 
has been recognised in other regions, and attempts have been made 
to explain it on generakprinciples,* but a discussion of these would 
lead us too far from our main subject. 

3?he minor acid intrusions constituting the first of the three stages 
took the fora of dykes and sheets, not often maintaining the regular 
disposiliion of typical sills. Their epoch is well marked with 
reference to the regional as well as to the local sequence ; for, 
while they were later than the great group of sills, they were earlier 
jhaiuthe generality of the basic dykes which followed l^e sills oven 
the wlinlA rAgmTj, - The distribufeon of the acid intrusions in space 
is rather wide, but » still clearly defined, ‘including the Red Hills 
but extending for a considerable distance beyond (see sketch-map, 

* E.g.f see Barrow, Quart. Jaum. Ged. Soc.^ vol. xlviii., p. 121 ; 1892. 
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Fig. 58, p. 273). The later acid intrusions are thus clearly related 
to the same focus as the granite, and indicate a resumption of 
activity at that focus, on a feebler scale but over a more extended 
area, after a lapse of time at least as long as that required for the 
intrusion of the great group of dolerite sills. It appears, however, 
that the crustal strain which provoked the new outJburst was com- 
pounded df both local and regional elements, of, which the latter 
exercised a powerful influence on the behaviour of the minor acid 
intrusions. , The area affected by these intrusions, though centring" 
in the granite focus, has an elongated outline»with its long axis in 
the direction of the regional dykes, and the acid dykes themselves 
have in general the same direction. • 

In the absence of chemical analyses, the nature of these later 
acid rocks can only be infSrred from their mineralogical com- 
position. They appear to be somewhat poorer in ferro-magnesian 
constituents than the rocks of the granite group. If we suppose 
them to be derived from the granite-niagm*% or one of like com- 
position, by further differentiati(5n, we may look for a ‘‘com- 
plementary ” group of basic rocks rich in iron and magnesia. The 
rocks to which we may most j^robablj^ assign this role are the 
dykes of the Beinn Dearg group »(pp. 324-326) ; which have 
the required petrographical characters, and pfesent the peculiarity 
— otherwise anomalous — of a group of basic rocks whose distribu- 
tion is closely bound up with that of the granite. We have 
included as aberrant members of the minor acid ir,trusions certain 
highly felspathic types with little or no free silica. These find 
their counterparts at earlier epochs in a rare syenitic modification 
of the grai/itc, described as occurring below Creagai^ J)ubha, 
and in the felsitic member of the composite sill of Rudh’ an 
Eireannaich. 

The minoi' basic intrusions of the local series followed 4ihe acid 
ones after an interval which must have been of long duration, for 
during this time werp intruded a lar ge proportion^perhaps the 
majoAty — of the regional basic dykes. This long pause, contrasted 
with the rapid succession of events during the plutonic phase, we 
must interpret as a sign of Wr^ning energy at Skye*fociis. 

Just as the ijiinor acid intrusions showed a distribution about 
the Red Hills, scf the minor basic intrusions (of the l^cal series) are 
manifestly related to the Cuillin districts Here, however, the 
relation is of a stricter kind, for the rocks in question are scarcely 
found beyond the limits of thS gabbro laccolite itself. ^Further, the 
directions of the* intrusions have clearly bean determii\pd by sohue 
forces centring in or beneath the interior of the gabbro trgct ; the 
forms assumed being (successively or in part siijiultaneously) 
tangential dykes, radial dykes, and inclined sheets dipping 
towards the^ interior. The striking contrast between this disposi- 
tion and that found in the miflor acid intrusions is in some 
measure capable of explanation. During the interval between the 
two outbursts the regional crustal strain had been relieved by 
faulting on a very extensive s^le, and the whole country broken 
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up into separate strips or blocks. One block which thus became 
in some degree isolated included the gabbro laccolite and the 
^immediately adjacent country, and it was of suflScient extent to 
allow of the development of a local system of strain in its interior. 
The precise nature of this strain, which provoked, and was relieved 
by, the minok basic intrusions of the Cuillin group, offers a 
mechanical problem ;of considerable difficulty, but tve should 
picture it as a tendency to upheaval at the centre of the area. It 
is perhaps significant that the system is slightly eccentric, the 
point towards which^the sheets incline being situated a little to the 
north-east of the centre of the laccolite (see Fig. 72, p. 367). If the 
magma of these intrusions was derived from the old gabbro- 
magma, or one originally of like composition, there must have 
been some further differentiation, of this. 

We cannot estimate precisely the interval which severefl the 
intrusions just dismissed from the next well marked group, that of 
the minor ultrabasic^ intrusions. A considerable number of dykes 
of the regional series cut the* former but are cut by the latter. 
Certain rocks in Skye which are petrographically on the border- 
line between basic and uPcrabasic perhaps belong to this interval. 
This seems to be the case pjt leiast with a few rocks answering to 
thif. description which are found in the Cuillins, but as regards 
others (such as those of the Ben Aslak type) we are in doubt as to 
whether they belong to the local series or the regional. 

The minor u^trabasic intrusions are collectively much inferior in 
importance to the basic group. The principal representatives are 
the later peridoti^e dykes of the Cuillins. in their radiate 
arrangiepent they recall the preceding group, and exceptionally at 
places in the heart of the district they assume the “inclined 
sheet” habit. Their distribution in space is interesting, the 
crescentic area which includes them covering the •western and 
south-westeni parts of the gabbro laccolite, with some extension 
towards the south-east (sketch-map, Fig. 75, p. 375). This embraces 
only half a circle, viz. the south-western naif, within whi«^h the 
much earlier plutonic peridotites were intruded. The three prin- 
cipal local* groups «of minor intrusions in Skye shoV thus an 
evident relation to the corresponding plutonic intpisions respect- 
ively, and the reversal of the order of succession 'in the final phase 
implies therefore a reversal of the direction of shifting of the centre 
of activity. If we take account of the shifting indicated in the 
old trachytic and rhyolitic volcano bf Fionn Choire, the displace- 
ment throipghout thQ three successive phases of'igneous activity 
^seems to have been of an oscillatory kind, as follows : — 

Volcanic, . , from N.E. to S.W. 

• Plutonic, . . . from S.W. to N#E. 

Minor intrusions, . ♦. from N.E. to S.W.* 

Before proceeding to the minor intrusions of the regional ernes, 
we may briefly mention certain subsidiary groups^ the precislaii^Ia- 
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tions of which to other members of the great suite we have not in 
all cases deciphered. They all belong to late epochs ; but whether 
they are older or younger than the peridotites just considered, we^ 
have no means of ascertaining.* The trachyte and trachy-andesite 
dykes have been described in Chapter XXIII. Most of them, 
occurring near Broadford and in the Sleat district, have no idose^ 
ijgmiactia»..witb the Skye focus, but belong^.!© . a^gVoup which has 
jts chief area of distribution farther south-east,^ on the Scottish 
mainland. Like the great group of basic sills, it inters Skye from 
without, but from the opposite direction (Fig. 7^p. 387). The Drynoch 
group of trachytes seems to be of distinct origin, though still of 
late date ; and to the same epoch we may conjecturally refer the 
mugearites and allied types (oligoclase- and orthoclase-basalts, etc.) 

^ noticed in Chapters XV. and XVIII. The dykes of augite-andesite 
and of acid pitchstone are scarcely numerous enough to afford a 
basis* for any generalisation. We have seen indications (see p. 
402) of an interesting relationship between the two types, but 
this does not come out so clearly iji Skye as*tn A rr^. The pitch- 
stones seem in our area to have a very restricted occurrence, which 
might, however, be somewhat extended by including devitrified 
rocks perhaps referable to this group. The typical examples dis- 
covered have a distribution compatible wij^h a relation to the 
granite centre. If this connection with the local scries caft be 
assumed, it is interesting, for it shows the oval area of distribution 
of the minor acid intrusions contracted during this final and feeble 
recrudescence of activity to little more than a liife, following the 
usual directioif of the regional dykes (Fig. 76, p. 387). 

The sequence of the regional series of minor intrusmis subsequent 
to the epoch of the great group of sills we have not succeeded in 
tracing out- systematically from stage to stage. The diflSculty of 
dividing the rocks into distinct groups and arranging theae in 
order of clironological succession arises chiefly from three circum- 
stances. (i.) The intrusions have almost exclusively the form of 
dykes, (ii.) A general community of petrographical characters 
runs through the whole series, (iii.) AH the d^kes have in 
general a common direction strike ; so that intersections, which 
might serve tb -determine the relative ages of •different dyl^s, are 
not often found. A few remarks may be made on each of these 
three points. 

The form and habit assun^d by igneous intrusions at any epoch • 
were directly dependent on the nature of the crustah strain atj^hat 
epoch. During the earliest part of the phase of miribr intrusions 
the regional strain had been such that the invading migma was 
injected in the form of very regular sills. This was also the case in ^ 
varying d^ree with the local groups, viz. the peculiar coipposite 
intrusicms of the Cnoc Cilrnach gyoup and the minor acid intrusions 
of the area surrounding^ the Red Hills. Shortly after the epoch of 

Rum wo have found the later peridotite dykes to cut the augite- 
andetites. 
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these last, however, occurred an event of the first importance in the 
geological history of Skye, viz. t he principal faulting (of Tertiary 
^ge") in our area. To this is due the characteristic structure — th at of 
"a succession ofigently tilted plateaux divided bv llrffts nf fAdE^wEicIP 
is the mo st striking tectonic feature over th e greater part of the 
island. Its eSi'.ct was no less important as altering the conditions 
under which igneous -magmas were inti’uded. In thb country 
thus shattered g new"^ distribution of strains was set up, and 
the continuity^ of the strata (including the lava-flows and the 
dolerite-sills) was br(^en. Henceforth when molten magma again 
rose in fissures throughout the region — sometimes in the old fissures 
reopened — it was , neither to spread laterally among the country 
rocks nor (so far as we know) to be poured out at the surface. The 
later 4yk®s are in this sense sel^-sufBcing intrusive bodies, neither , 
the feeders nor the offshoots of other igneous masses. Such (iykes 
differed functionally from those belonging to earlier epochs. 

We have already ^ insisted upon one conspicuous difference 
between the local and the regional series of rocks, a difterence of 
a petrographical kind running through the entire suite in all phases 
of activity : the groups wiih regional distribution show nothing of 
th e wide differentiation whicl\, we* have had to notice in the local 
groups. This comes^ out strikingly in the chemical analyses here 
reproduced for comparison, though doubtless a more extended 
examination would discover greater variety than is apparent in these 
few examples. ^ The basic dykes certainly present a remarkable 
monotony of petrographical characters when viewed as a whole, and 
we have found anioij^ them but few specific features which can be 
tentatively regarded as marking distinct natural groupc or pertain- 
ing to defined epochs in the succession. Prophyritic dyke^ seem 
to belong in general to a rather late time, and the later dykes are 
also perhaps richer on the whole in xenolithaandxenoci*ysts. These 
poirits may possibly be significant (Chapter XX.). It is true there 
are certain subsidiary groups of which we hi^ve made mention, the 
trachy-andesites of Sleat and other types containing oligoclasfj and 
orthoclase, besides rocks on the other hand riQ.h .in olivine and 
carrying pic^tite ; Mid- some among these may possibly ciaim to be 
included in the regional series. We might rather St%y perhaps that 
there are certain ^bsidiary centres of activity "in the region in 
addition to the chief focyi, and these were also in a minor degree 
centres of differentiation. In any case the fact that all these special 
rocks, including also the pitchstonesj^ etc., made their appearance 
at ^uite late*" epochs geems to show that, outside the principal 
local foc^ any very important.differeijitiation was -arrived at only 
if) thft. final acHidtsciu t he regi on. 

The general law of direction of the dykesnas been sufficiently 
discussed in Chap^^r XVII. We recur to the subject licre only to 
point out how the varying di^ction, as well as the* varying 
frequency, of the regional basic dykes illuctrates the mutual inter- 
action of the regional and local elements of the crustal strain. 
The intervention of the regional influence in the behaviour of the 
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intrusions of the local series is apparent at more than one stage, 
and is most marked in the distribution and orientation of the acid 
dykes, intruded not long anterior to the faulting of the region. 
But a reciprocal influence is afso ^o be observed. The energy 
displayed in the intrusion of the regional series of dykes seem^ to 
have attained its maximum in the neighbourhood of the gabbro 
focus. This appears in the extraordinary profusion of dykes in a 
broad belt of country surrounding the Cuillins, and especially in 
the distribution^of multiple dykes, as already noticed (Pig. 52, p. 238). 
Further, there is (Fig. 63, p. 301) a decided tendency in the 
regional dj k«s to a radiate disposition about the chief ceptres of 
plutonic intrusions, a tendency discernible as a secondary influence 
modifying the primary principle of parallelism. This of course 
must be attrflmted not to the plutonic intrusions themseives, but 
to the local crustal strains with which these are intimately bdhnd 
up ; and accordingly tjie granite centres are attended by the same 
effects as the gabbro. 

Despite the exception here implied, and generally away from 
centres ortocal disturbance, tjfe dykes hold thoir liormal course Avith 
a want of regard for geological structure and tectonic accidents 
which is very renTarkable. Especially notew^orth/ is it,that they hayei 
r ^*\rely taken advantage of the 42 i:ea]GUnable Ijn es of weak ness nffftrftdl 
by faults. The dykes are, it would seem, the expression of a 
larger law than that w^hich is^ealised in the ordinary dislocations of 
strata. This independent behaviour characterises the Tertiary 
dykes of Britain as a wdiole.* ^ 

In conclusion we venture to suggest a question which may have 
more than® a local application. One of the* most remarkable 
circumstances brought out by a^tudy of the basic dykes in the 
field, and one discussed at length in its proper^place, is tliQ manner 

* Of, Sir A. Geikio, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin.y vol. xxxv., pp. 63-68 ; 1888 ; 
Ancient Volca/noes of Great Britain^^vol ii., gp. 116-171 ; 1897. 
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in which the int;rusions have been controlled by the nature ot the 
country-rock. The dykes, traversing some formations in vast 
^numbers, show a singular reluctance to enter certain other 
formations. Whatever be the explanation of this behaviour, the 
fact has bearings which are possibly of some importance. On 
a priori gvoxmis dykes which freely intersect one fornitition, but do 
not penetrate another pverlying one, might with considwable show 
of probability be referred to an age intermediate between those of 
the two formations concerned ; but the results of our survey forbid 
us, in the area' mapppd, to attach any weight to negative evidence 
of this kind. Now in the northern, midland, and western counties 
of England and in parts of Wales there are numerous dykes and 
other intrusions of basic rocks, which intersect the Carboniferous 
and older strata, but not the New Red rocks ; and these intrusions ^ 
have therefore generally been held to be of pre-Permian age. The 
facts which we have recorded suggest that an inference based on 
suoh‘grounds should be open to reconsideration. There is the more 
force in this suggestion since wone dyke at Swinnerton Park in 
Staffordshire* does actually cut the New Red rocks ; while Mr 
Greenly t has found a similar case in Anglesey, and has put 
forward the opinion that a large 'number of dykes in that island, 
hitherto referred tp the interval between Carboniferous and 
Permian, are in reality a part of the great Tertiary system of 
intrusions. If geological and petrographical evidence should be 
found to confirm and extend this conclusion, we may have to 
enlarge considerably the area admittedly affected by the latest 
suite of igneous intrusions in Britain. + 

, . . . ^ • 

To e^Phibit in one view some of the more important results 

summarised in this chapter, we append a table showing the sequence 
and in ^ome degree the mutual relations of the chief groups of 
igneous rocks of the regional and the local series in Skye, The local 
episodes are indicated by separate tablets inserted in the table, their 
vertical spacing being intended to represent* diagram maticaliy the 
time-intervals between the successive groups. 

* Kirk by, Trans. N. Staffs. Nat. Field Club, vol. xxviii., p. 129*; 185(4. 

+ Geol. Mag., 19 0, pp, 160-164. 

I Oh this subject see also Watts in Sketch of the Geology*' of the Birming- 
ham district, Proc. Geol. Ass., vol. xv., pp. 399,400 ; 1898. 
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.CHAPTEE XXVI. 

*PHXgicAii Features and Scenery, 

The Western Isles of Scotland have often been cited in illustra- 
tion of the enorpious amount of material which has been removed 
by the agents of erosion and transportation during the latter half of 
Tertiary time. In this respect Skye does not yield in point of 
interest to any other part of the region. The basaltic rocks which 
build the north-western part of the island have been cut up into 
numerous hills and pjateaux, divided by deep glens, while from the 
south-eastern part these rocks have been wholly stripped away. In 
the central tract erosion has gone still farther ; for, not only have 
the basalts been removed, but the plutonic rocks, of later age and 
doubtless consolidated at consideiable depths below the then surface, 
haye been left standing out as mountains 2500 and 3000 feet high. 
In this final chapter we shall examine the manner in which the pro- 
cesses of erosion have been controlled by the geological constitution ; 
so that the existing physical features and scenery stand related to 
the lithological characters, distribution, and arrangement of the 
various rocks. Such a discussion will derive a certain special 
interest from the fact that the rocks are, within the area to be more 
particularly considered, exclusively igneous rocks. 

We have pointed out in some detail in the preceding chapter how 
the successive igneous eruptions in our area have beentclosely bound 
up*with the development of strains in the earth’s crust and the 
various UKays in which these strains have from time to time found 
relief. Prom the same causes there also re^ilted, as we have seen, 
movemen ts and deformations of the solid prus^ sometimes of wide 
extent, sorpetimcs rather narrowly localised.^ Such movements, 
taking in general the form of diflFerenrial elevation (whether absolute 
or relative), Jiave of course influenced the broader physical features 
of the country ; and we can trace in the existing surface relief the 
interaction of the two elements — themselves closely connected — 
the distribution of the various igneovs rocks and actual deformation 
ofrthe eartlf s crust. ' 

DisregaHing the south-eastern portion of the island, where the 
fTertiar^ igneous rocks have had only a very small share in determ- 
ining the listing surface-relief,* Skye divides, for our' present 
purpose, into thr^ee strongly contrasted tracts. To the north-west 
the basaltic country presents a well characterised, though mono- 
tonous^ type of scenery. The central pa^^ of the island offers much 
greater ^versity afad, from the point of view of the artist, much 
more interest, possessing in the Ouillins a mountain-group without 
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rival in the British Isles. This group, with, which we must 
associate also the Blaven range, occupies the western portion of the 
central mountain-tract, where gabbro is the dominant rock. Tp the> 
east we have the granitic “ Red Hills,” and the contrast in form 
between the two groups of mountains has been the subject of 
remark by numerous writers. We shall consider t^se three prin- 
cipal types of scenery in order. 

In the basalt plateaux the determining element of the surface- 
relief is, from the lithological point of view, the basaltic lavas 
but the great group of sills, to which all the strong features are 
directly due. At the same time the general arj*angement of the 
features is the simple expression of the tectonic structure resulting 
from the (regional) system (rf cr]jst-movements aleady described. 
These movements took the form of a shattering of the country by 
numerous faults and a tilting of the separate blocks or strips towards 
the west. There was at the same time a certain tilting of the Ivhole 
country in the same direction. We may express this otherwise, 
from the point of view of the geological mapper, by saying that the 
cumulative throw of the faults towards > the east is not enough to 
compensate fully the general dip towards the west ; so that the 
base of the basalt group stands at a considerably higher altitude 
on the east side of the island than on the west. It has resulted 
from this that the highest ground in this part of the island occurs 
near the east coast, in the long and almost continuous range which 
may be regarded as the main escarpment of the basaltic group. It 
runs from IBeinb Tianavaig, near Portree, northward to the Quiraing, 
culminating^in the Storr (2360 feet). 

We turn for a moment to the south-eastern part of Skj/e. This 
has clearly experienced, as a whole, since the volcanic epoch a 
greater elevation (or less depression) than the north-western tract. 
The greater relative elevation, however, is not sufficient to accbunt 
for the fact that the basaltic group has here been totalljp: removed. 
Indeed the average attitude of the surface at the present time is 
considerably lower here than in the plateau country. The removal 
of the basalts must be attributed mainly \p unoth^ r differrace, 
depending on the distribution o f the gr eat ^rqupJdTs^sr AF we 
Earo seen, these* were most developed towards the nqr’tli and north- 
west, thinning away towards the south-easf , and never reaching the 
Sleat district. Where the sills were in force, they not only greatly 
increased (probably doubled^ the total thickness of the basalt 
group, but, by fhe interposition of sheets of hard rocl^ at numerous 
horizons, enabled the whole to offer a muclb more effictive resist- 
ance to erosion. In the south-east, where the sills were wanting, 
the much more perishable basaltic lavas were easil/ removed. It 
is interest^g to notice that the effect of t|ie general dip is 
neverthdess still indicated by theidistribution of the higher ground, 
In the tract of Torridonjan rocks which extends from Kyleakin to 
near the Point of Sleat, the greatest heights afe found to the north- 
east (Sgdrr Coinnich, 2400 feet) ; the average altitude diminishes 
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south-westward,, and beyond Loch na Dal the country nowhere 
reaches the 1000-feet contour-line. 

• Returning to the basaltic tract, we may remark first that the 
coast-line afiblrds admirable studies of the results of marine erosion. 
The finest display is on the west coast, especially between Loch 
Bracadale an4 Loch Brittle. Here the basalt group goes down 
below sea-level, and presents long ranges of precipitous clifis, in 
many places prj^tically vertical, rising 500 or 7Q0 or even 900 feet 
out of the water. This greatest height is found at Beinn nan 
Cuitheann, to the sor.th of Talisker. The cliffs have a very evident 
appearance of stratification, due to the alternation of lava| and 
sills; but i n a ve rticaI_expQsure thfi^-flills, with their .pronounced 
cross-jointi ng, are no mo re durable than the lavas, and the whole 
presents one continuous face, ip strong contrast with the efiects ^ 
of subagrial erosion inland. On the east coast the Jurassic ^strata 
emerge from beneath the basalts. Fortified by sills often more 
than ’1 00 feet thick, t|pey make in places strong sea-clifis, especially 
towards the north, forming an advance-guard to the escarpment of 
the basaltic group behind. 

This main escarpment 'runs generally parallel with the coast- 
line, but at a variable distance Trom it. In accordance with its 
structure, it presents^ a more or less precipitous face towards the 
east, with a characteristic broken appearance due to considerable 
land-slips, while the western slope is a gentle one. In the succes- 
sion of plateaux west of the main escarpment we find generally a 
monotony of appearance due to iteration of the same type of 
structure. Such diversity as meets the eye results from the varying 
inclination, frequency, and thickness of the sills, which everywhere 
stand out in relief from the softer lavas. Where the dip is very 
gentle, as is sometimes the case on the Avest side of the island, a 
single a*!! may form the whole of the summit of a hill, and a 
remarkable flat-topped appearance is the consequence. This is 
especially striking in isolated hills * such as^ Macleod’s Tables, the 
only points near the west coast which reach an altitude of© 1500 
feet. More usually there is a decided dip to the west, or some 
point near west. ^In this case the summit of a plateau Ms formed 
by sqyeral inclined sills, divided by albrupt steps, and the western 
slope also mar coilsist in great part of broad dip-faces of other sills. 
The other slopes are te;rraced by the outcrops of numerous sills, 
which appear as so many escarpments separated by intervals of 
gentle inclination representing the*" intervening lavas. On the 
hilt-sides bordering Qlen Varragill, Glen Drynocn, Glen Eynort, 
etc., or facing the sea-lochs Harport, Eynort, and Brittle, as many 
^8 a score of such terraces may oft^n be counted in the evening 
light (Pig. 79). Farther north, as the sills become thicker, the 
character of the landscape changes accordingly. A single sill may 
now be sufficient to form a considerable sea-cliff (Plate X.) or an 

Ajteaa of Juras&c rocks a similar tabular summit may be made by 
an outlier of a strong sill. A good example is Di'in-can, the highest point of 
^Baasay. 
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imposing inland escarpment. At the same time the columnar 
jointing of the sills becomes very pronounced, introducing a 
r vesical element into the scenery ; the long ranges of escarpment 
present peipendicularly fluted faces, and detached pinnacles and 
needles stand out in advance. In this way the plateau and terrace 
type of sceneiy, which in the central part of the island is only 
wearisome to^the eye, becomes impressive farther northrfrom mere 
exaggeration of scalA Especially is this the case in the main 
escarpment facing the east coast, where the Storr Rock and the 
Qiiiraing hav'6 long been included in the tourist’s itinerary. 

Next in importance to the basic sills as a factor in the detailed 
structure of the ^basaltic country come the basic dykes. A few. of 
these, notably the large solitary dykes of coarse diabase, form 
saliept features, a remark which is true also of the trachyte dykes 
of the Drynoch group; but the great majority have weathered' 
more readily than the rocks which they traverse, and hav6 often 
giv^ rise to trench^, gullies, or even deep ravines. A glance at 
the Ordnance msp sliows how many of the smaller burns follow 
ren^kably s trai glit courses with a direction varying from N.N.W.- 
.S!BlE.~to N.W.-o.E. This is the case espe^cially on moderately 
elevated and gently inclined stretches of moorland and on the 
slppes of the hills where th^se have something of a north-westerly 
or south-easterly aspect, yiopes such as those of Ben Lee towards 
Loch Sligachan, Brocbheinn towards Glen Drynoch, etc., are con- 
spicuously scored by long straight parallel gullies, which have 
been determihed by basic dykes, and often by multiple dykes 
(Fig. 80). On the higher ground, and especially where the basic 
sills attain a great thickness, djkes become less frequent, and the 
straigt^t gullies cease to be so conspicuous a feature. 

The weathering of the dykes into depressions, which are the 
channels of permanent or occasional streams, is not ckie to the rock 
o&the dykes being intrinsically more perishable than its neighbours. 
Indeed the dyke-rock is in most cases very decidedly more durable 
than the lavas-and often not inferior in this respect to t^e sills. 
It is the verti cal postu re of the dykes that has jrendered _ theni^ 
! specially yulnerarble to attack, and this is most markedly the case 
i^ere a 7nuiltiple dyke Las’" presented several vertical planes of 
weakness (the jifinctions of the different membei«) in a short space. 
Any tendency to a platy fracture in an individual dyke tells in the 
same sense, and the much commoner cross-jointing also facilitates 
disintegration by allowing the dykfe to divide into little horizontal 
prisms whtch are easily removed. « 

Uiilik(f many othbr areas of somewhat similar geological con- 
^ stitutfbn, the basaltic tract of Skye is remarkably sterile. Cultiva- 
tion of any* kind is possible only In some of the kiroader valleys, 
wlrere the rocks^are covered by a m antle o f boulder-gjay. Above 
the drift-line soil and subsoi^are wanting. Several causes con- 
tribute to this result : the intractable nature of the sill-rocks, the 
scouriftg of the country by ice, the excessive rain-fall under existing 
conditions, and the prevalent covering of p^t, which effectually 
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protects the rocks from subaSrial decay. Peat "generally clothes 
the valleys and the less steep slopes, and often covers to a con- 
siderable depth the flat and gently sloping heights. The vegetatioif 
which gives rise to this accumulation is referable chiefly to 
Sphagnum, various species of Scirpus, Jvmcus, and Garex, and 
grasses such as Nardus stricta, but many other secies also con- 
tribute.* • Birch-bark and wood occur alnjost everywhere in the 
peat on the lower ground; "and, although the*country is now 
almost denuded of trees, it is clear both from exiting relics and 
from the evidence of place-names t that mucii of it has once been 
wooded. The final destruction must be attributed to the cattle 
and sheep. Even now any inaccessible ravine, an islet in any 
of the tarns, has an abundant, though dwarfed, growth of birch, 
alder, hazel, holly, rowan, oaTc, aspen, etc. 

We have seen that on the basalt plateaux in general the lavas, 
whicli constitute the “ country’^ rock, play nevertheless th^ least 
important part in determining the surface relief. There is, however, 



Fto. 80 . ~ Outlines of hills on the west side of Glen Britfle, seen from near 
Bealach a’ Mliaim. The terraced appearance is due to the intrusive sills, 
and the long straight gullies are determined hy thft weathering of dykes. 


a broken belt of country, immediately adjacent to the large plutonic 
intrusions of the mountains, in which the basalt scenery assumes a 
dificrent character. Here the lavas , m e tamorphosed • by ^ the 
proximity of the gabbro and granite, become hard enough to offer 
a stubborn resistance^o erosion, and form jpugh^ra^Opmetimi^^ 
C(^pftrable with those of the gabbro itself. At the same time, 
ancT as a direct consequence of this induration of the lavas, the 
basic sills? whicli are the doiiynant feature o^ tfie plateau country, 
die out. The l^edding of the lavas is usually very apparent, but 
does not. give -riise to strong ledges. The character of this sub- 

* Among these may be mentioned such bog-plants as Drosera angltca, 
I). rotund^oUa, Saxifraga umbrosa, Lobelia dorimanni, Phiguicula mlgaris, 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Nartheciu'irf ossifrayum, and Eriophoruy^. polystachjon, 
Else whore the common heaths {Calluna vulgaris, fJrica cmerea, E, tetralix) 
and other shrubby plants contribute to the formation of peat. Characteristic 
species on the higher moors are Junipenis nana, Veronica ^nontantf, 
Vaccinium uliginosxm, Armeria vxdyaris (var. planifolii), CocMearia officinalis 
(var. danica), Cladonia ranaiferina, etc. , 

t Such names as Coille fa wo od) and besides the names 

of individual species oFTrees, are someMmes'TounJwTiere no trees now exist. 
The remark is doubtless appUcable to much of the Highlands. It is note- 
worthy that many of the letters of the Gaelic alphabet are named ffom trees, 
and that the badges of some of the clans were sprigs of trees which would 
now be found with difficulty. 
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montane belt, interposed between the plateaux and the mountains, 
is well shown by Slat-bheinn and An Stac in Pig. 81, kindly 
• drawn for us by Mr Colin Phillip. The eastern portions of Sghrr 
nan Each and Belig belong to the same type. The rough crags of 
metamorphosed basalt are more striking when they occur in juxta- 
position with'fhe smooth slopes of the Bed Hills, as on the summit 
and northern face of Qlamaig and especially in Creagail Dubha, a 
spur of Beinn Dearg Mhdr (of Strath). 

The chief iitterest,in Skye to lovers of the picturesque attaches to 
the gabbro mountains. The astonishing indifference of the earlier 
travellers* to mountain scenery left the Cuillins t wholly unnoticed, 
and for a long time this part of the island was regarded as inaccess- 
ible. J. D. Forbes in 1836 first accomplished the ascent of Sgiirr 
nanGillean, and the little sketch-map accompanying his valuable 
paper shows that he had also become acquainted with some bf the 
peakfe of the main mnge ; but it was the late Sheriff Alexander 
Nicolson who made tne district known to the general public.+ The 
Ordnance Survey was made at a time when many of the summits 
had not yet been climbed^ and the map leaves much to be desired 
as regards completeness and accuracy. In later years the explora- 
tions of members /Df the Scottish Mountaineering Club have 
accumulated a store of information, which is preserved in their 
Journal] but the mountains are still practically closed to the 
ordinary tourist, partly by the lack of accommodation but chiefly 
for want of knowledge. II 

We shall examine firstly the broad features of ^the topography 
and secondly the niinor elements of the surface relief. The former 
are directly attributable to the form of the gabbro laccolite, while 
the latter are due chiefly to the dykes and intrusive sheets by 
which t^e gabbro is intersected, and to the peculiariies attending 
ice«erosion. 

* Pennant, Johnson, Boswell, Jameson, and ^others either make no 
mention of the mountains, or refer to them incidentally in terms expressive 
of aversion, reserving their admiration for a wooded glen or a waterfall. 
Views of the Cuill^s from Beinn na Caillich are given by Pennant and 
Jameson, but both are f^uite unrecognisable. 

t I|lio spelling Cuillin adcmted here is that of the Ordnance Survey : the 
name is sometipies Written Coolin. The Gaelic word is pi-obably Cuilfhionn, 
as given by Nicolson, and to identify it with the name of the Ossianic hero 
Cuchullin seems to be purely fanciful. In older writers we find the forms 
Cuilluelum, Culluelun, Gulluin, Guilin, Quillin, Quillen, etc. 

I See especjally a series of articles in ^ood Words for 1875. The highest 
summit of the Cuillins has been named Sgiirr Alaisdair in memory of the 
Sheriff. • 

« § Of j^out twenty peaks of 3000 ft and upward only seven have heights 
assigned to them on the map. • 

II The guide books, which direct the tourist to devote a day to the Storr 
R^k* and one or tii^p days to the Quiraing, usually allow but Sn^ngle d^ for 
a hasty visit to Loch Coruisk, and jierhaps another for the asceift of Sgiirr 
nan Gillean, by no means the easiest peak of the Cuillins. Although a 
systematic study would necessitate camping, mdst parts of the mountains can 
be reached from Sligachan by a hardy pedestrian. Eleol also affords con- 
venient access to the southern part of the district and Caniost to the western. 
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Especially interesting is the arrangement of the principal ridges 
and valleys of the Cuillins as dependent on the form of the gabbro 
iaccolite. The laccolite is, as we have seen, of the nature of a thick 
sheet, thinning away towards its perimeter. The upper surface of 
the gabbro may therefore be assumed to have had a somew^hat 
similar shape ti' that of the lower surface, as represented roughly by 
the contour-lines on thet»nap given above (Fig. 15, p. 86). The cover- 
ing of basaltic lp.vas which once overspread the whole island has 
been totally repioved from the mountain area. What was the 
nature of the drainage-system during this earlier stage of the 
erosion it is not possible to discover ; for that system has not been 
“ superimposed ” upon the gabbro from which the existing surface- 
relief is carved out. The gabbro so greatly surpassed the other 
rocks of the disti’ict in the resistance which it opposed to the agents 
of erosion, that, when in the course of denudation the upper si^face 
of the laccolite was exposed, the drainage-lines at once began to 
adapt themselves to tbo form of that surface. On no other supposi- 
tion^can- we explain tlie remarkable correspondence observed 
betwe en the shape of the laccolite and the existing form of the 
gr_ 0 uui This corresponddhce comes out very clearly upon com- 
paring the topographical map^witfi Fig. 15, which for this purpose 
maycbe taken as replesenting very roughly the shape of the 2 cj)jwr 
surface of the gabbro laccolite. The Ooruisk basin has resulted 
from tlie broad syncline which occupied the south-western part of 
the area, and the main range of the Cuillins marks the south- 
western, western, and north-western limits of this syncline, coincid- 
ing nearly with th^. edge of the laccolite itself, wliicli along this 
line dip.s always inward. The Druim nan Ramh, and S'giirr na Stri 
ridges correspond with anticlinal flexures of the laccolite ; and the 
former, branching off from the main range at Bruach na Frithe, 
must hawe been at one stage a more imposing ran^e than now, 
havmg been considerably trenched upon by Harta Corrie. The 
Sligachan and Camasunary valleys coincide very closely with 
synclinal lines on the laccolite. The north-eastern portion df the 
gabbro is missing. We know that it was elevated by the intrusion 
of the granite magiAa, which invaded the earlier basic *rock in a 
peculiarly intimate fashion. To w'hat extent tlje gabbro was 
actually disintegrated by this attack is not certainly known ; but 
the relics which can stili be studied on Marsco sufllce to show that 
the impregnation of the gabbro by the granite would greatly jjnipiiii' 
its fiiir9.biiitj under weathijring a ge n^cs. The south-eastern limb 
of the gabbro laccolite thus came to be almost cut ofi*, and sur- 
ijoundec^ by rocks much more easily destructible. It has, as wo 
have seen, a /synclinal structure, buj!i it was too narrow a strip to 
originate an interior drainage, and so has given rise to the broken 
ridge* extending fiom Blath-bheinn to Belig. The peraliar shape 
of the gabbro laccolite is due, aS we have seen, chiefly to circum- 
stances attending its intrusion. In so «far as there was actual 
deformation at a later time, the overlying basalts would be partly 
affected in common with the gabbro ; bht it is probable that, when 
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a drainage-system was initiated at the beginniag of the erosion, 
the principal determining factor in this part of the area was not 
very different from a simple dome-like elevation of no very strong 
relief. • 

In a distant view the gabbro mountains at once assert themselves 
as a distinct geological unit with stronglj^ marked! characteristics. 
They present indeed a unique fragment ofr Alpine scenery among 
the mountain-groups of Britain. The spiry suijimits and acute, 
deeply-notched ridges are the more striking when seen across a 
foreground of the basaltic plateaux, or contrasted in the same view 
with the rounded outlines of the granite hills (Fig. 84, p. 449). 
Approaching the mountains by one of the lange corries, or still 
better by Loch Scavaig, an observer is next struck by the contrast 
between the smooth _surface^of^he^lov:cr ^opes and the. abiupi 
splintered forms of the peaks which overlook them (see frontispiece). 
The corries and interior valleys, with the slopes immediately 
enclosing them, arc everywhere moulded byiice-action, and tliere is 
perhaps no district which exhibits more clearly the essential 
characteristics of glacial erosion. The present writer has discussed 
this subject in a separate memoir,* and has pointed out the signific- 
ance in this connection of the pc?cuH^r form of the valleys, both in 
cross-seclion,and in longitudinal profile, with their cirque-foamed 
heuds, tarn-basins, lake-basins, and other incidents. It is especially 
to be remarked that these featurest are never related to anything in 
the structure or lithological constitution of the country. Indeed 
many facts obs^erved in the Cuillins go to suggesf that a surface- 
relief yeryJittle influenced by structure is a cl^aracteristic of direct 
ice-erosion, ^ On the floor of any of the corries it is often iinpossible 
to decide that the eroding force has respected one rock more than 
another ; for the gabbro, the enclosed patches of volcanic rocks, and 
the various dykes and sheets often figure together on oim smooth 
rock-face.t As we pass up from the floor of the corrie, the inffence 
of structure declaresi itself with increasing prominence, and it is 
most* marked on the actual ridges and peaks. This is partly 
because ice-erosion has tliere been les§. efiijfient, partly because the 
ridges haVe subsequently be^n subjected to ^rSlongod weathering 
by frost-actioip The debris resulting from this shattering, action 
has been in part carried away on the glaciers, but in ^art it remains 
in the great taluses or screes which choke.the heads of many of the 
glens. Without further considering the ice-worn valleys and 
corries, we shall have regafd in what follows more particularly 

* • 

* Ice-Erosion in the Cuillin Hills, Skye. Trans. Roy, Soc. Edin., vol xL, 
pp 221-252; 1901. • . 

t Wo are speaking here of the highly characteristic /orms of the valleys, as 
now to be soon. The valleys themselves, as we have shown, are related to * 
the broad structure of the district, and by far the greater part of the erosion 
was accoftiplished before the Glacial period. 

X This of course implio^ what is otherwise amply demonstrated, that 
under the present conditions erosion is almost coinpletely cheeked. See 
Harker, Notes on Sul)a<3rial Erosion in the Isle of Skye, Oeol, ilfaa., 1899, 
pp. 485-491. - 
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to those parts of* the mountains in which the effects of differential 
weathering are clearly exhibited. 

While the dominant rock is gabbro, there are, as we have seen, 
numerfius enolosed patches of the volcanic group. In its highly 
metamorphosed state the basaltic lava is not greatly inferior to the 
gabbro in its , resistance to destructive agents. Sometimes the 
gabbro stands out in belief from it, or the basalt may give rise to 
a depression in^a ridge, as for instance on the col connecting 
Sghrr Thuilm >vith Sgurr a’ Mhadaidh; but elsewhere, as on Sgurr 
nan Gobhar, the bas&lt even forms salient features, and it builds 
several of the summits, notably those of Sghrr Alaisdair, Sghrr 
Tearlach, and Sgiurr Mhic Choinnich, which are among the highest 
peaks of the Cuillins. Ti ns metamor phosed basalt, however, with 
! close texture and splintery fracture, disintegrates in a different 
'mannerTrom the gabbro, and it affords less secure holds for hand 
and foot In this latter respect the gabbro, above the limit of 
ice-moulding, offers remarkable facility to climbers. It is even 
surpassed in some places by the picrite and peridotite group, owing 
partly to the extreme hardness and toughness of these rocks, partly 
to the piUjed or embossed ^rfaces which they often present owing 
to the weathering of xenolitbs. 'The relation of the form of the 
ground to these ultlfabasic rocks is rather peculiar. The large 
laccolitic intrusion builds the prominent peak known as Sgiirr 
Dubh na Dabheinn, overlooking the tarn of Coir’ a' Ghrundda; but 
the prolongation of the same mass, both eastward and northward, 
has been excavated into valleys. This seems to be connected with 
the very prounouneqd banded structure of the rocks, both in An 
Garbh-choire and in Coireachan Euadha, which has hastened their 
erosion. Where banding is absent or inconspicuous, the rocks 
always form prominent features, as is well seen in An Sguman 
and in the easterly spur of Sgurr na Banachdich, the one due to a 
boss^and the other to small laccolite of picrite. 

It is, however, to the intrusive sheets and dykes, which traverse 
gabbro and basalt alike, that the mountains owe some of their 
most distinctive characters. In particular, the remarkable 
appearance of stratifteation often conspicuous upon the outward 
slopes ,is due to their being seamed by innumerable parallel sheets 
of dolerite and basalt. These rocks are of very 'durable nature, 
and are not ot|en we^kgied j)y cross-jointing like the sills of the 
moorland country, so that they very frequently show in relief even 
against the gabbro. Elsewhere they have weathered more rapidly; 
but 'in either case they ^ive rise to ledger running, jlong the steep 
slopes, apd in places these assume something of the character of a 
rude senes of steps. This is seen ,on the outward slopes of the 
mountains only, because, as we have noticed, the intrusive sheets 
constantly dip inwerd. o 

The shapes of the ridges in different parts of the gabbro tract, 
and the marked difference often apparent between the opposed 
slopes, depend largely upon the direction of dip of the intruded 
basic sheets and the angle which the trend of the ridge makes with 
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the strike of the sheets. For exaihple, in that part of th^ main or 
western range which comprises Sghrr Dearg, Sghrr na Banachdich, 
and Sgdrr a' Ghreadaidh the general direction coincides wii^ the 
strike of the inclined basic sheets. Here the actual crest-line is 
usually made by one of the strong sheets of dolerite, dipping to the 
east in a perilous slope and then breaking awaji The western 
slope is often steep, but is in many places ^•udely terraced at short 
intervals by ledges, which dip inward and afford ^secure ‘ traverses ’ 
to the mountaineer. The eastern slope is in places extremely 
precipitous, and where this is not the case the climber encounters 
broad slabs of smooth rock dipping outward and offering only 
precarious holds. These slabs are sometimes# the surface of an 
intruded sheet, more often a surface of gabbro from which such a 
sheet has broken away. -Approach is thus jnore diflScult from the 
Coruisk than from the Glen Brittle side.* The character of the 
interior or eastern slope varies, however, according as its inclination 
in different parts is greater or less than the«dip of the sheets. The 
outcrops of a group of strong shefets exposed at their upper edges 
jnay occasion a short and irregular subsidiary ridge parallel to the 
main one, or a bold easterly spur may have a summit encircled by 
the outcrops of a group of sheets. ^This later is illustrated by the 
fine peak known as Sgfirr a’ Coir’ an Loohain, which may be 
contrasted, e.g. with Sgtirr nan Gobhar, a westerly spur of the 
main range, where no such arrangement is possible. On the main 
rang^ itself too is found here and there an abrupt prominence, 
formed either^ by a small outlying portion of a strong inclined 
sheet or*by an outlier of gabbro resting on such a sheet. Examples 
are eeen on the northern peak of Sgurr a^ Ghreadaidh^ and on 
Bid^in Druim nan Bai^h. * 

Corresponding with this part of the main range, but on the 
opposite edge of the gabbro tract, is the Blaven range, which from 
the scenic as from the geological standpoint must be regarded^s an 
integral part of the Guillins. Here the intrusive sheets dip in the 
opposite direction, i.e. still towards the interior of the tract, and the 
physical aspect of the mountains is in accord with fhis structure. 
Blath-bh*einn itself on its jieep western £[i:e*has steady slope 
(about 40°) nca-i’ly coinciding with the dip of the inclined^sheets, 
and in consequence this face, disregarding fof the^present two or 
three deep gullies, has a very simple character. The same is true of 
the Clach Glas p(^ion of the ridge, farther north, although there 
the summit is more precipitous, so that the outcrops^of the sheets * 
encircle it. The eastern side of the range ^ much more diversified 
in character, and is easier of access for reasons already pointed out 
(see Plate XIV.). . . * * 

In contrast with the above, we may look at that* portion of the • 
Cuillin^rMge which constitutes Sghrr a’ Mhadaidh, where the 
general*trend, nearly E.~W., ruifb athwart the strike of the inclined 
sheets. Here there i» no continuous cresteline. The ridge is 

* This observation applies to the peaks themselves. Approach to the 
posses is often easier from the east,^at least lyhere extensive screes occur. 
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broken into a sucpession of 8maU peaks, each presenting an abrupt 
drop towards the west and a steady slope towards the east, the 
latter always tending to coincide with the dip (about 40°) of the 
intrusive sheets to which this disposition is traceable. On the 
flanks of the mountain the same sheets are seen as ledges running 
obliquely down to the left as seen from Tairneilear (Plate XV.), or 
the right as seen from Goir’ an Uaignejs (frontispiece). The same 
structure is exhibited on a ruder scale in Sghrr Dubh, and again, 
with some modiflcation, in other E^-W. ridges such as those of 
Sgurr Sgumain*and Sgurr nan Gobhar. In these latter examples 
alternations of basaltic lava with gabbro also contribute to the effect. 
It is to be noticed generally that the intercalated patches of basaltic 
lavas and agglomerates have in most cases the same inward dip as 
the inclined sheets, though not always •in precise parallelism with 
them. It follows that where the occurrence of such enclosed 
patches has given rise to evident surface-features, these are in 
general agreement witlvthe structure impressed upon the mountains 
l)y the inclined sheets. Gars-bheinn affords the best illustration of 
this. On the south-easterly ridge of this mountain, and in the 
shape of Coire Beag and Coir' a’ Ohruidh immediately adjacent, the 
general effect of a stratified group ef rocks is very conspicuous, and 
is clearly indicated on the topographical map. 

Not less important than the intrusive sheets as their 

part in controlling the erosion of the gabbro tract ,%ke8. 

^The only dykes which consistently make features in; gj^|§|(|fe ^;Jhe 
few composed of ‘peridotites on Sghrr Dearg, Sghrr 
etc. The oi’dinary basic dykes, and especially the lat!bdM | | | Ptiioli' 
intersect the intrusive sheets as well as the gabbro, teija^^fc^s t&, 
betray their presence by weathering out into depressions-T In this 
waj^ arise most of the deep gulleys which furrow the steep sides of 
the moujitains, and become in wet weather the channels of 
moui*tain torrents. Less commonly a platform of gentler slope 
is trenched by a straight water-course of likf origin, such as the 
deep gorge which drains Coir’ a’ Bhasteir, north of Sgilrr nan 
Gillean. Sometimes the gullies are confined to the actual slopes, 
but very often they^aps up into gaps in the ridge and are con- 
tinued on the opposite side. Many Seep notches, such as that 
which divides the twin peaks of Blath-bheinn andf that named 
An Dorus (the door) between Sgurr a’ Mhadaidh and Sghrr a* 
Ghreadaidh, have originated by the weathering out of dykes or 
groups of dykes. Distinct peaks, sucb as these which form Bidein 
Druim nan Rimh, owe their individuality in large measure to their 
being divided and cut off by dyke-notches ; and it is in this way 
that the ^north-easterly ridge of Sgurr nan Gillean is divided into 
a succession of graceful pinnacles (Plate XVI.). This latter and 
the mTich broken /ir^te extending westward from the spme peak* 
are instances of ridges in the n ost apt position to display such 

breaches of continuity, since they run nearly at right angles to 

• • 

* See G^ikie, Anciet^ Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol. ii., p. 338, fig. 333; 
1897. * 
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the dominant set of dykes in their neighbourhood. I n most o f 
the other -minor ridges, however, the tendency is for the trend to 
follow the direction of the principal set of dykes. This is wellseen*# 
in such small spurs as those running out from Sgfirr a' Ghreaidaidh, 
and especially in the Sgilrr na Fheadain ridge which runs out from 
Bidein Druim nan Ramh towards Coire na Orei^he (PL X\'.). 
Even the" long north-westerly ridge of Brunch na Frithe seems to 
have had its direction determined in some measure by the dykes. 
In a few places the breaking, away of a dyke parallel to a ridge 
has occasioned for a short distance a veitictil precipice. A more 
remarkable case is that of the isolated rock near the summit of 
Sgilrr Dearg known to climbers as the “Inac'^essible Pinnacle.” 
This is a relic of a wall-like mass of gabbro bounded on the two 



Fio. 82 . — The “Inaccessible Pinnacle” of Sgiirr Dearg, secit from near the 
suiiiimt-cairn. In the background the outlines^of Sgurr Sgiimain (right) 
and Sghrr a’ Coir’ an Lochaifl (left). , 

* • I 

sides by parallel dykes which have broken away. Since it is also 
of the nature of an outlier upon a strong inclined sheet of dolerite, 
and is extremely precipitoujg at the end facing the mountain, its 
shape is a singularly striking one *' (Pig. 82 ). j 

We see that the dykes, like the inclined sheets, prodace diflferent 
effects according to their angle with the trend of the ridges, Otlur 
variable elements which enter are the comparativer' frequency 
the dykefi^ in different parts of the area the occurrerice in 
some parts of two or three di'^tinct sets of dykes differing in 

* The height of the pinnacle ie about 60 feet, reckoned at the “ short eud/^ 

» aicent by the ‘uong end ” is about 150 feet. It overtojjs tte summit^ 
r quite 20 feet, lemd is a conspicuous object in a distant view. 
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direction. The, main ridges, connected as they are with the 
deformation of the gabbro laccolite, must have been outlined from 
nn egirly stage in the erosion of the region. Starting from this 
rough ^plan, the existing surface-relief has been developed largely 
with reference to the two leading structural elements which have 
been noticed, ^le intinisive sheets and the dykes. To the pre- 
dominance of one or ’pther of these elements, and to Ihe ever- 
varying combination and interaction of the two, most of the 
mountain-scenery of the Cuillins ii\ its ultimate analysis reduces. 
The noteworthy fcatii;es in the landscape which do not fall under 
these heads are few. The behaviour of the rocks of the peridotite 
group has already been alluded to ; and we may also recall certain 
special acid intrusions described on pp. 287, 288, which have 
occasioned the gap occupied Ijy tile “Alaisdair Stone-shoot” 
(Fig. 83) and the passes of Ooire Labain and Coir’ a’ Ghrunndji. 



Flo. 83. — Outlines of the Alaisdair group of mountains, seen from Smirr 
Dearg. The liighest point is Sgurr Alaisdair (3275 feet), se]>aratcd from 
its neighbour, SgiuT Tearlach, by the great stone-shoot. I'o the left is 
Hgiirr Mine Choiimich, and to the right the broken ridge of Sgurr 
Sgumain with the outline of Sgiirr nan Eag behind, 

I 

TJie great LOiighness and strength of the gabbro itself is shown 
by tJie steep^iess fvliicli the mountain-sides may attain without 
breaking iiito precipices. The usual inclination of long continuous 
slopes varies f,rom ' 35^ to 40^, but on some of the minor ridges, 
such lis Druim nan Itamlj and Sgurr na Stri — still excluding actual 
precipices — tlie angle of slopes more than 1500 feet high reaches 
45^ or even 50^^. The ordinary slopes of the Cuillins are too steep 
eitht-r for screes or for vegetation, and accordingly the mountains 
consist in g^eneral of naked rock. The colour is derived from the 
aif^it e of* the gabbro, and ranges, with varying conditions of 
moistiife^ and light, through every tone of purple ; deepening to a 
velvety black in glimpses caught through a wraclc Vf mist or 
brightening to burnished copper! under the level raj^s of h cloud- 
less sunrise. The sterility of the mountains is, however, relative 
rather than absolute? Even at 3000 feet and higher the narrow 
ledges and crevices noiiri.sh in places a small flora of Alpine 
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habitat,* or even a scanty herbage which tempts the sheep from 
Glen Brittle to high up on some of the less difficult slopes and 
ridges. Permanent springs may occur up to as much as 250Q 
feet altitude, and there are some very popious ones at about the 
2000 feet line. 

The granite mountains do not require very detailed notice. The 
large body of granite, granophyre, etc., from which* the majority of 
the Red Hills are carved out has, as we have seen, the general 
form of a great sheet or laccolite. It is, however, muc h mor e I 
irregdar in its behaviour tlian the gabbrq of the CuHirns, and 
we are not able to trace out so close a correspondence between 
the broad features of the existing relief and the shape of the large 
plutonic mass. Nevertheless it appears that the western range 
of the Red Hills, from Ruadh 8tac and Marsco to Glamaig, 
corresponds with an anticlinal curve in the granite mass, while 
Loclf Ainort and the surrounding low ground coincide with a broad 
synclino. ^ * 

The smooth slopes and flowing curves of the Red Hills are in 
strong contrast with the acute summits and deeply indented ridges 



Ftc. 84. — Coiitrastcd outlines of the gabbro and the granite, as seemiVom Cnoc 
Ciirnach. To the left is the Blaven range, with the southern Cuillins 
beyond and the basaltic plateaux of An Dii Bheinn and An Stac in front. 
To the rfght arc the most easterly of the Red Hills, viz. Beinn Dwg Bheag, 
Beinn Dearg Mhor, and Beinn na Caillich. » 

of the Cuillins (Fig. 84), and the reason of this difierence is 
manifest. Just as the diversity of form in the gabbro mountains 
results fK)m the complexity of their structu^ mid the infinitude of 
sheets and dykes intersecting the dominant rock, so fh® simplicity 
of the surface-relief in the other case is mainily referable* to the 
uniformity of geological constitution and the paucity of minor 
intrusions or other interruptions of the granite. Dykes are com- 
paratively infrequent, and the inclined sheets of dolerite, which • 
figured so prominently in the gabbro mountains are Sbsent. • 

The variety of lithological characters mbt with amung the acid 
rocks themselves is not often of a kind to express itself in Mie 
physical aspect of the ground, but instances of this’kind mightTie , 
cited ; no||ibly the precipice of Fiaclan Dearg, ^on Marsco, Ibrmed 
• # 

* Among the common species are Arahis petraa, Silene acaulis, S. injlata, 
Cerastium alpinurriy AlcWmilla alpinUj Ueum r^vale, Sedum rhodiola^ 
Saxifraga stellaris, S. oppositifolia, Antennaria diotca, Vaccinum myrtillus^ 
Loiseleurea prommbens, and Oxyria renifomm. , 
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by a rock with marked columnar structure (see Plate VIII., above).* 
As a rule any conspicuous departure from the characteristic smooth- 
ness of outline (apart from glacial cirques) is occasioned either by 
enclosed patcJies of older ^rocks or by younger dykes. The sheet of 
inarscoite which forms Sron a’ Bhealain has already been mentioned 
(see Fig. 37, p. 188). In one or two places, as on the north-western 
slope of Ruadh Stac, spiall enclosed patches of gabbro mikG slight 
features ; while, on the*'other hand, strips of gabbro impregnated 
by granophyre g^ve rise to gullies, such as that on the north-west 
face of MarscoLand' tliat which crosses Druim Eadar da Choire. 
The rough northern half of the Beinn na Cro ridge is made by an 
enclosed patch of basalt lavas, with a thick sheet of gabbro below, 
which builds some prominent buttresses at the northern end. 
Another place where a considerable patch of the lavas makes a 
noteworthy feature is Meallan a’ Bhealaich Bhric, on the east side 
of the Torinichaig valle}^ but this seems to be rather an exposed 
inlier than a poi'tion truly detached and enveloped. 

The basalt jdykes wliich traverse the Red Hills weather .out in 
relief against the granite. For this reason, but still more on 
account of their dark coloqr, tbjy arc conspicuous from a distance ; 
e.g. on Beinn .Dearg Mheadhoinch as seen from Marsco, or 
Beinn Dearg Mhor, from Sligachan, Sometimes, as in Allt 
na iSieasarroch, to tlie north of Marsco, they have determined 
the course of a stream, but the channel is cut by the side, of, 
not along, the dyke. In one place only, viz. on Beinn na Caillich, 
facing Broadforc?, does a dyke in the granite cause a strong feature : 
it is one of the large diabase dykes of solitary habit* (Fig. 5, p. 17). 

The granite hills^are not only lower than those built of gabbro, 
but thc/i are also less stey). The inclination of a loing unbroTven 
slope may rise to but never exceeds this by more than two or 
three degrees. When it declines a little below this, itdalls within 
the ^ngle of repose of loose material, and accordingly many of the 
slopes are encumbered by. screes. The Red Hills also sup})ort 
vegetation much more than the Cuillins do, a result mainly of the 
more facile decay of the rock-surface. The rounded summits and 
ridges, when not gra.^sed over, often have a thin layer iof coarse 
quartz-sarud ' derived from the subaerial waste of the granite. 
Whether consisting of naked granite or covered by screes of the 
same material, the slopes show something of the “red’' tint 
implied in the name of tnese hills ; but the colour is very change- 
able, varying from a cold greyish yellow in the dry days of early 
sunvmer to a ‘hery crimson under an autumnal sunset. Permanent 
springs are not found 3o high, either absolutely or relatively, as in 
tke gabbi’o mountains. 

To the east of the large area of granite smaller intrusions in the 
form ‘ of bosses have caused the eastern Red Hills jfBeinn na 
Caillich and its neighbours) aiyl the more isolated Btinn an 

* In the large acid intrusions of the Western Isles generally any pronounced 
columnar jbinting seems*to be rare. The best examples aro Ailsa Craig and 
the west coast of Rum. 
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Dubhaich. We have pointed out that the prpminence of the 
farmer ia^partly dueJio J)QUiiding: faiilts. This, being a comparat- 
ively broad tract of granite, is trenched by deep corrie^ and 
divided into three distinct hills ; while tie other boss, of narrow 
elongated form, has given rise to a simple unbroken ridge. It 
may be enquired why the gabbro boss north-west df Broadford has 
not caused any noteworthy eminence. Oi| this question we n>ay 
remark that there is no evid ence of the intrusion having ever been 
prol ong^ upward witli the^ss tbr nTT At a shdrt distance ,aboyej 
the present surface df the ground it would p-iss froih the Cambrian* 
limestones to the Tori*idon Sandstone, and it is probable that it 
would then change to an irregular sheet of no gj’eat magnitude, as 
indeed it is actually seen to do at its northern extremity, on Creag 
Strollamus. 

Tlie granophyre hills of Cam Dearg, Beinn a’ Mheadhoin, and 
Beinn a’ Chairn reproduce on a small scale, some of the features of 
the lied Hills. The other composite sills of the Cnoc Cflrnach 
grou]) give rise to more or less marked ridges, the more constant 
and massive acid rock being more in evidence in the thicker sills 
and the more durable basalt in the thinner. The numerous dykes 
which intersect the Cambrian limestone seri^is are remarkable for 
the prominent fashion in which they stand out, often presenting 
the appearance of stone walls two or three feet high. A few, such 
as the large multiple dyke vdiich runs S.E. from Loch Kilchrist, 
have given rise to very noticeable ridges. The dykes in the Lias 
are not often" so prominent, oxc(?pt on the sea-shore, e,g, about 
Broadford, where they sometimes rist^ five or sYx feet f4.bove the soft 
shaly and calcareous strata. When we have recalled the volcanic 
agglomerate of the Strath vent, which in the low brolcen hills over- 
looking Loth Kilchrist presents a very characteristic appearance, 
we have almost exhausted the scenic aspects of the Tertiary igneous 
rocks in Skye. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TERTIARY. IGNEOUS 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XVII. to XXVII. 


PLATE XVI 1. 

( 

Fig. 1. X 20. Olivine-basalt lava, abrfvo sclioolhoiiso, Braes, S. of 
Portree : showing olivine replaced by a mineral comparable 
with iddingsite. See p. 34. 

Fig. 2. [6772] x 20.*^ Olivine-basalt lava, Riidha Buidhe, near Braes, 
S. of Portree : showing another^ type of pseudomorph after 
olivine. See p. 34. l 

Fig. 3. x 40. Microstructures of the basic lavas. 

A. [8185] “ Granuliiric ” structure in olivine-basalt, near bridge 

over Allt Fionnfhuaciid, Drynoch; the rock analysed. 

See pp. 31, 36. 

n 

B. [9246] Ophitic structure in hypersthene-basalt, lower part of 

Allt Deaig M6r, near Sligachan. A bastite pseudomorph 
V after hypcrsthene appears in the lower left-hand corner. 

See pp. 36, 38. 

C. Ocellar structure in basalt at base of group, S. of Sgurr nan 

Each : a type rich in augite and without olivine. See 
p. 37. 

D. [9366] Microljjbic structure in augite-an desite, S. coast of 

Scalpay : the augite is mostly chloritised. fiee p. 37. 

Fig. 4. [7460] x 10. Metamorphosed amygdule in basalt, close to 
granite on E. side of Blath-bheinn ; showing a ^crystalline 
aggregate of new plagioclase felspar, partly with radiate 
^ grouping, replacing zeolites. See p. 51. 

Fig. 5. [2700] X 10. Metamorphosed amygdule in basalt, near 
granite, Creagan Dublin, N. of Beinn Dearg Mhbr (of Stmth) : 
showing a gra,nular crystalline aggregate of new ..felspar, 
deri-ved from zeolites, with a border of epidote grains. See 
pp. 51, 52. ^ 

PLATE XVIll. 

• 

Fig. 1. [8731] x 20. Highly metamorphosed amygdaloidal basalt, near 

*■ gabbro, N.E. of An Sguman. ^ The rock is completely re- 

constituted, and presents the appearance of some so-called 
pyroxane-granulites. The figure shows part of an amygdule, 
noiY consisting of alternate zones of augite and felspar. See 
pp. 52, 53. 

Fig. 2. ]^9238] x 20.(rAnorthite-olivine rock (troctolite) in tj^eperido- 
tite group, lower part of AnvGarbh-choire : consisting simply 
of olivine and anorthite, the latter often traversed by numer- 
ous fine fissure®, which radiate from the olivine grains. See 
p. 73. 
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• 

Fig. 4. [8188] x 20. Porphyritic Olivine-Dolerite, dyke on Roineva), 
two miles N of Drynoch : showing a felspar phenocryst 
enlarged by a later growth with crystalline continuity. See 
p. 329. 

Fig. 5. [8733] x 50, crossed nicojs. Spherulite in pitchstone, W. face 
of Glainaig : showing a concentric shell structure. See p. 404. 
^ • 

PLATE XXL 

Fig. 1. [7551] x ^30. Xenolith of marscoite from the “spotted’* 
gi'anophyie of* Allt Daraich, near Sligachan. The figure 
shows one of the large labradorito crystals, much fissured, in a 
ground-mass of hornblende, oligoclaso, orthoclase, quartzj 
magnetite, and apatite. There has been some impregnation by 

the surrounding acid magma. See p. 195. 

• 

Ftg. 2. [7858] X 100. Augite crystals replaced by fibrous green h'orn- 

• blende and granules of magnetite, in marscoite from the gully 

on the X.W. fa^e of Marsco. See p. 18G. 

• * 

Fig. 3. [9982] x 100. Vitrified Torridonian grit, in contact with a 
dolerite sill, S. coAst of#Sqp.y. Some relics of cpiaitz-grains 
remain in a corroded shape^ The rest is a clear colourless glass 
enclosing minute crystals of cordierite, magnetite, and a 
* pyroxenic mideral. See p. 246. 

Fig. 4. [9371] x 30. Corroded xenocryst of oligoclase in small sill above 
the composite sill of Rudh* an Eireannaich, near Broad ford. 
The crysjbal, except at its centre, is greatly affected by second- 
ary inclusions. In one place corrosion has eaten away the 
crystal, forn^ng an inlq,t occupied by the ground-mass with its 
.small felspar crystals. See p. 229. ^ • • 

PLATE XXII. 

FigT j . [3200] X 20. Spherulitic felsite, above J5oreraig : showing 
dense ladiate spherulites, sometimes grown lound quartz 
crystals, with interspaces having a granular structure. * See 
p. 28L 

Fig. 2. [895^1 ]^X 20.*I)5lerite, dyke at j)oint E. of the moutfi of Allt 
na*]N^'ghinn, 2 miles W. of Ivyleakin. At the top of the 

• figure is one of the shapeless later felspar crystals, enclosing 
numerous needlesjof apatite. See p. 322. 

Fig. 3, [5389] x 40. Part of a large composite spherulite from an acid 
dyke putting the gabbro of Drulm an Eidhne. The centre of 
• the spherulite is outside the figure, above and to the right. 
The »3 are minor centres of radiation, which serves as the 
apices of conical growths directed outward, the axes of the 
cones oonforming with the principal radiate arrangement. One 
such cone, , cut along its axis, occupies the centr/^1 part of 
the figure ; while below, to Jihe right, are others cut tit some 
distance from their axes so as to present parabolic sections. 
Thef clear crystals are quartz, the opaque ones pyrites. See 

p.*286. 
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Explanation of Plates XVII- tb XXVIL 

Fig. 4. [7862 J x 20. Porphyritic Olivine- Dolirite^ dyke cutting the 
granite of Oiche na Beinne Deirge, 3 miles S.E. of Sligachan. 
This represents the Beinn Dearg type of dykes, and is the rock * 
analysed. See p. 326. ^ * * 

Fig. 5. [6711] x 20. Porphyritjc Basalt, dyke'cuttiiig Cambrian lime- 
stone ^ mile S. by E. of Suardal, about 2 mile* S.S.W. of 
Broadford. This rock illustrates .one variefy o^ the Suardal 
group of dykes, containing phenocrysts of labradorite and 
grains «f olivine in a jground-mass of smallei* felspars, abundant 
magnetite, and finely granular augite. See p. 327. 


PLATE XXITI. 

Fig. 1. A. (occupying three quadrants) [8849^ X 40. Tachylyte, dyke g 
mile S. of Loch Asliik, near Broadford : showing the 
* central part of the dyke, which consists of a clear colour- 

less glass crowded with rods^of magnetite in parallel 
groups. The smaJJ clear spaces are amygdules. See 
p. 349. 

• 

B. (lower left-hand quadrant) [8846]* X 200. Basalt, largely glassy, 
with skeleton crystallites of felspar, central part of a thin 
dyke with tachylytic sd^ages, slope of Meall»Odhar 
Beag, near Sligachan. See p. 345. 

Fig. 2. x 40. Spherulitic or variolitic basalt, forming a sheet at Camas 
Daraich, Point of Sleat. See p. 347. 

A. (occupying three quadrants) [7845]. Preva?ent type, showing 

dnly part of one of the large spherulites. 

B. (lower left-hancl quadrant) [7846]. Marginal n^ification, 

largely vitreous, with olivine in the form of skeleton 
crystallites. 


PLATE XXIV. 

Fig* 1. [8850] x 150. Tachylyte, dyke f m. N.E. of Kinloch, Sleat 
district : a quasi-spherulitic rock. S^e pp. 349, 350. 

A. Outer portion of onc^ of the large spherulitic bodies, showing 

j){^rallel rods of augite, with some magnetite, embedded in 
a colourless ghiss. 

B. Central part of j^spherulite, showing abundant felspar, as well 

a.s augite and «iagneti|;je, with a smaller proportion of 
glassy base. ® 

Fig. 2. [67^4] x 20. Pitchstone, dj^ke in * Allt a* Bhoire, above 
Coirechatachan, near Broadford : showing groups of^rystallifes, 
each surrounded by n clear ring. The turbid appeaiance of • 
the rest of ' the glassy mass is due to a ci®wd of more minute 
' Crystallitic growths. S^ p, 407. 

Fig. 3. x 20. Pitchstoi>e, E. slope of Glas Bheinn Mlii^r*; showing 
perlitic cracks surrounding phenocrysts of quartz ; also groups 
of crystallites, each surrounded by clear ring! See p. 405. ^ 

2 F 



4'/0 UxplanaCion of Plates XVII- to XXVII- 

Fla. 4. [7479] x 30. Kenolith of quavtzite from a basic dyke, S. end 
of Blath-feheinn. The figure shows the quartzite corroded by 
the basic magma and an inlet occupied by radiating fibres of 
^new-formed felspar, probably oligoclase. See p. 362. 

* ' PLATE* XXV. 

Fig. 1.”[9372] X 30. Porpjiy^^il^ic Dolerite, dyke 400 yards N.W. by N. 
of Scalpay House. The lower part of the figure shows part of 
ono of tlj/^ circular felspathic areas which rf>present vesicles 
fllled*by^the ooz^gig in of the residual magma. See p. 331. 

Fro. 2 ; X 20. Xenolitiis in basic dykes. 

A. [7483]. Edge of gabbro xenolith in dyke in Abliuinn nan Leac, 

Strathaird ; tshowing the earliest stage of breaking up by 
the formation of numerous fissures ; also the development 
of secondary inclusions in both felspar and augite. 9®® 
• pp. 355, 361. 

B. [6716]. Detached ljuartz-grain from granite xenolith in dyke on 

ridge N. of Ben Suardal, ne.ar Broad ford : showing the 
eailiest stage of breaking up by the formation of fissures, 
whicii liere tend tor ryn parallel to the outline ; also 
incipient corrosion. S§e p. 356. 

Fig, 3‘. x 20. Basic dyke carrying granite xenolitiis, on shore N.E. of 
Corry Lodge, Broiidford. See p. 357. 

A. [6719]. The normal dolorite, where free from foreign material. 

B. [6720]. Portion enclosing abundant debris of granite, of which 

two 'detached quartz-grains are shown, each with its 
corrosion-border of granular augite. The matrix, partly 
obscurecFby alteration, is of fine texture and of much less 
' < basic composition than the normal dolerite. 

Fig. 4. [8723]. Picrite, An Sgiiman. ^ 

(o8cupying three quadrants) ; X 30. Showing olivine, augite, 
anorthite, etc. The dendritic inclusions of magnetite in 
the olivine are conspicuous in the large crystal in the Iqwer 
l^ft-hand quadrant : in the crystal at the top of the figure 
they arc cyt at right angles to their plane, and so appear 
' * yk® ^’ods. See p. 381. 

B. flower right-hand quadnint) ; X 110. Showing , the dendritic 
infliL^dns more highly magnified. See pp. 68, 69, 381. 

PLATE XXVI. . 

Fig. •!. [9980]* x 32. Porphyritfe Picrite, sill S. of Leac nan Faoileann, 
I. of Soay. Thq porphyritic elements are olivine and picotite. 
Thei^ recur also in a second generation, but the bulk of the 
gft)und-ma,ss is of slender rods of felspar with sub-parallel 
arrangement and interstitial Kugite, tlj^ structure recalling 
that of somfe varioliti<i basalts, ^e p. 3^. , ^ 

Fig. 2, [7370] x 20. Oeratophyre^(?),^ large dyke W. of Loch 
Gaifscavaig, near Tarskavaig, Sleat : "showing an aggregate of 
crystals of alk&li-felspar with small crystals of augite and grains 
of magnetite. Sise p. 397. 










Exph^^aMm of Plates XVI^ to XXVII. 4T1 

Fig. 3, [6851] x ‘20. Ceratophyre (?), dyke nelrl^ nile N. by W. of 
Cnoc an S^main, Armadale : showinglphenocrysts of crypto-^ 
perthite in "a ground-ma£S composed of an aggregate of crystc^s* 
of alkali'felspar penetrafcd by ve^ numerous needle»of augite. 
See p. 397. • • 

Fig. 4- [3201] x 30. Glassy Augite- Andesite, dyke^on Jhore of Loch 
Eishort, W. of Boreraig : showing phenocrygts of felspar, 
augite, and magnetite in a ground -mass composed of clear glass 
crowded with crysWlitic growths, largely |n th j form of minute 
rectangular gratings. See p. 401. • 

PLATE XXVII. 

Fig. 1 X 40, crossed nicolg. Micro-structure o^he trachytic dykes of 
the Broadford and Sleaifc districts, showing the tendency to 
sh^-lik^ groupings of the felspars. See p. 394. ^ 

A. [6749]. Dyke S.E. of Broadford. • , 

B. [5082]. Dyke in Allt M^r, about 2 miles S.E. of Drochaid Lusa 

and 5 miles E.^of Broadford. 

Fig. 2. [6424] x 400. Augite-ilPhdesite,® dyke ^ mile S.W. of Rudha • 
Guail, N.E. of Isl^ Ornaay. ^The structure is intersertal, and 
the figure shows also a paft of a ^sicle occupied by glass 
crowded with crystallites. See p. 401. 
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Alhygdaloidal structure in lavas, 30, 38, 
42 j gab1)ro, 96 ; sills, 247 ; dykes, 
307, 308. 

An Ceannaicb, 10. 

Carnach, 18, 441. j 

m Bheinn, 252, 355, 449. 

Anderson, Temi^est, 465. 

Tiios., 456. 

Andesite la^'as, 38, 58 ; dykes, 399 , 

^ relation to pitchstones, 402. 

An Diallaid, 374. 376, 37&i" 

Dubh-sgeire (Soay), 66, 74, 79, 342, 

Garbh-choire, <54, 72, 73, 75, 77, 

334, 444, 466. o 

Anglesey dykes, 3, 432. ^ ^ 

An Stac, 94, 101, 440, 441, 449, 

Sguman, 52, 68, 375, 380, 381, 444, 

466, 470. 

Antecedent >pnocrys^s, 223. 

Antrim, 10, 31, 47-49, 57, 248, 362. 
Aodanri Clach, 221, ?82. * > 

Apli tic veins of gabbro, 117: of granite, 

166. 9 

Ardmc^*e Pointf 10!l> 

Ardnameacan, 308. 

Ardnamurchan, 4, 55, 170, 199, 4(X). 

Ard Thurinish, 335, ^59t * 

Ardvasar, 360. 

Armadal®, 299, 317, 334, 392, 47L 
Arran, 2, 18, 20, 163,^164, 170,* 198, 199, * 
338, 340, 362, 385, 4^404, 406, 417.*^ 
Augite-andesite la'vas, f 38 ; ilykes, 39§ ; 
relation to pitchstones, 402. , 


Baker, T.,^102, 316^ 322, 382, 384. ^ 

Balmeaflach, 8. 

landing in peridotites, 75 ; in ^abbros, 
Barrow, G., 383, 465. 
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Basalt lavas, ago, 2 ; ^dis^ibution, 3 ; 
extent, 6 ; dip, ^ , ifoW (dssure-erup- 
tions, 11; channels of supply, 12; 
' thickness, 13; analysis, 31 ; component 
'' Ciiinerals, 32 , micro-structure, 36 ; 
classification, 38: inclusiops, dO; de- 
compo^tiori, 41 ; secondary minerals, 
42 ; weathering, 46 ; metamorphism, 
60 ; magnetism, 53 > features insuenery, 
439. 

Basic dykes, 291 ; frequency and distri- 
bution, 292, , 431 ; ( multiple, 296 ; 
eviscerated, 298^, directions, ?99, 431 ; 
interruptions, 302 ; width, 303 ; hade, 
305 ; length, 301 ; amygdules, 307 ; 
margins, 308 ; , jointing, 309 ; meta- 
morphism by, 309 ; decA-y^ 312 ; differ- 
* ent ages, 315 ; petrograpii 3 \ 3i8, etc, ; 
tachyly tic selvages, 333, etc. ; xenoliths 
* in, 351, etc . , 'groups special to Cuillins, 
364; influence on scenery, 438, 446, 
450,-451. ‘ ^ 

\ secretions in granite, 166. 

sheets of Cuillins, .see Inclined sheets. 

sills, distinguished from lavas, 29, 

235 ; great group, ago and distribution, 

, 236 ; thickness, 237 ; multiple rsills, 

241 ; field -relations, 2-12 ; jointing, 
243 ; megnetisation, 244 ; metamorjfiif 
ism by, 245 ; analj'ses, 248 ; compon- 
ent minerals, 249 ; microstructure, 250 ; 
xenoliths in, 251 ; minor groups of sills, 
f 254 ; distribution, 255 ; double sills of 
^ Roineval type, 256 j petrography, 261 ; 
porphyritic basalt siOs, 269 ; sills as 
elements in scenery, 436. 

^Bauxite, 48. 

Beal dyke, 333, 334, 337-34r, 347. 

Bealacb BiVn ^►‘•’calpay), 353. 

na Beiniie Brico, 320. 

na Beiste, 202.^ 

a’ Leitr, ^28. 

^ a’^Alhalm, 402, 403, 439. • 

na Sgairde, 188, 

Beerbachite, 116. 

Beinn Bhreac, ^4, 202. 

Bhaidhe (BriJ^dfordj^ 126, 274; 

(Suishnish), 203, 217. 

- - na Caillich; 2, 7, 17, 18, 126, 131, 
142, 155, 167, 294, 296, 304, 320, 406, 
408, 410, 414, 424, 449. 450. 

a’ Chairn, 153, 2^"3, 264, 214, 216, 218. 

- — na Cro, 83, 95, 101, 105, 122, 131, 
137-139, 295, 450. 

— na Cuithearn, ,17, 436. ^ t 

Dekrg, (Strath), 13, 17, 39, 126, 165, 

325, 440, 449, 450 ; (Sligackan), 126, 
166, 295, 325, 450 ; type of dykes, 325^ 
427,469. - / 

^an Dibhaiq'i, 126, 132, 133, 135, 

U3, 144, 148, 163, 165,(161, 166, 197, 
293, 30', 318, 319, 361, 414, 4^5, 
424, 451. 

an Duhh-lochain, 260. 

a’ Miieadhoin, 203, 204. 

Beidh Beag (Scalpay), 2^9. 

Tianavaig, 49, 435. ^ 

Totaig, iSo. , 

Belig, 20, l4, 82, 83, 101, 124, ia», 202, 
278, 440, 442. ^ 


Ben Aslak, 323, 383 ; type of sheets, 379, 
383, 428. 

1 Cleat, 374, 375, 378. 

Lee, 248, 333, 341, 344 346, 438. 

Meabost, 201, 279, 374, 378. 

- — Suardal, 275, 294, 298, 301, 304, 
311, 312, 326, 327, 388, 392, 394, 
395, 415, 470. 

Bertrand, M., 411, 415, 462. 

Bidein Druim nan Ramh, 445-447. 

,Biod M6r, 250, 251. 

Blath-ljheinn, 82, 83, 94, 127, 128, 130, 
137, 141, 320, 351, 369, 372, 423, 441, 
442, 445, 446, 466, 467, 470. 

Blaven range, 82, 85, 87. 126, 128, 129, 
292, 368, 413, 422, 445, 449; .;.nd see 
Blath-bheinn. 

Bogha Charslice, 311. 

Boreraig,Bl9, 400, 468, 471. 

Boss-like habit of plutonic intrusioi;!S, 
84 ; of gabbro, 97 ; panite, 131 ; 
poridotite, 380. 

Bostonite, 227, 289. 

BofiE, A., 1, 47, 199, 454. 

Braes. 22, 247, 466. . 

BraighOoille na Droighnicho, 275. 

I — ' - Skulamus, 203, 204, 221 . 

Breccia, volcanic, see Agglomerate. 

Brecciatk>ii of agglomerates, 28 ; lavas, 
54; gabbro, 124; granite, 20, 167; 
peridotite, 77, 78, 383. 

Brjeon, R., 363. 

Brito- Icelandic province, 4 ; chemical . 
characteristics, 416. 

Broadford, 7, 82, 126, 136, 142, 144,201- 

^ 204, 212, 225, 255, 273-276, 282, 287, 
296-298, 301-304, 357, 388, 392-395, 
400,401, 410, 451, 468, 470, 471 ; g»\bbro. 
bqss, 82, 97. 103, 105, 293, 423, 451. 

Broc-bhoinn, 248, 250, 305, 320, 438. 

Brogokk, W. C., 263; 

Bruach na Frithe, *Do, 57, 59, 86, 87, 89, 
92, 422, 423, 442, 447. 

Brucite -marble, IlO. 

Bryce, J., 198, 245, 459. 

Buchanan, J. T., 102. 

Biiile na h-Airidh, 260, 261, 267. 

Bute, 199. 


C. 


CAlfiAS B^n, 242. 

— ^ — Baravaig, 295. 

Daraich (Point of Sleat), 256, 335, 

346, 360, 469 ; (Tarskavfk'lg), 334, 359. 

Fhionnairidh, 139, 201, 309. 

na Geadaig (Scalpav^203, 207, 208, 

233. 

Malaig, 14'/ - 1 49. 

a’ Mhuillt, 302. • r 

Canxystianavibig, 10. 

Gamasuhary, 87, 126, 129, 279, 292, 297, 
309, 329, 442. 

Cambrian limestones, 97 ; metamorphism 
of, 144 ; dykes in, 294, 296. 

Canna^ 10, 26, 269. /t 

Carboimceous seams in basal.* kroup 10. 
Carbost, 7. 8, 250, 311. \ 
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Carlingford, 2 , 106, 142, 163, 164, 170. 
CABMIOHABd^ J., 455. ^ 

Cam Dearg, 203, 204, 208, 209, 211, 2)7, 
375, 381-383, 451. 4 

Oarrock Fell, 2, 153, ll6, 170, 338-340, 
394, 423. 

Cataclastic structuros in gibbro, 124 ; in 


granite, 167 ; in peridotle, 883. • 

Central volcanoes, 4, 11 ^^0), 421. 
Ceratoph 3 Te dykes, 396, 470, 471. 
Chromium in rocks, 249. 

Ciche na Beinnc Doirge, 325, 469. 
aach Glas,^130, 141, 441, 445. 

^lays in basalt group,.10, 47.* 

Cleveland dyke, 3, 29o, 362. • 

Clough, C. T., 19, 74, 101, 144, 245, 247, 
254, 269, 270, 275, 295, 297, 299, 300, 
302-304, 307, 309-3*3, 317, 319, 321, 
327, 330, 334-337, 346, 359, 376, 379, 
383, 384, 388-393, 395, 396, 407, 415, 
463-465. 

Cnoc C^rimcb, 204, 205, 2ro, 211, 221, 
4491*451 ; type of sills, 203, 273, 

a’ Chaise M6r, 311, 336, 392. 

nam Fitheach, 16. * 

Simifl, 250. ^ 

an Sgtimain, 291^ ^96, 39*^ 471. 

an t-Sithean, 209. • * • 

Coal in basalt group, 10 ; in ^glomc«ate, 
24. 0 

Cognate xenoliths, 351, 353. 

Cohen, E., 114, 

Coireachan Ruadha, 64, 66, 72, 376, 444. 
Coire na Banachdich, 96, 111, 116. 

Beag, 64, 67, 72, 73, 76, *46. 

Beitlio, 2. 

nam Brife-daran, 185. 

Coire -dhatachan, 167, I7l, 393, 4Qp, 407 ; 

group of dykes, 387, 408. 

Coir’ a’«Chruidh, 371, 372, 446. 

Coire Coiunich, 20, 22, 24, 127. 

!ia 0rd.O;’ a.^2O2, 275, 447. 

Gaisteach, 202. 

Coir’ a’ Ghreadaidh, 365, 374, 37<t, 378, 

379 . 

— — a’ Ghrunnda, 64, 75, 444, 448. 

Coire Labain, 25, 87, 96, 123, 287, 448. 

— nan Laogh (Gars-bhoiiiii), 92 ; 
^ (Marsco), 166, 178. 

Coir’ a’ Mliadaidh, 103, 373. 

Coire Kiabhach, 87,^3^ 292. 

ntn Sagart, 54. 

na Sdttg, 20, 22, 83, 92, 127, 129,* 

139, 178, 180. ^ 

na Sgalrde, L 

Coir’ an Uaigneis 143, 440. • 

Cole. G. A. J., 55, 199, 309, 333, 338- 
340»348, 461-463. 

Collie, J. N., 141, 463. • 

Columnar jointing in granite, 130, 450 ; 
basic sills, 243, 438 ; basic dykes, 309, 
438. . • • • 

Composite intrusions, 197, 425 ; litei’a- 
ture, 198 ; un symmetric^ 201, 297 ; 
symmetrical, 202 ; disfbribution, 203, 
273 ; triple constitution, 204 ; imper- 
fectly symmetrical, 212 ; petrography, 
216, etc. 

Co^omerates (611 virile), 25. • 


Consequent xonocrysts, 223. 

Contacts^ two types of, 84 ; of peridotito,! 
0 79 ; gakhii^4 ; granite, 137. 

^riftn a’ Chinn Uachdaraich (Scalpay), 
J139. • / ^ 

CoomIra-SwAmy, a. K.,fi81. r 
Corry Lodge (Bfoadford), 297, 357^^^, 

CorItorphinb, G. S., 199, 362, 385, 4l7. 
Coruisl^ 64. * 6 , 87, 368, 369, 442. 
Country -rock, influence on dykes, 292, 
432. ^ 

Cowal, 303, 389, 395, 396. * 

Crealkn l^Vha, 13, 18, 39, 131, 16^^440, 
466. • • # 

Creag Bhjuste, 222, 223. 

Str(ftam«s, 7, 12, 20, 27, 99^ 100, 


167 ; peridoti^, 383. • . * 

Crust-movements, connection with 
igneous activity, 411 ; regional and 
4ocal, 4d2; Tertiary and ol^r, 413; 
local uplifts, 425, 428. ^ 

Cryptographic structure, 161, 280, 467. 
Ouillin Hills, name, 440 ; gabbro of, 82 ; 
general structure, 85, 422 ; fecial 
dykes and sheets, 300, 364; eAsioii, 
442 ; scenery, 44B. 

(JuLLis, C. G., 277. * 


Dana, 46, 109. 

Daw’sc^, Sir. J. W., 459. 

Deciien, H. von, 1, 404, 455. • 
DeA:>lomitisation, 150. 

Deformation of g^^bro laccolito,.87, 422. 
Delesse, a., 199, 338, 340, 341. ^ 

Des Cloizeaux, a., 107. 

Devitrified ^itchstones, 279, 282, 407. 
Differentiation or magm« 8 , 417, 42.'^ * 

Diffusion in magmas, lUO, 172, 183, 185 
232. 

Doire Chaol (Soay), 270. 

Dolerito sill^ and d^es^ee Basic.* 
I*ololiiitc30, Clhmbricui, 97 ; metamorphism ^ 
of, 144. 

Donegal, 40(IJ 407. 

Douglas, W. , 464. •* 

Dowif,d98^99, 338. 

Drochaid Lnsa, 383-385, 471. « 

Druim na Cleochd, 157, 159, 160.- 

na Criche^ 256-268. • • 

eEadar dhttioire, 153, 480, 182, 296, 

450. 

an Eidhiv, 21 , 22 , S3, 87, 88, ’^O, 92, 
93, 115, lllijgA, .127, ^ 143, 

157, 158, 163lp71, 2fll,' 283, 253; 368. 
398, 401, • 46? ; acicr dyk^ *of, 140 ; 
poli^gr^hy, 27.70 283, 43te.l 

nan Ramh, W, 96, 108,^123, 368, 

371, 373, 442, 448. 

na Ruaige, *60, ^ 

Dru»ifearn, 276. 

Drusy structufo, 42, 164, 175, 185p 218. 
Drynoch, 31, 50, 253, 275, 328, 386, 405 ; 
group of dykes; 260, 386, .438, 466. 
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Diin hill (Talisker), 261-2G3, 267, 268. 

Morkadale, 250. ^ 

Diliuan, 131. ^»ixneis ^ ^ 

Earr an Sgtiirr, 26. 

Diviite.Vl, ■7!2, 76. /t 

. Dunvegan Heifd, 10. • 

B/Jso phase, see Minor i'jfitrusions. 

Dykes (acid), see Minor acid intru^ns ; 
(basic) see Basic dykes (iiltrabasic), 
see Peridotites ; also Andesite, 

Pitchstone, and Trachyte< 

Dyke^feeders of lissure- eruptions, 12 ; of 
peridutite laccolite, 67 ; oj gabbrf, 92 ; 
of granite, 129 ; of compo8ijcjsilli^210 ; 
of basic sills, 242 ; ofVnclin^Q basic 
sheets, 369.' 


E 

i^AiwAi-movements, see Gkust-movements. 
Eas Mor, 94, 95, 123. 

Eiffg, 55, 269, 396, 398, *405, 407. 

Eilean l^eac na Gainimh (Scalpay), 2^4. 

Tiorani, 22, 24. 

Elgol, 201, 289, 398, 440. 

Eocene flora, 2, 5. 

Eozoonal structure, 147. 

Erosion of region, 6, 434, etc. 

Eskdale dyke, ^99, 3S6, 402, 403. 
Ettinoshausen, C. von, 10. x*- 

Eutectic aggregate, 162, 281. 

Eviscerated dykes, 298. 


FAULTixt;, regional, 8, 9, 413, 427, 428, 
430, 435 ; local, 425 ; relation to dj^kes 
and sills, 300, 302, 316, 317, 413, 430 ; 
pro. Tertiary, 413. 

Fayalite in acid dykes, 286. 

Felsite, 56, 61, 163. • * 

Felsfcone lavas. 

Ferrite, 35, 262. , 

Fiaclan Dearg, 130, 178, 449< 

Fingf^l’s CaA^e, 248. , 

Fionn-Choire, 13, 5o. J. 
x'Fiskavaig, 49, 360. t i ^ ti 

F’ssufe eniptions, 4, 11, 15 
Fissures of supply, tee Dyke-fecdors. 
Flett, J. S., 299. 

Flora, Eocene, 2, 5 ; of pf It, St39 ; of 
Cuillh;j, 449. 

Fluviatile conglomerates, 25. 

STorbes, E., 456. . ^ ^ 

J. D., i, 85, 87, 440, 456. 

Forel)«n8tein, 73. 

Forstcrite-n^rblo, 148. 

Frag atal volcanic mulations, 15. 


d 

Gabbro, di^ribution. 82 ; modes of 
coccurrence,’®83, laccolite of 

Cuillins, 85 ; complexity, 88 ; baifding, 
90 P feeders, 92 ; functions, 94 ; Brot d- 
foroboss* 97 ; its relation to limestones, 
98 1 masses. 101 : analyses. 


102 ; component minerals, 104 ; micro- 
kructure, 114; varieties) 116; petro- 
graphy of banded varieties, 117 ; 
motamorphism of gabbros, 121 ; weath- 
ering, 123 ; 4‘'ishing, 124 ; reactions 
with granitttsmagma, 171, e^c. ; xenoliths 
in basic dyJ,es, 355 ; scenery, 443. 

Gafbh-bheini^, 20, 82, 124, 127, 128. 130, 

202 . 

Gajidiner, j. S., 2, 10, 461. 

Gare-bbeinn, 66, 67, 77, 89, 92, 96, 294, 

334, 371, 372, 374, 446. 

Gases in crystalline rocks, 103, 154. 

Geikie, Sir A., 9, 10, 11, 22, 23, 26, 

46, 47. 55, 90, 91, 115, 117, 127, 140, 
144, 152, 170, 199, 212, 237, 244, 245, 
276, 291, 292, 295, 299, 306, 307, 319, 

335, 336, 381, 385, 402, 405, 446, 467, 
458, 460, 462-465. 

Geur Rudha, .302. 

Gheal Gille^n type of dykes, 329. 

Giant’s Causeway, 248. 

Gillcan, 255, 310, 360, 396. 

Glamaig, 53, 68, 82, 128, 139, 157, t87- 
190, 192, 2J8, 295, 375, 383, 403, 404, 
449, 468. 

GUs-bheimi Bheag, 126, 131, 143, 163, 
467. • ‘ 

— ^ Mhor, ?29, 405, 469. 

Gla€ Eilean. 201, 401. 

Glen, D. C., 460. 

Glen Boreraig, 83, 134, 383, 414. 

Brittle, 25, 290, 368, 386, 439. 

Caladale, 50. 

Drynoch, 436, 438, 

Glcnelg, h)l.<^ 

(tIcii Ej'nort, 296, 436. 

Sligachaii, §3, 87, 92, 124, 126, 129, 

130, 161, 368. 

Varragill, 296, 436, 437. 

Vidigill, 386. « 

Glomeropori)hyritic structiyw-. 25(^ 362, 
371. 

Gncl^ic structure, 185; and see Banding. 

Granite, distribution, 126 ; modes of 
occurrence, 127 ; main body of Red 
Hills, 126 ; its complex structure, 130 ; 
boss of Eastern Red Hills, 131 ; of lleinn 
an Dubhaicli, 132; smaller masses, 136; 
nature of junctions, 137 ; posteriority- 
to gabbro, 148, 142 ; marginal modifica- 
tions, 143, 2'ix, inotamorahism by, 
144 ; analyses, 153 ; specijSc gravity, 
155 ; component minerals ,*156 ; micro- 
structuTO, 160 ; vi|^4<^ties, 165 ; crushing, 
167 ; aj^orption gabbro materifu, 
173, 183 ; xenoliths in basic dykes,,^ 
355 ; scenery, 449. 

Granopbyre, 152, 155, 215 ; Omicro- 

sttticturo, 161 ; with gabbro xenoliths, 
172 ; with marscoite xenoliths, 194 ; 
minor inti^ision^, 280. 

Gcaniilitic gabbro, '83, 1 15. 

structure in dolerites and bax' iltft, 

36, 52, K5, J22, 466. 

Graphic structure, 161. 

Great Group of basic sills, 236. 

Greenly, E., 3, 432. 

Greg, R. P., 456, 457. 

Gfeizariotts dvkes. 295. 


o 
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Gttillamon, 8 ^ 279. 
Gunn, W., If, 199. 


Jointing, Me Colninnar. 

Judd, J. ^ 2 , 4, 6 , 9, 11, 36, 39, 86, 71, 
1 104, 10nM|»12S, 140, 141, 199, 200, 
T[ei5; 237, 260, 277, 278, ^ 309, 

\}29, 333, 339, 340, 348, 3^,376, 3$6, 

ono Jinn .inO AftOm AUl AttA * 


398, 400, 402, 459? 461-^4. ^ 
Jurassic strata, Ae-Tertiary surfaq^^^ 
sill} in, 203, 235, 237, 436 ; dykes in, 
294, 302, 4fiJ. 


Hade of basic dykes, 305, 96. Jurassic strata, Ae-Tertij 

Harrabol, 201, 304, 320, 39| • sill} in, 203, 235, 237, < 

Harta Corrie, 87, 106, 108^42. 294, 302, 4fiJ. 

Hauohton, S., 102, 106, 108, 153, 338, - J 

457, 458. • 

Heast, 208, 210, 275, 350 ; road, 204, 221, K 

382,388. 0 I ^ 

IlkDDLE, M. F., 2, 35, 45, 47, 70, 76^ KaibA sti-tcfure, 9. 

106, 108, 112, 150, 158, 262, 263, 2697 Kendal?., K If, 334, 335. 
310, 315, 333, 335, 338, 385, 417, 456, Kilbride, JB, 28. 148. 


457, 460, 461, 463-465. 

Herwio, F., 108, 110, t61. 

Hinxman, L. W., 464, 465. 

Hochstetter, F. von, 458. 

Hodgkinson, 338. • 

Holland, '5. H., 362. 

Hox ‘ ^ntal flow in dykes, 294, 337. 

How, H., 460. 

Huisgill, 260, 261, 266. * 

Hull, K, 199. 

Hunt, T. S., 458. • 

Hybrid rocks, gabbre^jEhd eramte, 181, 
183, 185; marscoito, 175, 177, etc,; 
marscoito and felsite, 177^ marsc8ite 
and granophyre, 194 ; porj^yritic 
basalt and felsite, 288 ; basalt and 
granito, 357 ; abnormal composition of i 
hybrids, 231 ; hybridism of second 
order, 196. I 

Hyporsthene-basalt, 38, 460:’ 

Hypcrsthcriite^ 107. 

Hyskeir^(Oighsgeir), 55,^98. 


Kilchrist, 16, T26, 132, 143, 144, 139, 
17t. 296, 381, 304, 319, 424. 

KiM^ock 244. ^ ' 

Kinloch, 254, 3i7, 334, 349, 383, 388, 392,^ 
393, 469. 9 

Ainort valley, 167. 

King, W., 147, 459, 461. 

KiPiGiiT, Wk, 455. 

Knock, 101, 295, 335, 336. 

Kyleakin, 295, .301, 322, 435. 

Kylerhea, 323, 328, 388. 


Laccolittc habit of plutonic rocks^ 83 ; 
of peridotite, 63 ; gabbro, 85 ; granite, i 
128 ; composite intrusion, 208. • 

Lacroix, 40, 77, 141, 361, 362, 463. 
Lacustrine deposits in basalt group, 10, 
49. 

Lamlash, 338, 340. 

Lamprophyres, 2. 

Lava-flows, basalticf, 4, 11 ; trachyticand 
rhyolitic, 58, 59. • 

Leac Agamnha, 23, 49. 


IcE-KROSioN ilFO-dllins, 443, nan Faoileano (Soay), 270, 379, 470. 

Iceland, 4, 61, 363. Lebour, G. A., 102, 31 ^^ 22 . • 

Iddings, J. r., 417, 421. Ledbeg (Sutherland), 1^. 

Iddingsite, 34, 112, 249, 262, 266, 466. Leonhard, K. C. von, 454. 

Imperfectly symmetrical composite Lignite in volcanic syies, 10. 

dykes, 212, 305, 306. Limestones, }!ambrian, ifolomitic, 97 : 

Impregnation of gabbro by granite, 142, Ibe&mofphism, 144; dykes in, ^294, 

# 181, 467. 296. ^ 

Inaccessible Pinnacle, 37C’, 447. Linear variation, 121., 

Inclined flow in dyk<*?^94, 337. Lithopjiyse^ 286. 

Inclinea sleets of Cuillins, 366, 427 ; J^cal and l^gional series, 5, 15, 419 ^ 
distributitfh, 367 ; petrography, 370 ; crust-movements and strain-s, ^9. 
as elements of acoi'jry, 444. Lochain Beinn na Caillich, 98, 103, 131. 

Interruptions of f302,\306 : of Loch Ainort, l^,*131, 155, 163, i96, 449.* 


inclined sheets, 369. Ashik, 332, 334, 348, 469. 

Inver Balavil, 327. — 5- an Athain, 141. 

Inver Meadale, 244. ^ a’ BhasteiA 370. 

Iron, metallic, in gabbro, 102. * Bracadale,^M. ^ 

Iron-ore lumps, 90 ; scams, 120 ; lode, Brittle, 8^, W, 47, 49» 375, 436. 

159. ^ Ghruniida, 64, 764 

Isle Oriiflay, 30*i; 307, ^5, 401, 407, Coire UaigneicH, 320. % 

•47%i Coruiak, 66, 85, 90, 97, ro2, 104, 

111 , 120 . ^ . 

na Creitheaeff,^, 92fl37, 141, 149^ 

J 35*2? 398. . X - 

CiMl na Cilag, 13, 27, 10 

Jameson, R., 243, 403, 406, 440, 453, na Dal, 275, 335, 401 r 436. 

Doir* an Eioh, 335, 


Jameson, R., 243, 403, 406, 440, 453, 
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Loch Dubh, 130, 140. 

DuDvegan, 47. ^ 

an Eilean (Heast), * 

Eishort, 68, 127, 203, 211, 275, 

& 1 . • 

-r- E3)lort,«4, 26,. 60, 260, 261, 436. 

Facial (Suishnish), ^211, 382, 383. 

— ^GausSavaig, 312, 396, 470. ^ 

Ghlinne, 309. * 

Harport, 7, 8, 4^, 50; 241, ^0, 275, 

296, 300, 311, 328, 386, ^3, 436. 

^jan Ime, 254. 

— Kilchrist, 16, 132-135, 145, 326, 355, 
431. \i ' 

an Leoid (Scalpay), £13 , (Sttishnish), 

211. i 

-^Lonachan, 146, 149f 161,^311, 

• Mhlc Gharmichaol, 3^^. « * 

* ^ Mhuillin (Scalpay), 213. ^ 

a* Mhullaich, 221. 

* — c^Nigheann Fionnl«idh, 360. 

Scavaig, 64-66, 70, 80, 87, 97, 103, 

106, 108, 118, 119, 142, 369, 42.3, 443, 
467.V 

na Sguabaidh, 278. 

Slapin, 68, 126, 203, 368. 

Sligachaii, 203, 244, 248, 275. 282, 

296, 300, 334, 423, 438. 

^ na Starsaich, 210. 

Statiin, 1^4, 240. 

an Uamh, 254. 

Lockyer, Sir J. N., 32, 103, 248, 370. 

^ L6n Buidho, 350. 

Loin Corbie, 371, 373. 

Liftidy, 2. 

Lusa, 302. 


M 


Macculloch, J., 1, 10, 47, 76, 107, 110, 
126, 127, 144, 165, 198, 235, 243, 294, 
298, 333, 334, 381^3, 406, 453- 

4t5. 

Macleod’s Tables 436. 

McHenry, A., 55, 57. « 

Magnetism of basalt lavas, 53 ; gabbros, 
113 ; doleriV() sills, 244. f 
Mallet, J. W., 468. * * * ‘ 

.Marb^, 144. 

Marginal modifications of granite, 130, 
143, 163 ; of basib dykes, 308, 333, etc. 
Market Stance (Broadford]^202$ 212. 
‘Marsce-^^ 83, 92. 101, 128 130, 156, 168? 

163, 166, 170, 176, 278, 296, 306, 334, 
• 341, 3^5, 424, 449, ^67, 468. 

Marscoite, C75 ; ofMarsco, 177, 175, 180, 
18k; of Glaipaig, 187, 188, 191. 
Meadale, 239, 250, 328. ^ * 

MetMiBuidne (Loch 163; (Sleat), 

255,302. c f . 

Meall niUiCuilce, 66, 97. . t 

Com Tnisaidk, 16, 17. ® 

l>c£rg, 126, 140, 153, 154, 157-159, 

165, 368, 424. 

•w— na Gainstflchiilftl, 320. 

a> Mhaim, , • ■ 

^ ni’ Mhaoil, 163, 164,* 196. « 

^har, 56 68, 874, 378. 

Odhar Beag, 333, 341, 345, 469. 

• 


Mechanical analysis, 104, 349. 
Metamoiphism of volcanic^ tu6k, 27 ; of . 
basalt lavas, 50 ; of peridotites, 80 ; of 
gabbros, 121a of basic dykes, 319. 
MetamorphismiSproduced by gabbro, 97, 
100 ; by g^mte, 144, 319 ; by dolerite 
sills, 245 ;fby basic dykes, 3()9. 
MfbcALFE, £. T., 464. 

Miarolitic stfef ture, see Drusy. 
Michsl-Levy, a., k 
^ficrogranite, 163. 

Micrographic structure, 161, 280, 467. 
Micropegmatite, 161, 280 ; ^henocrysts, 
282, 284, 467. » 
pflLLER, H., 457. 

Minor intrusions, phase of, 5, 426. 

acid intrusions, 271 ; distribution, 

273 ; petrography, 276 ; subacid types, 
287. 

basic intrusions, see Basic dykes, 

sheets, uid sills. 

Monadh Meadale, 239, 241. ^ 

Morsaig, 275. ^ 

Moorland flora, 439. • 

Mourne Mti^ 2, 153, 164, 198. 

Mugcarite, 257 ; analysis, 263 ; petro- 
Agraphy, 264 ; dykes, 331 ; tachylytes, 
338, ^7. * • 

Mfigea^, 2C7. 

MfiR, T.,||111. 

Mull, ft, 10, 26, 55, r06, 112, 153, 170, 
327, 334, 335, 338, 362. 

Mullach an Achaidh Mh6ir, 276. 

na Cirn (Scalpay), 126, 274, 279, 

353. ^ 

Multiple^siKs, 241 ; dykes, 296 ; distri- 
bution, 238, 431. 

Murchison, Sir R. J.,*333, 454, 455. 
457c 458. 


N 

Necker, L. a., 198, 333, 455. 
Nicol, j., 456. 

Nicolson, a., 440, 459. 
Norite, 74, 111, 467. 


Ob Allt an Dartflvh., 334. 

Oban, 199. ^ * 

Ob Gauscavaig, 295, 310, 3Ki, 334. 

Lusa, 302. 

Ocellar ^ructgres^V^, 324. 

Oev^chausbn, C. von, 1, 404, 455. 
Oighsgeir (Hyskeir), 55, 398. 

Ophicalcite, 149. • 

Oplfitic structure, 30, 115, 249, 322, etc., 
466. 

Ord, 302, 3)1, 359, 360, 392, 399. 
Orkneys, dyles df, 2^. 
urthophyre dykes, 288, 289. 


PARALLELlsaf of d^kes, 300-302, 431. 
Phroxysmal^ eruptions, 15, 58, 420p^21. 
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Patbicksok, 198. . 

Pbaoh, B. N,, 18) 144. 

Peat, flora of, 439. 

Pegmatoid veins of peridotites, * ; 

' ^abbros, 116 ; granites, 166, 185. 1 

Peinohorran, 8. I 

Pencatite, 146, 150, 151. 

Pennant, T., 243, 440, 463. 

Peridotite, Sgiirr Dubh laccolite, 63; 
attacked by gabbro, 64 ; smaller lacco- 
lites, 66 ; dyke-feeders, 67 ; component 
minerals, 68 $ Varieties, 71 ; binding, 
75; xenolithic structure, contact 
with sandstones, 70 ; later group, 67, 
374, cjc. ; distribution, 375. 

Permevnon of gabbro by granite magma, 
142, 181. 

Petrographical province, 4 ; its character- 
istics, 416. * 

Phases oj^tivity, t^ee, 6, 420. * 

Phenocrysffij'^med in place, 270 ; later 
growth, 329. 

Phillip, C. B., 440, 441. 

Picotite, 69, 72, 377, 384 ; analysis, 7t). 
Picrite, 72, 378, 380, 382. 

PlLKINOTON, 0. , 462. 

Pitchstone dykes, 403, 429 ; distribution, 
387 ; devitrified, 279, 282, 407. ^ 

Place-names in Skye, 82, 439. • 
Plant-remains in basalt group, 10. 

Plateau structure, 9, 430 ; scenery, 
436. ^ 

Player, J. H., 23, 49, 118, 120, 396. 
Plinthite, 47 ; analyses, 48. 

Plutonic phase, 5, 421. 

rocks, older (pro- volcanic) seriea>, 

11, 417. 

Point of Sleat, 256, 295, 301,321, 327, 
330, 334, „ 335, 346, 360, ^435, 

469. 

Pollard, -W., ' 3 * 102, 135 , 146, 149, 

151, 153, 216, 247^49, 261, 263, 315, 
.325, 370, 465. 

Port a’ Bhata, 337. 

— g- na Long, 299, 327. 

Poreree, 7, 10, 22, 23, 49, 242, 244, 247, 
249, .331, 333, 3.37, 360, 435, 466. 
PowejA. J. W., 9. 

Pratt, .T. H., 71. • 

^edazzite, 150. 

Pre-granitic dykfs, 133, 135, 318 ; 

metamorphosed, '319. 

Preshal Beg, 25, 243, 250. . • 

More, 9, 25, 243, 544ir^So. ^ , 

Pre-Tertiary crust-movements ana faults, < 
413 ; igneous rocks, 2; land-surface, 7. 
Pre-¥olcamc%hase (early plutonic rocks), 
11,417. 

Province, J^iito-Icelandic. 4 ; its 
characteristics, 416. • 

Pyroclastic rocks, 15, 5o, 60. 


Baasat, 840, S53, 385,' 43«.' 

Radial d#kdi of CuiUiiu, 300, 364 
relation to crustal strain, 365, 428. 9 
Radiahe ^dency of dykes, %00, 431. 
Ramasgaig, 300e 
Ramsay, Sir A., 198. 9 

Rath.*G. vom, 108k 111. / 

Red Hills, 126 ; granite^ 127, elc. ; mino 
acid intrusions, 272, 278, 283 ; basii 
dykes, 293, 29|, 318, 3^4, 427 ; scenery 
449. • ^ ^ ^ 

Regional and local^riis, 5, 15, 419 
crust-movements ^d strains, 412. ' 
Reyer, E., 6, 462. ^ 

Rhind, W., 495. • • 

Rhyoliflcgro^, 55 ; tufib, 59 ; lavas, 59 
avkes, 283. 

Riebeckite-granophyre, 159, 158, 165. 
Rivers of volcanic period, 26. 

Rockall, 4. 

Rodded structure, 389, 408. 

Roineval, 256-262, 266, 268, 329, 468 
type of double sills, 256 ; petrography 
261? 

Rosjnbuscii, H., 116, 152, 280, 377, 400. 

401,464. * 

JP^WNBY, T. H,, 147, 459, 46ii 
Ruadh St£ft;, 126, 130, 180, 295, 449, 450. 
Ruoker, Sir A., 113, 462L 
Rudha Bdii, 126, 129, 139, 141. ' 

Buidhe, 244, 247, 466. 9 

ChArn nan Ce'arc, 266, 297, 335. 

Chinn Mho)r (Scalpay), 274. 

nan Clach, 47. 

Dubh 4jd, 276, 302, .360, 392. t 

Itudh’ an Eireannaich, 204, 207, 224-226, 
276, 282, 287, 298, 468.# • 

Rudha Guail, 311, 334, 401, 471. 

Rudh’ an lasgaich, ^5, 337. 

Rudha na Sgianadin, 304.^ 

.turn, 4, 26, 70, 73, 74, 76, 170,^9, 376, 
377, 421, 429, 450. 


Quartz-ii^ite, 163, 277, 278. 
QuiraiDg,M 44, 47, 241, 263, 2fl9, 333- 
336. mi41, 435. 438. 


Saint Kilda, 2 , 4, 15A i7(}. 

Sandaig (Glenelg)^ 101. 

Satran, 387. » . \ 

Scalpey, 8 , 83,® 12ti 137, 139, 203, 207, 
208, 212, 233, 256, 274, 279, 280, 28fi^ 
* 294, 305, 306, 330, 353, 466, 470. 
4Bcenery o^ plateaun, 436; of gabbtx) 
mountains, 443 ; of Red Hilbi^, 449. 
Schillor-etructures, origin, 109. 

€conser, 7, 278. ^ ^ 

Segregation-veins in’^ridotites, 
gabbros, 116; basic t^kes^508. 
Serpentino«tojnarble, 1&. 

S^rach Breac, 399. ) 

Sgeir na lasgaich, 322. 

Mh 6 r (Torran), 

Sgiath-bheinn an Uird; 2)5. 

Sghrr Alaisdair, 87 ^287, 444, 448. 

na^^naohdioh,^ 12^ 368, Sjf, 

«376, 378, 444-446. 

^ BhAsteir, 124, 371. 373. 

a^ Choire Bheag, 872. >« - < 
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g 

Sgtirr Coiiinich, 435; 

a* Coir’ an Locrid.m„b4^, 446, 447, 

467. £ 

-^Dearg, 123, 143, 372-674^376, 378, 
445-447/ 

Dubh, ff3, 66, 72, 74, 76, 28^. 444, 

446 ; lacaolite, 63, 71, 421. 

an Duine, 24. 

nan E^h, 201, 440, 466. 

nan Eag, 96j 143, 374, 448. * 

an Eidhne, 114, 127, 373. 

na Fheadaiii 447. £ 

nan Gillean, /t3, 128, 129, P02, 370, 

374, 440, 446S- v 

— ^ a’ Ghreadaidh,^74, 379, 445-447. 

nan Gobhar, ^4, 376, 444-446. 

— ^ na h-Iolaire,<2.55. * 

-5- a’ Mhadaidh, 143, 374f U4-446. 

^ Mhic Choinnich, 64, 87, 143, 288, 

444, 448. • 

Sgi'imaiiK 446-448. 

na Stri, 87, 94, 114, .372, 44^^ 448. 

Tearlach, 87, 287, 448. 

* Thuilm, 56, 59, 61, 372, 374, 379, 

444. 

na h-Uamha, 128. ^ 

phcath and core structure, 336. < 

ohiant Isles, 71 2?7, 385. 

Sills, acid,^272-275 ; see also Basic siK^ 
and Composite. ^ 

Skulamus, 275. 

Slat-bheinn, 94, 250, 252, 320, 355, 441. 
!i3bat, 295, 297, 300, 302, .304, 313, 321, 
327, 3.30, 334, 388; group of 

trachj'te dykes, 389, 429, 430 ; distrib- 
ution, 387. 

Cligachan, .39, 166, 209, 23.3, 253, 275. 
305, 383, 440, 468; RIaW, 87, 103, 
115, 127, 129, 139, 279, 442, 466. 

Soay, 6.3, 66, 67, 74, 245, 247, 269, 294, 
342, 375, 376, 378. 379, .395, 468, 470. 
Solfataric actiow on basalts. 41, 45. 
Sjolitar/^iykes, 295, 303, 305, 320. 
SoLLAS, W. J., 73, 77, 104, 142, 170, 349, 
400, 465. 

Sound of Scalp^y, 7. 425. 

oP^oay, 7, 19, {428, 4H, 4^5. 

Si)ecific gravity nf granites, 155 ; anom- 
c.,lous, of tacliyTytr.s, .340. 

Sjfectra of igneous rocks, 23, 103. 
Spherulitic structures^ in rkyoli tic lavas, 
61 ; granite margitis, 1.30, 16.3f 467 ; 
cc/nid dykes, 280, 284, 468 ; tachylytes, 
.336, 343-350, 469 ; trachyte dykes, 389, 
S94, 47i. * r • 

Spotted granophyre, 187, 193, 194. 
Springs in mountains, 449, 450. • 

Sr6ii a; Bbealain, ?S6, 187-189, 191, 
m194,‘450^ 

S^ffa, 31,^m, 2n. • 

Stemscholl, 249. 

Stwvart, B., C57. 

S^kval, 9. 

Storr, 8, i4#»47, 436-438. 

StrathairJ; 7, fO, 18, 201, 2.37, 255, 275, 
.289, 294, 296, 30(k 320, 329, 330, 374, 
^375, 378.^ 

Btrath Beag, 126, 131. « 

Strath na Creitheaob, 21, 93, 127, 128, 
130, 141, 271, 292, 295, 368. 


Strath M6r, 105, 126, 405. 

Str^g, A., 248. 

StroCamus, 40, 467. 

StrnSn, 241. 

SiJirdal, 146, 148, 395; type of dykes, 
m, 355, 469. 

SiSgnid dykes, 287. 

Subaerial origin of volcanic series, 9 ; 
weathering of basalt lavas, 47 ; of 
gabbros, 123 ; of basic dykes, 312. 

SiUESS, E., 461. 

Suishni^, 68, 126, 203, 208, 211, 217, 
381, 382. 

Syenite, as modification of granite, 165. 

Symes, R. G., 199. ^ 

Symmetrical composite intrusimiw, 198, 
etc. 


Taciiylyte selvages, 269, 308, 333 ; dis- 
tribution, 334 ; special structures, .336 ; 
afialyacs, 338 ; specific gravity, 339 ; 
microstriictiiros, 342, etc. 

Taliskei, 9, 14, 25, 33, .37, 38, 44, 45, 47, 
‘ 48, 243, 244, 260, 262, 264, 260, 268, 
^36. 

Tangenti&l dykes of Cuillins, .365. 

I Tarneilear, 29.3, 446. 

Tarakavaig, 254, 255, 308, 310-312, 330, 
334, 359, .360, .396. 

Teall, .T. J. H., 90, 91, 104, 107, 109, 
^ 115, 117, 120, 144, 148, 150, 158, 162, 
165, 362, 363, 400, 402, 462, 463, 4G5. 
Terrestrial deposits in volcanic series, 10, 
49. 

Tertiary ago of rocks, 1, 2, 5 ; voJ'^'onio 
action roviotved, 420, etc 
Thermal metamorphism, ^ .see Motamor- 
phism. ^ 

Thomson, T., 455.*^^ 

Thorpe, T. K., 462. 

Tildkn, W. a., 1#2, 154, 464. 

Tobar nan Uaislcan, 56, 57, 59. 

Tokavaig, 313. 

Tormichaig, 128, 450. 

Tormore, 295, 304, 312, .321, 360. * 
Torran,J49, 197, 295, 298, 304, 311,318. 

319. ^ ^ 

Torridon Sandstone, fontact with pori- 
dotitc, 79 ; with gabbro, 99, 100 ; with 
granite, ^7 ; with basic and ultra-basic 
sills, 245?’^^6j dykes cutting, 294, 
£95. * 

Torvaig, 337. 

Trachyte lavas, 55; poti:€g?aphy,«68 ; 
dykes, 289, 386 ; roddod structure, 
389 ; petrography, 393, 
Trochy-andesite dykes, 386, .394. 

Triple composite sills, 202, etc. ; dykes, 
210, 298. ' ^ 

Trocjpliteftin poridotite group, 73, 466 ; 

in gabbm, 8?. 

Trotternisn, 237, 245. 

Tuffs, basic, 15, 17, 21, 23 ; rhyolitic, 56, 
57, 69. 

Twin-lamellatioD, secondary, iSy. felspars, 
124. • 

Tynemouth dyke, 362, 363, 
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U 

UiiPHABT Point, 328.. 

Ultrabasic rocks, see Peridotites | 
Unsymmetrical composite dykes, fts, 
297. Jk 


V 

Vanadium in rooks, 249. 

Variolitic structure in basalts 347, 469 ; 

in trachytes, etc.^ 394. 

Varragill River, 253, 275. 

Vont^crf volcanoes, 16, 19. 

Vesicles occupied by ground-mass, 331, 
342. 

Vikisgill Burn, 201, 275. • 

Vitrified sandstones, 79, 245, 376, 468.% 
VoQT, 78,^19, 121, 465. 

Volcanic vefl™ 16, 19. 


209, 219-^4!;«S2&>233 ; in basic dykes^ 
351, 359^of Second order, 195'; ante- 
cedent mitt consequent, 223 ; soiirce i 
discussed, 361. a # 

XenoUthic granophyres, 176, 183, lA. 
Xenonthft structure in peridotites, 77, 
377, 381 ; gabbros, 121 ; granites, 
166. • , ° / 

XenoAiths, cogna^ and accraental, 350 ; 
sandstone in basalt, 40 ; gabbro in 
granophyre, 172, 18^ gabbro in mars- 
coite^ 193 ; iiarsc^i^ in granophyre, 
187, *94, 468 ;*b^l^in granoplwre, 
208, 218, etc, ; bjpalt in basalt, ^24 ; 
gabbro in dolerit# sills and sheets, 251, 
373; quartyn basi^dyk^, 351 ; gabbro* 
and* grofi^e in basic d^kes, ^55 ; 
probable source and Bignincance, 363, 
418. Q 

Xenoliths within xenoliths, 224. 


W 


Watts, W. W., 432. * 

Weathering of igneous rocks, 47, 123, 
312. , • 

Wkdd, C. B., 383, 413, 415. 

White, J., 461. 

Woir»e^ (Cornwall), 4. • 

Woodward, H. B., 49, 126, 353, 463, 
464. 


^OUNO, J., 460. 


Y 


Z 


<3 


X 

■^fflf9bcRYSTS, in granophyre, 173, 195 ; in 
marscoito, ^6, 191 ; in composite sills, 


Zeolites in l^salt lavas, 42-46 ; meta- 
morphosed to felspars, 51,* 466. 
iZiRKEL, Ft 2, 33, 35, 104, 107, 108, 
112, 157, 270 35i 381, 404, 

459. • 


Ol\s30W ; PRINTED JAMES KEDDERWIOK AND SONS, 
' FOR HIS MAJESTY’S ^ATIONBRY OFFICE. 



SXPLAK'^TION OF FOLDING MAP. 


Geological Sketch-Map of Central Skye^ with the adjacent smaller islands, 
on a seals of ^ imh to^ja mile. 

This is inte^^ded to present in oge view the general geological relations 
of a large part of the tract princif^aty}" dealt i^ith in the foregoing pages. ^ 
It will also serve to make most parts of this Memoir intelligible, even in- 
the absence of the maps of the regular ene inch series and of 4ily: lapecial 
‘•^ix-i»iidh maps selected to illustrate the Memoir more fully. 

The superficial deposits which often ‘Conceal the solid rocks are omitted; 
as are also the' sub-divisions of the 'Forridonian, Cambrian, and Mesozoic 
^trata, winch are for the most part without significance foi our purpose. 
The Tertiary igneous ro6ks, with w^iich we are more immediately \joji- 
cerned, havBjieen simplified by omitting, the great majority, of the minor 
intrusions — sills, sheets, and dykes. Of the great system o^^olerite sills 
in the basaltic tract a few have been inserted to siigg^st-rfie distribution 
^<of the^group and the character of tte outcrops as dependent on the form 
of the grpiind. Of the innumerable dykes, chiefly ofp basic composition, 
a few only are given, which will suffice to indicate the general directirn 
of th^^ykes ih d/flTerent parts of the area. The width of these is of 
course greatly exaggerated!** ^ 
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